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J  O  II  N     CALVIN, 

THE  EVANGELIC  REFORMER. 

^r^HIS  eminent  Reformer  was  boni»  on  the  tenth  of 
-*■  July,  1509,  at  Noyon,  a  city  of  i«  ranee,  in  the 
territory  of  Soissons,  fifty-eigiit  miles  N.  E.  of  Paris. 
His  parents  were  Gerhard  Cthrifn  and  Jane  Fraiicke» 
who  enjoyed  a  decent  fortune,  and  bestowed  on  him  a 
liberal  education.  They  intended  him  for  the  service  of 
the  church,  and  sent  him  from  the  grammar-school  to  the 
college  of  La  Marche  in  Paris,  where  he  was  instructed 
in  the  grounds  of  literature  by  Maturinus  Corderius,  who 
was  one  of  the  best  grammarians  and  schoolmasters  that 
could  be  desired  \  for  he  understood  the  Latin  tongue  very 
well,  was  a  man  of  worth,  and  diligently  applied  himself 
to  his  function ;  being  as  careful  to  form  his  scholars  to 
wisdom,  as  to  good  Latin.  Calvin  afterwards  dedicated 
to  him  his  commentary  upon  the  first  epistle  to  the  Thet>sa- 
lonians.  He  was  removed  from  his  tuition,  and  placed 
under  tlie  care  of  Hispanus,  a  Spanish  master,  in  Montague 
college,  where  he  studied  logic  and  divinity. 

As  Calvin  was  designed  for  the  church,  his  father  early 
obtained  for  him  a  benefice  in  the  cathedral  of  Noyon« 
Those  who  report  that  Calvin  was  a  canon  there,  are  mis- 
taken :  The  benefice  was  not  a  canonicate,  but  a  chapel 
called  de/a  Gesinc^  to  which  he  was  preferred  on  the  twenty- 
tirst  of  May,  1521.  tie  was  presented  to  the  cui\-  of 
Marteville  on  the  twenty -seventh  of  September,  15  J?  ; 
which,  on  the  fifth  of  July,  1529,  he  exchanged  for  the 
cure  of  Pont  X  Eveque,  a  village  near  Noyon,  where  his 
Tather  was  bom.  But  we  must  observe,  tliat  Qiivin  was 
Vol.  IL  *  A  never 
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i  CALVIN. 

never  in  priest's  orders  j  nor  any  farther  an  ecclesiastic 
than  by  simple  tonsure. 

Calvin  was  engaged  by  Robert  Olivetan  to  study  religion 
in  its  source,  which  made  him  resolve  to  renounce  all 
superstitions  j  especially  as  his  father  had  altered  his  mind, 
and  chose  rather  to  make  him  an  advocate  than  a  divine. 
Olivetan  was  his  kinsman,  and  intended  to  bring  him  over 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers :  So  that  after  Calvin  had 
finished  his  humanity  studies  at  Paris,  he  was  sent  to 
Orleans,  where  he  studied  the  civil  law  under  the  direction 
of  Peter  d'  TEtoile,  who  was  president  in  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  and  cSlled  it  in  Latin  Petrus  Stella,  From  thence 
he  was  sent  to  Bourges,  to  perfect  himself  in  that  study 
under  Andrew  Alciat,  a  Milanese,  and  a  great  Civilian, 
who  was  invited  from  Milan  by  Francis  I.  to  promote 
the  knowledge  of  the  eivil  law  in  the  university  of  Bourges, 
where  the  fame  of  his  abilities  drew  from  all  parts  a  great 
number  of  students.  He  mixed  a  great  deal  of  literature 
with  the  explication  of  the  laws,  and  happily  banished  that 
barbarous  language,  which  had  till  then  prevailed  in  the 
lectures  and  writings  of  the  Civilians.  For  this  he  ig- 
highly  extolled  by  Thuanus  j  and  he  afterwards  wrote  a 
lively  description  of  the  abuses  of  a  monastic  life. 

Calvin  made  great  progress  in  the  civil  law  ;  and  pur- 
Sued  his  private  studies  in  the  holy  Scriptures  with  equal 
success.  He  was  incited  to  the  latter  by  Melchior  Wol- 
mar,  who  was  professor  of  Greek  at  Bourges,  and  secretly 
a  Lutheran.  Wolmar  made  Calvin  a  master  of  the  Greek- 
language;  and  Calvin  afterwards  dedicated  to  him  his 
comment  upon  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  •,  as  he 
had  done  that  upon  the  Thessalonians  to  his  Latin  master* 
Corderius. 

While  Calvin  was  studying  the  civil  law  at  Bourges,  he 
preached  several  sermons  in  a  neighbouring  town  called 
Liveria :  But  his  father  died  in  1582 :  on  which  account 
he  returned  to  Paris,  in  the  twepty-third  year  of  his  age, 
with  a  resolution  to  make  divinity  his  principal  study. 
Soon  after  he  came  back  to  Paris,  he  wrote  a  commentary 
upon  Seneca's  treatise,  De  Clementia.  After  residing  a  few 
months  at  Paris,  Calvin  became  acquainted  with  all  those 
who  professed  the  reformed  religion  \  and  particularly  with 
Stephen  Forgeus,  an  eminent  merchant,  who  afterwards 
sealed  the  truth  with  his  blood.  Francis  L  was  equally 
desirous  with  the  pope  to  abolish  the  pragmatic  sanction 
made  by  Charles.  VIL  composed  of  the  degrees  and  canons 
•£  the  council  of  Bale,  which  re&tored  the  ancient  free-- 
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dom  of  elections,  and  suppressed  the  abuses  introduced  by 
the  court  of  Rome.  Accordingly,  the  king  abolished  that 
prdinance )  and  the  pope  cohsented  that  his  majesty  should 
nominate  to  the  bishoprics  and  abbies  of  his  own  do- 
minions. The  pope  failed  in  his  observance  of  these 
promises  ;  and  it  was  about  this  time,  that  Calvin  em- 
braced the  doctrine  of  Oecolampadius^  and  began  publicly 
to  teach  it. 

Calvin  was  esteemed  in  the  French  congregations,  as 
one  of  the  most  able  and  best  qualified  men  to  teach  and 
defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation,  which  had  been 
introduced  into  that  kingdom.  Nicholas  Copus  was  then 
rector  of  the  university  of  Paris,  who  had  a  speech  to 
make  on  the  first  of  November,  1 532  ;  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  Calvin,  who  inserted  into  it  such  assertions  con- 
cerning religion,  as  the  divines  of  Paris  thought  contrary 
to  ^e  faith  and  Christian  piety.  It  so  much  displeased 
the  parliament,  as  well  as  the  Sorbonne,  that  it  occasioned 
the  beginning  of  a  persecution  against  the  Protestants. 
The  parliament  summoned  the  rector,  who  fled  out  of  the 
kingdom  to  Basil.  They  also  sent  to  apprehend  Calvin 
in  the  college  of  l^orteret ;  but  he  escaped  out  at  the  win- 
dow by  the  help  of  the  sheets,  and  they  seized  his  papers, 
aniong  which  there  were  letters  found  that  discovered 
several  of  his  correspondents. 

The  queen  of  Navarre  appeased  this  first  storm  a  nd 
Calvin  had  the  honour  of  a  conference  with  her  majesty, 
who  delivered  the  learned  Faber  Stapulensis  out  of  the 
bands  of  the  inquisitors,  and  sent  him  to  Nerac.  This 
queen  of  Navarre  was  Margaret  de  Valois,  sister  to  Francis 
I.  a  princess  of  extraordinary  worth  ;  and  much  admired 
for  her  piety,  wit,  and  the  productions  of  her  pert.  She 
married  in  1527,  Henry  d'  Albret  11.  king  of  Navarre; 
and  she  gladly  would  have  introduced  the  reformed  re- 
ligion into  his  dominions.  The  Reformers  were  protected 
under  her  patronage ;  and  she  wrote  a  book  in  French 
rKyme,  called  <  the  Mirror  of  the  skilful  Soul  j'  which 
was  censured  by  the  Sorbonne.  It  was  composed  in  a 
strain  very  unusual  to  the  church  of  Rome  :  No  mention 
was  made  in  it  either  of  male  or  female  saints,  merits,  or 
any  other  purgatory  than  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
even  the  prayer,  commonly  called  Saive  Regitm^  is  there 
applied  in  French  to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  She  was 
a  princess  of  excellent  understanding,  raised  up  by  God 
to  break  up  the  cruel  designs  of  Anthony  Duprat,  chancellor 
#f  Francei  and  others,  who  incensed  the  king  against  those 
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they  called  heretics.  Manv  of  the  lefotmed  clergy  wer^ 
mainlained  in  schools  at  her  o^'n  expence,  not  only  in 
France,  but  also  in  Germany.  She  took  a  wonderful  care 
to  preserve  and  secure  those  that  NX'ere  in  danger  for  thfe 
Protestant  religion,  and  to  succour  the  refugees  at  Stras- 
burgh  and  Genevk.  It  is  recorded  in  the  registers  of  the 
parhament  of  Bourdeaux,  that  this  queen  coming  into 
court  as  governess,  in  the  absence  of  the  king  her  hus- 
band, made  it  her  earnest  request,  that  the  court  would 
release  one  Andrew  Melancthon,  accused  of  heresy,  which 
Philip  Melancthon  had  strongly  solicited  of  her  by  letters. 
Andrew  propagated  the  doctrine  of  his  kitisYtian  so  suc- 
cessfully in  the  Agenois,  that  it  could  not  be  extirpated. 
In  short,  this  good-natured  princess  had  nothing  more  at 
heart  than  to  procure  the  escape  of  the  Reformers  ;  and 
she,  by  little  touches,  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the  soul 
of  the  king  her  brother  some  pity  for  the  Lutherans.  But 
she  a  littl-  eclipsed  her  glory  oy  her  rredulity  in  her  later 
years  :  Yet  Mezerai  says,  that  towards  the  end  of  her 
days,  in  1549,  she  seemed  to  repent  of  her  repentance, 
and  desired  Calvin,  by  letters,  to  come  and  instruct  and 
comfort  her.  Joan  d*  Albret,  daughter  of  Margaret,  and 
likewise  queen  of  Navarre,  had  also  much  indulgence  for 
the  reformed  religion,  and  declared  herself  its  protectress, 
when  her  husband,  Anthony  de  Bourbon,  duke  of  Vendome, 
renounced  Calvinism,  and  became  its  persecutor.  Hci 
was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Rouen,  in  1562;  but  she  estab- 
lished the  reformed  religion  in  her  dominions,  verifying 
in  effect  the  saying  of  the  prophet,  that  queens  should  be 
the  nursing-mothers  of  the  church  of  God ;  tholigh,  at 
that  time,  she  was  menaced  and  terrified,  as  much  a  queen 
as  she  was,  all  manner  of  ways  j  so  far  as  to  let  her  un- 
derstand that  she  should  be  divorced  bytlie  pope,  deprived 
of  her  kingdom  and  estates,  and  condemned  at  least  to 
perpetual  imprisonment.  If  it  be  strange  that  the  queen 
of  N.iviirrc  was  so  undaunted  as  not  to  fear  such  dangers, 
which  she  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  \  it  is  still  more 
surprizing  that  she  maintained  herself,  surrounded  as  she 
was  by  two  powerful  princes,  the  king  of  Spain  on  one 
side,  and  the  king  of  France  on  the  other,  both  possessed 
with  such  a  cruelty  against  the  Protestants,  as  has  but  few 
examples ;  both  incifed  and  animated  by  the  strong  so- 
licitations of  the  court  of  Rome.  She  was  poisoned  at 
Paris  in  1572  ;  and  that  death  could  not  but  be  very  sea- 
sonable to  this  princess,  who  would  have  been  inconsolable, 
kad  she  seen  tlie  Paris  massacre  on  saint  Bartholomew's 
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day.  Ilenry  IV.  of  France,  was  the  jon  of  this  queep. 
He  was  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  and  chief  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  when  he  succeeded  Henry  III.  in  whom 
the  line  of  Valois  beca.«.e  extinct.  This  prince  was  bora 
a  Calvinist,  which  religion  he  really  loved,  without  beii\g 
a  bigot :  But  he  found  it  impossible,  notwithstanding  all 
his  victories  and  virtues,  to  get  possession  of  his  kingdom 
without  abandoning  Calvinism.  After  his  conversion  to 
the  Romanists,  gratitude  would  not  permit  him  to  seek 
tlie  destruction  of  the  Huguenots,  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  crown  :  But  if  he  had  been  inclined  to  make 
the  attempt,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  have  , 
miscarricxi.  He  therefore  cherished,  and  protected  the 
Protestants. 

So  far  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  give  a  concise 
account  of  the  family  of  Navarre,  which  protected  Calvin, 
and  promoted  the  work  of  the  Reformation. 

When  Calvin  retired  to  Xaintonge,  he  got  the  friendship 
of  Lewis  du  Tillet,  canon  of  Angoulesme,  at  whose  request 
he  composed  some  short  Christian  exhortations,  which 
were  read  as  homilies  in  some  parishes,  to  accustom  the 
people  gradually  to  search  after  the  truth.  He  went  from 
Angoulesme  to  Poitiers,  where  he  got  new  disciples,  to 
whom  he  administered  the  sacrament  in  caves  and  grot* 
toes.  He  paid  Stapulensis  a  visit  at  Nerac  in  Gascony,  and 
returned  to  Paris  in  1534,  at  the  time  that  Roussel  and 
Coraldus  were  banished  that  city,  and  orders  were  issued 
for  apprehending  the  Reformers.  Servetus  was  then  at 
Paris,  where  he  dispersed  his  books  against  the  Trinity  j  in 
which  he  was  opposed  by  Calvin,  who  agreed  to  engage  in 
a  dispute  with  him  ;  but  Servetus  would  not  appear  at  the 
appointed  conference. 

Francis  I.  was  accused  of  having  shewn  too  much  in- 
dulgence to  the  Reformers :  But  Mezcrai  has  refuted  this 
accusation.     Davila  laid  the  charge  in  these  words  :  <  The 

*  belief  of  Calvin  began  to  spread  in  the  reign  of  this 
«  king,  whether  he  allowed  it,  or  took  no  notice  of  it.* 
The  French  historian  convicts  this  Italian  of  forgctfulness 
or  partiaHty :    <  What  I  says  he,  to  make  six  or  seven 

*  severe  edicts  to  stifle  it,  to  convoke  the  clergy  several 
«  times,  to  assemble  a  provincial  council,  to  be  continu- 
«  ally  sending  ambassadors  to  all  the  princes  in  Christen- 

<  dom  to  have  a  general  one  called  ;  to  burn  heretics  by 
«  dozens,  to  send  them  to  the  gallies  by  hundreds,  and 

<  to  banish  them  by  thousands  :  Can  this  be  said  to  allow, 

<  or  take  no  notice  of  it  ?  Are  the$e  bare  resolutions,  or 

<  real 
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«  real  performances  ?'  Another  French  writer  says,  that 

<  this  king    burnt  a  great  many  Lutherans  j  and  spared 

<  none  that  he  co«ld  discover  :  Yet  he  took  Geneva  under 
*  •  his  protection ;'  which  was  the  metropolis  of  the  re- 
formed, and  their  mother  church.  This  is  one  of  the 
^most  common  scenes  of  the  craft  or  cunning  of  the  world- 
Sovereign  princes,  in  all  ages,  have  played  thus  with  re- 
ligion ;  and  they  play  this  game  still  j  for  they  persecute 
at  home,  a  religion  which  they  support  abroad.  You 
must  not  infer  from  hence,  that  they  have  no  religion  : 
For  the  inference  would  be  false  j  they  are  often  religious 
even  to  bigotry.  What  then  can  be  thi^  reason  of  this  ? 
Tliey  hive  a  greater  regard  for  the  temporal  interest  gf 
their  dominions,  than  for  the   kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ, 

<  I  do  not,  (says  Bayle,)  except  the  pope  himself.*  ^  Nor 
indeed,  need  he. 

.  This  persecution  made  Calvin  resolve  to  quit  France  as 
soon  as  he  had  published  a  treatise  at  Orleans  concerning 
the  Psychopannychia,  against  those  who  believe  the  soul 
sleeps,  after  leaving  the  body,  to  the  day  of  judgment. 
He  chose  Basil  for  the  place  of  his  retreat,  where  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  brother  Anthony  Calvin,  and  Lewis  du 
Tillot.  He  soon  contracted  a  particular  friendship  with 
Grynaeus  ^nd  Capito,  with  whom  he  studied  Hebrew.  He 
was  not  greedy  of  praise  *,  yet  was  obliged  to  publish  his 
*<  Christian  Institution,"  which  he  dedicated  to  Francis  L 
This  work  contributed  greatly  to  his  reputation ;  and  his 
dedicatory  epistle  is  one  of  those  prefatory  pieces  so  much 
admired  like  Casaubon's  preface  to  Polybius,  and  the  dedi- 
cation of  Thuanus.  It  was  dated  from  Basil,  the  first  of 
August,  15S6  ;  and  the  whole  was  intended  as  tl^e  speci- 
men of  a  very  large  work.  For  Francis  I.  by  his  cruel 
executions,  had  greatly  disgusted  the  German  princes, 
who  had  espoused  the  gospel,  >ind  whose  friendship  he 
courted  5  therefor^,  he  contrived  this  only  cunning  ex- 
pedient to  declare  to  them,  that  he  had  only  proceeded 
against  Anabaptists,  who  set  up  their  enthusiasm  against 
the  word  of  GOD,  and  contemned  all  magistracy.  *  Cal- 
♦  vin  was  not  able  to  bear  this  reflection  cast  upon  the  true 
«  religion,  and  took  occasion  to  print  that  book ;  in  my 

<  opinion,  (says  Beza)  an  incomparable  one.*  The  au- 
thor afterwards  retouched  his  "  Christian  Institution," 
and  rendered  it  so  excellent  in  Latin,  that  it  was  admired 
even  by  Scaliger.  The  work  was  divided  into  four  books, 
and  contained  eighty  chapters.  It  was  first  printed  7^t 
5asil  in  1 535 ;  but  the  preface  was  dated  from'  thence  the 

first 
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ftrst  of  August,   1536,  and  it  was  afterwards  translated 
into  almost  all  the  European  languages. 

When  Calvin  had  published  this  book,  he  made  a  jour- 
ney into  Italy,  to  wait  on  the  duchess  of  Ferrara,  the 
daughter  of  Lewis  XII.  She  was  a  princess  of  exemplary 
piety,  and  a  favourer  of  the  Reformation.  Calvin  met 
with  a  very  gracious  reception  from  her :  But  the  duke 
of  Ferrara  would  not  suffer  him  to  continue  long  with  his 
<luchess  ;  and  he  returned  into  France,  to  settle  his  affair$ 
in  that  kingdom,  from. whence  he  prepared  to  set  out  for 
Strasburgh,  or  Basil,  accompanied  by  Anthony  Calvin,  the 
only  brother  he  had  living. 

The  war  had  left  no  other  passage,  but  through  the 
duke  of  Savoy's  dominions,  which  obliged  them  to  take 
that  course.  This  seemed  a  particular  direction  of  Pro- 
vidence, that  designed  him  for  Geneva,  where  he  was 
kindly  entertained  by  William  Farel,  who  detained  him 
there,  as  it  were,  by  an  order  from  above.  Farel  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  a  Reformer,  who,  like  Calvin,  fled  from 
his  native  country,  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  the  Papists. 
He  received  the  hand  of  fellowship  from  Zuinglius,  Oeco- 
lampadius,  Bucer,  and  Capito,  among  whom  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  for  the  Reformation. 
He  disputed  against  Popery  in  Geneva,  from  whence  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  by  the  violence  of  the  great  vicar 
and  other  ecclesiastics  :  But  he  was  recalled  there  in 
1534,  by  the  inhabitants,  who  had  renounced  the  Romish 
church  J  and  he  was  the  principal  instrument  of  the  entire 
suppression  of  popery,  which  happened  in  that  city  the 
next  year. 

Farel  was  a  man  of  a  truly  heroic  spirit,  and  used  a 
great  many  arguments  to  prevail  with  Calvin  to  stay  and 
assist  him  at  Geneva,  rather  than  proceed  any  farther. 
Calvin  was  unwilling  to  continue  there,  till  Farel  said  to 
him,  <  Behold,  I  declare  to  you,  in  the  name  of  Almighty 

*  God,  that  unless  you  will  here  become  fellow-labourer 

*  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  his  curse  will  be  upon  you, 

*  for  seeking  yourself  rather  than  Christ.*  Peter  Viret 
seconded  Farel,  and  Calvin  then  submitted  to  the  judge- 
ment of  the  presbytery  and  magistrates  \  by  whose  suf- 
frages, together  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  he  was 
t:hosen  preacher,  and  divinity  professor.  He  complied 
with  the  latter,  and  would  have  declined  the  former ;  but 
^e  was  obliged  to  undertake  both  functions.  Calvin  ^htx^ 
wards  called  Farel  his  «  fellow-labourer,  to  whom  the 
^*  Geneveseowed  even  themselves^  that  be  was  the  father 
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J«  of  their  liberty,  and  the  founder  of  their  church."  This 
year  was  remarkable  for  a  stricter  league  between  Bertl  and 
Geneva  j  as  also  for  the  establishment  of  tlie  gospel  at 
Lausanne,  where  a  free  disputation  was  held  between  the 
Papists  and  Protestants,  at  which  Calvin  was  present. 

In  1537,  Calvin  successfully  opposed  the  Anabaptists  in 
a  pubUc  CGHiference,  and  confuted  Peter  Caroli,  who  had 
accused  him  and  his  brethren,  of  holding  particular  opi- 
nions concerning  the  Trinity.  He  also  wrote  two  letters 
into  France,  to  confirm  the  Protestants  in  their  faith  :  One 
of  them,  directed  to  Nicholas  Cbeminus,  was  an  exhortation 
to  avoid  idolatry  *,  and  the  other  was  to  Gerald  Roussel, 
lately  made  bishop  of  Oieron,  against  the  popish  priest- 
hood. He  made  all  the  people  solemnly  swear  to  a  form 
of.  faith,  and  abjure  popery.  He  also  drew  up  a  catechism, 
which  he  caused  to  be  taught  in  Geneva  ;  and  he  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  the  principal  families  which  had  been 
divided  into  several  factions. 

Hooker  has  given  the  full  character  of  Calvin,  as  head 
of  the  Genevan  discipline.     *  A  founder  it  had,  whom  for 

*  mine  own  part,   I  think  incomparably  the  wisest  man 
« that  ever  the  French  church  did  enjoy,  since  it  enjoyed 

<  him.     His  bringing  up  was  in  the  study  of  the  civil  law* 

*  Divine  knowledge  he  gathered  not  by  hearing  or  read- 

<  ing  so  much,  as  by  teaching  others  :  For  though  thou- 

<  sands  were  debtors  to  him,  as  touching  knowledge  in 

<  that  kind  ;  yet  he  to  none,  but  only  to  God,  the  au- 
«  thor  of  that  blessed  fountain,   the  book  of  life  •,  and  of 

*  the  admirable  dexterity  of  wit,  togetiier  with  the  helps 

*  of  other  learning,  which  were    his  guides ;    tiH   being 
«  occasioned  to  leave  France,  he  fell  at  the  length  upon 

*  Geneva,  which  city  the  bishop  and  clergy  thereof  had 

*  a  little  before  forsaken,  as  some  do  affirm  ;    being  of 

*  likelihood  frighted  with  the  people's   sudden  attempt, 

*  for  the  aboUshmcnt  of  the  Popish  religion.      At  the 

<  coming  of  Calvin  thither,  the  form  of  their  civil  regi- 

*  ment  was  popular,  as  it  continueth  to  this  day  ^  neither 

*  king,  nor   duke,   nor   nobleman,   of    any   authority  or 

*  power  over  them ;  but  officers  chosen  by  the  people, 

*  yearly  out  of  themselves,  to  order  all  things  with  public 

*  consent.     For  spiritual  government  they  had  no  laws  at 

*  all  agreed  upon  \  but  did  what  the  pastors  of  their  souls 

*  by  persuasion  could  win  them  unto.     Calvin  considered 

*  how  dangerous  it  was,  that  the  whole  estate  of  that 
'  church  should  hang  still  on  so  slender  a  thread,  as  the 

<  lildng  of  an  ignorant  multitude,  if  it  have  power  to 

*  '  '  *  change 
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*  change  whatsoever  itself  Uketh.    Wherefore  taking  unto 

<  him  two  of  the  other  ministers  for  more  countenance  of 

*  the  action,  albeit  the  rest  were  all  against  it,  they  moved 

<  and  persuaded  tlie  people  to  bind  themselves  by  solemn 
«  oath,  firsty  never  to  adroit  the  papacy  amongst  them 

•  again ;  and,  secondly^  to  live  in  obedience  unto  such  or-» 

<  ders,  concerning  the  exercise  of  their  reKgion,  and  tlic 
«  form  of  tlieir  ecclesiastical  government,  as  those  their 

<  true  and  faithful  ministers  oi  God's  word,  had,  agree- 

*  ably  to  Scripture>  set  down  to  that  end  and  purpose/ 
Hence  it  appears,  how  extremely  false  and  unjust  the  ex- 
clamations of  the  Papists  against  Calvin  are,  that  he  sub- 
verted the  government,  and  turned  the  state  of  Geneva  into 
confusion  5  whereas  tl  e  truth  is,  the  bishop  of  Geneva, 
wlio,  Uke  some  other  prince-bishops  in  Germany,  claimed 
the  office  of  ruler,  was  expelled  long  before  Calvin's  ar- 
rival 'f  and  as  the  government  was  modelled  into  its  de- 
mocratic form,  previous  to  his  residence,  he  did  not  be- . 
lieve  that  he  had  any  ciivine  authority  to  alter  the  civil 
constitution,  if  it  had  ever  been  in  his  power. 

This  reformation  of  doctrines  had   not  removed  that 
corruption  of  manners  which  had  prevailed  in  Geneva  j 
nor  that  factious  spirit  which  had  so  much  divided  tlie 
principal  families.     Therefore  Calvin,  assisti'd  by  his  col- 
leagues Farel  and  Caroldus,  declared,  that  as  all  their  re- 
monstrances had  proved  ineffectual,  they  could  not  cele- 
brate the  holy  sacrament  while  those  disorders  continued. 
They   also  agreed,  that  they   would  no  longer  submit  to 
the  constitutions  that  the  synod  of  Bern  had  made  \  and 
they  desired  to  be  heard  in  the  synod  whicli  was  held  at 
Zurick. 

The  church  of  Geneva  made  use  of  leavened  bread  in, 
the  communion :  They  had  removed  the  baptismal  fonts 
out  of  the  churches  ;  and  abolished  all  festivals  except 
Sundays.  But  the  churches  of  the  canton  of  Bern  dis- 
approved of  tliese  three  things  \  and,  by  an  act  made  in 
the  synod  of  Lausanne,  required  that  the  use  of  unleavened 
bread,  the  baptismal  fonts,  and  the  festivals  should  be  re- 
established in  Geneva.  These  were  the  regulations  with 
^hich  Caivm  refused  to  comply.  It  was  the  manner  of 
those  times,  says  Hooker,  that  every  particular  church  did 
that  wiihin  itself,  which  some  few  of  tlieir  own  thought 
good,  by  whom  the  rest  were  all  directed.     *  Such  num- 

*  hers  of  churches  then  being,  though  free  within  them- 
'  selves,  yet  small,  common  conference  before-hand  might 

*  have  eased  tliem  of  much  after*trouble.     But  it  bred  a 

<  greater 
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*  greater  inconvenience  ;  because  every  later  endeavoured 

*  to   be  certain  degrees  more  removed  from  conformity 

<  with  the  church  of  Rome,  than  the  rest  had  been : 
^  Whereupon  grew  marvellous  great  dissimilitudes ;  and, 

*  by  reason  thereof  jealousies,  heart-burnings,  jars,  and 
^  discords  among  them  ;    which  notwithstanding  might 

*  have  been  easily  prevented,  if  the  orders  that  each  church 
•*  did  think  fit  and  convenient  for  itself,  had  not  been  so 

<  peremptorily   established  |  under  that  high  commanding 

*  form  which  tendered  them  to  the  people,  as  things  ever- 
-*  lastingly  required  by  the  law  of  that  Lord  of  Lords, 

*  against  whose  statutes  there  is  no  exception  to  be  taken. 

<  For  by  this  mean  it  came  to  pass,  that  one  church  could 

*  not  but  accuse  and  condemn  another  of  disobedience  to 
«  the  will  of  Christ,  in  those  things  where  manifest 'ciif- 
"*  ference  was  between  them :  Whereas  the  same  orders 

<  allowed,  but  established  in  a  more  wary  and  suspense 

*  manner,  as  being  to  stand  in  force  till  GOD  should 

<  give  the  opportunity  of  some  general  conference,  what 

*  might  be  best  for  them  afterwards  to  do  •,  this  had  both 

*  prevented  all  occasion  of  just  dislike  which  others  might 

*  take,  and   reserved  a  greater  liberty  unto  the  authors 

*  themselves  of  entering  into  a  farther  consultation  after- 

*  wards  j   winch,  though  never  so  necessary,  they  could 

<  not  easily  now  admit,  without  some  fear  of  derogation 
^  from  their  credit ;  and  therefore  that  which  once  they 

<  had  done,  they  became  for  ever  after  resolute  to  main- 

<  tain.    Calvin,  therefore,  and  the  other  two  his  associates, 

*  stiffly  refusing  to  administer  the  holy  communion  to  such 
•<  who  would  not  quietly,  without  contradiction  and  mur- 
«  mur,  submit  themselves  unto  the  orders  which  their  so- 

*  lemn  oath  had  bound  them  to  obey,  were,  in  that  quarrel, 

<  banished  the  town.' 

The  Syndics  of  Geneva  summoned  the  people  in  1538  ; 
and  Calvin,  Farcl,  and  Courant,  presented  themselves  be- 
fore the  council,  offering  to  make  good  their  confession  of 
faith.  The  Syndics  favoured  the  discontented  party,  and 
were  catholics  in  their  hearts.  The  council,  under  pre- 
tence of  preserving  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  city  ; 
and  because  Calvin  and  his  friends  would  not  conform  to 
|he  custom  of  Bern  in  celebrating  the  communion,  made 
%\n  order  to  enjoin  those  three  members  to  leave  the  city  in 
three  days.  When  this  decree  was  brought  to  Calvin,  h^ 
paid,  <*  Truly,  if  I  had  served  men,  I  should  have  had  au 
f*  ill  reward  :  But  it  is  well  that  I  have  served  him,  who 

«'dort 
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«  doth  always  perform  to  his  servants  what  he  hath  once 
"  promised." 

Calvin  had  no  maintenance  from  the  city,  and  lived  at 
his  own  expence.  He  went  to  Basil,  and  from  thence  to 
Strasburgh,  where  Bucer  and  Capito  gave  him  every  mark 
of  their  esteem.  He  was  also  caressed  by  Hedio,  and  other 
learned  men,  who  procured  him  permission  from  the  ma- 
gistrates to  set  up  a  French  church,  of  which  he  became 
the  pastor,  and  had  a  competent  maintenance  allowed  him 
there.  He  was  also  made  professor  of  divinity,  which 
frustrated  the  expectation  of  the  see  of  Rome  ;  as  Calvin 
settled  in  a  new  place,  and  a  new  church  was  erected,  for 
the  former,  subverted. 

While  Calvin  was  absent  from  Geneva,  cardinal  Sadolet 
wrote  an  eloquent  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  to 
exhort  them  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  church, 
Calvin  answered  that  letter  in  155J9  j  in  which  he  mani- 
fested his  affection  for  the  church  of  Geneva,  and  disap- 
pointed the  views  which  the  bishop  of  Carpentras  had  en- 
tertained in  his  fine  artful  letter  to  that  state. 

So  far  would  the  popes  and  the  ecclesiastics  have  been 
from  abandoning  their  beloved  interests,  founded  upon 
ignorance  and  superstition,  that  a  bloody  inquisition  would 
have  been  established,  not  only  in  Italy  and  Spain,  but  in 
all  Christian  countries,  which  would  have  smothered  and 
extinguished  for  ever  those  lights  which  then  began  ta 
sparkle.  Lutheranism  gained  such  strength  and  stability, 
that  it  prevented  the  tyranny  of  an  inquisition  in  Germany, 
and  the  Reformation  of  Calvin  secured  the  liberty  of  other 
countries. 

Peter  Castellan,  great  almoner  of  France  under  Francis 
I.  was  so  scandalized  at  the  corruptions  which  he  observed 
in  the  court  of  Rome,  that  he  could  not  think,  or  speak 
of  them  without  indignation.     He  pushed  the  matter  so 
far,  that  he  believed  religion  was  but  a  mere  farce  at  Rome, 
which  they  made  use  of  to  deceive  the  world,  to  preserve 
dominion.     Calvin  has  not  said  much  more  of  it ;  Calvin, 
says  Bayle,  who  has  been  so  much  insulted,  and  so  often 
called  an  egregious  calumniator,  for  having  made  use  of 
these  words  regarding  the  popes  and  cardinals :    "  The 
**  first  article  of  their  sacred  theology  is,  that  there  is  no 
"  God :  The  second,  that  all  that  is  written,  and  preached^ 
**  of  Jesus'  Christ,  is  but  falsehood  and  idle  talk  :  The 
**  third,  that  all  that  is  contained  in  scripture  concerning 
"  eternal  life,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  are  fa- 
^y  bles,"     Castellan  said  much  the  same ;  for  when  he  wa^ 

describing 
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describing  the  w^ntoa  lusts,  avarice,  and  vap^IousiieJi*, 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs  ;  their  contempt  of  religion  ;  t^e 
pride,  luxury,  ^nd  laziness  of  the  cardinals,  their  riotous 
£eastings,  and  other  vices,  which  he  had  observed  in  the 
court  of  Rome,  while  he  w^s  there  with  th^  bishop  pf 
Auxerre  the  French  ambassador,  he  would  be  mpved  with 
io  much  indignation,  that  not  only  the  qqIout  in  his.  face, 
but  the  very  motions  and  gestures  oi  his  body  would  \>Q 
changed :  Insomuch,  that  he  would  often  say,  he  was  fully 
persuaded  that  the  popes  themselves,  the  supreme  heads  of 
religion,  contaminated  with  so  many  vice?  of  their  own, 
and  those  about  |hem,  did  not  siiucerely,  ^nd  froni  their 
hearts,  worship  Christ. 

Luther,  Bucer,  Calvin,  and  other  bright  stars  which 
shone  in  the  reformed  church,  were  to  enlighten  this 
gloondi  The  divines  of  Strasburgh  desired  Ca}vin  to  assist 
at  the  diet  the  emperor  had  called  at  Worms  and  Ratisbon 
in  15^1,  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to  reconcile  the  differences 
in  religion.  He  appeared  there  with  Bucer,  and  conferred 
with  Melancthon,  who  called  him  his  divine^  The  time 
was  now  come  for  establishing  the  church  at  Geneva,  by 
recalling  Calvin.  The  Syndics  who  had  promoted  the 
decree  of  banishment  were  dead  or  banished ;  and  the 
people  were  not  before  so  willing  to  be  rid  of  their  learned 
pastor,  as  now  importunate  to  obtain  him  again  from  them 
who  had  given  him  entertainment,  and  were  unwilling  to 
part  with  him,  if  irresistible  solicitations  had  not  been 

used- 
One  of  the  town  ministers,  who  saw  in  what  manner 
the  people  were  inclined  for  the  recalling  of  Calvin,  gave 
him  notice  of  their  affection  in  this  sort      *  The  senate 
*  of  two  hundred  being  assembled,  they  all  desire  Calvin. 

<  The  next  day  a  general  convocation ;  they  all  cry,  vye 

<  will  have  Calvin,  that  good  and  learned  man,  the  mi- 

<  nister  of  Christ.'  When  Calvin  understood  this,  he 
praised  God,  and  judged  it  was  the  call  of  heaven.  He 
said,  //  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes  :  Jor  the  stone  whifb  the 
guilders  refused^  was  made  the  head  of  the  corner.  In  his 
absence  he  had  persuaded  them,  witn  whom  he  was  able 
to  prevail,  that  though  he  more  approved  of  common 
1}read  to  be  used  in  the  eucharist ;  yet  they  should  rather 
accept  the  other,  than  cause  any  trouble  in  the  church 
about  it. 

The  people  saw  that  the  name  of  Calvm  increased  every 
day  greater  abroad  ;  and  that,  with  his  fame,  their  infaniy 
was  spread,  who  had  ejected  him  with  such  rashness  and 

folly. 
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foHy.    *  Bestdes,  it  Wa$  not  unlikely,  (says  Hooker)  but 

<  that  his  treclit  in  the  worid  might  many  ways  stand  the 

<  poor  Xjti^tcs.  in  great  stead :  As  the  truth  is,  their  ministet'ft 
«  foreign  estimaJtion  hath  been  the  best  stake  in  their  hedge. 
«  But  whatever  setret  respects  were  likely  to  move  them, 
'fdr  contenting  of  their  minds,  Calvin  returned,  as  it 
«  had  been  another  TuHy,  to  his  own  home.' 

He  re-6nt^red  (Geneva,  (leaving  Brulius  to  succeed  him 
in  the  ¥'rench  court  at  Strasburgh)  on  the  thirteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, IS*],  to  the  infinite  satirfactronof  the  people  and 
nlagistracy  ;  ai^d  thfe  first  thing  he  did,  was  to  establish  a 
,  .  forth  of  discipline,  and  a  consistorial  jurisdiction,  with 
power  to  exercise  canonical  censures  and  punishments, 
even  t6  excommunication  exclusive.  This  displeased 
many,  who  urged,  that  it  vr^^  restoring  the  Roman  tyranny : 
However,  the  thing  ^wa'S  executed,  and  this  new  canon 
passed  into  a  law,  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  people,  on 
the  twentieih  of  November,  1541. 

He  tightly  considered  hoxv  gross  a  thing  it  was  for  mea 
of  his  quality,  wise  and  grave  men,  to  live  with  such  a  mul- 
titude, and  to  be  tenants  at  Will  und^r  them,  as  their  mi- 
nisters,   both  himself  and  others,  had  been.     For  the 
remedy  of  tMs  inconvenience,  he  gave  them  plainly  to 
Understand,  that  if  he  became  their  teacher  again,  they 
must  be  content  to  admit  a  complete  form  of  discipline, 
which  both  they,  and  also  their  pastors,  should  be  so- 
lemnly swofrn  to  observe  for  ever  after.     Of  which  dis- 
cipline the  principal  parts  were  these :  A  standing  eccle- 
siastical court  to  be  established  ;  perpetual  judges  in  that 
court  to  be  their  ministers,   others  of  the  people  annually 
chosen,  twice  so  many  in  number  as  th©y,  to  be  judges 
together  with  them  in  the  same  court :  1  nese  two  sorts 
to  have  the  care  of  all  men's  manners,  power  of  deter- 
mining all  kind  of  ecclesiastical  causes,   and  authority  to 
convent,  concroul,  and  punish,  as  far  as  with  excommuni- 
cation, whoever  they  should  think  worthy  ;  none,  either 
small  or  great,  excepted.     <  This  device,  (says  Hooker)  I 
'  see  not  how  the  wisest,  at  that  time  Hving,   could  have 

*  bettered,  if  We  duly  consider  Vvhat  the  state  of  Geneva 

*  did  then  require.     For  their  bishop  and  his  clergy  being 

*  departed  from  them,  to   choose  in  his  room  any  other 

*  bishop  had  been  a  thing  altogether  impossible.    And  for 

*  their  ministers  to  seek  that  themselves  alone  might  have 

*  coercive  power  over  the  whole  church,  would   perhaps 

*  have  been  hardly  construed  at  that  time.     But  when  so 

*  fr^nk  an  offer  was  made,  that  for  (every  one  minister, 

<  diere 
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<  there  should  be  two  of  the  people  to  sit  and  give  voice 
(  in  the  ecclesiastical  consistory,  what  inconvenience  could 
«  they  easily  find,  which  themselves  might  not  be  able 
«  always  to  remedy  ?     They  were  brought  to  so  streight 

<  an   issue,   that  of  two  thmgs  they  must  choose  one ; 

*  namely,  whether  they  would,  to  their  endless  disgrace, 

<  with  ridiculous  lightness,  dismiss  him,  whose  restitu- 
«  tion  they  had  in  so  impotent  a  manner  desired  ;  or  else 
«  condescend  into  that  demand,  wherein  he  was  resolute 
«  either  to  have  it,  or  to  leave  them  ?     They  thought  it 

<  better  to  be  somewhat  hardly  yoked  at  home,  than  dis- 

<  credite*5  for  ever  abroad  :  Wherefore  these  orders  were 

<  on  all  sides  assented  to ;  with  no  less  alacrity  of  mind, 

*  than  cities  unable  to  hold  out  longer,  are  wont  to  shew 

<  when  they  take  conditions,   such  as  it   liketh  him    to 

<  offer  them,  which  hath  them  in  the  narrow  streights  of 

<  advantage/ 

The  city  of  Geneva  is  situated  on  the  river  Rhone,  at 
the  west  end  of  the  lake  Lemain,  seventy  miles  south-west 
of  Bern,  and  sixty  miles  north-east  of  Lyons  in  France. 
It  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  about 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  Republic  of  Geneva, 
exclusive  of  the  city,  is  but  of  small  extent,  not  contain, 
ing  above  eleven  parishes.  The  city  of  Geneva  is  con- 
siderable for  its  situation,  as  well  as  its  commerce  j  it  being 
the  key,  and  the  most  flourishing  city  of  Switzerland. 
Doctor  Burnet  says,   *  It  is  surprising  to  see  the  learning 

*  that  is  here,  not   only  among  the  professors  of   it,  but 

*  the  very  magistrates  and  trading  citfzens  arc  well  versed 

*  in  the  Latin-tongue,  mighty  well  acquainted  with  his- 
'  tory,  and  generally  men  of  good  sen«e.'  They  have  an 
university  ;  but  the  language  of  the  common  people  is 
the  Savoyard,  or  a  very  bad  dialect  of  the  French  tongue : 
Though  people  of  condition  speak  French  in  greater  pu- 
rity. Their  bishop  was  formerly  their  sovereign  :  But 
when  they  became  a  Republic,  the  legislative  authority  was 
placed  in  a  council  of  two  hundred,  and  a  senate  of 
twenty-five,  who  have  the  executive  power,  or  adminis- 
tration of  tlic  government.  The  territories  of  France  and 
Savoy  come  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Geneva ;  and  they 
must  have  been  reduced  under  thedoniinion  of  one  or  the 
other,  if  they  had  not  been  protected  by  their  allies,  the 
cantons  of  Friburg,  Bern,  and  Zurick,  against  the  at* 
tacks  of  both. 

Both  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Geneva  engaged  themselves 
to  a  perpetual  observance  of  the  new  institution  made  by 

Calvin, 
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Calvm)  whose  inflexible  severity,  in  maintaining  the  rights 
of  his  consistory^  raised  Iiini  a  groat  xnany  enemies,  and 
occasioned  some  disorders  in  the  city.  However,  lie  sur* 
mounted  all  opposition,  and  also  governed  the  Protcstantd' 
in  FrancCf  who  almost  all  held  the  doctrine  of  Calvin,  and 
received  ministers  from  Geneva,  who  presided  in  ihcir 
congregations. 

An  eminent  Calvinist  was  against  popular  government ; 
because  the  universal  kingdom  hatn  one  king^  and  the 
government  of  the  world  Is  monarchial.  There  is  no- 
thing more  clear  and  certain,  than  that  the  ultimate  end 
puts  the  due  esumuto  on  all  the  means  of  government  i 
IJut,  *  that  is  the  best  form  of  govern nunt,  which  most 

*  j>owerfully  conduces  to  the  spiritual  and  everlasting  wel-^ 

*  tare  of  the^people,  their  lu^lincss,  obedience,  and  pleasing 

*  of  God,     If  government  be  no  means  to  this  end,  it  i* 

*  not  good,  desirable,  nor  of  (jod :  Vor  if  it  be  not  to,  ami 

*  for  God,  it  is  not  from  him.     The  nearest  end  of  go-* 

*  vernment  is  order  •,  the  next  is  the  maintenuucc  and  [>r(>-. 
'  motion  of  the   prosperity  and   security  of  the   people* 

*  together  with  the  honour  of  the  governor.      The  morc^ 

*  principal  end  is  our  present  pleasing  and  honouring  iC 

*  God :   The  ukin\ate  eiwl  is  our  more  perfect  «*verliisting 

*  pleasing  him   in   our   fruition  of  him   in  fjlory.     The. 

*  good  of   tlie  world,  and  Uio  whole  body  oi  the  faithful 

*  subjects  of  Ciod  require  more  alteniii>n  than  the  wel- 

*  fare  of  a  particular  commonwoalih.     The   vsame  prln- 

*  ciples  that   prove  it   sordid   and  impious   to  value  our 

*  private  personal  pnxiperity  before  that  of  the  connuon- 
'  wealth,  prove  it  as  bad  to  value  the  benefit  of  one  com- 

*  monwealth  before  the   univers;U  kingdom  of  God   on 

*  earth.     If  a   people  could  live   most   prosperously   to 

*  themselves  in  the  state  of  some  petty  republics  and  fr<'0» 

*  cities  i  but  are  hereby  incapable  of  doing  much  for  tlic 

*  safety  or  welfare  t)f  ihelr  brethren  abro.uU  it  is^^  iu)t  tlur 

*  most  desirable  govenmunt.     Civil  order  is  the  nouretit! 
'  end  of  civil  polity  :   lUit  church  order,  for  h(dy  com- 

*  munion  in  God*s  worship,  is  the  nearest  end  of  chinch 

*  polity/     Yec  he  says,  *  That  though  variety   f^f  out^ 

*  ward  states,  and  the  neglects  of  either  ma j;i.Ht rates  or 

*  pastors,  may  be  an  exception,  as  to  inward  qualifica- 

*  tions,  the  same  persons  are  generally  (it  to  be  members^ 
!  of  church  and  commonwealth.' 

Dupin  says,  <  The  doctrine  of  Calvin  concernit^g  tl)c 

*  sacrament,  is  not  fundamentally  dillerent  fvt m  that  of 

*  tlt«  Zuinglians ;  though  he  u»e$  very  positive  words  Uf 

*  cxprcs* 
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express  the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesu9 
Christ.  He  affirms,  that  we  are  not  only  partakers  of 
the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  but  also  of 
his  flesh  which  is  distributed  to  us :  That  he  nourishes 
us  there  with  the  proper  substance  of  his  body  and 
blood  :  That  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  we  receive  his 
very  body  :  And  tliat  this  communion  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  is  given  under  the  symbok  of  bread  and 
wine  to  all  that  celebrate  his  supper,  according  to  its 
lawful  institution ;  so  that  we  truly  receive  what  is  sig- 
nified by  the  symbols,  that  the  body  which  is  received  is 
not  a  symbolical  body,  as  it  was  not  a  symbolical  spirit, 
which  appeared  in  the  baptism  of  our  Lord ;  but  the  Holy 
Spirit  itself  was  really  and  substantially  under  the  symbol^ 
or  outward  form  of  a  dove  :  That  Jesus  Christ  is  united 
to  us  in  this  sacrament,  not  by  fancy  and  imagination,  nor 
by  thought,  or  a  bare  apprehension  of  the  mind,  but 
really  and  verily  by  a  true  and  substantial  union :  That 
the  manner  of  our  receiving  the  body  of  Christ,  is  very 
difierent  from  the  other  manner  of  receiving  him  by 
faith :  That  this  mystery  is  incomprehensible,  and  con- 
tains a  miracle,  which  exceeds  the  limits  and  capacity 
of  the  mind  of  man,  and  is  the  work  of  God,  much 
above  the  course  of  nature :  That  there  is  a  divine  and 
supernatural  change  in  it,  which  surpasses  our  sensible 
knowledge :  That  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  are 
truly  given  to  the  unworthy,  as  well  as  to  the  faithful 
and  elect ;  though  they  are  not  received  with  benefit, 
unless  by  the  faithful  only.'  These  sort  of  expressions, 
nd  several  others,  which  are  in  Calvin's  institutions,  and 
is  other  writinj^s,  might  make  us  believe,  that  he  did 
lot  deny  the  real  and  substantial  presence  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  cucharist :  Yet,  in  other  places,  he 
clearly  rejects  not  only  tran substantiation,  but  also  his 
real  presence  ;  by  asserting,  that  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  really  and  substantially  present  only  in  heaven ;  and 
that  it  is  united  to  us  only  by  faith,  after  a  spiritual  man- 
ner, by  the  incomprehensible  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  joins  things  together  that  are  separated  by  distance, 
of  place.  These  words,  this  is  my  body^  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood after  a  figurative  manner,  according  to  his  notion ; 
and  the  sign  is  there  put  for  the  thing  signified,  as  when 
it  is  said,  '  The  rock  is  Christ  -,  the  Lamb  is  the  passover ; 
«  and  circumcision  is  the  covenant.'  The  body  and  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  are  united  to  us  only  by  virtue  and  efficacy  5 
and  his  flesh,  remaining  in  heaven,  infuses  life  into  us 

from 
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£ftxn  his  substance :  Lastly,  though  the  substance  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  are  communicated  tv-)  us 
by  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  they  are  not  really  and 
substantially  present  there :  And  though  the  body  and 
t^ood  of  Christ  are  there  presented,  and  offered  to  all 
Christians,  they  are  not  really  received,  except  by  the 
truly  faithful,  and  not  by  the  unworthy.  , 

Calviu  differed  not  much  from  Luther  in  other  points 
of  doctrine.  He  h^ld  the  same  principles  as  to  imputed 
righteousness,  and  the  certainty  of  out  justification,  which 
he  extended  to  an  assurance  of  eternal  salvation.  He  also 
added  an  impossibility  of  falling  finally  from  grace ;  and 
he  asserted  the  salvation  of  the  children  of  believers,  who 
die  before  they  have  been  baptized.  He  likewise  con- 
demned, with  more  severity  than  the  Lutherans,  the  in- 
vocation of  saints  ;  the  worship  and  use  of  images ;  vows ; 
celibacy  of  priests  ;  fasting ;  holy-days ;  sacrifice  of  the 
mass ;  adoration  of  the  eucharist ;  indulgences ;  the  sa- 
craments, except  the  eucharist  and  baptism ;  and,  in  ge- 
neral, all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  which 
the  Lutherans  had  not  entirely  abolished. 

The  manner  in  wliich  Emanuel  Maigrian,  one  of  the 
greatest  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  explained 
the  retaining  of  accidents,  without  a  subject,  in  the  mys- 
tery of  the  eucharist,  is  more  ingenious  than  that  of  Des 
Cartes.  He  was  a  divine  of  the  order  of  the  Minims, 
and  says,  *  there  is  nothing  so  easy,  as  to  explain  die 

*  manner  how  the  accidents  of  bread  and  wine  subsist 

*  without  the  bread  and  wine  j  for  we  need  only  say,  that 

*  the  bread  and  wine  being  taken  away,  GOD"  continues 
'  still  to  make  the  same  impressions  upon  our  senses,  as 
'  they  did,  before  they  were  changed.*  Rohault,  who  was 
a  Cartesian,  blames  this  hypothesis  ;  because  it  admits  two 
miTacles,  where  only  one  is  wanting.  *  Though  it  be 
'  tnie,  (says  he,)  that   GOD  can  produce  in  our  senses 

*  the  impressions  of  bread  and  wine,  after  they  hav6  been 

*  changed  by  transubstantiation ;  yet  there  is  no  necessity, 

*  after  this,  to  have  recourse  to  a  new  miracle  :  Because 

*  it  follows,  from  the  very  essence  of  the  mystery,  which  ' 
'  w,  that  the  bread  i$  really  changed  into  the  body  of  Jesus 

.  *  Christ,  that  we  must  continue  to  perceive  all  the  same 

*  »^*?pearances  as  we  perceived  before  ;    that  is,    the  ac- 

*  cidents  of  bread  and  wine  must  subsist.'  This  Cirtesian 
pretends,  that  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  t  'ke  up  the  place 
^f  the  bread  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  sap.ie  spaces  ex- 
*^fj  which  served  for  a  place  for  uie  Wead,  are  those 

▼oL.II.  ♦  A  ^^be4•eitl 
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tvherein  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  is  disposed,  leaving  tb* 
the  matter,  which  filled  the  pores  of  the  bread,  the  same 
spaces  it  filled  before.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  the 
parts  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  assume  the  figure,  sitva- 
tion,  and  in  general  all  the  other  modes  of  oread,  and 
consequently  they  are  bread :  For,  according  to  him,  the 
essence  of  bread,  or  the  form,  which  distinguishes  it  frOm 
all  other  bodies,  is  nothing  but  a  particular  concurrence 
of  modifications  ;  therefore,  wherever  this  concurrence  is, 
there  must  be  bread  ;  and  so,  it  being  found  in  the  body 
of  Jesus  Christ,  at  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  this 
body  is  nothing  else  but  bread  :  From  whence  it  follows, 
that  this  great  mystery  consists  in  destroying  a  bit  of  bread, 
and  replacing  another  bit  of  bread  in  the  room  ef  that 
which  wns  annihilated.  But  this  hypothesis  includes  such 
absurdities,  as  are  inconsistent  even  with  Popery,  and  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

Calvin  introduced  the  Lutheran  expressions  regard- 
hig  the  eucharist,  as  mentioned  in  Bucer's  life,  which 
seem  to  admit  of  a  corporal  presence.  Judocus  Har- 
chius,  a  physician  of  Mons,  wanted  to  find  a  middle  way 
hi  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist  between  the  Roman  ca- 
tholics and  the  Protestants,  to  compose  their  differences ; 
but  he  was  laughed  at  by  both.  John  Ponet,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  retired  to  Strasburg  in  the  reign  of  Qf* 
Mary,  composed  a  book  with  this  title,  *  Diallecticon  viri 

*  botti  et  literati  de  vcritnte,  natf/ra,  atque  substantia  corporis 

<  et  sanguinis  Christiin  Eucharistia-*  wherein  he  endeavour- 
ed to  reconcile  the  controversies  about  the  eucharist,  and 
particularly  those  of  the  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians.  He 
was  zealously  attached  to  the  Reformation  •,  but  he  rightly 
judged  what  Would  be  the  fate  of  his  book  ;  <  that  neither 

*  of  the  contending  parties  would  approve  of   it ;    and 

<  that,  while  he  endeavoured  to  reconcile  persons  who  were 

<  at  war  with  one  another,  lie  should  expose  himself  to 

*  the  indignation  of  both  sides :'  And  he  compared  him- 
self to  a  man  who  receives  a  wound  with  a  sword  in  striv- 
ing to  part  people  that  are  fighting.  This  book  con- 
cerned the  reality,  nature,  and  substance  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist  \  which  this  famous  bishop 
published  with  no  other  design  but  to  set  the  faith  and 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  England  in  a  clear  light.  He 
first  shews,  tiiat  the  eucharist  is  not  barely  the  figure  of 
our  Lord's  body ;  but  that  it  also  comprehends  the  re- 
ality, nature,  and  substance  of  it :  For  which  reason  these 
words,  naturt  and  substance^  arc  not  to  be  rejected,  since 

the 
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th«  fathers,  in  discoursing  of  this  sacramcht,  made  use  of 
them.     Secondly,  he  enquires,  whether  these  words,  re- 
miitx%  nature^  and  substanccy  were  understood  by  the  fathers 
in  this  mystery,  according  to  their  general   signification, 
or  in  a  sense  that  was  peculiar  and   better  adapted  to  tlie 
sacraments  ?  For  that  we  should  not  only  observe  what 
irords  the  fathers  made  use  of,  but  likewise  what  mean- 
ing they  put  upon  them.     And   that  though  he  was  ready 
^th  the  fathers,  to  acknowledge  a  difference  between  the 
body  of  Christ,  which  had  the  natural  form  of  a  human 
body,  and  his  mystical  body  in  the   sacrament;    yet  he 
inclined  to  think  that  this  ditFercnce  should  be  applied  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  present  and  exhibited,  rather 
than  to  the  thing  itself,  the  true  body  of  Christ :  It  being 
most  certain,  that  the  body  which  believers  receive  in  die 
sacrament,   is  the  same  which  Christ  otFered  up  by  his 
death  for  their  salvation.     Lastly,  he  liiaintairiS,  that  it 
must  be  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense,  according  to  the 
general  and  unanimous  exposition  of  the  ancient  fathers  $ 
and  that  every  carnal  thought  or  imaginalion   shcuM   be 
excluded.     Ponet  laid  great  stress  upon  the  authority  of 
the  fathers,  who  speak  in  strong  terms  of  the  presence  of 
our  Lord's  body  in  the  symbols  cf  the  eucharist ;  and  he 
entirely  rejected    the    opinion    that   was   ascribed  to  the* 
Lutherans.     However,  he  condemned  those  who  admit  of 
the  oral  manducation  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ :   And 
was  willing  to  allow  of  the   word  transuhsiajiiiaiicfiy  pro- 
vided it  was  understood  in  a  certain  sense,  and  not  to  in- 
clude oral  manducation.     He  had  no  reason  to  tliink  that 
:he  Romanists  would  be  satisfied  with  his  allowiruor  of  a 
term  which  he  modified  in  that  manlier.     But  as  for  those 
who  desired  to  have  a  miracle  granted  in  the  eucharist,  he 
might  fancy  his  hypothesis  would  satisfy  tliem,  if  thcv 
only  asked  a  great  miracle  in  genera! ;  for  what  he  teaches 
on  this  head  is  one  of  the  most  incomprehensible  things 
that  can  be  imagined.     He  admits  a  real   and  substantial 
presence  of  the  body  of  Jesus   Christ ;  but  which  is  no 
more  than  sacramental  at  the  same  time  :  And  he  affirms, 
that,  by  virtue  of  thisnresence,  the  bread  in  the  eucharist 
may  purify  our  souls,  and  unite  us  into  one  body  with  our 
Redeemer. 

The  catechism  of  tlie  reformed  churches,  composed  by 
CilYin,  does  not  ditFer  much  from  the  opinion  of  this 
bishop  of  Winchester ;  as  may  be  seen  in  these  words  : 
**  Thus  I  doubt  not  but  Jesus  Christ,  as  he  was  signified 
**  and  promised,  will  make  us   p^takors  of  his  own  sub- 

9  «  stance^ 
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«*  stance,  that  we  may  be  united  to  him  in  one  life. 
*<  Mifi.  But  how  can  that  be,  since  the  body  of  Jesus 
"  Christ  is  in  heaven,  and  we  are  in  this  earthly  pilgri-/ 
*^  mage  ?  Sch,  It  is  by  the  incomprehensible  power  of  his 
*<  Spirit,  which  unites  things  that  are  distant  in  place 
"  from  one  another." 

Ponct's  diallecticon  was  afterwards  joined  to  the  treatise 
*  De  copore  et  sanguim  Domini y  wrote  by  Bertram,  who 
also  encleavoured  to  reconcile  the  controversies  about  the 
eucharist,  and  whose  notions  are  very  particular  concern- 
ing this  important  article. 

Calvin  was  intimidated  at  nothing,  and  settled  the  peacfc 
of  Geneva.     It  would  be  difficult  to  believe,  that  in  the 
midst  of  violent  agitations   at   home,  he  could  shew  so 
much  care  as  he  did,  of  the  churches  abroad,  in  France, 
England,  Germany,  and  Poland  ;  and  write  so  many  books 
and  letters.     But  there  are  incoiltestible  proofs  of  it ;    for 
he  lived  in  continual  action,  and  almost  constantly  with 
his  pen  in  his  hand,  even  when  sickness  confined  him  to 
his  bed  •,   arising  from  his  zeal  for  the  general  good  of  the 
churches.     He  was  a  man  on  whom  God  had  conferred 
extraordinary  talents,  a   great  deal  of  wit,  an   exquisite 
judgment,  a  faithful  memory,  an  able,  indefatigable,  and 
elegant  pen ;  an  extensive  knowledge,  and  a  great  zeal  for 
the  truth.     But  he  could  not  escape  slander  abroad,  nor 
opposition  at  home. 

He  was  full  thirty  years  old  when  he  married  Idolette  de 
Bure,  the  widow  of  John  Stordeur,  a  native  of  Liege,  and 
an  Anabaptist,  whom  he  had  converted.  He  married  her 
at  Strasburg,  in  1 540,  by  the  advice  of  his  friend  Martin 
Buccr.  She  had  children  by  her  former  husband,  and  also 
brought  Calvin  a  son,  who  died  before  his  father.  She 
died  in  the  beginning  of  1549,  to  the  great  grief  of  Calvin, 
who  continued  a  widower  kll  the  rest  of  his  life. 

As  the  Reformers  married  to  prove  their  conversion 
from  the  Papists,  the  latter  reproached  them,  as  if  they 
warred  against  Rome  for  the  same  reasons  the  Grecian* 
warred  against  Troy.  «  Our  adversaries  (says  Calvin)  pre- 
"  tend  we  wage  a  sort  of  Trojan  war  for  a  woman.  Td 
«<  say  nothing  of  others  at  present;  they  must  allow  my- 
"  self  at  least  to  be  free  from  this  charge  :  Since  I  am 
«  more  particularly  able,  in  my  own  case,  to  refute  this 
"  scurrilous  reflection.  For  notwithstanding  I  was  at 
*<  liberty  to  have  married  under  the  tyranny  of  the  pope, 
"  I  voluntHrily  led  a  single  life  for  many  years." 

The 
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The  .Romanists  cast  many  reflections  on  Calvin  for 
changing  his  name  from  Cauvin,  which  was  the  name  of 
his  family  :  But  a  Protestant  divine,  who  was  minister  ot 
the  church  of  Paris,  iji  1620,  has  vindicated  him  against 
them  all,  not  only  by  some  examples,  but  also  from  solid 
reasons.  In  reality,  says  he,  the  change  of  a  letter  in 
the  name  of  Calvin,  is  very  inconsiderable,  or  none  at  all. 
In  turning  Cauvin  into  Latin,  it  cannot  be  translated 
otherwise  than  by  Calvinus^  to  give  it  an  air  and  termi- 
nation suitable  to  the  genius  of  that  language  :  For  as  the 
Picard  word  Cauve^  and  the  French  Chauvcy  is  by  all  good 
authors  expressed  in  Latin  by  Calvus  ;  so  Cauvin  in  Pica^'d, 
and  Chauvin  in  French,  must  in  Latin  be  Calvinus.   ^  Now, 

*  (says  Drelincourt,)  the  works  of  this  godly  man  being 

*  wrote  in  Latin,  and  having  made  him  universally  known 

*  by  the  name  Calvin  us  ;   if  afterwards,  when  he  wrote  in 

*  French,  he  had  used  any  other  name  than  that  of  Calvin, 

*  the  work  might  have  been   ascribed  to  some  different 
^  author,  to  the  great  damage  both  of  the   public    and 

*  printers.' 

Florimond  de  Remond  tells  us,  that  Bucer  presented  Cal- 
-vin  to  Erasmus  at  Basil,  who  having  conversed  with  Calvin, 
told  Bucer,  that  this  young  man  would  prove  a  pernicious 
creature  to  the  church.  Others  have  adopted  this  idle 
story  from  Florimond  ;  particularly  Moreri,  who  is  cen- 
sured for  it  by  Boyle.     The  whole  is  *  a  romance  5  and 

*  its  author  is  a   writer  of  no  credit,  veracity,  and  con- 

*  sistency.     Florimond  was   a   man    who  Judged  ivithout 

*  conscience^   lurote  ivithont  learnings  and  built  houses  ivithcut 

*  money.     Of  these  three  accomplishments  the   fir§t  and 

*  second  are  far  more  common  than  the  third.'  The 
authority  of  such  a  man  is  of  no  weight,  as  he  confoundij 
and  misplaces  circumstances;  and  cannot  see  in  his  work 
the  blunders,  absurdities,  and  impossibilities  which  staro 
full  in  his  eyes.  We  should  therefore  be  very  weak  tf» 
give  any  credit  to  Florimond  de  Remond,  when  he  brings 
neither  witnesses,  nor  any  other  sort  of  proof :  We  should 
be  very  imprudent  to  trust  him,  and  highly  deserve  to  be 
deceived,  if  we  made  such  a  bad  use  of  our   sincerity^ 

*  I  should  not,  (says  Boyle,)  have  been  so  busy  in  exposing 
«  the  falsities   of  Remond,    if  I  had  not  observed   they 

*  spread  from  book  to  book,  and  that  the  most  celebrated 

<  authors  procure  them  a  sort  of  perpetuity  by  adopting 
«  them.     I  have   met   with   them   in  the  last  volume  of 

<  father  Alexander's  Ecclesiastical  History.'    However,  all 
tilings   rightly   considered,    this  judgment   of  the   great 
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Erasmus  must  be  vcr)'  much  to  the  glory,  of  Calvin,  ac- 
cording to  the  Protestant  hypothesis  :  For  it  proves,  tliat 
he  acknowledged  the  eminent  qualities  of  this  young  man, 
if  he  said,  Video  magnam  pestem  oriri  in  eccUsia  contra  eccle-" 
siam ;  which  are  the  words  of  Florimond.  One  cannot 
help  admiring  the  decent  manner  in  which  the  illu^strious 
Thuanus  hath  spoken  of  Calvin,  who  says,  <  he  was  called 

<  the  great  divine.* 

Calvin  established  the  Presbyterian  government  in  the 
church  of  Geneva,  and  elders  were  accordingly  appointed. 
The  catechism,  which  he  wrote  in  French  and  Latin,  wa« 
an  admirable  piece,  and  found  such  approbation  and  en- 
tertainment in  foreign  places,  that  it  was  translated  into 
High  Dutch,  Low  Dutch,  English,  and  Scotch:  Immanuel 
Trcmellius  translated  it  into  Hebrew,  as  Henry  Stephens 
did  into  Greek.  Calvin  modestly  shewed  that  his  doctrine 
had  the  approbation  of  the  most  learned  men  of  that  age ; 
as  Zuinglius,  Oecolampadius,  Bucer,  Melancthon,  Capito, 
Myconius,  and  Zuichius*,  which  he  proved  out  of  their 
writings. 

He  made  much  use  of  Farel  and  Vtret  \  yet  he  contribut- 
ed much  more  to  them.  It  was  pleasing  to  goRJl  men,  to 
behold  three  such  persons,  so  famous  in  the  church,  co- 
operating in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  excelling  in  several 
gifts  of  the  Spirit.  Farel  excelled  in  a  certain  greatness 
of.  mind,  whose  thundering  sermons  could  not  be  heard 
•without  trembling  •,  and  whose  ardent  prayers  would  ele- 
vate the  soul.  Virot  so  much  excelled  in  sweet  eloquence, 
that  he  chained  his  hearers  to  his  lips.  Calvin  fitted  the 
mind  with  grave  and  sententious  discourses.  So  that 
Bcza  says,  *  I  often  thought,  that  the  gifts  of  these  three 

<  men,  meeting  in  one,  would  make  a  complete  pastor.* 
The   ordinary  Ubours   of  Calvin   lycre  these.     Every 

other  Sabbath  he  preached  twice.  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  he  read  his  divinity  lectures.  Thursday  he 
©ssisted  in  the  consistory  for  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  On  Friday  he  read  a  lecture  in  exposition  of 
some  ditHcult  places  in  scripture:  Besides  his  public 
writings,  and  private  negociations.  Gop  so  blessed  his 
ministry,  that  he  was  applied  and  resorted  to  from  all  parts 
of  the  Christiiin  world  ;  some  to  consult  his  advice  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  others  to  hear  him  preach.  This 
filled  the  city  of  Geneva  with  a  great  concourse  of  people  ; 
and,  besides  the  established  church,  there  were  also 
fhyrches  for  the  English,  Spaniards,  and  Italians. 
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In  154-2,  Calvin  confuted  the  Sorbonnists  in  those  ar- 
ticles of  religion  which  they  would  have  imposed  upon 
mankind.  The  next  year  he  was  attacked  by  Albert 
Pyghius,  whom  he  refuted  in  his  answer  about  free-will^ 
whom  he  dedicated  to  Philip  Melancthon,  who  testified  his 
regard  for  that  work  in  his  epistles.  Pyghius  was  a  Dutch 
divine  :  He  was  remarkable  for  his  extreme  ugliness  and 
dissonant  voice  :  But  he  was  reputed  the  greatest  sophister 
^f  .the  time.  The  pope  rewarded  him  with  the  provost- 
ship  of  St  John  at  Utrecht,  for  defending  his  bull  to  the 
general  council  in  153S  •,  and  he  expected  to  be  promoted 
to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal,  if  he  opposed  and  refuted 
the  doctrine  of  Calvin.  The  cardinals  Sadolct  and  Cer- 
vinus  were  his  patrons.  The  former  assured  him,  that 
he  would  recommend  him  to  the  pope  and  cardinals.  The 
Jatter  wrote  to  him,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  October, 
154:2,  in  these  words  :  *  As  to   your  debtSj  were  it  in  my 

*  power  to  pay  them,  you  should  be  in   no  distress  :  And 

*  ihcxugh  his  holiness,  at  present,  is  put  to  vast  charges 
*.on    many  accounts,  I  will  not   fail   to  represent   your 

*  services  and  wants,  and  to  assist  you  as  much  as  I  can.* 

Some  say,  that  the  reading  of  Calvin's  works  made 
Pyghius  heterodox  with  respect  to  the  merit  of  good  works, 
and  the  justification  of  sinners.  Others  affirm,  that  Pyg- 
hius examined  the  works  of  Calvin  with  so  great  a  desire 
of  refuting  them,  that  he  run  into  another  extreme,  and 
followed  the  steps  of  the  Pelagians.  Cardinal  Bona  adr 
vised,  that  the  works  of  Pyghius  should  be  read  with 
caution.  And  Posseviuus  said,  that  his  doctrine,  concern- 
ing original  sin  and  grace,  was  contrary  to  the  writings 
of  St  Augustin.     <  Pyghius,  (says  Bcza,,)  cliose  Calvin  for 

*  his  antagonist,  that,  by  gaining  a  notable  victory  over 
<  him,  he  might  get  a  cardinal's  hat  from  the  pope  :  But 

*  he  was  disappointed    in    his  expectation,   and  only  ob- 

*  tained  the  reward  which  the  enemies  of  truth  deserve  ; 
^  that  is,  to  be  despised  by  learned  and  wise  men,  and  de- 
«  ceived  by  Satan  and  himself.' 

Dr  George  Carleton,  bishop  of  Chichester,  in  1619,  pub- 
lished a  book  entitled,  <  Consensus  eccks,    catholics  centra 

*  triaentims  de  scripturlsy  ecc/esla,  Jide  et  gratia^  ^c*  in 
which  he  says,  *  The  Papists  assert  that  Pyghius,  other- 

*  wise  a  catholic  doctor,  was  led  away  by  reading  the 
•'  works  of  Calvin  :  But  Pyghius  himself  affirms,  he  had 
-*  his  doctrine  only  from  the  scriptures.     O  Calvin,  happy 

*  even   by  the  testimony  of   thy  adversaries,    since    thy 

*  writings  are  so  conformable  to  the  holy  scriptures,  that 

1  ,      ^  whac 
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*  wh?.t  a  very  famous  popish  doctor  confesses  he  took  from 

*  the  scriptures,  other  Papists  imputed  to  the  reading  of 
<  thy  books  !  Certainly  had  not  the  opinion  of  scholastic 

*  divines  evidently  clashed   with  the  scriptures,  Pyghius 

*  would  never  have  forsaken  it.' 

But  a  Romish  writer,  who  imprudently  reckons  Calvirt 
among  the  first  class  of  heretics,  and  Luther  among  those 
of  the  second,  says,  that  -<  Luther  required  less  learning 

*  in  his  reader  than  Calvin,  whose  subtle  way  of  writing 
«  may  impose  even  upon  them  who  are  tolerably  learned, 

*  as  we  find  by  Pyghius,  who  frequently  split  upon  rocks, 

*  by  reading  his  works,  though  he  was  a  leirned  man.' 
A  French  minister  also  says,  that  Pyghius  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  grace  ;  and  affirmed,  that  we  are  net  justified 
by  an  inherent  righteousness  within  us  :  But  he  was  sharply 
censured  by  the  dean  of  the  university  of  Louvain,  who 
reproached  him  with  having  been  corrupted  by  reading 
Calvin's  Institution. 

Calvin  never  acknowledged  that  his  works  had  made 
Pyghius  orthodox  in  the  least :  On  the  contrary,  he  said,. 
«  All  this  not  only  savours  of  the  school  of  Pelagius^ 
<<  but  is  almost  an  open  profession  of  the  Pelagian  im- 
«  piety.  He  maintains  many  things  as  those  Pelagians 
<«  did  whom  Augustin  describes  ;  and  is  much  worse  than 
<*  some  of  them  were.  And  therefore  Pyghius  in  vain 
«f  either  attempts  to  disjoin  himself  from  Pelagius,  with 
«*  whom  I  have  evidently  proved  he  agrees,  or  to  join 
«  us  to  the  Manichecs,  or  other  heretics,  from  whom 
<*  we  differ  no  less,  than  he  does  from  the  orthodox  sense 
«<  of  the  church." 

Pyghius  has  also  been  stigmatized  for  a  Pelagian  by  a 
Janscnist,  who  calls  him,  <  A  man  that  could  not  appro- 
«  hend  the  doctrine  of  St  Augustin,  nor  that  of  the  church  ; 

<  having  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  corruption 

<  of  nature,  and  original  sin,  which    is    the  key  of  that 

<  doctrine.     A    man    full   of  Pelagian   errors  about  that 

<  matter,  who    spoke    agsinst  divine   predestination,   and 

*  the  doctrine  of  efficacious  and  free  grace,  with  great  in- 

<  discretion  and    ignorance.'     This    Jansenist   concludes, 
that  *  it  is  no  wonder,  if  the  whole  faculty  of  Louvain, 

<  in  the  famous  censure  of  1587,  called  Pyghius  a  favourer 

<  and  a  colleague  of  the   semi-pelagians  j  if  tlie   faculty 

*  of  Douay,   in   their  censure,  reckoned  him  among  the 
'  disciples  of  Faustus  Rejensis  ;  if  the  learned  Estius  spoke 

*  of  him   much   in   the    same   manner ;  and  if  Dr   John 

*  Molanus  says,  that  the  most  learned  divines  blame  him 

'      «  for 
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*  for  having  departed  from  the  doctrine  of  St  Augustin, 

*  concerning  original  sin,  predestination,  and  grace/ 

Pelagius,  a  briton,  was  the  author  of  that  heresy  which 
bore  his  name,  and  began  in  the  fifth  century.     He  main- 
tiined,  That  man  may  be  well  inclined  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  grace  of  GOD ;  and  that  grace  is  given  in 
proportion  to  our  merit :  That  man  may  arrive  at  such  a 
«tate  of  perfection,  as  to  be  no  longer  subject  to  passions 
or  sin.     That  there  is  no  original  sin  ;  and  that  children 
ivho  die  without  baptism  arc  not  damned.     Manich^eus,  or 
Manes,  was  the  author  of  that  sect,  ^vhich  was  called 
'after  him  in  the  fourth  century  ;  the  foundation  of  whose  , 
doctrine  was,  that  there  are  two  principles  of  all  things, 
the  one  good,  and  the  other  evil ;  both  of  them  eternal, 
hovereign,  immortal,  and  independant.     Those  who  are 
desirous  of  knowing  the  nature  and  propagation  of  these 
heresies,  may  consult  Dupin's  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  2* 
p.  Ill  to  118.  for  the  Manichees ;  and  cent.  5.  chap.  2. 
iicr  the  Pelagians,  from  p.  176  to  181.     As  also  Fuller's 
Church  History,  cent.  5.  And  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  vol.  4*. 
p.  i)0.  under  the  article  Manichees  ;  and  in  vol.  5.  p.  815. 
where  he  explains,  <  how  what  he  has  said  concerning  the 
*  objections  of  the   Manichees  ought  to  be  considered.*' 
I  shall  only  make  this  fiirther  observation,  that  the  trea- 
tises which  Pyghius  wrote  concerning  free-will  against 
Calvin,  and  about  original  sin,  have  been  placed  among 
the  books  prohibited  by  the  Spanish  inquisition.     Pyghius 
was  so  provoked  at  a  book  which  Bucer  wrote  against  him, 
that  it  listened  his  death,  in  drawing  up  an  answer,  which 
he  left  unfinished. 

In  1 544,  Calvin  declared  his  opinion  about  the  power 
of  the  church  of  Neufchatel  in  ecclesiastical  censures. 
The  same  year  he  displeased  Sebastian  Castalio,  because  he 
disapproved  of  the  translation  which  Castalio  had  made  olF 
the  New  Testament  into  French  and  Latin.  Castalio  was 
skilled  in  1/atin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  He  published  a 
Greek  poem  on  the  life  of  St  John  the  baptist ;  and  a 
Latin  poem,  which  is  a  paraphrase  on  the  prophet  Jonas. 
He  acquired  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  Calvin,  during 
his  abode  at  Strasburg,  in  1340.  Calvin  procured  for 
him  the  place  of  teacher  in  the  college  of  Geneva,  which 
Castalio  exercised  till  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  city, 
for  having  maintained  some  particular  opinions,  Castalio 
began  his  Latin  translation  at  Geneva,  in  1542,  which  he 
fini  shed  at  Basil  in  1550,  and  dedicated  to  Edward  VL 
king  of  England.    The  French  translation  was  printed  at 
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Basil  in  1555,  and  was  dedicated  to  Henry  II.  His  trans- 
iatioii  of  the  scripture  is  variously  spoken  of ;  some  blame 
k  much,  others  speak  very  well  of  it.     The  fault  which 
was  most  generally  condemned  in  his  Latin  translation,  is 
the  affectation  of  using  classic  Latin  only,  which  made 
him  say  Genius  instead  of  AngeluSj   Lotto  instead  of  Bap^ 
tismusy  and   Respubiica  instead  of  EccUsia,     Vossius,  and 
other  learned  persons,  censured  him  for  it  with  reasop. 
He  is  accused  of  running  into  another  extreme  in  hia 
French  translation,  where  he  made  use  of  low  and  mean 
terms,     Bayle,  indeed,  wonders  at  the  impudence  of  Ga- 
rasse,  and  says.  If  another  than  Castalio  had  made  that 
translation  of  the   scripture,   they  would  not  have  com- 
plained so  much  against   hia  language :  For  he  died  of 
poverty,  if  we  believe  Scaliger  j  and  his  misfortune  has 
given  him  no  author  to  pity   him   but  Moutaign,  who  is 
remarkable  for  the  solidity  of  his  reflection  on  this  curious 
and  melancholy  fact,  which  is  worthy  to  be  consulted, 
and  may  be  found  in  his  elegant  essays,  book  1.  chap.  34, 
p.   353.      But  we    have  it  from  a   great  authority,  that 
many  persons  judged,  that  Castalio  applied  his  impure 
hands  to  the  translation  of  the  scriptures  with  an  insolent 
temerity.     And  Beza  says,  that  the  jargon  of  Poictou,  the 
grossest  of  all  the  jargons  of  France,  may  appear  less  bar- 
barous than  the  epistle  of  Castalio.     We,  are  told,  tliat 
Castalio  aspired  to  the  ministry,  and  had  sometimes  preach- 
ed ;  But  he  was  no  minister  at  Geneva.    He  was  so  vexed, 
'  that  he  could  not  make  Calvin  approve  of  the  impertinences 
of  his  French  translations  of  the  New  Testament,  that  he 
begun  to   spread  sonie   errors  j  and  to  maintain,  that  the 
Song  of  Sofigs  was  an  obscene  piece,  which  ought  to  be 
Jeft  out  of  the  canon  of  the  scriptures.     He  inveighed 
against  the  ministers  who  opposed  his  intention  ;  for  which 
he  was  cited  before  the  senate,  where  he  was  heard  on  tlie 
iirst  of  June,  when  he  was  declared  convicted  of  calumny, 
and  was  ordered  to  leave  the  town.     Beza  farther  says,  to 
the  Genevese,  that  '  Satan  endeavoured  to  shake  them  and 

<  their  faith,  by  the  means^of  Sebastian  Castalio,  a  man  of 

*  pretended  piety.  "Die  blow,  though  seemingly  light, 
^  v/as  a  dangerous  one  :  However,  your  city  was  purged 

*  from   the   latent  poison    in  the  year  forty-five,  by  ex- 

<  pcUing  tlie  man  himself,'  This  recital  seems  over^ 
strained,  wh'Mi  compared  with  an  attestation,  that  Cal- 
vin gave  to  Castalio  j  which  imports,  that  he  laid  down 
Jiis  office  voluntarily.  Doctor  Spon  does  not  say  that  he 
^'as  expelled  the  city;    but    only  that  he  was  deposed^ 
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Castalio  told  Calvin-  as  follows  :  In  your  testimonial,  yo«  * 
testify,  that  the  only  reason  of  my  leaving  you  was,  my 
different  notion  of  die  Song  of  Songs ;  and  your  inter- 
pretation of  the  article  of  faith,  concerning  the  descent 
of  Christ  mto  hell.  Your  words  are  these  :  "  We  briefly 
<<  attest  this,  that  such  was  our  opinion  of  him,  that,  by 
*^  common  consent,  he  was  designed  for  the  pastoral  of- 
**  "fice  :  And  that  no  one  may  suspect  there  was  any  other 
**  cause  of  Sebastian  Castalio*s  leaving  us,  we  certify  this- 
**  wherever  he  comes  ;  He  voluntarily  resigned  his  place 
*^  of  teacher  in  the  school :  He  behaved  himself  so  in  it, 
**  that  we  judged  him  worthy  of  this  sacred  charge.  Nor 
<<  was  it  any  blemish  in  his  life,  or  any  impious  tenets 
**  but  the  reason  above  mentioned  alone,  which  prevented 
**  his  admission." 

Castalio  retired  to  Basil,  where  he  obtained  the  pro* 
fessorship  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  died  tliere  in  1565* 
This  man  was  a  great  instance  of  learning  and  poverty : 
But  if  be  had  kept  within  the  bounds  of  his  profession^ 
he  would  have  done  greater  services  than  he  did  to  the 
commonwealth  of  learning  ^  and  would  have  secured  him* 
self  from  many  vexations  j  instead  of  which,  he  set  up 
for  a  mystic,  and  a  devotee,  and  concerned  himself  with 
the  nice  and  obsdure  questions  of  divinity. 

A  diet  was  held  at  Spires  in  154 4*.     Upon  this  occasionj 
Calvin  published  his  book  <<  Of  the  necessity  of  reforming 
^<  the  church ;"  which  was  more  solid  and  nervous  than 
any  other  bopk,  that  had  appeared  on  that  subject  among 
bis  cotemporaries.    He  answered  the  insolent  letters  v/hich 
the  pope  wrote  to  the  emperor,  on  bis  promising  the  Pro^ 
testants  to  hold  a  general  council }  which  the  pope  said 
was  thrusting  l>is  sickle  into  another  man's  harvest.     And 
he  also  wrote  two  books,  wherein  he  confuted  the  Ana^ 
.baptists  and  Libertines,  who  had  revived  the  monstrous 
heresies  of  former  ages.     The  libertines  were  a  sect  of 
heredcs  who  sprung  up  in  Holland  in  1325,  whose  heads 
were  Quintin  and  Copin.     They  maintained,  that  what- 
ever was  done  by  men,  was  done  by  the  Spiric  of  GOD  ; 
and  thence  concluded  there  was  no  sin,  but  to  those  who 
thought  it  so.     They  also  asserted,  that  to  live  without 
any  doubt  or  scruple,  was  to  return  to  the  state  of  in* 
nocency.     They  allowed  tli^ir  followers  to  call  themselves 
Catholics,  or  Protestants,  according  to  the  company  they 
fell  in.      They  pretended,   that  the  soul  died  with  the 
^ody  5  that  heaven  was  a  dream,  hell  a  phantom,  and  re- 
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Hgion  a  mere  trick  of  state  ;  with  many  other  monstro 
opinions* 

The  queen  of  Navarre  was  offended  with  Calvin's  Ixk 
against  the  Libertines,  because  he  had  censured  Quint 
and  Pocqucs,  whom  she  admitted  into  her  house.  'JThi 
were  two  desperate  Libertines,  whose  errors  and  bla 
phenjies  were  confuted  by  Calvin.  Quintin  had  embrace 
the  reformed  religion  :  But  he  fell  off,  and  was  made  pr 
fessor  of  the  canon  law  at  Paris  in  1536.  He  afterwar 
demanded,  that  the  protestants  should  be  proceeded  agair 
with  the  utmost  severity :  But  though  that  bloody  spi. 
had  so  long  prevailed,  it  was  thought  strange  that  a  clerg 
man  should  take  upon  himself  to  solicit  such  a  thin 
His  speech,  upon  delivering  the  memorial  of  the  clerg 
to  the  king,  proved,  that  the  most  humble  and  devout  oratoi 
of  the  clergy  were  for  shedding  blood,  if  it  was  necessary 
since  they  reminded  his  majesty  of  the  order  and  threaten 
ings  of  Moses.  Besides,  Quintin  said,  that  the  king  bein; 
armed  with  the  sword,  ought  to  oppose  the  heretics  ;  Ths 
GOD  had  put  the  sword  into  his  hands  to  protect  th 
good,  and  punish  the  wicked :  And  that  none  can  den 
that  a  heretic  is  capitally  wicked,  and  consequently  ougl 
to  be  punished  capitally,  and  be  subject  to  the  sword  c 
the  magistrate. 

*  Most  of  the  grandees  of  France  began,  (says  Beza. 
«  at  this  time,  to  suit  themselves  to  the  humour  of  th 

<  king ;  and,  by  degrees,  grew  such  strangers  to  the  stud 

*  of  the  scriptures,  that  at  last  they  became  worse  than  a 

*  others.      Nay,  even  the  queen  of  Navarre  began  t 

<  behave  herself  in  a  quite  different  manner,  falling  int 

<  idolatry  like  the  rest  5  not  that  she  approved  such  8U 

*  perstitions  in  her  heart,  but  because  Rufli,  and  other 

*  like  him,  persuaded  her  they  were  indifferent  things 
But  Beza  also  says,  <  that  the  queen  of  Navarre  was  dis 

<  pleased  at  Calvin's  book  against  the  Libertines,  becaus 

<  she  was  so  incredibly  fascinated  with  Quintin  and  Poc 

*  ques,  that,  though  she  did  not  profess  their  opinions 

<  yet  she  took  them  to  be  good  men  ;  and  therefore,  ii 

<  some  measure,  thought  herself  wounded  through  thei 

*  sides.'  Her  charity  induced  her  to  protect  them  ;  an« 
is  it  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  if  she  was  provoke* 
against  Calvin,  who  with  that  cutting  stile,  peculiar  t 
him,  had  severely  handled  the  persons  whom  she  liad  pro 
tected  and  maintained.  She  complained  to  him  of  it 
which  made  an  impression  on  him,  as  she  was  still  at 
knowledged  the  protectress  of  the  reformed.     For  a  prir 
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cess,  or  any  other  woman,  to  do  good  to  those  whom  she 
takes  to  be  the  household  of  faith,  is  no  extraordinary 
thing,  as  it  is  the  common  effect  of  a  moderate  piety. 
But  for  a  queen  to  grant  her  protection  to  people  perse- 
cuted for  opinions  which  she  believes  to  be  false  ;  to  opeit 
a  sanctuary  to  them,  to  furnish  them  with  a  subsistence, 
liberally  to  relieve  the  troubles  and  inconveniences  of 
their  exile,  is  an  heroical  magnanimity  which  has  hardly 
«ny  precedent. 

Calvin,  on  the  twentieth  of  April,   154?5,  wrote  a  re- 
spectful letter  to  this  queen,  to  justify  his  conduct;  wherein    , 
he  says,  «<  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  your  letters,  I 
«  dispatched  this  answer,  that  I  might  give  you  full  satis- 
«  faction  on  this  account,  lest  you  should  abate  any  thing  JL 

<*  of  that  zeal,  of  which  hitherto  you  have  made  profession,  ^ 

<*  and  expressed  in  reality."  Beza  speaks  favourably  of 
this  queen  in  his  Icones  :  And  Brantome  says,  she  was 
suspected  of  Lutheranism,  which  was  then  the  name  in  ^ 

France  of  what  has  been  since  called  Calvinism. 

Calvin  so  far  prevailed,  that  the  Libertines  were  checked 
in  France,  and  confined  themselves  to  Holland. 

The  year  1545  was  rendered  infamous  by  that  cruel  and 
^abominable  edict  which  the  parliament  of  Aquitain  issued 
against  the  poor  Waldcnses,  whereby  the  most  unparalleled 
harbaritics  were  exercised  upon  these  unhappy  people, 
without  any  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  even  to  the  very  burn- 
ing of  their  towns.  The  Waldenses,  or  Vaudois,  were 
a  sect  established  ^by  Peter  Vaud,  or  Valdo^  a  rich  merchant 
of  Lyons  in  France,  in  1 160,  who  found  out  several  error« 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  began  a  reformation.  The 
clergy  excommunicated  him,  and  persecuted  some  of  his 
disciples,  which  occasioned  them  to  quit  Lyons,  and  fly 
into  the  vallies  of  Piedmont,  which  have  been  ever  since 
inhabited  by  their  descendants,  who  have  adhered  to  their 
doctrine. 

Calvin  was  greatly  afflicted  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
Waldenses,  to  whom  he  had  wrote  consolatory  letters  a 
«hort  time  before,  and  sent  them  faithful  pastors  for  in- 
structing them  in  the  gospel  precepts.  He  wrote  to  the 
reformed  in  France,  to  convince  them  they  acted  in  a  per-- 
nicious  manner,  who  pretended  it  was  no  sin  to  be  present 
at  the  popish  services,  if  they  kept  the  true  religion  in 
their  hearts.  He  told  them,  it  was  an  error  condemned 
by  the  ancient  fathers  :  And,  because  some  of  them  might 
think  him  too  rigid,  he  adjoined  to  his  own  the  opinions 
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of  Melancthon,  Bucer,  and  Martyr;  whereby  the  nzmeot 
these  Nicodemites  became  obnoxious ;  for  so  they  were 
called,  who  cloaked  their  errors  with  his  example. 

When  the  emperor  held  the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  in  ISifl, 
the  necessity  of  his  affairs  compelled  him  to  grant  the 
Protestants  the  interim;  that  is^  a  set  form  of  faith, 
*  which  might  be  agreeable  to  both  parties,  till  a  general 
cduncil  should  regulate  the  points  wherein  the  Protestants 
had  abandoned  the  sentiments  of  the  Roman  church.  The 
emperor  wanted  to  invade  the  Turkish  dominions  in  A- 
frica  :  But  he  lost  half  of  his  army  in  that  fatal  expedition, 
and  returned  to  Germany,  where  he  renewed  his  severities 
against  the  Protestants.  Calvin  assisted  Melancthon  in 
writing  against  the  interim  ;  while  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  England  were  engaged  in  a  war  against  France, 
which  ended  in  1546,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  death 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.      ' 

The  city  of  Geneva  had  been  infested  with  the  plague, 
and  very  unhappy  divisions  began  there  in  1 546.  Calvin, 
from  the  pulpit,  exclaimed  against  the  wickedness  of  the 
people,  who  revived  the  controversy  about  their  privi^ 
leges,  and  would  not  suffer  their  pastors  t.i  dispose  of  the 
ecclesiastical  goods  taken  from  the  Pontificians,  as  they 
ought  to  be.  The  young  people  would  not  suffer  them* 
selves  to  be  deprived  of  their  sports,  taverns,  and  other  places 
of  debauchery.  .The  ministers  insisted  earnestly  upon  it, 
both  in  the  council  and  church,  threatening  the  contuina- 
eious  with  excommunication.  One  of  the  council  accused 
Calvin,  that  he  had  taught  false  doctrine  for  the  space  of 
seven  years :  But  the  council  committed  him  to  prison, 
without  the  solicitation  of  Calvin,  and  enjoined  him  to  per^ 
form  penance  by  carrying  a  torch  in  his  hand  through  tho 
city. 

Viret's  servant  received  a  letter  from  Calvin  :  But,  in- 
stead of  carrying  it  to  his  master,  as  he  was  directed,  he 
delivered  it  to  the  Syndics,  who  broke  it  open,  and  were 
not  a  little  displeased  at  some  passages  in  it,  especially 
where  he  told  Viret,  "  that  the  people  of  Geneva  would 
"  govern  without  GOD  ;  and  that  he  had  to  do  with 
«  hypocrites/'  Calvin  was  sent  for  to  answer  this  before 
them  ;  when  he  justified  his  complaint  by  the  instance  of 
several  debauched  persons,  who  were  suffered  to  scoff  at 
the  word  of  GOD,  and  to  slight  their  instructions. 
Calvin  left  the  city,  at  the  same  time  that  Farel  departed 
from  Neufchatel  to  go  to  Zurick,  to  be  professor  at  a  synod 
composed  of  divines  from  Switzerland  and  the  Grissons* 

At 
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At  bis  retuniy  he  set  forth  his  commentiries  on  the  epistle 
of  St  Paul  to  Titus,^  which  he  dedicated  to  Farel  and 
"Viret,  in  consideration  of  the  strict  friendship  and  unity 
between  them. 

Calvin  remarked  of  Luther,  that  he  often  prayed  he 
might  not  see  the  vials  of  wrath  poured  upon  Germany  ; 
which  immediately  after  his  death  came  upon  those  places 
in  a  storm,  and  with  the  swiftness  and  execution  of  a 
whirlwind.     Luther  died  in  154^:  and  all  Germany  was 
in  armS)  in  i;54«7,  on  account   of  religion ;  which  gave 
great  trouble  to  Calvin,  who  was  glad  that  Bucer,  Martyr,- 
and  some  other  of  his  friends,   were  sheltered  from  the 
ttorm  in  England,  where  they  were  invited  by  archbishop 
Cranmer,    The  Calvinists  said,  that  Bucer  favoured  episco- 
pacy :  But  Calvin  entertained  a  good  opinion  of  him,  and 
wrote  to  him  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  while  he  was 
assisting  the  Reformers  in  England.     Calvin  advised  Bucer 
how  to  conduct  himself  before  king  Jldward  VL     He 
corresponded  with  the  duke  of  Somerset  j  and  gave  him  his 
6pinbn  how  the  Reformation  should  be  carried  on.     In 
one  of  his  letters  to  the  lord  protector,  he  expressed  his 
dislike  of  praying  for  the  dead  ^  *  which  was  one  of  those 

*  things  he  termed  tolerabiles  tneptias^  Englished  by  some, 

*  tolerable  fooleries ;  more  mildly  by  others,  tolerable  itn- 
^  fifties sesi  The  protector  seemed  to  threaten  to  abolish 
episcopal  autliority  itself,  both  out  of  church  and  state  : 
But  this  was  an  impracticable  scheme,  and  archbishoj> 
Cranmer  soon  convinced  him  of  his  errors.  The  foreign 
professors,  who  had  taken  refuge,  and  were  settled  in 
England,  were  put  upon  combating  the  popish  doctrine 
of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament ;  and  many 
disputes  upon  tliat  head  were  held  in  the  universities,  a^ 
mentioned  in  the  life  of  Peter  Martyr.  Calvin,  in  hi?* 
epistolary  correspondence  with  the  protector,  endeavoured 
to  thiite  the  Protestant  churches  :  niiy,  (says  Mr  Strype,) 
there  was  so  much  joy  abroad  at  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land under  Edward  VL  that  Calvin,  Bullinger,  and  others, 
«  in  a  letter  to  the  king,  offered  to  make  him  their  de-. 
«  fender,  and  to  have  bishops  in  their  churches,  as  there 

<  were  in  England  \  with  a  tender  of  their  service  to  assist 

<  and  unite  together.'  This  good  work  wiis  obstructed 
by  the  machinations  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  by  the 
artifices  of  some  popish  bishops  here  at  home.  Calvin, 
however,  renewed  his  endeavours  upon  the  accession  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  and,  in  a  letter  to  archbishop  Parker, 
iesired  him  "  to  prevail  with  her  majesty  to  siiminQn  a 

'   <*  general 
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«  general  assembly  of  all  the  Protestant  clergy,  wher«- 
««  soever  dispersed ;  and  that  a  set  form  and  method  might 
«  be  established,  not  only  in  her  dominions,  but  also 
«  among  all  the  reformed  and  evangelical  churches  abroad.'' 
While  this  important  business  was  meditating,  the  design 
was  frustrated  by  the  death  of  Calvin ;  but  how  probably 
all  parties  might  have  been  reconciled  appears  from  Cal- 
vin's own -opinion  of  a  moderate  episcopacy.  Let  them 
«  give  us,  (says  he,)  such  an  hierarchy,  in  which  bishops 
*«  may  be  so  above  the  rest,  as  they  refuse  not  to  be  under 
<«  Chi^ist,  and  dep  jna  upon  him  as  their  only  head ;  that 
•^  they  maintain  a  brotherly  society,  &c.  If  there  be  any 
<«  that  do  not  behave  themselves  with  all  reverence  and 
^  obedience  towards  them,  there  is  no  anathema,  but  I 
«  confess  them  worthy  of  it."  The  truth  is,  Calvin  and- 
Parker  were  but  of  one  mind ;  and  so  are  all  good  men, 
in  essentials :  They  both  laboured  and  wished  to  promote 
tlie  establishment  of  pure  religion,  and  not  their  own  gain 
or  glory.  And  so,  in  later  times,  if  such  men  as  arch- 
bishops Usher  and  Leighton,  Mr  Borrough,  Mr  Philip 
Henry,  and  some  other  excellent  men,  moderate  in  their 
tempers,  and  in  their  attachment  to  indifferent  things, 
could  have  been  assembled  to  determine  the  outward  mode 
and  form  of  the  church,  we  should  have  had  no  dissenters 
among  us  but  very  bad  men ;  and  the  hearts  and  hands 
of  all  true  Christians  would  have  been  much  more  strength- 
ened and  united.  This  is  the  true  purpose  of  all  out- 
ward forms  amongst  Christians  ;  who,  if  they  have  in- 
deed the  grace  of  God  in  their  souls,  have  no  real  differ- 
ences between  themselves,  worth  a  moment's  contention* 
But  to  proceed. 

Francis  Baudouin,  who  lodged  with  Calvin,  gave  out, 
that,  in  Bucer's  judgment,  Calvin  kept  no  measure  either 
in  liis  love  or  hatred  ;  or  that  he  either  raised  people  above 
the  heavens,  or  sunk  them  down  to  hell.  But  Calvin 
solemnly  protested,  that  Bucer  had  never  censured  him 
in  that  manner.  "  I  call  GOD  and  his  angels  to  wit- 
«<  ness,  (says  Calvin,)  that  what  Baudouin  recites  of  that 
<<  matter,  is  a  wicked  fiction  of  his  own.  May  GOD 
<<  so  prosper  me,  as  I  never  heard  any  such  thing  from 
<<  Bucer :  On  the  contrary,  Bucer,  whom  I  revere  as  a 
«  father,  cultivated  a  mutual  -brotherly  friendship  with 
««  me,  with  so  much  affection,  that  it  grieved  him  very 
<*  much  when  I  left  Strasburg.  It  is  certain,  he  strove 
<*  to  the  utqpost  to  retain  me  by  any  means  whatsoever. 
*<  There  is  also  a  letter  of  his  to  our  senate,  wherein  he 

I  '  «  complains 
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««  complains  that  I  was  recalled  hither  to  the  great  loss  of 
«  the  whole  church ;  and  in  short  goes  so  far,  that  he 
"  says,  I  am  inferior  to  none  of  the  ministers  of  sound 
«<  doctrine,  and  have  but  few  equals."  Baudouin  con- 
fesses, in  his  answer,  that  he  had  not  seen  what  Bucer  had 
wrote  to  Calvin  ;  but  he  brags  he  had  Calvin's  answer  to 
Bucer.  Theodore  Beza  wrote  to  Baudouin,  and  made  the 
following  apology  for  Calvin ;  «  You  say  Calvin  cursed 

*  himself  if  ever  he  heard  any  such  thing  from  Bucer : 

*  But  why  do  you  omit  what  is  most  to  the  purpose  ? 

*  For  these  are  Calvin's  words  :  "  Baudouin  says,  that 
"  Bucer  once  told  me  that  I  kept  no  measure  in  my  hatred 
<*  or  love ;  but  was  a  man  of  that  vehemence,  that  I 
**  either  extolled  a  man  above  the  skies,  or  debased  him  to 
«*  hell."     You  see  manifestly,  though   you  are  so  blind 

*  with  ni|jie  or  hatred  that  you  can  see  nothing,  that  what 
«  you  wrote  obscurely  of  Bucer's  rebuke,  Calvin  under- 

*  stood  as  of  some  conversation  ;  and,  therefore,  remem- 
«  bering  the  sweet  and  uninterrupted  friendship  that  had 

*  been  between  him  and  Bucer,  did  not  rashly  break  out 
«  into  that  expression ;  so  that  this  is  nothing  at  all  to  the 

*  letter,  which  you  have  corrupted  too  ;  for  Bucer,  whose 

*  letter  I  have  in  his  own  hand-writing,  did  not  write,  yot4 

*  judge  as  you  love  /  but  lue  judge  as  u^e  love^  whereby  he 

*  comprehended  himself  in  the  number,  and  de|)lored  a 
«  common  fault  of  mankind.'  Beza  also  remarks,  that 
those  two  great  men  soon  altered  their  style  in  writing  to 
each  other ;  and  that  there  are  letters  of  Bucer  to  Calvin 
of  a  later  date,  and  full  of  mildness. 

«  Calvin,  (says  a  late  excellent  writer)  has  been  taxed 

*  with  fierceness  and  bigotry :  But  his  meekness  and  be- 
«  nevolence  were  as  eminent,  as  the  malice  of  his  tra- 

*  ducers  is  shameless,     I  shall  give  one  single  instance  of 

*  his  modesty  and  gentleness.     While  he  was  a  very  young 

*  man,  disputes  ran  high  between  Luther  and  some  other 

<  Reformers,  concerning  the  manner  of  Christ's  presence 

*  in  the  holy  sacrament,  ^  Luther,  whose  temper  was  na- 

<  turally  warm  and   rough,  heaped  many  hard  names  on 

<  the  divines  who  differed  from  him  on  the  article  of  con- 

<  substantiation*,  and,  among  the  rest,  Calvin  came  in 
«  for  his  dividend  of  abuse.     Being  informed  of  the  harsU 

*  appellations  he  received,  b(S  meekly  replied,  in  a  letter 

*  to  BuUinger ;  "  It  is  a  frequent  saying  with  me,  that, 
"  if  Luther  should  even  call  me  a  devil,  I  hold  him  not- 
"  withstanding  in  such  veneration,  that  I  sh^l  always 
"  own  him  to  be  an  illustrious  servant  of  COD  ;  who, 

Voi..  II.  ♦  G  ,  «  though 
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«  though  he  abounds  in  extraordinary  virtues,  is  not  with* 
out  tonsiderable  imperfections."— -Turretin*s  opinion 
of  him  also  deserves  attention.  *  John  Calvin,  (says 
he,)  was  i  man,  whose  memory  will  be  blessed  in  every 
succeeding  age.  He  instructed  and  enlightened,  not 
only  the  church  of  Geneva,  but  also  the  whole  Reformed 
world,  by  his  immense  labours.  Insomuch,  that  all  the 
Reformed  churches  are,  in  the  gross,  frequently  called 
by  his  name.'  Thus  wrote  this  candid  Arminian,  and 
therefore  an  unsuspected  evidence  of  all  undue  partia- 
lity, so  late  as  the  year  1734?.'  See  Toplady's  Historic 
Proof.' 

In  1548,  Calvin  wrote  his  «  Antidote  against  the  seven 
^  sessions  of  the  council  of  Trent."  He  also  wrote  com- 
mentaries upon  six  of  St  Paul's  Epistles :  And  he  more 
fully  confuted  the  Interinty  which  was  publisHfid  for  the 
destruction  of  the  German  churches.  He  drew  up  a  trea- 
tise against  judicial  astrology :  And  he  sent  letters  to  the 
Protestants' at  Roan,  to  detect  the  fraud  of  a  Franciscan 
friar,  who  had  spread  among  them  the  poisonous  doctrines 
of  the  Libertines  and  Carpocratians.  The  latter  were 
condemned  in  208,  for  placing  the  image  of  Aristotlie  next 
to  that  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  for  adoring  him,  through  an 
extravagant  zeal  for  his  doctrine. 

The  next  year,  Calvin  lost  his  wife,  who  was  a  valuable 
woman  5  and  he  bore  his  loss  with  such  constancy,  that  it 
gave  an  excellent  example  to  the  whole  church. 

A  great  contention  happened  in  the  Saxon  churches 
about  things  indifferent :  Upon  which  they  sent  to  Calvin 
for  his  judgment,  who  freely  declared  his  opinion  to 
them.  He  also  admonished  Melancthon  of  his  ^uty,  who 
was  accused  for  too  much  softness  in  this  point :  But 
Calvin  afterwards  found  it  to  be  a  false  charge.  He  wrote 
consolatory  letters  to  Brentius  in  his  exile.  He  accom- 
pained  Farel  to  Zurick,  where,  in  a  syond  of  all  the  Hel- 
vetian churches,  he  shewed  his  agreement  with  them  5  and 
indeed  there  was  no  great  difficulty  to  bring  good  and 
wise  men  into  an  harmonious  concord.  This  agreement 
made  a  stronger  union  between  the  churches  of  Zurich 
and  Geneva  5  and  increased  the  friendship  between  Calvin 
and  Bullinger. 

When  Calvin  returned  to* Geneva,  the  senate  published 
a  decree,  empowering  the  ministers  to  require  of  every 
family  an  account  of  their  faith :  And  they  ordered^  that 
no  holy-day  should  be  observed  but  the  sabbath.     Tbi!^ 
made  the  enemies  of  Calvin  say,  he  had  even  aboUshec^ 
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the  Sabbath ;  to  which  he  gave  his  answer  in  his  book 
«*  Of  Scandals,"  dedicated  to  Laurence  Normendius,  who 
was  his  intimate  friend. 

Calvin,  in  his  writings,  every  where  declares,  when  ha 
treats  of  the  cause  of  sin,  that  the  name  of  GOD  ought 
not   to   be  mentioned :   Because  the  nature  of   GOD  is 
perfectly  righteous  and  just.     <  How  rank  a  calumny  is 
it,  then,  to  charge  a  man  who  hath  so  well  deserved  of 
the    church  of    GOD,   with   making  GOD   the   au- 
thor of  sin :  He  teaches,  on  all  occasions,  that  nothing 
can   be  without  the    will  of    GOD.     He   says,   the 
wicked  actions  of  men  are  so  ruled  by  the  secret  judge- 
ment of  GOD,  as  that  he  is  no  ways  accessary  to  them. 
The  sum  of  what  he  teaches  is,  that  GOD,  in  a  won- 
derful  manner,  and  by  ways  unknown   to  us,  directs 
all  things  to  whatever  end  he  pleases.     But  why  GOD 
wills  what  seems  to  us  not  suitable  to  his  nature,  he 
acknowledges  to  be  incomprehensible :    And  therefore 
denies    that  it   should    be    over-curiously   and   boldly 
searched  into  j    because  the  judgments  of  GOD   are 
a  vast  abyss,  and  mysteries  beyond  our  reach,  which 
ought  to  be  adored  with  awful  reverence.     But  still  he 
keeps  to  this  principle  ;    that,  though  the  reason  of  his 
counsel  be  unknown  to  us,  the  praise  of  righteousness  is 
ever  to  be  given  to  GOD ;  because  his  will  is  the  su- 
preme rule  of  equity.'     Let  Calvin  himself  be  heard  . 
against  the  abuse  which  wicked  men  may  make  (for  none 
but  ivicked  men  will  attempt  such  an  execrable  business) 
of  the  doctrine  of  predestination.     "  In  all  our  inquiries, 
"  (says  he  in  his  Institutes,)  into  predestination ;  let  ui 
"  never  fail  to   begin  with   effectual  calling."     Again; 
«<  There  are  some  who  go  on  securely  in  sin,  alledging, 
«  that  if  they  are  of  the  number  of  the  elect,  their  vices 
«  will  not  hinder  them  from   going  to  heaven.     Such 
«<  abominable  language  as  this  is  not  the  holy  bleating  of 
«<  Christ's  sheep,  hntfoedus  porcorum  gruntiitusy  the  im- 
«  pure  grunting  of  swine.     For  we  learn  from  St  Paul, 
*<  that  we  are  elected  to  this  very  end,  even  to   holiness, 
"  and  blaipelessness  of  life.     Now,  if  sanctity  of  life  is 
"  the  very  endt^^ope,  and  drift  of  election  itself;  it  will 
"  follow,  that  the  doctrine  of  election  should  awaten  and 
"  spur  us  on  to  sanctification,  instead  of  furnishing  us 
"  with  a  false  plea  for  idleness." 

In  1550,  Galearius  Caracciola,  marquis  of  Vico,  in  the 
langdom  of  Naples,  left  his  estate  and  family,  and  with- 
drew to  Geneva,  on  account  of  religion.     Before  his  ar- 

C  2  rival. 
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rival,  some  persons  spread  a  report,  that  he  came  as  a 
spy :  But  his  conversation  gave  sufficient  proof  of  the 
contrary.     Bolsec,  a  Carmelite,  who  had  left  the  order, 
and,  under  pretence  of  embracing  the  Protestant  religion, 
had  applied  himself  to  the  profession  of  physic  and  divi- 
nity, took  occasion  to  preach  up  free-will,  and  that  pre- 
destination was  out  of  works  foreseen.   He  charged  Calvin 
with  making  GOD  the  author  of  sin,  and  by  that  means 
contributing  to  the  condemnation  of  the  wicked  :  As  if 
GOD  had  been   a   Jupiter,  or   a   tyrant ;  alledging  far- 
ther, that  8t  Augustine  was  forcibly  drawn  in  to  be  a 
|)atron  of  this  doctrine,  though  he  was  not  of  that  opi- 
nion, of  which  he  warned  them  to  take  heed,  as  it  was  a 
new  and  dangerous  doctrine,  and  of  which  he  charged 
Laurentius  Valla  to  be  the  author.     Calvin  was  present  at 
this  meeting,  where  he  heard  Bolsec  discourse,  with  ad- 
mirable patience ;  and,  after  he  had  said  as  much  as  he 
could,  Calvin  presented  himself,  and  answered  most  in- 
geniously to  every  article  for  the  space  of  an  hour.  Besides 
many  places  which  he  cited  out  of  the  holy  scripture,  he 
quoted  so  many  passages  out  of  St  Augustine,  as  would 
make 'a  man  believe  he  had  studied  no  other  author  :  So 
that  every  one  admired  it,  and  shut  up  all,  with  this  say- 
ing, «  Would  to  GOD  that  he  [meaning  Bolsec]  who 
"  hath  so  much  cited  St  Augustine,  had  seen  more  of  him 
<<  than  his  covering.'*    Farel,  who  was  then  at  GcneTa> 
made  a  distinct  oration  to  confirm  what  Calvin  had  said 
before  him  ;  and,  to  shew  that  they  were  to  blame  who 
charged  them  with  error,  Bolsec  was  thereupon  committed 
to  prison,  where  Calvin  endeavoured  to  convince  him  of 
his  error,  as  well  by  personal  conference,  as  by  letters. 
Soon  after,  by  the  consent  of  the  churches  of  Switzer- 
land, he  was  banished  the  city,  for  sedition  and  pelagi- 
anism.     It  is  reported,  that  ten  years  after  he  recanted, 
in  a  full  synod  at  Orleans  ;  yet  wrote  a  book  of  Calvin's 
life,  wherein  he  very  much  injured  his  reputation.     All 
this  was  the  mere  effect  of  malice,   and   fell  by  its  own 
impotence.     The  great  Du  Moulin  observes  upon   this 
occasion,  that  not  one  of  Calvin's  innumerable  enemies 
ever  carped  at  the  purity  of  his  life,  but  this  profligate 
physician,  whom  Calvin  had  procured  to  be  banished  from 
Geneva  for  his  wickedness  and  impieties.     The  reproach 
of  such  a  man  was  an  honour  to  Calvin,  and  especially 
upon  such  an  account :  For,  as  Milton  truly  sajs, 

Of  some  to  he  dispraised  is  no  small  praise. 

The 
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The  great  Thuanus,  in  his  admirable  history,  though  a 
Papist,  mentions  him  with  decency  and  candour ;  <  Calvin 

<  (says  he,)  was  eiklued  with  great  acuteness  and  force 
«  of  genius,  and  with  a  wonderful  faculty  of  eloquence  •, 

<  a  very  celebrated  divine  among  the  Protestants. ' 

Philibert  Bertelier,  register  of  the  inferior  court  of  jus- 
tice at  Geneva,  had  been  suspended  from  the  sacrament 
by  the  presbytery,  on  account  of  his  vicious  life  :  But  he 
applied  to  the  senate  to  be  absolved.     This  was  opposed, 
in  the  name  of  the  presbytery,  by  Calvin,  who  shewed, 
that  the  Christian  magistrate  ought  to  preserve,  not  to  de- 
stroy, the  ecclesiastical  constitution.     Bertelier  was  always 
Calvin's  enemy,  because  he  had  often  reprimanded  and 
censured  him  for  his  vicious  and  scandalous  life  j  and  had 
strenuously  opposed  his  wicked  and  pernicious  designs. 
This  appears  by  Calvin's  letters  to  Viret,  and  to  BulHnger, 
in  the  months  of  September  and  November,  15  53  5  in  which 
he  cries  him  down  as  a  bad  and  audacious  man.     Deza 
also  represents  the  wicked  qualities  of  Bertelier,  in  Cal- 
vin's life.     The  clamour  which  was  raised  against  the  mi- 
nisters, as  if,  in  some  respects,  they  had  invaded  the  rights 
of  the  sovereignty,  was  the  reason  why  the  council  of  two 
hundred  ordered,  that  the  final  judgment  of  causes  of  ex- 
communication should  belong  ta  the  senate,  and  that  the 
senate  might  absolve  the  excommunicated,  as  they  should 
think  fit.     By  virtue  of  this  decree,  the  senate  granted  let- 
ters of  absolution  to  Bertelier,  which  were  sealed  with  the 
seal  of  the  republic.  The  sacrament  was  to  be  administered 
within  two  days.     When  Calvin  came  to  hear  of  what  had 
passed,  he  soon  resolved  what  to  do,  and  preached  against 
the  contempt  of  the  sacrament.     He  raised  his  voice,  lifted 
up   his  hands,  and  said,  that  he  would  imitate  St  Chry- 
sostom  ;  that  he  would  not  oppose  force  to  force,  but  that 
he  would  rather  suffer  himself  to  be  massacred,  than  that 
his  hands  should  present  the  holy  mysteries  to  those  who 
had  been  judged  unworthy  of  them.     This  was  a  thunder- 
bolt, which   confounded  the  faction  of  Bertelier  ;  so  that 
it  was  not  thought  fit  that  he  should  present  himself  to  the 
communion.     The  next  day  after  the  sacrament,  Calvin, 
accompanied  by  his  consistory,  desired  leave  of  the  senate, 
and  of  the  council  of  two  hundred,  to  speak  to  the  people, 
about  this  matter,  as  it  concerned  the  abrogation  of  a  law 
made  by  the  people.     This  made  so  great  an  impression  on 
their  minds,  that  it  was  resolved  the  Swiss  Cantons  should 
be  consulted  about  it ;  and  that  the  decree  of  the  two  hun- 
dred should  be  suspended  ;  but  that  nooe  should  say  the 

3  ancient 
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ancient  regulations  had  been  infringed.  By  this  means 
the  consistory  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  senate, 
and  the  council  of  two  hundred. 

Calvin  dispatched  letters  to  some  principal  pastors  in  the 
Helvetic  cities  J  craving  earnestlyattheirhandstorespectthis 
affair  as  a  thing  whereon  the  whole  state  of  religion  and  piety 
in  that  church  so  much  depended,  that  the  cause  of  GOD, 
and  all  good  men,  were  inevitably  certain  to  be  trampled 
under  foot,  unless  those  cities,  by  their  good  means,  might 
be  brought  to  give  sentence  with  the  ministers  of  Geneva, 
when  the  cau  e  should  be  brought  before  them  ;  and  so  to 
give  it,  that  it  might  effectually  contain  two  things ;  the 
one,  an  absolute  approbation  of  the  discipline  of  Geneva, 
as  consonant  to  the  word  ©f  God,  without  any  cautions  or 
qualifications ;  the  other,  an  earnest  admonition  not  to 
innovate  or  change  the  same.  His  vehement  request  here^ 
in,  as  touching  both  points,  was  satisfied.  For  though 
the  Helvetian  churches  never  observed  that  discipline  }  yet 
they  returned,  proper  answers  to  the  three  questions  stated 
by  the  senate  of  Geneva :  First,  after  what  manner,  by 
God's  commandment,  according  to  the  scripture,  and  un- 
spotted religion,  excommunication  should  be  exercised? 
Secondly,  whether  it  may  not  be  exercised  some  other  way 
than  by  the  consistory  ?  Thirdly,  what  the  use  of  their 
churches  was  to  do  in  this  case  ?  The  Swiss  pastors  an- 
swered, that  they  had  heard  of  those  consistorial  laws,  and 
acknowledged  them  to  be  godly  ordinances,  drawing  to-- 
wards  the  prescript  of  the  word  of  God  •,  for  which  cause, 
they  did  not  think  it  good  for  the  church  of  Geneva,  by^ 
innovation  to  change  the  same,  but  rather  to  keep  thenk^ 
as  they  were.     *  Which  answer,  (says  the  judicious  Hook— 

<  er,)  although  not  answering  to  the  former  demands, ' 

<  respecting  what  Calvin  judged  requisite  for  them  to 
*  swer,  was  accepted  without  any  farther  reply ;  inasmui. 

<  as  they  plainly  saw,  tliat  where  stomach  dotn  strive  wittm 

<  wit,  the  match  is  not  equal  *,  and  so  the  heat  of  theiir 

<  former  contentions  began  to  slake.' 

One  of  the  greatest  uses  which  may  be  drawn  from 
reading,  is  to  learn  the  weaknesses  of  the  heart  of  manj 
and  the  ill  eflects  of  prejudices  in  points  of  religion.  No 
less  a  person  than  the  great  cardinal  Richelieu,  has  pro- 
duced  an  accusation  against  Calvin,  on  the  credit  of  Ber* 
teller,  than  which  none  was  ever  worse  contrived,  and 
worse  proved  ;  though  it  has  been  adopted,  and  conveyed 
from  book  to  book.  Bertelier  pretended,  that  the  repub- 
lic pf  Geneva  had  sent  him  to  Noyon,  with  orders  to  make 
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jm  exact  inquiry  there  into  Calvin's  life  and  character ; 
and  that  he  found  Calvin  had  been  convicted  of  sodomy  ^ 
but  that,  at  the  .bishop's  request,  the  punishment  of  fire 
was  commuted  into  that  of  being  branded  with  the  Flower- 
de-luce.     He  boasted  to  have  an  act,  signed  by  a  notary, 
which  certified  the  truth  of  the  process  and  condemnation. 
Bdsec  affirms,  that  he'had  seen  this  act  \  and  this  is  the 
ground  of  that  horrid  accusation.     Neither  Bertelier,  nor 
Bolsec,  are  to  be  credited.     If  Bertelier's  act  had  not  been 
suppositious,  there  would  have  been  at  Noyon,  authen- 
-dc  and  public  testimonies  of  the  trial  and  punishment  in 
question ;  and  they  would  have  been  published  as  soon  as 
die  Romish  xeligion  began  to  suffer  by  Calvin's  means. 
Bertelier  had  no  party  against  him  in  Geneva  more  inex- 
orable than  Calvin,  who  held  him  in  abhorrence,  on  ac-, 
count  of  his  vices.     Bertelier  was  accused  of  sedition  and 
conspiracy  against  the  state  and  church  :  But  he  ran  away, 
and,  not  appearing  to  answer  for  himself,  was  condemned^ 
as  being  attainted  and  convicted  of  those  crimes,  to  lose 
his  head,  by  a  sentence  pronounced  against  him,  the  sixth 
of  August,  1555.     No  envoy  or  deputy  was  ever  sent  from 
Geneva  upon  public  business,  who  was  not  in  a  higher 
station  than  that  of  Bertelier ;  besides,  there  were  some 
considerable  persons  at  Noyon,  who  retired  to  Geneva,  as 
well  as  Calvin  :  By  whose  means  it  was  very  easy  to  re-  -• 
ceive  all  the  information  which  could  have  been  desired, 
without  going  farther.     If  what  Bertelier  said  was  true,  he 
would  have  had  his  paper  when  he  iled  from  Geneva :  But 
4t  is  plain  he  had  not  the  commission  he  boasted  of,  after 
that  time.     But  can  any  one  believe,  that,  before  the  year 
1555,  when  those  who  were  called  heretics  durst  not  shew 
themsdves  for  fear  of  being  burnt,  a  deputy  from  Geneva 
should  go  boldly  to  Noyon,  to  inform  himself  of  Calvin's 
Jife  ?  Who  will  believe,  that  if  Bertelier  had  an  authentic 
act  of  Calvin's  infamy  in  1 554^  he  would  have  kept  it  so 
close,  that  the  public  should  have  no  knowledge  of  it  be- 
fore 1557  ?  Was  it  not  a  piece  which  the  clergy  of  France 
irould  have  bought  for  its  weight  in  gold  ?  'But  why 
'  (says  Bayle,)  do  I  lose  time  in  confuting  such  a  ridicu- 

*  lous  romance  i  Nothing  surprit>es  me  more,  than  to  see  so 

*  so  great  a  person  as  cardinal  de  Richelieu,  depend  on  this 

*  piece  of  Bertelier^  and  allege,  as^iis  principal  reason, 

<  that  the  republic  of  Geneva  did  not  undertake  to  shew 

<  the  falsehood  of  this  piece.'  The  trutli  is,  this  cardi- 
nal made  all  imaginable  enquiry  into  the  pretended  pro- 
ceedings against  Calvin  at  Noyon,  and  that  he  discovered 

4?  nothing  ^ 
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nothing  \  yet  he  maintained  the  afHrmative  on  the  credit 
of  Jerom  Bolsec,  whose  testimony  is  of  no  weight  in  things 
which  are  laid  to  Calvin's  charge.  Bolsec  would  have  been 
altogether  buried  in  oblivion,  if  he  had  not  been  taken 
notice  of  by  the  monks  and  missionaries  for  writing  some 
satyrical  books  against  the  Reformation.  He  was  convicted 
of  sedition  and  pelagianism,  at  Geneva,  in  1551,  and  ba« 
nished  the  territory  of  the  republic.  He  was  also  ba- 
nished from  Bern  :  after  which  he  went  to  France,  where 
he  assisted  in  persecuting  the  Protestants,  and  even  prosti- 
tuted his  wife  to  the  canons  of  Autun.  He  was  an  infa- 
mous man,  who  forsook  his  order,  had  been  banished 
thrice,  arid  changed  his  religion  four  times ;  and  who, 
after  having  aspersed  the  dead  and  the  living,  died  in  de- 
/  spair.  Varillas  thought  Bolsec  a  discredited  author  :  Maim- 

burg  rejected  the  infamy  that  was  thrown  upon  Calvin  ? 
And  Florimond  de  Remond  owns,  th^y  have  defamed  him 
horribly.  Papyrius  Masso  spoke  very  ill  of  Calvin,  but 
would  not  venture  to  mention  the  story  of  the  Flower-de- 
luce  :  And  he  called  those  mean  wretched  scribblers,  who 
reproached  that  minister  with  lewdness.  It  is  not  strange 
that  cardinal  de  Richelieu,  in  one  of  the  best  books  of 
controversy  that  has  been  published  on  the  part  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  should  be  less  scrupulous  and  nice  than 
Remond,  Masso,  and  Romuald  ;  and  that  he  should  give 
out,  as  a  true  matter  of  fact,  the  story  of  Bolsec,  which 
began  then  to  be  laid  aside  by  the  missionaries  ?  Richelieu 
,  intended  to  have  reconciled  both  religions  in  France,  but 

was  prevented  by  death ;  and  there  was  not  one  story 
which  people  did  not  believe,  when  it  defamed  him  or 
cardinal  Mazarin. 

In  1 553  the  malice  of  the  factious  Gcnevese  bmke  out 
80  impetuously,  as  to  endanger  both  the  church  and  com- 
monwealth. About  this  time,  Michael  Servefus  came  to 
Geneva,  where  he  began  to  dogmatize.  He  had  composed 
a  book,  intitled,  Christlanisrm  Restitutio^  full  of  execrable 
heresies.  He  annulled  the  distinction  of  the  three  persons 
in  the  Godhead      He  affirmed,  <  That  the  Son  and  Holy 

*  Ghost  were  created  in  the  beginning  of  the  world :  That 
^  the  essisnce  of  God  was  common  to  all  creatures,  which 

*  produced  a  free  will  in  man  ;  yet  the  knowledge  of  good 

*  and  evil  was  stifled  in  him,  till  he  was  twenty  years  of 

*  age,  before  which  time  a  man  could  not  commit  any 

*  mortal. sin  :  That  it  was  sufficient  to  believe,  that  Jesus 

*  Christ  was  the  Son  of  GOD  ;  but  it  wds  not  absolutely 
'  necessary  to  lay  hold  on  his  promises,  as  all  men,  both 

<  Jews 
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<  Jews  and  Heathens,  were  justified  by  their  good  moral 
c  works :  and  that  the  baptism  of  infants  was  a  mere 
c  foppery  '  He  was  countenanced,  at  first,  by  some  of 
the  magistrates,  who  hated  Calvin :  so  that,  besides  his 
natural  n^iciousness,  he  was  rude  enough,  in  main- 
taining his  blasphemies,  to  give  Calvin  the  lie  above  fifty 
times  in  one  discourse :  He  also  as  often  called  him  a 
wicked  wretch,  and  Simon  Magus.  The  council  could  no 
kmger  endure  his  impudence,  but  committed  him  to  pri- 
9(m,  and  articles  were  drawn  up  against  him,  which  were 
sent  to  the  four  protestant  cantons  for  their  concurrence  ; 
after  which,  he  was  burnt  alive,  without  shewing  the  least 
jign  of  repentance,  but  only  a  great  fear  of  death. 

The  enemies  of  Calvin  on  this  account,  said,  that  he 
copied  after  Saul  the  persecutor,  and  not  after  St  Paul 
the  apostle  of  the  beneficent  Jesus.     They  assert,  •  that 

<  diough  Calvin  caused  the  papacy  of  Rome  to  be  banished 

<  out  pf  Geneva,  yet  he  established  a  papacy  of  his  own  : 

<  That  as  there  was  a  pope  at  Rome,  so  he  was  no  other 

<  than  a  pope  at  Geneva ;  not  only  by  establishing  an  in- 

*  fallibility   in  the  very  constitution  of  that  church,  but 

<  by  his  maintaining  and  carrying  on  of  that  constitution, 

*  together  with  his  own  authority,  by   persecution  and 

<  blood,  of  which  the  fate  of  Servetus  afibrds  sufficient 

<  demonstrations,  and  undeniable  proofs.'     Even  Erasmus, 
in  the  t>eginning  of  his  epistle  to  Conrad  us  Pellicanus,  says,^ 
that  Calvin  exposed  Servetus  to  the  resentment  of  his  great- 
est enemies ;  and  that,  *  Upon  his  information,  Servetus 

*  was  imprisoned  at  Vienne,  and  would  have  been  burnt 

*  aUve  in  that  city,  had  he  not  made  his  escape.     He  was 

*  burnt  in  effigy,  with  five  bales  pf  his  books.     That  un- 

<  happy  physician,  having  resolved  to  retire  to  Naples, 
^  where  he  hoped  to  practise  physic  among  his  country- 

<  men,  was  so  imprudent  as  to  take  his  way  through  Ge- 

*  neva,  though  he  knew  that  Calvin  was  his  mortal  ene- 

<  my.     Calvin  was  informed  of  his  .arrival,  and  acquainted 

<  the  magistrates  of  it.     Servetus  was  arrested,  tried,  and 

<  burnt  alive,  on  the  twenty- seventh  of  October,  1553, 

*  for  the  heresies  contained  in  the  book  printed  at  Vienne. 

<  Thus  the  unfortunate  Servetus  fell  a  sacrifice  to  tlie  re- 

*  sentment  of  that  illustrious  Reformer.' 

The  author  of  the  memoirs  of  literature  says,  <  If  the 

*  reUgion  of  Protestants  depended  on  the  doctrine  and 

<  conduct  of  the  Reformers,  he  should  take  care  how  he 
'  published  his  account  of  Servetus  :  But  as  the  Protestant 

*  religion  is  entirely  founded  on  holy  scripture  \  so  the 

<  defaults 
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<  defaults  of  the  Reformer  ought  not  to  have  any  ill  m«» 

<  fluence  on   the  Reformation.      The  doctrine  of  non- 

<  toleration,    which    obtained   in   the   sixteenth   century^ 

<  among  some  Protestants,  was  that  pernicious  error  which 

<  they  had  imbibed  in  the  church  of  Rome :  And,  I  be- 

<  lieve,  I  can  say,  without  doing  any  injury  to  that  church, 
f  that  she  is  in  a  great  measure,  answerable  for  the  execu«- 

<  tion  of  Servetus.     If  the  Roman  catholics  had  never 

<  put  any  person  to  death  for  the  sake  of  religion  j  I  dare 

<  say,  that  Servetus  had  never  been  condemned  to  die  in 

<  any  Protestant  city.     Let  us  remember,  that  Calvin,  and 
«  all  the  magistrates  of  Geneva,  in  the  year   1553,  were 

<  botn  and  bred  up  in  the  church  of  Rome:  This  is  the 
*  best  apology  that  can  be  made  for  them.' 

In  the  lives  of  Oecolampadius  and  Melancthon,  it  has 
been  mentioned  how  the  protestant  divines  were  disgusted 
at  the  two  first  books  which  Servetus  published  against  the 
Trinity ;  and  that  he  continued  an  anti-trinitarian.  But 
It  is  necessary,  in  this  place,  to  set  the  whole  matter  in  a 
plainer  light. 

Servetus  was  bom,  in  1509,  at  Villanueva,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Aragon,  in  Spain.  He  studied  the  civil  law  at  the 
university  of  Toulouse  in  France,  in  which  kingdom  it  does 
not  appear,  that  therq  were  any  anti-trinitarians  at  that 
time  :  Therefore,  it  is  probable,  that  Servetus  himself 
began  the  new  doctrine,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  put 
to  death.  He  was  convinced,  by  studying  the  scripture, 
that  the  church  wanted  to  be  reformed  •,  which  made  him 
resolve  to  retire  into  Germany,  and  set  up  for  a  Reformer. 
In  1531,  he  published  his  first  work,  entitled,  De  Trini^ 
latis  erroribits  Itbri  septem  ;  wherein  he  undertook  to  prove, 
that  the  words,  Jesus  and  Christy  and  Son  of  Gody  denote 
only  a  man  •,  which  he  endeavoured  to  shew  by  several  pas- 
sages of  scripture.  Concerning  the  person  of  our  Saviour, 
he' said,  «  Christ  was  preformed  in  the  divine  mind:  He 

<  was  a  certain  mode  of  being  himself  there,  which  mode 
«' God  disposed  of  in  himself,  that  he  might  make  him - 

<  self  known  to  us ;  that   is,  by  describing  the  effigies  of 

<  Jesus  Christ  in  himself.*  He  called  this  <  the  face  of 
^  GOD^  and  the  word  that  was  made  flesh.'  He  denied 
tlie  Trinity,  like  the  modern  Unitarians :  i^ut  he  had  a 
very  different  opinion  from  theirs,  concerning  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  strange,  that  a  man  who  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  as  being  incomprehensible,  should  substitute  a 
liocion  so  obscure  and  unintelligible  in  the  room  of  it.  He 
iised  several  expressions  in  this  book,  at  which  the  ortho- 
dox 
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doz  were  very  much  ofiended ;  for  he  called  the  three  di- 
Yine  persons  a  chimsera,  and  metaphysical  gods.  In  1532, 
he  put  out  another  book  with  this  title^  Dialogorum  de 
Trinitate  libri  duo.  Thus  Servetus  published  two  books 
s^inst  the  Trinity,  in  less  than  two  years,  without 
scrupling  to  put  his  name  to  them.  He  was  young,  zeal- 
ous for  his  new  opinion,  and  perhaps  unacquainted  with 
the  principles  of  the  Reformers  :  Nor  is  it  unlikely,  that 
he  thought  he  might  as  freely  write  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  as  the  Reformers  had  done  against  tran- 
substantiation.  And,  in  1 553,  he  published  a  third  book 
against  the  Trinity,  which  consisted  of  seven  hundred 
wad  thirty-four  pages  in  octavo,  printed  at  Vienne,  a  very 
ancient  city  of  the  Lower  Dauphine  in  France,  sixty- 
eight  miles  S.  W.  of  Geneva.  This  book  was  entitled, 
*.Th€  Restitution  of  Christianity:  Wherein  the  know-p 
<  ledge  of  GOD,  of  the  Christian  faith,  of  justification, 
*  regenerarion,  baptism^  and  of  eating  the  Lord's  Supper, 
«  are  perfectly  restored.* 

Servetus  was  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age  when  he 
published  this  book,  to  which  he  would  not  venture  to 
put  his  name,  as  he  had  done  to  the  former  books.  Many 
believe,  that  he  was  burnt  for  the  first  book  ;  but  this  is 
a  mistake,  for  Servetus  was  committed  to  the  flames  for 
the  last  book.  It  contained  the  following  pieces.  1.  Of 
the  divine  Trinity,  that  there  is  not  an  illusion  of  three 
invisible  beings  in  it ;  but  the  real  manifestation  of  the 
substance  of  GOD,  and  communication  of  his  Spirit. 
2.  Of  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  the  righteousness  of  his  king^ 
doxn,  excelling  that  of  the  law ;  and  of  charity.  S.  Of 
regeneration  from  above,  and  the  reign  of  antichrist* 
4.  Thirty  epistles  to  John  Calvin,  preacher  at  Geneva. 
5*  Sixty  signs  of  the  reign  of  antichrist,  and  his  disco- 
very just  now  at  hand.     6.  Of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity. 

When  Servetus  had  published^  his  second  book,  he  left 
Germany,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  admitted 
doctor  of  physic  in  that  university.  Calvin  knew  Servetus 
in  Paris,  and  opposed  his  doctrine.  In  1^42,  Servetus 
was  at  Lyons,  where  he  corrected  the  proofs  of  Pagninus's 
Latin  Bible,  and  added  a  preface  to  it,  with  some  notes^ 
under  the  name  of  VtUanovanus.  Calvin  called  these 
notes  impious  and  impertinent ;  and  says,  that  Servetus 
fraudulently  got  five  hundred  livres  from  the  bookseller 
for  his  trouble.  What  is  most  considerable  in  the  notes 
was  concerning  Christ,  figuratively  represented  in  the 
scripture, 

Calvi^ 
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Calrin  kept  a  long  correspondence  with  Servetus,  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  reclaim  from  his  errors.  Servetus  sent 
Calvin  the  three  following  Questions,  and  desired  him  to 
answer  them.  1.  •  Whether  the  man  Jesus,  who  was 
crucified,  is  the  Son  of  GOD  ?  And  what  is  the  foun^ 
dation  of  tliat  sonship  ?  2.  Whether  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  in  men  ?  When  may  a  man  be  said  to  entec 
into  it ;  and  when  to  be  regenerated  i  8.  Whether 
the  baptism  that  Christ  instituted  ought  to  be  recoived 
in  faith,  even  as  his  supper  is  ?  And  to  what  purpose 
these  were  instituted  under  the  new  covenant  ?'  Calvin 
answered  these  queries  in  a  manner  that  offended  Servetus  ; 
and  Calvin  says,  this  dispute  occasioned  the  hatred  which 
Servetus  conceived  for  him  from  that  time. 

Servetus,  upon  all  occasions,  expressed  a  great  indigna- 
tion against  the  church  of  Rome,  which  he  took  to  be  the 
beast  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse :  But  he  delivered  him^ 
self  so  confusedly  about  the  nature  of  Christ,  that  it  is 
dirfficult  to  have  a  notion  of  his  doctrine.  It  appears, 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Trinity, 
that  he  was  a  subtil  metaphysician ;  had  read  the  school^- 
men,  and  many  of  the  fathers :  That  he  understood  He- 
brew :  That  he  believed  the  soul  to  be  material :  and  that 
he  was  a  great  enemy  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 

Though  the  Christianismi  Restitutio^  was  printed  verf 
privately  at  Vienne,  Calvin  had  a  copy  sent  to  him,  and 
was  informed  that  Servetus  was  the  author.  It  is  said,  he 
sent  to  Lyons,  to  nave  him  arrested,  and  prosecuted  as  a 
heretic :  That  Servetus  was  apprehended  on  the  fifteendi 
of  June ;  but  made  his  escape  on  the  seventeenth  :  That 
he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive,  if  he  could  be  seiz- 
ed 5  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  be  burnt  in  effigy,  with 
his  books.     The  sentence  was  pronounced  against  him 

<  upon  the  scandalous  crime  of  heresy,  dogmatisatton, 
*  composition   of    new   doctrines,   and  heretical   books, 

<  schism,  perturbation  of  union  and  public  peace,  rebek 

<  lion,  and  disobedience  to  the  orders  made  against  heresies.' 
His  effigies,  and  five  bales  of  his  books,  were  burnt  by 
the  common  hangman  at  Vienne,  pursuant  to  the  sentence 
^f  the  delphinal  court,  which  mentions  the  epistles  and 
manuscripts  of  Servetus  sent  to  Calvin,  who,  on  that  ac- 
count, was  charged  with  having  informed  against  Ser- 
vetus. 

But  Calvin  wonders  how  it  should  come  to  pass,  that 
all  of  a  sudden,  there  should  start  up  such  a  great  fami* 
liarity  and  friendship  between  him  and  the  guardians  of 

the 
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the  papacy*  "  Will  it  ever  be  credited,  (says  he,)  that 
^(  there  is  such  a  free  correspondence  kept  up  by  way  of 
<<  letters  between  me  and  them,  who  are  not  less  at  va- 
«  riance  one  with  another  than  Christ  is  with  Belial  ? 
<<  Whereas,  there  is  nothing  more  wanting  to  refute  such 
"  a  foolish  calumny,  than  the  bare  denial  of  it."  He 
adds,  that  Servetus  nad  spread  this  report  among  the  Pa- 
pists, four  years  before  \  and  that,  if  he  had  informed 
against  him  then,  the  Papists  would  not  have  spared  him 
so  long* 

When  Servetus  escaped  from  Vienne,  he  resolved  to 
retire  to  Naples,  and   took  Geneva  in  his  way,  where 
Calvin  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned,  and  prosecuted. 
His  accuser  was  Nicolas  de  la  Fontaine,  and  Servetus 
was  brought  to  the  bar,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  four- 
teenth of  August,  when  thirty-eight  interrogatories  were 
exhibited   against    him.     The    trial   was   procrastinated, 
and  the  magistrates  of  Geneva  ordered  Calvin  to  extract 
several  propositions  out  of  Servetus's  book,  entitled  Chris^ 
tiamsmi  Restitutio ;  and  he  reduced   those  propositions  to 
thirty-eight  articles,  which,  according  to  the  title,  <  the 
<  ministers  of  the  church  of  Geneva  declared  to  be  full  of 
^  impious  blasphemies  against  GOD,  and  of  other  mad 

*  and  profane  errors,  altogether  repugnant  to  the  word 

*  of  GOD,  and  the  orthodox  agreement  of  that  church/ 
Senretus  answered  the  whole  j  and  the  state  of  the  case 
was  transmitted  to  the  Helvetic  churches  for  their  opinions. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  Calvin  wrote  to  Farel, 
at  Neufchatel,  how  the  matters  stood,  as  follows :  "  The 
**  messenger  is  returned  from  Switzerland.  The  cantons 
**  unanimously  declare,  that  Servetus  has  revived  the  im- 
**  pious  errors  with  which  Satan  formerly  disturbed  the 
"  church,  and  that  he  is  an  intolerable  monster.  Those 
"  of  Basil  are  right.  Those  of  Zurick  are  the  most  vehe- 
"  mcnt ;  for  they  express  the  heinousness  of  his  impiety 
**  in  very  emphatical  words,  and  exhort  our  magistrates 
**  to  use  aim  severely.  Those  of  SchafFhausen  subscribe 
**  to  their  judgment.  The  latter  of  the  divines  of  Bern, 
"  which  is  also  to  the  purpose,  is  attended  with  that  of 
"  the  senate,  whereby  our  magistrates  have  been  very 
♦*  much  animated.  Cucsar,  a  comical  man,  pretended  to 
"  be  sick  three  days,  but  came  to  court  at  last  to  acquit 
"  that  profligate  fellow  ;  for  he  was  not  ashamed  to  pro- 
**  pose,  that  the  cause  should  be  removed  to  the  council 
"  of  two  hundred.  Nevertheless,  he  has  been  con- 
"  demned   withcuu  any   dispute.     He  will  be  executed 

"  to  morrow. 
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«  to-morrow.  We  have  endeavoured  to  commute  that 
<<  sort  of  death ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  I  will  tell  you^ 
<<  when  I  see  you,  why  the  judges  have  not  granted  our 
«<  request." 

The  Syndics  were  the  judges,  who  were  incensed  against 
Servetus  for  writing  with  asperity  against  Calvin,  whom 
he  considered  as  his  accuser.     Calvin  had  enemies,  who 
encouraged  Servetus  to  write  against  him,  in   a  very  ca- 
lumniating manner,  all  the  time  he  was  in  confinement. 
This  proved    fatal    to   Servetus,   who,   on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  October,  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  The 
process  drawn  up  before  the  Syndics  contained  the  whole 
charge  against  him ;  and  the  sentence  was  pronounced  by 
the  Syndics  as  follows :   <  That  by  the  process,  and  also 
by  his  voluntary  confessions,  and  by  his  books,  it  plainly 
appeared  to  them,  that  Servetus  had  long  ago  put  forth 
a  false  and  heretical  doctrine  which  he  obstinately  con- 
tinued to  spread  and   publish,  so  far  as  to>print  books 
against  GOD  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost; 
in   short,  against  the  true  foundation  of  the  Christian 
religion  :   That  he  had  not  been  ashamed  of  rising  up 
against  the  divine  Majesty,  and  the  holy  Trinity ;  en- 
deavouring to  affect  the  world  with  his  heresies.   There- 
fore, they  condemned  him  to  be  carried  to  the  Champel*, 
and  there  to  be  burnt  alive  with  his  books.' 
After  this  terrible  sentence  was  passed,  Servetus  sent 
for  Calvin,  who,  with  two  magistrates,  gave  him  a  visit  in 
the  prison.     Servetus  begged  his  pardon.     Calvin  said,  he 
never  thought  of  revenging  himself  for  any  private  inju- 
ries ^which  the  prisoner  had  done  him :   But  observed, 
that  he  had  laboured,  even  to  the  hazard  of  his  life,  for 
the  space  of  sixteen  years,  to  reclaim  him  from  his  errors. 
Calvin  also  told  Servetus,  that  he  had  conversed  with  him 
by  private  letters  with  great  mildness,  and  continued  to 
use  him  like  a  friend,  till  he  found  that  Servetus  bitterly 
inveighed  against  him,  even  to  madness,  because  he  had 
been  so  free  in  his  friendly  reproofs  to  him.    He  exhorted 
the  prisoner  to  ask  forgiveness  of  God,  for  having  at- 
tempted to  blot  the  three  hypostases  out  of  his  essence. 
But  when  Calvin  perceived  his  admonitions  made  no  im- 
pression upon  Serv -tus,  he  told  him,  he  would  not  pre- 
sume to  be  wiser  than  his  Master;  <  and,  according  to  St 

<  Paul's  command,   went  away  from  that  heretic,  wh© 

<  was  condemned  by  his  own  conscience.* 

*  A  small  eminence,  about  a  musket-shot  from  the  city. 

Thus 
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Thus  Servetus  expired  in  the  flames,  without  speaking, 
or  shewing  any  signs  of  repentance.  Servetus  was  tlie  first 
who  mentioned  the  circulation  of  the  blood.     <  The  first 

*  that  I  could  ever  find  who  had  a  distinct  idea  of  this  mat- 
«  ter,  (says  Dr  Walton,)  was  Michael  Servetus,  a  Spa- 
«  nish  physician,  who  was  burnt  for  Arianism  at  Geneva. 
«  Well  had  it  been  for  the  church  of  Christ,  if  he  wholly 

*  confined  himself  to  his  own  profession  !     His  sagacity 

*  in  this  particular,  before  so  much  in  the  dark,  gives  us 

*  great  reason  to  believe,  that  the  world  might  then  have 
«  had  just  cause  to  have  blessed  his  memory.'  Doctor 
Douglas  also  observes,  that  Servetus,  in  the  fifth  book  of 
his  <  Restitution  of  Christianity,'  shews  that  he  was  ap- 
prized of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  However,  it  must 
be  owned,  that  his  knowledge  therein  was  very  imperfect, 
and  greatly  short  of  the  clear  and  full  discovery  made  by 
the  learned  Harvey.  Servetus  might  have  great  merit  as  a 
physician :  But  he  was  more  extravagant  than  Arius  in 
his  opinion ;  and  a  great  prelate  thought  him  <  fitter  to 

*  have  been  chained  up  as  a  madman,    than  burnt  as  ;i 

*  heretic'  He  condemned  the  doctrine  of  Geneva ;  but 
he  was  no  Atheist,  which  was  a  name,  that,  in  his  turn, 
*he  gave  to  the  Trinitarians^ 

Many  people  were  not  displeased  at  the  rooting  out  of 
a  man,  who  had  sowed  his  wicked  doctrine  about  thirty 
years  among  Christians.  Others  thought  he  was  punished 
too  severely ;  his  fact  being  only  a  matter  of  opinion, 
which,  at  the  bottom,  was  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Ana- 
baptism  ;  and  that  it  had  been  better  to  have  expected  hia 
repentance.  But  the  magistrates  of  Geneva  and  Switzer- 
land considered  him  as  an  apostate,  a  seducer,  and  an  athe- 
istical person. 

Calvin  published  a  book,  wherein  he  confuted  the  he- 
resies of  Servetus,  and  exposed  all  the  proceedings  against 
him.  That  book  ytsls  entitled,  "  Fidelis  expositto  errorum 
**  Michaelis  Serveti :"  or,  "  a  faithful  Exposition  of  the 
**  Errors  of  Michael  Servetus,  and  a  short  Refutation  of 
*^  the  same  ;  in  which  is  shewn,  that  heretics  are  to  be 
«^  punished  with  fire  and  sword."  Another  book  was 
published,  called,  <  De  non  puniendis  hareticis  gladio  ,•' 
which  was  thought  to  be  w^ote  by  Castalio,  under  the 
name  of  Martin  Bellius.  This  was  answered  by  Theodore 
Beza,  in  a  piece  with  this  title,  <  De  harcticis  a  chili  Ma- 

*  gifbratu  puniendis.* 

"Cabrin,  in  his  Fidelis  Exposition  acknowledges,  that  the 
form  of  the  indictment  against  Servetus  was  dikiwn  up  by 

hU- 
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his  advice,  and  says,  "  He  was  not  so  mortally  enraged 
«  against  him,  but  that,  if  he  had  not  been  lost  to  all 
*«  sense,  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  saved  his  life,  by  his 
«<  modesty  alone.  Nor  do  I  know,  continues  Calvin, 
««  what  to  say,  unless  it  be  this,  that  he  precipitated  him?- 
**  self  to  his  end  by  his  own  fatal  madness." 

When  Calvin  drew  up  the  confession  of  faith,  he  took 
care  to  insert  the  following  article  :  "  We  detest  all  the 
**  heresies  which  have  anciently  disturbed  the  churches, 
«*  and  especially  the  diabolical  imaginations  of  Servetus, 
**  who  attributes  to  the  Lord  Jesus  a  fantastical  divinity ; 
*<  forasmuch  as  he  calls,  him  the  idea  and  pattern  of  all 
<*  things,  and  names  him  personal,  or  figurative  Son  of 
*'  God ;  and  finally  forgef  for  him  a  body  of  three  ele- 
**  ments  uncreated,  and  thus  mixes  and  destroys  the  two 
•*  natures."  It  is  said,  that  all  the  candidates  for  the 
ministry  in  Switzerland,  and  also  in  the  French  reformed 
churches  abroad,  are  bound,  before  their  ordination,  to 
subscribe  that  article  of  the  confession.  Besides,  in  the 
form  of  confession  of  faith,  which  all  the  students  bi  the 
public  school  of  Geneva  are  to  make  before  the^  rector,  there 
is  this  article :  «  Although  GOD  is  one  simple  essence, 

•  yet  there  ate  ;n  him  three  distinct  persons  ;  wherefore  I»« 

•  detest  all  the  heresies  condemned  by  the  first  council  of 
'  Nice,  as  likewise  those  condemned  in  the   councils  of 

•  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon :  Together  with  all  those  errors 
<  that  have  been  revived  by  Servetus  and  his  followers/ 

The  next  year,  Matthew  Grybale,  lord  of  Farges,  spread 
the  same  errors  as  Servetus  had  done :  But  he  would  not 
enter  into  a  public  conference  with  Calvin,  and  retired  ta 
Bern,  where  he  made  his  recantation.  Those  errors  also 
spread  in  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania,  where  a 
great  controversy  arose  aboift  the  punishing  of  heretics. 

Faiel,  about  this  time,  was  indicted  as  a  criminal  at 
Geneva,  and  was  obliged  to  appear  before  the  judges.  He 
had  sharply  reproved  the  enemies  of  Calvin  in  a  sermon, 
and  they  complained  he  had  done  them  a  great  injury. 
The  senate  of  Geneva  wrote  to  the  Magistrates  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  to  desire  that  Farel  might  come  and  answer  the 
charge  that  was  brought  against  him.  Relying  upon  his 
innocence,  his  age,  and  that  ancient  authority  which  he 
had  over  them,  Farel  readily  came  to  Geneva.  As-  soon 
as  the  senate  had  notice  that  he  was  arrived,  they  let  Cal^ 
vin  know  that  Farel  should  not  be  sufi^ered  to  ascend  the  . 
pulpit.  "  I  shall  proceed  no  farther,  (says  Calvin) ;  let  it 
«<  suffice  to  give  you  a  taste  of  their  ingratitude^  which 

«  will 
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••  will  raise  a  just  aversion  in  all  men  of  honour  and  pro- 
*<  bity.  .  But  because  I  have  many  reasons  which  hinder 

me   from  publicly    deploring    our   calamity,    take    it 

briefly  thus :  Unless  Satan  be  chained  up  by  you,  he 
"  must  be  let  loose.'*  Farel  was  heard,  and  his  adver- 
saries defeated. 

Calvin  wrote  his  Commentaries  upon  the  gospel  of  St 
John,  when  all  the  Reformed  churches  received  a  great 
wound 'by  the  deatli  of  king  Edward  VI.  Great  numbers 
of  English  exiles  fled  for  protection  to  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Geneva,  who  found  unexpected  encouragement 
and  assistance  from  Calvin.  The  English  fugitives  had  set- 
tled a  church  at  Frankfort,  where  they  were  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  John  Knox,  the  Scotch  preacher,  who  objected 
to  the  then  English  liturgy,  and  formed  a  scheme  of  parity 
in  church  government.  This  was  resented  by  the  English 
who  settled  at  Zurick  ;  and  some  thoughts  were  entertained 
of  settling  the  Geneva  form  at  Strasburg.  Calvin  was  con- 
sulted on  that  head ;  and  they  sent  him  the  English  com- 
mon-prayer-book in  Latin,  accompanied  with  many  mis- 
representations and  criticisms  upon  the  English  worship  : 
So  that  Calvin,  in  his  answer,  shewed  a  dislike  to  the 
English  service,  A  liturgy  was  then  made  use  of  at  Frank- 
fort, partly  extracted  from  that  of  England,  and  that  of 
Geneva :  But  Dr  Cox  obliged  Knox  to  quit  Frankfort,  and 
retire  to  Geneva.  Cox  then  applied  to  give  Calvin  a  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  the  English  liturgy  ;  for  he  perceived 
he  was  under  invincible  prejudices  against  it.  Cox  went 
to  Strasburg,  and  left  Horn  at  Frankfort,  where  new  dif- 
ferences arose,  and  the  new  modelled  discipline  of^  Geneva 
was  introduced.  Most  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rians date  the  rise  of  the  dissenting  principles  in  England 
from  this  schism  :  But  Calvin  appears  only  to  be  an  oc- 
casional auxiliary ;  for  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  Knox, 
and  his  friends,  carried  those  principles  with  them  from 
Britain. 

The  number  of  strangers  visibly  increased  in  Geneva ; 
and  the  English  were  allowed  to  found  a  church  of  their 
own  nation  in  the  city,  as  the  Italians  had  done  before 
them  in  1551,  and  the  Sp^iards  some  time  afterwards  : 
But  when  Q.  Elizabeth  came  to  the  thjrone,  and  revived 
the  Protestant  .religion,  the  English  thanked  the  magistrates 
for  tlieir  protection,  and  returned  to  their  own  country. 

In  1555,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  ministers 
of  Geneva :  But  it  was  seasonably  discovered,  and  the  con- 
spirators punisibed  $  some  being  beheaded,  and  others  ba- 
•  Vol.  II.  •  D  nished. 
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nished.  Calvin  went  to  Bern,  and  defended  himself  against 
Bolsec,  who  was  banished  for  accusing  him  of  false  doctrine. 
Calvin  regulated  the  church  of  Poland  ;  he  comforted'  the 
persecuted  in  England,  and  encouraged  the  afflicted  in 
France.  But,  in  1556,  a  tertian  ague  seized  upon  him  as 
he  was  preaching,  which  obliged  him  to  quit  the  pulpit, 
and  it  was  rumoured  abroad  that  he  was  dead.  He  reco- 
vered and  went  to  Frankfort  to  pacify  some  controversies 
which  had  lately  sprung  up  in  the  French  church. 

In  1 557,  he  published  his  commentaries  upon  the  Psalms, 
to  which  he  prefixed  a  very  curious  preface.  He  prevailed 
on  tlic  German  princes  to  intercede  for  the  French  Pro- 
testams,  and  allayed  the  tempest  of  persecution  in  France. 

In  1558,  a  new  league  was  made  between  Geneva  anct 
Bern  •,  but  a  disturbance  happened  in  the  former  church. 
Valentine  Gentilis,  and  some  Italians,  collected  from  the 
books  of  Servctus  more  than  he  had  advanced  against  the 
Trinity.     They  were  enjoined  by  the  council  to  subscribe 
to  the  general  confession  of  the  church,  which  seven  of 
them  absolutely  refused,  among  whom  was  Gentilis,  who 
was  committed  to  prison,  from  whence  he  was  brought  to- 
dispute  against  Calvin  before  the  council.     He  charged 
Calvin  with  oppressing  the  truth,  and  run  himself  into 
Arianism  ;  his  drift  being  to  shew,  that  the  divine  essence 
belonged  properly  to  none  but  the  Father.     Calvin,  in  a 
full   assembly  or  the  senators,  ministers,  and  elders,  sa 
fully  confuted  him  out  of  the  scripture,  that  M  the  Italians' 
immediately  subscribed  to  the  established  faith.     It  was 
the  opinion  of  some  lawyers,  that  the  heresy  of  Gentilis 
deserved  death  ;  But  he  thought  to  escape  all  punishment 
by  a  seeming  repentance,  and  retracting  his  opinion  by  a 
formal  writing  made  for  that  purpose.     The  magistrates 
took  notice  of  this,  and  inflicted  no  other  punishment  on 
him  than  the  burning  of  his  writings,  and  a  command  not 
to  stir  out  of  the  city  without  their  leave,  which  he  sub- 
missively obeyed  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  his. 
escjpe.     The  bailiff  of  Gex  obliged  him  to  make  a  new 
recantation ;  and  Calvin  wrote  a  book  against  him,  wherein , 
he  excellently  confuted  this  heresy.    But  Gentilis  returned ' 
to  his  old  error,  and  was  beheaded  as  an  heretic  at  Bern^ 
in  1566. 

This  year  Calvin  was  seized  with  a  quartan  ague,  which 
preyed  greatly  upon  his  weak  body,  already  debilitated  and 
worn  out  with  his  incessant  labours  and  study:  But  he  pub- 
lished his  Commentary  upon  Isaiah,  and  the  last  edition  of 
liis  Institutions  in  French  and  Latin. 

The 
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The  number  of  youth,  who  came  from  all  parts  to  study 
at  Geneva,  increased  so  much,  that  the  old  school  \^as  not 
large  enough  to  contain  them.  The  council  therefore 
resolved  to  erect  a  new  college  for  seven  classes,  and  three 
professors  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  philosophy  ;  besides 
divinity  lectures,  which  Calvin  read  himself,  to  whom  was 
joined  Theodore  Beza,  who  preached  the  following  week 
after  Calvin.  The  statutes  of  this  college  were  first  pub* 
lished  in  St  Peter's  church,  before  the  magistrates,  minis- 
ters, and  scholars,  by  Calvin,  who  seemed  to  consecrate 
so  holy  and  profitable  a  foundation. 

In  1 560,  Calvin  confuted  Sancarus,  who  asserted,  that 
Christ  was  Mediator  only  according  to  his  human  nature. 
Calvin  was  consulted  by  the  Bohemian  Waldenses,  whom 
.he  exhorted  to  enter  into  a  nearer  conjunction  with  other 
Reformed  churches.  He  sent  Galacius  to  plant  a  French 
church  in  England,  where  Q.  Elizabeth  gave  protection 
to  the  refugees  :  And  he  published  his  lectures  upon  Da- 
niel, which  he  dedicated  to  the  French  churches.  Francis 
II.  was  then  upon  the  throne  of  France,  where  the  public 
affairs  were  conducted  by  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  the  car- 
dinal de  Lorrain,  whose  administration  offended  tlie  Pro- 
testants, and  occasioned  the  celebrated  conspiracy  of  Am- 
boise,  which  was  formed  against  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Guise,  by  the  prince  of  Conde,  brother  to  the  lung  of 
Navarre.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  the  prince 
ordered  for  execution,  which  was  prevented  by  the  death 
of  the  king.  He  was  succeeded  by  Charles  IX.  who  ho- 
nourably pardoned  the  prince  of  Conde ;  and  he  ordered 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants  to  live  in  peace  with  each 
other :  But  both  parties  began  to  call  themselves  by  the 
invidious  names  of  Papists  and  Hugonots,  in  1561.  The 
origin  of  the  'word  Hugonat  is  not  certainly  known  :  Some* 
believe  it  took  its  rise  from  certain  deputies  of  the  Pro- 
testants coming  to  address  the  King  in  Latin ;  when  he 
who  was  to  speak  stopped  short  at  the  beginning  of  what 
he  should  have  said,  and  having  repeated  the  word,  *  hue 
<  noSy  hue  venimusy  could  proceed  no  farther :  Though 
others  are  of  opinion,  that  this  name  was  given  them  at 
Tours,  because  they  assembled  late  to  teach  in  a  part  of 
the  town,  where  the  superstitious  people  believed  the  appa- 
rition of  king  Hugo  appeared  every  night. 

The  duke  of  Guise,  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  Catherine 
de  Medicis  tjie  mother  of  Charles  IX.  formed  an  union, 
which  was  called  the  triumvirate,  and  governed  the 
kingdom  during  the  minority  of  thfe  king.     In  i  562,  the 

D  2  prince 
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prince  of  Conde  appeared  in  arms,  for  their  consciences 
who  had  embraced  the  Reformed  religion,  and  the  Frendi 
Protestants  received  assistance  from  the  queen  of  England. 
The  duke  of  Guise  was  assassinated  by  Poltrot,  a  Protes- 
tant gentleman ;  and  the  queen  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  prince  of  Conde  ;  whereby  th'fe  Protestants  were  granted 
the  liberty  of  assembling  publicly  for  the  exercise  of 
their  religion.  But  the  war  was  renewed  in  1564' ;  and 
when  peace  was  again  concluded  in  1568,  the  Protestants 
soon  found  the  accomplishments  of  what  had  been  fore- 
told by  the  admiral  de  Coligny ;  <  That   peace  had  been 

<  offered  only  to  disarm  them,  and  thereby  destroy  them, 

<  with  greater  ease.'  The  great  Coligny  was  assassinated, 
and  the  bloody  massacre  of  Paris  was  put  in  execution, 
which  was  extended  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  the  war 
was  carried  on  against  the  Protestants  till  1573. 

•  Calvin  lived  only  to  see  the  beginning  of  this  civil  and 
religious  war  in  his  native  country,  which  so  much 
afFected  him,  that  it  increased  his  disease.  In  1562,  he 
published  that  excellent  Confession  of  Faith,  which  was 
sent  to  the  states  bf  the  empire  at  Frankfort,  in  the  name 
of  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  also  the  Protestants  of  France. 
The  year  following  he  published  his  Commentaries  upon 
the  four  books  of  Moses,  which  he  also  translated  out  of 
Latin  into  French  \  and  he  began  his  Commentary  upon 
Joshua,  which  he  finished  a  little  before  his  death. 

On  the  sixth  of  February,  loS^,  Calvin  preached  his 
last  sermon.  He  was  faint,  thin,  and  consumptive.  He 
had  for  ten  years  together  abstained  from  dinners ;  for  he 
was  frequently  troubled  with  the  head-ach,  which  his 
abstinence  only  could  cure.  By  straining  his  voice,  and 
using  of  aloes,  he  brought  on  the  hemorrhoids,  which  at 
last  proved  ulcerous ;  and  he  had  also  a  spitting  of  blood. 
When  his  ague  left  him,  the  gout  took  him  in  his  right 
leg  ;  then  the  cholic,  and  lastly  the  stone,  which  he  never 
perceived  till  a  few  months  before  his  death. 

Though  he  was  tormeitted  witli  so  many  violent  diseases, 
he  never  uttered  a  word  unbecoming  a  Christian,  and  so 
great  a  divine  ;  only  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  used 
to  say,  "  How  long,  Lord  !"  which  was  an  expression 
he  constantly  used,  when  he  heard  of  the  calamities  which 
afflicted  his  protestant  brethren,  for  which  he  felt  more 
than  for  any  thing  that  could  befal  himself.  On  the 
twenty-scvcnth  of  March  he  was  carried  in  his  chair  to 
the  senate,  when  he  presented  to  them  a  new  rector  for 
the  school ;  then  uncovered  his  head,  and  thanked  them 

for 
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for  all  their  favours,  and  particularly  for  their  great  care 
of  him  in  his  sickness  :  "  For  1  perceive  (said  he>)  this 
"  is  the  last  time  I  shall  come  into  this -place."  His 
voice  failed  him  as  he  spoke,  and  the  assembly  took  leave 
of  him  in  tears. ' 

On  the  second  of  April,  which  was  Easter-day,  he  was 
carried  to  the  church,  where  Beza  administered  to  him  the 
sacrament.  He  made  his  will  on  the  twenty- fifth,  and  on 
the  twenty-seventh  died,  *  having,  by  over-much  study, 
«  brought  upon  him  several  distempers.'  He  died  in  the 
fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  tlie  next  morn- 
ing, in  the  common  church-yard  of  the  lar^e  palace,  ac- 
cording as  he  had  desired  in  his  will,  without  any  pomp 
or  epitaph.  Simon  Goulard,  of  Seniis,  who  came  to  Geneva 
a  while  after,  was  chosen  in  his  place  :  And  Theodore  Beza 
wrote  a  discourse  of  his  life  and  death,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year,  together  with  his  Testament. 

Burnham,  in  his  Pious  Memorials,  translates  from* 
Melch.  Adam,  the  following  account  of  his  last  will  and 
death ;  he  dictated  his  will  to  the  public  notary  of  Geneva 
in  these  words  :  "  I,  John  Calvin,  minister  of  the  word 
**  of  GOD  in  the  church  of  Geneva,  being  so  oppressed 
*«  and  afflicted  with  divers  diseases,  that  I  conclude  the 
•«  Lord  GOD  hath  appointed  shortly  to  take  me  out  of 
**  this  world  ;  therefore  have  determined  to  make  ray  last 
**  will  and  testament  in  this  form  following  :  ^ 

"  First,  I  give  thanks  to  GOD,  that,  taking  pity  on 
**  me,  whom  he  created  and  placed  in  this  world,  he  hath 

delivered  me  out  of  the  deep  darkness  of  idolatry,  into 

which  I  was  plunged  ;  and  hath  brought  me  into  the 
*«  light  of  his  gospel,  and  made  me  a  partaker  of  the  doc- 
<*  trine  of  salvation,  whereof  T  was  most  unworthy.  And 
«  he  hath  not  only  gently  and  graciously  borne  with  my 
«  faults  and  sins,  for  which  I  deserved  to  be  rejected  of 
«<  him  and  cast  out,  but  hath  treated  me  with  such  meek- 
"  ncss  and  mildness,  that  he  hath  vouchsafed  to  use  my 
«<  labours  in  preaching  and  publishing  the  truth  of  his 
«  gospel.  And  I  witness  and  declare,  that  I  intend  to 
<«  pass  the  remainder  of  my  life  in  the  same  faith  and  re- 
«  ligion  which  he  hath  delivered  to  me  by  his  gospel ; 
«<  and  not  to  seek  any  other  aid,  or  refuge  for  salvation, 
«<  than  his  free  adoption  5  in  w^hich  alone  salvation  resteth. 
«<  And,  with  my  whole  heart,  1  embrace  the  mercy 
««  which  he  hath  used  towards  me  f®r  Jesus  Christ's  sake  ; 
«<  recompensing  my  faults  with  the  merit  of  his  death  and 
«<  passion,  that  satisfaction  might  te  made,  by  this  means, 
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<<  for  all  my  sins  and  crimes,  and  the  remembrance  of 
«<  them  be  blotted  out.  I  witness  also  and  declare,  that 
«<  I  humbly  -beg  of  him,  that  being  washed  and  clo^nsed 
"  in  the  blood  of  that  highest  Redeemer,  shed  for  the  sins 
"  of  mankind,  I  may  stand  at  his  judgment-scat,  under 
«  the  image  of  my  Redeemer. 

"  Also,  I  declare,  that  I  have  diligently  endeavoured, 
"  according  to  the  measure  of  grace  received,  and  the 
<*  bounty  which  GOD  hath  used  towards  me,  that  I 
*<  might  preach  his  word  holily  and  purely,  as  well  in' 
**  sermons,  as  in  commentaries,  and  other  writings  ;  and 
**  interpret  his  holy  scripture  faithfully. 

<«  But,  alas  J  that  study  and  zeal  of  mine,  (if  worthy 
<«  so  to  be  called)  have  been  so  remiss  and  languishiog, 
**  that  I  confess,  innumerable  things  have  been  wanting 
"  in  me  to  the  well  performing  of  my  duty.  And,  un- 
**  less  tlie  unmeasurablc  bounty  of  God  had  been  prc- 
**  sent,  my  studies  had  been  vain  and  vanishing.  For 
**  which  causes,  I  witness  and  declare,  that  I  hope  for 
•<  no  other  help  for  salvation  than  this  only  5  that  seeing 
««  GOD  is  the  Father  of  mercy,  I  trust  he  hath  shewed 
*«  himself  a  father  to  me,  who  acknowledge  myself  a 
*«  miserable  sinner. 

"  As  for  other  things,  after  my  departure  out  of  this 
<<  life,  I  would  have  my  body  committed  to  the  earth,  in 
<<  that  onler  and  manner  which  is  usual  in  this  church 
<*  and  city,  till  the  blessed  day  of  resurrection  com- 
«  eth,  &c." 

To  the  four  syndics,  and  all  the  magistrates,  who  in 
a  body  honoured  him  with  a  visit  before  his  death,  h^ 
spoke  to  the  following  effect : 

"  Honoured  sirs,  I  give  you  great  thanks  that  you  have 
<<  done  me  this  honour,  having  not  deserved  it  from  you  ; 
*«  and  that  you  have  so  often  borne  with  my  infirmities  : 
<«  Which,  to  me,  hath  always  been  an  argument  of  your 
"  singular  goodness  for  me. 

«  Touching  the  doctrine  you  have  heard  from  me,  I 
*«  take  GOD  to  witness,  that  I  have  not  rashly  and  un- 
"  groundedly,  but  carefully  and  purely  taught  the  word 
<^  of  GOD  intrusted  to  me ;  whose  wrath  I  should  other- 
•^  wise  now  perceive  hanging  over  me.  But  I  am  cer- 
**  tainly  assured,  that  my  labours  in  teaching  it  have  not 
<*  been  displeasing  to  him. 

"  And  I  testify  this  the  more  willingly,  both  before 
"  GOD  and  yourselves  j  because,  I  doubt  not  but  the 
M  devil,  according  to  his  custom,  will  raise  up  wicked, 
*  .  *•  Hght, 
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*<  light, '  and  giddy-headed  people,  to  corrupt  the  sincere 
««  doctrine  which  yoir  have  heard  from  me." 

Then,  considering  the  immeasurable  benefits  which 
GOD  had  conferred  on  that  city,  he  said  ; — "  I  am  a. 
«  very  good  witness,  out  of  how  many  great  dangers  tlie 
"  hand  of  GOD  hath  delivered  you  :  Moreover,  you  see 
"  in  what  estate  you  now  are.  Therefore,  whether  your 
'•  affairs  be  prosperous  or  adverse,  let  this  thing  be  al- 
«  ways  before  your  eyes,  that  GOD  is  he  alone  who 
*<  establisheth  kingdoms  and  cities  ;  and  therefore  will  be 
"  worshipped  by  mortal  men." 

And,  continuing  his  discourse,  he  shewed  them  at  large, 
the  danger  of  pride  and  security  j  the  great  dangers  they 
were  also  in  from  errors  in  judgment,  and  corruptions  in 
practice. 

Then  he  prayed  to  GOD  for  the  increase  of  his  gifts 
and  blessings  upon  them,  and  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  commonwealth.  After  which,  giving  his  hand  to 
«ac*h  of  them,  they  took  their  leave  ;  departing  full  of  sor- 
row, and  with  many  tears,  as  from  their  common  father. 

April  "^H,     The  ministers  of  Geneva  being  with  him,  he 
spake  thus  to  them. — "  Brethren,  after  my  decease,  stand 
*^  fast  in  this  work  of  the  Lord,  and  be  not  discouraged  ; 
"  for  the'  Lord  will   preserve  this  church  and  common- 
^*  wealth '•gainst  the  threatenings  of  the  enemies.     When' 
*<  I  came  first  tolhis  city, 'the  gospel  indeed  was  preached, 
*<  but  the  management  of  things,  with  respect  to  it,  was 
*'  very  troublesome  :  Many  conceiving,  that  Christianity 
*'  was  nothing  more  than  the  demolishing  of  images.  And 
**  there  were  4iOt  a  few  wicked  persons,  from  whom  1 
**  suffered  many  things.     But  the  Lord  our  God  so  con- 
<<  firmed  and  strengthened  me,  who  am  not  naturally  bold, 
"  that  I  gave  not  place  to  any  of  their  attempts.     I  pro- 
*<  fess,  brethren,  that  I  have  lived  with  you  in  true  love 
**  and   sincere  ^havity  ;  and  thus  I  now  depart  from  you. 
**  If  you  have  found  me  any  way  pettish  under  my  disease, 
**  I   crave  your  pardon  •,  and  give  you  very  great  thanks, 
"  that   ytu  have  so  borne,  on  your  part,  the  burden  ini- 
*'  posed  on  me  in  the  time  of  my  sickness." 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  gave  his  hand  to  each  of  them, 
who  then  took  their  leave,  sorrowing  and  weeping. 

A  while  after,  Calvin  hearing  that  Viret,  who  was  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  sickly,  was  on  his  journey  to  visit  him, 
wrote  thus  to  stay  him. 

"  Farewell,  my  best  and  slncerest  brother  :  And  seeing 
CvOD  will  have  you  to  out-live  me  in  this  world,  live 

4  "  mindful 
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'«  mindful  of  our  friendship  5  for  as  it  has  been  profitable 
*<  to  the  church  of  GOD  here,  so  the  fruit  of  it  tarrieth 
*<  for  us  in  heaven.  I  would  not  have^  you  weary  yourself 
«<  for  my  sake.  I  hardly  draw  my  breath  :  And  I  expect 
«^  daily  when  it  will  wholly  fail  me.  It  is  enough  that  I 
<^  live  and  die  to  Christ,  who  is  gain  to  his  both  in  life  and 
"  death.     Again  farewell."     May  11.  1564. 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  letter,  the  good  old  man  came 
to  Geneva  ;  and,  having  fully  conferred  with  Calvin,  he 
returned  to  Newcome.  After  which,  Calvin  passed  his 
remaining  time  almost  wholly  in  prayer,  with  his  eyes  to- 
wards heaven ;  while  his  voice  often  failed  him,  by  reason 
of  the  shortness  of  his  breath. 

He  died,  as  we  observed  before,  May  the,  27th,  A.  D. 
1564,  aged  fifty-four  years,  ten  months,  and  seventeen 
days.  Beza  had  but  just  left  him,  when  Calvin  suddenly 
altered  for  death.  On  which  a  messenger  was  dispatched 
^fter  Beza  to  bring  him  back  j  but  though  Beza  returned 
presently,  Calvin,  without  a  sigh  or  groan,  was  fallen 
asleep  in  Jesus  before  Beza  could  reach  him. 

Joseph  Scaliger,  who  scarce  thought  any  man  worth  hi6 
commending,  could  not  forbear  admiring  Calvin  ;  and  he- 
praised  him,  among  other  things,  for  not  commenting  on 
the  Revelations,  while  he  owned  him  for  the  happiest  of 
all  the  commentators,  in  apprehending  the  sense  of  the 
prophets.  And  Pasquier  says,  *  Calvin  was  a  good  writer 
<  both  in  Latin  and  French,  and  our  Frencli  tongue  is 
«  highly  obliged  to  him  for  enriching  it  with  so  great  a 
«  number  of  fine  expressions.' 

Calvin  had  such  a  retentive  memory,  that  he  remem- 
bered people  he  had  seen  but  once,  several  years  after. 
Whenever  he  was  dictating  any  thing,  and  happened  to 
be  interrupted  for  some  hours,  he  renewed  the  thread  of 
the  discourse,  without  having  occasion  to  be  reminded 
where  it  was  he  left  off:  And  he  never  forgot  any  thing 
that  was  entrusted  to  his  memory. 

HeWvas  a  man,  whose  thoughts  were  lifted  up  much 
above  the  desire  of  worldly  goods,  only  seeking  how  he 
might  most  and  best  promote  his  Master's  service  in  the 
establishment  of  his  gospel.  When  he  took  leave  of  the 
people  at  Strasburg  (as  we  have  mentioned  above)  to  re- 
turn to  Geneva,  they  would  have  continued  his  freedom  of 
the  city,  and  the  revenues  of  a  prebend ;  which  had  been 
assigned  him  :  The  former  he  accepted,  but  absolutely  re- 
fused the  latter.  He  carried  one  of  his  brothers  with  him 
to  Geneva,  but  he  never  laboured  to  promote  him,  as  most 
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men,  possessed  of  his  influence,  would  have  done ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  caused  him  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  book- 
fcnder,  which  he  followed  all  his  life. 

When  his  friends  would  have  dissuaded  him,  in  his  sick- 
ness, from  dictating,  and  especially  from   writing,  he  an- 
swered 'j    *'  What !   would  you  have  me  idle  when  my . 
♦<  Lord  comes  ?" 

Calvin  was  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  the  foreign 
Reformed  churches ;  and  not  less  so  by  our  own.  Witness 
the  exalted  testimonies  given  of  him  by  bishop  Andrews, 
bishop  Bilson,  Mr  Hooker,  bishop  Morton,  bishop  Sti!- 
lingflect,  and  many  others,  cited  by  doctor  John  Edwards, 
for  this  purpose  in  his  Veritas  redux, 

Dr  Hoyle,  who  wrote  undet  the  patronage  of  archbi- 
shop Usher,  mentioning  Calvin,  says,  <  What  shall  I  speak 

*  of  his  indefatigable  industry,  almost  beyond  the  power 
<  of  nature,  which  paralleled  with  our  loitering,  will,  I 

*  fear,  exceed  all  credit  ?  It  may  be  the  truest  object  of  ad- 

*  miration,  how  one  lean,  worn,  spent,  and  wearied  body 

*  could  hold  out.    He  read  every  week  of  the  year  through 

*  three   divinity   lectures ;    every  other  week,    over  and 

*  above,  he  preached  every  day :  So  that  (as  Erasmus  said 

*  of  Chrysoscom)  I  know  not  whether  more  to  admire  his 

*  constancy,  or  their's  that  heard  him.     Some  have  reck- 

*  oned  his  yearly  lectures  to  be  one  hundred  arid  eighty'Six^ 

*  and  his  yearly  sermons  tivo  hundred  and  eighty^six.  Every 

*  Thursday   he  sate   in   the   presbytery.     Every  Friday, 

*  when  the  ministers  met  to  confer  upon  diflicult  texts, 

*  he  made  as  good  as  a  lecture.     Besides  all  this,  there 

*  was  scarce  a  day,  that  exercised  him  not  in  answering, 

*  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  writing,   the  doubts  and 

*  questions  of  different  churches  and  pastors,  yea  some- 

*  times  more  at  once  ;  so  that  he  might  say  with  Paul — 

*  the  care  of  all  the  churches  ikth  upon  me.     Not  a  year  past, 

*  wherein,  over  and  above  all  these  former  employments, 

*  in  which  some  great  volume  in  folio  or  other  came  not 
^  forth.' 

There  are  many  among  the  Roman  Cathelics,  who 
would  to  justice  to  Calvin,  if  they  durst  speak  their 
thoughts.  Guy  Patin  has  taught  us  to  make  this  judg. 
ment  \  for  he  observes,  that  Joseph  Scaliger  said,  tliat  Cal- 
vin was  the  greatest  wit  the  world  had  seen  since  tlie 
apostles  He  acknowledged  that  no  man  ever  understood 
ecclesiastical  history  like  Calvin,  who,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  was  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe.  And 
lie  iclis  us,  that  John  de  Monluc,  bishop  of  Valence,  used 
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to  say,  that  Calvin  was  the  greatest  divine  in  the  world. 
Patiii  caused  the  life  of  Calvin,  wrote  by  Papyrius  Masso, 
to  be  made  public.  This  life  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  to  the  copies  oLBolsec  ;  for  who  can  read  it,  with- 
out laughing  at  those  who  accuse  this  minister  of  loving 
good  wine,  and  chearful  company  ?  The  Papists,  at  last, 
have  been  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  falsity  of  those  in- 
famous calumnies  published  against  the  morals  of  Calvin. 
Their  best  pens  have  been  contented  to  say,  that,  though 
he  was  free  from  corporeal  vices,  he  was  not  so  from  spi- 
ritual ones,  such  as  slander,  passion,  avarice,  and  pride. 

Calvin  has  left  behind  him  many  who  imitate  him  in 
his  active  life ;  his  zeal  and  affection  for  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion. They  employ  their  voices,  their  pens,  their  steps, 
and  solicitations,  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of 
GOD  :  But  then  they  take  care  not  to  forget  themselves ; 
and  are,  generally  speaking,  a  demonstration  that  the 
4:hurch  is  a  bountiful  mother ,  and  that  nothing  is  lost  in 
her  service.  But  for  a  man,  who  had  acquired  so  great  a 
reputation  and  authority,  to  content  himself  with  a  hun- 
dred crowns  a  year  salary,  and  to  leave  behind  him  no 
more  than  three  hundred  crowns,  is  something  so  heroical, 
that  it  must  be  stupidity  itself  not  to  admire  it.     <  It  is  a 

*  strong  proof  of  his  not  having  studied  to  heap  up  riches, 

*  that  all  his  effects,  notwithstanding  his  library  was  sold 
«  very  dear,  scarce  amounted  to  three  hundred  crowns  ; 

*  so  that  he  might  very  justly,  as  well  as  elegantly,  in 

*  order  to  wipe  off  this  monstrous  calumny,   use   these 

*  words,  in  the  preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  ; 
^  If  1  cannot  in  my  life  time  persuade  some  people  that  I  am  no 
*'  hoarder  of  money ^  I  shall  convince  them  at  my  death, ^^     The 

*  senate  certainly  can  witness  for  him,  that,  though  his 

<  stipend  was  very  small,  he  was  so  far  from  being  unsa- 

<  tisfied  with  it,  that  he  positively  refused  the  offer  of  in- 

*  creasing  it.'  This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  vic- 
tories, the  magnanimity  of  grace  obtains  over  nature, 
even  in  those  who  are  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Such  a 
disinterestedness  is  a  thing  so  extraordinary,  as  might 
make  even  those,  who  cast  their  eyes  beyond  the  philoso- 
phers of  ancient  Greece,  say  of  him,  <  I  have  not  found  so 
^  great  faith,  no  not  in  Israel.' 

The  works  of  Calvin,  published  at  Geneva,  compre- 
hended twelve  volumes  in  folio;  which  the  edition  of 
Amsterdam,  1667,  has  reduced  to  nine.  His  Commenlfiries 
upon  the  Bible  are  the  most  considerable  part  of  his  works : 
But  he  gained  most  honour  by  his  <<  Christian  Institu- 

"tion/' 
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**  tion,'*  which  was  wrote  in  defence  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  has  been  always  esteemed  an  incomparable 
work.  An  observation  has  been  made,  which  shews  that 
this  book  of  Calvin  has  been  sifted,  scanned,  anatomised, 
in  all  the  different  manners  possible  by  the  Romanists. 
They  have  taken  notice,  that  the  first  word  is  ally  and  the 
last  impiety:  which  they  think  appears  very  mysterious. 
The  fact  is  certain  in  the  French  translation  \  but  not  in 
the  original  Latin.  The  inquisition  at  Rome,  and  in 
Spain,  condemned  this  piece,  as  being  Calvin's  work,  falsely 
inscribed  to  Alcuin.  Nor  has  it  been  thought  sufficient  to 
criticise  Calvin's  Institution,  as  a  pseudonymous  piece ; 
but  the  very  cut  they  pretend  he  ordered  to  be  engraven 
for  the  title-page,  has  been  commented  on,  and  the  work 
itself  affirmed  to  be  only  a  collection  of  plagiarisms.  This^ 
cut  they  say,  was  a  sword  in  the  middle  of  flames,  with 
this  motto,  *  No  vent  miterre  paceniy  sed  gladium.^  Mr  Dre- 
lincourt  says  it  is  false,  and  that  their  proofs  are  im.perti- 
nent :  *  For  it  is,  (continues  he)  as  if  any  one  should  qb- 

<  ject  to   me  the   symbolical  figures   which   are   placed 

<  without  my  knowledge  on  the  frontispiece  of  some  of 
*  my  works,  and  pretend  them  to  be  my  proper  device.' 
This  "  Institution"  has  not  only  appeared  in  French,  but 
also  in  High  Dutch,  IjOw  Dutch,  Italiati,  Spanish,  and 
English.  Calvin  intended  it  as  a  complete  system,  and  a 
full  idea  o^  theology. 

We  may  add  the  well-known  distich  concenung  that 
excellent  book. 

Pvieter  apostolicasy  post  Christi  teniporoy  chartas^ 
Huic  peperere  I'tbro  sacula  nulla  par  em. 

That  is  ;  <  Since  the  ascension  of  Christ,  no  age  has  pro- 

<  duced  a  book  of  equal  worth,  if  we  omit  the  writings 

<  of  the  apostles.' 

k*^  - 

The  admirable  Beza  wrote  the  following  epitaph  to  the 
memory  of  his  departed  friend  :  > 

Roma  ruent'is  terror  tile  maximus^ 

Quern  mortuum  lugent  boniy  horrescunt  malty 

Ipsa  i  que potu'tt  virtutem  dtscere  virtus y 

Cur  adeo  exiguo  ignotoque  in  cespite  claustts 

Calvinus  lateaty  rogas  ? 

Calvinum  assidue  comitaia  modestia  vivum 

Hoc  iumulo  manibus  condidit  ipsa  suis, 

0  te  beatuni  cespitem  tanto  hospite  / 

P  cui  invidere  cuncta  possint  mar  mora  I 
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a  > 

The  following  translation,  taken  (with  a  slight  altera'^ 
tion  or  two)  from  an  old  author,  is  tolerably  close,  and 
not  inelegant. 


If  any  ask,  why  Reverend  Calvin,  whom 
We  justly  style  the  dread  of  falling  Rome, 
(Whose  death  the  Good,  with  gushing  Tears  bewail, 
And  who,  though  dead,  makes  all  the  bad  look  pale  y 
From  whom  e'en  Virtue  might  more  Virtue  leain, 
And  i^  his  Life  all  heavenly  Grace  discern,) 
Lies  hid  within  so  mean  and  strait  a  Grave, 
While  worthless  Mortals  splendid  Tomb  stones  have  ? 
Know  ye,  That  Modesty,  which  was  allied 
Always  to  Calvin  living,  when  he  dyM 
With  her  own  Hands  this  Mansion  did  provide. 
O  happy  Grave,  cnrich'd  with  such  a  Guest, 
As  proudest  Marbles  envy,  not  possest !' 


1 


CONRADE   PELLICAN. 

'T^HIS  great  Hebrxan  and  eminent  divine  was  born  at 
-*-  Rubeac,  in  Sweden,  in  the  year  147S.  His  parents 
(whose  family-name  was  Kursiner^  or,  in  English,  Skinner)^ 
brought  him  up  at  school  till  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age, 
and  then  sent  him  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  studied  sixteen 
months  ;  after  which  he  returned  home,  and  entered  into 
a  monastry.  After  some  time,  he  went  again  to  Heidel- 
berg, and  from  thence  to  Tubingen,  where  be  studied  with 
great  success,  and  was  much  admired  for  the  pregnancy 
of  his  parts.  Melchior  Adam  relates  very  prolixly  the 
most  uncommon  pains  which  Pellican  took  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  the  great  profi- 
ciency he  attained  in  it  without  any  instruction  from 
others.  His  own  and  his  parents*  circumstances  were  but 
low ;  so  that  he  got  alf  his  erudition  in  a  manner  out  of 
the  fire.  While  he  was  at  Tubingen,  the  bookseller  there 
had  purchased  an  Hebrew  Bible  in  a  very  small  type, 
imprinted  at  Pisa,  but  complete,  which  nobody  seemed  to 
care  for.  Pellican,  after  examining  it  well  for  a  few  days^ 
wrote  to  his  uncle  for  money,  and  bought  it  for  a  Florence 
and  a  half,  then  believing  himself  to  be  a  richer  man  than 
Croesus.     He  immediately  applied  himself  to  the  diligent 

reading 
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heading  of  ity  M^hich  was  then  the  middle  of  July,  and 
with  such  zeal,  that  by  the  end  of  the  October  following, 
lie  finished  it ;  selecting  the  roots,  and  ranging  the  words 
in  the  form  of  a  concordance.  This  was  shewn  to  the  fa- 
mous Capnio,  or  Reuchlin,  who  declared  himself  astonish- 
ed, not  only  at  the  work,  but  at  the  very  short  time  in 
which  it  had  been  performed. 

About  this  time  flourished  Paulus  Scriptor,  a  country- 
man and  friend  of  Fellican/  and  of  the  famous  Staupitius 
ths  patron  of  Luther.  This  good  man  preached  and  main- 
taiaed  the  same  doctrines,  which  were  afterwards  called 
Lutheran :  And  it  seems  not  improbable,  that  from  these 
two  excellent  men,  and  from  the  writings  of  others,  the 
great  Reformer  providentially  received  those  intimations 
of  the  true  understanding  of  the  scriptures,  which  he 
afterwards  promulgated  with  so  much  courage  and  success. 
Lithe  year  1501,  he  was  ordained  presbyter,  at  which 
time  the  plague  raged  exceedingly  at  Rubeac,  and  carried 
off  both  his  father  and  mpther.  In  condolence  of  himself 
upon  so  afHictive  a  dispensation,  he  transcribed  the  seven 
penitential  Psalms  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  sub- 
joining many  suitable  prayers.  The  year  following  he 
proceeded  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  at  Basil,  and 
was  made  divinity-reader  of  the  convent.  About  this 
time  John  Amerbac  printed  St  Austin's  works  at  Basil, 
whom  Pellican  greatly  assisted.  Cardinal  Raymund,  the 
pope's  legate,  at  whose  instance  Pellican  was  first  made 
licentiate,  and  then  doctor  in  divinity,  and  who  was  much 
attached  to  him  on  account  of  his  great  learning,  pur- 
posed taking  him  with  him  to  Rome  5  but  Pellican  falling 
ill  of  a  fever  by  the  way,  returned  to  Basil. 

While  Pellican  continued  a  friar,  he  was  universally 
esteemed  for  his  learning  and  integrity,  but  when  it  pleased 
GOD,  by  the  reading  of  Augustine,  Jerom,  Berengarius, 
&c.  and  by  the  conversation  of  certain  learned  godly 
men,  to  shew  him  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  he  began  publicly  to  exclaim  against  them, 
he  was  presently  hated  and  persecuted.  He  had,  upon  an 
occasion,  visited  Rome  itself ;  and  the  sight  of  so  many 
stupid  and  preposterous  superstitions,  which  there  passed 
before  him,  not  a  little  contributed  to  his  conversion. 
And  when,  about  the  year  1518,  Luther  and  Erasmus  had 
published  some  of  their  writings,  which  attacked  virtually 
seme  of  the  principal  points  of  the  Romish  corruption,  he 
soon  declared  himself  of  their  persuasion,  and  soon  be- 
came stigmatized  for  a  Lutheran.     The  senate  of  Basil 

observing 
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observing  his  very  great  abilities,  chose  liim  joint-lecturer 
in  divinity  with  Oecolampadius  in  that  city  ;  where  he  be- 
gan to  read,  first  upon  Genesis,  then  on  Proverbs,  and 
Ecclesiastes.    In  the  year  J  526,  by  the  desire  of  Zuinglius, 
he  was  invited  to  Zurick,  where  he  heard  the  first  lectures 
upon  Hebrew,  from  the  excellertt  Leo  Judae.  Here,  in  the 
forty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  he  reribunced  Popery,  and, 
by  the  persuasion    of  the   other   divines,  to  'Confirm   the 
propriety  and  holiness  of  marriage  in  ecclesiastics  as  well 
as  other  men,  he  married ;  and  having  a  son,  while  he  was 
reading  lectures  on  the  history  of  Samuel,  he  called  Jiim 
Samuef.     His  wife   dying,  he  married  again,  but  had  no 
children  by  his  second  wife.     He  was  present  at  the  reli- 
gious disputation  at  Bern.     In  the  year  1527  he  published 
an  edition  of  the   Hebrew  Bible,   with  the  comments  of 
Aben  Ezra  and  R.  Salomon, 

He  diligently  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  tlie  Turkish 
language,  that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  bring  some 
that  had  become  his  neighbour^  to  the  Christian  faith. 
He  was  Hebre^v  professor  at  Zurick  for  thirty  years,  where 
he  was  universally  admired,  and  greatly  beloved,  both  on 
Account  of  his  extensive  learning  and  unwearied  labours, 
and  also  for  his  life  and  conversation,  which  were  hea- 
venly and  devout.  At  length,  being  grievously  afEicted 
with  the  stone  and  other  diseases,  he  changed  this  life  for 
a  better  on  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection,  in  the  year 
1 556y  and  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Lavater  says,  he  had  often  heard  Pellican  affirm,  "  that 
*<  when  he  first  began  to  study  the  languages,  there  was 
<«  not  one  Greek  Testament  to  be  got  in  all  Germany  at 
"  any  price  ;  and'  that  the  first  he  ever  saw,  was  one 
^«  brought  out  of  Italy.  But  that  he  could  not  help  re- 
"  joicing  in  having  lived  to  see  the  vast  difference  that 
*<  had  obtained,  as  now  many  might  be  purchased  for  a 
"  trifle."  Pellican,  and  the  rest  of  the  reformers,  studied 
^he  holy  scriptures.     They  indeed  followed  the  rule  of 

Nocturnd  versate  tnanuy  versate  d'turnd* 

They  had  no  idea  of  being  true  divines,  without  under- 
standing the  Bible,  nor  supposed  that  theology  was  really 
attainable  by  any  other  book  without  it,  or  beyond  it.  If 
some  moderns,  who  presume  to  treat  their  knowledge  in 
divine  things  with  lightness  and  an  air  of  superiority,  had 
read  God's  word  with  a  measure  of  the  same  industry, 
piety,  and  learning,  it  is  possible  they  would  have  found 
thajt,  among  all  their  improvements  in  speculation,  they 

have 
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have  still  a  height  to  climb,  before  they  can  equal  the  sa- 
cred erudition  and  attainments  of  these  excellent  men. 

Pellican,  complying  with  the  earnest  requisition  of  se- 
veral learned  men,  published  in  his  life-time,  his  lectures 
and.  annotations,  which  were  upon  the  whole  Bible,  ex- 
cept the  book  of  Revelation,  which  part  of  the  scripture, 
not  presuming  through  modesty  to  write  upon  himself, 
he  added  the  commentary  of  Sebastian  Meyer  upon  it,  in 
order  to  render  the  commentary  on  the  Bible  complete. 
He  translated  many  books  out  of  Hebrew,  which  were 
printed  by  Robert  Stephens.  The  Chaldee  Bible  also  he 
translated  into  Latin.  He  wrote  an  exposition  in  Dutch 
upon  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel, 
Kings,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  with  a  desire  to  convince 
the  Jews  :  -and,  with  the  same  laudable  design,  he  trans- 
lated the  disputation  of  Ludovicus  Vives  with  the  Jews 
into  the  Dutch  language  •,  and  also  many  books  of  Aristotle 
and  Tully  j  saying,  that,  like  the  Grecians  and  Romans, 
they  might  acquire  knowledge  in  their  own  language.  He 
made  indexes  to  several  books  5  and  with  great  labour  com- 
pared the  bible  of  Munster,  printed  at  Zurick,  and  ano- 
ther of  Leo  Judae  and  Bibliander,  with  the  Hebrew  text, 
word  by  word,  lest  any  thing  should  have  escaped  their 
attention. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  left  behind  him  a  most  amiable 
character  in  his  private  life,  as  well  as  a  most  respectable 
one  in  his  public  •,  being  eminent  for  his  sincerity,  candour^ 
integrity,  humility,  and  truth. 


GEORGE    BROWNE, 

THE  FIRST 

rROTESTANT  BISHOP  L\  IllEL AND. 

'pHIS  first  bishop,  that   embraced  and    promoted  the 
*      Reformation  in  Ireland,  was  by  birth  an  Englishman, 
of  ihe  order  of  St  Augustine  in  London ;  and^because  of 
his  learning,  humility,  and  pacific  temper,  was  made  pro- 
vincial of  the  friars  of  the  same  order  in  England.    Where 
their  convent  stoo,d  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Austin- 
Mars,  in  Thrpgmorton-street.   He  received  his  academical 
•  cduoatioH 
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education  in  the  house  of  his  order,  near  Holywell  in  Ox- 
ford, where  Wadham  college  now  stands. 

About  this  time,  namely,  in  the  year  152S,  he  suppli- 
cated the  university  for  the  degree  of  bachelc^r  of  divinity ; 
but  it  does  nflt  appear  that  he  was  then  admitted.  He 
took  afterwards  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity,  in  some 
university  beyond  the  sea,  and  was  admitted  to  the  same 
degree  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1534,  and  soon  after  at  Cam*- 
bridge.  Before  that  time,  having  read  some  of  Luther's 
writings,  he  conceived  a  liking  for  his  doctrine  j  and, 
among  other  doctrines  he  then  began  to  teach,  even  while 
he  was  provincial  of  his  order,  was  "  That  they  should 
«  make  their  applications  to  Christ  alonii  and  not  to  the 
<^  Virgin  Mary,  or  the  Saints."  This  caused  him  to  be 
much  taken  notice  of,  and  K.  Henry  VIII.  being  informed 
of  it,  took  him  into  his  favour  and  promo(^ed  him  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Dublin.  He  had  the  assent,  March  I'ith, 
1.034  5  \  was  consecrated  the  nineteenth  of  the  same,  by 
Thomas  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assisted  by 
the  bishops  of  Rochester  and  Salisbury,  and  had  restitu- 
tion of  temporalities  on  the  twenty-third  following, 

A  few  months  after  archbishop  Browne's  arrival  in  Ire 
land,  the  lord-privy  seal,  Cromwell,  signified  to  him,  that 
his  majesty  having  renounced  the  papal  supremacy  in  Eng- 
land, it  was  his  highness's  pleasure,  that  his  subjects  of 
Ireland  should  obey  his  commands  in  that  respect  as  in 
England  ;  and  nominattd  him  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  execution  of  it.  The  twenty-eighth  of  November, 
1535,  ho  acquainted  the  Lord  Crcmwcll  with  his  success, 
in  the  followinii:  letter  : 

*<  My  most  honoured  Lord, 
«  Your  humble  servant  receiving  your  mandate,  as 
«  one  of  his  highnesses  commissioners,  hath  endeavoured, 
«<  almost  to  the  danger  and  haz.ird  of  this  temporal  life, 
<«  to  procure  tlie  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  nation  to  due 
«*  obedience,  in  owning  his  highness  their  supreme  head 
"  as  well  spiritual  as  temporal,  and  do  find  much  op- 
«  pugning  therein,  especially  by  my  brother  Armagh, 
«  [George  Cromer,  then  archbishop  of  Armagh]  who  hath 
«  been  the  main  oppugner  ;  and  so  hath  withdrawn  most 
«<  of  his  suffragans  and  clergy  within  his  see  and  juris- 
«  diction.  He  made  a  speech  to  them,  laying  a  curse  on 
<<  the  people,  whosoever  should  own  his  highnesses  supre- 
"  macy ;  saying,  that  isle,  as  it  is  in  their  Irish  chroni- 
**  cles,    Imula  sacra^  belongs  to  none  but  to  the  bishop  of 

««  Rpme, 
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» 

"  Rome,  and  that  it  was  die  bishop  of  Rome's  predecessors 
<«  gave  it  to  the  king's  ancestors.  There  be  two  messen-' 
<*  gers  by  the  priests  of  Armagh,  and  by  that  archbishop, 
"  now  lately  sent  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Your  lordshi|^ 
"  may  inform  his  highness,  that  it  is  convenient  to  call  a 
«  parliament  in  this  nation,  to  pass  the  supremacy  by  actj 
"  for  they  do  not  much  matter  his  highness's  commissioa 
"  which  your  lordship  sent  us  over.  This  island  hath 
<«  been  for  a  long  time  held  in  ignorance  by  the  Romish 
<*  orders  ;  and  as  for  secular  orders,  they  be  in  a  manner 
<^  as  ignorant  as  the  people,  being  not  able  to  say  mass,  or 
<<  pronounce  the  words,  they  not  knowing  what  they  them* 
«<  selves  say  in  the  Roman  tongue :  The  common  people 
<^  of  this  isle  are  not  more  zealous  in  their  blipdness,  than 
"  the  saints  and  martyrs  were  in  the  truth  at  the  begin* 
<«  ning  of  the  gospel.  I  send  to  you,  my  very  good  lord, 
<<  these  things,  that  your  lordship,  and  his  highness,  may 
"  consult  what  is  to  be  done.  It  is  feared  O-Neal  will  be 
««  ordered,  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  to  oppose  your  lord- 
<«  ship's  order  from  the  king'*  highness ;  for  the  natives 
«  are  much  in  numbers  within  his  power.  I  do  pray  the 
«<  Lord  Christ  to  defend  you  from  your  enemies.  Dublin 
"  4  Kalend.  Decembris^  1535." 

In  the  parliament  which  met  at  Dublin,  May  1st,  1536, 
the  lord  Leonard  Grey  being  then  K.  Henry's  viceroy  of 
Ireland,  our  archbishop  was  very  instrumental  in  having' 
the  act,  for  the  king's  supremacy  over  the  church  of  Ire- 
land, passed :  And,  therefore,  though  he  had  not  been 
more  than  a  year  and  a  few  months  in  his  archiepiscopal 
chair  in  Dublin,  he  stood  up  and  made  this  short  speech 
following :  <<  My  lo:rds  and  gentry  of  this  his  majesty's 
*' realm  .of  Ireland,  behold  your  obedience  to  your  king 
<<  is  the  observing  of  your  God  and  Saviour  Christ ;  for 
*«  he,  that  High-Priest  of  our  souls,  paid  tribute  to  C»sar, 
«<  though  no  Christian  ;  greater  honour,  then,  surely,  is 
<«  due  to  .your  prince,  his  highness  the  king,  and  a  Chris- 
«  tian  one :  Rome,  and  her  bishops,  in  the  fathers  days, 
*<  acknowledged  emperors,  kings,  and  princes  to  be  su- 
«  preme  over  their  dominions,  nay,  Christ's  own  vicars. 
<<  And  it  is  as  much  to  the  bishop  of  Rome's  shame,  to 
•'  deny  what  their  precedent  bishops  owned.  Therefore 
«  his  highness  claims  but  what  he  can  Justify  the  bishop 
<<  Eleutherius  gave  to  St  Lucius,  the  first  Christian  king 
<<  of  the  Britains :  So  that  I  shall,  without  scruple,  vote 
«  his  highness  K.  Henry  my  supreme  over  ecelesisutic  mat- 
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"  ters  as  well  as  temporal,  and  head  thereof,  even  of  both 
«<  isles  England  and  Ireland,  and  that  without  guilt  of  con* 
<f  science^  or  sin  to  GOD  ;  and.  he  who  will  not  pass 
<<  this  act,  as  I  do,  is  no  true  subject  to  his  highness.'' 
Tins  speech  so  startled  the  other  bishops  and  the  other 
lords,  and  being  seconded  by  justice  Brabazon,  that  the 
act  passed,  though  with  great  difhculty.  But  he  met 
with  great  and  many  obstacles  in  the  execution  of  it ;  of 
which  he  gave  tlie  lord  Cromwell  an  account  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter. 

^^  Right  honourable  and  my  singular  good  Lord, 
.«  I  ACKNOWLEDGE  my  bounden  duty  to  your 
*«  lordrfiip's  good  will  to  me,  next  to  my  Saviour  Christ's, 
"for  the  place  I  now  possess;  I  pray  GOD  give  me  his 
**  grace  to  execute,  the  same  to  his  glory,  and  his  highnets's 
"honour,  with. your  lordship's  instructions.  The  peo- 
*{  pie  of  this  nation  are  zealous,  yet  blind  and  unknow« 
"ingv  most  of'*  the  clergy,  as  your  lordship  hath  had 
".  from  me  before,  being  ignorant,  and  not  able  to  speak 
<(  right  words  in  the  mass,  or  liturgy,  as  not  being  skilled 
"  in  the  Latin  grammar ;  so  that  a  bird  may  be  taught  to 
"  speak  with  as  much  sense,  as  several  of  them  do  in  this- 
"  country.  These  sorts,  though  not  scholars,  yet  are 
"  crafty  to  cozen  the  poor  common  people,  and  to  dis- 
"  suade  them  from  following  his  highness's  orders.  George, 
"  my  brother  of  Armagh,  doth  underhand  occasion  quar- 
"  rels,  and  is  not  active  to  execute  his  highness's  orders  in 
"  his  diocese. 

♦•  I  have  observed  your  lordship's  letter  of  commission, 
"  and  do  fuid  several  of  my  pupils  leave  me  for  so  doing* 
*<  I  will  not  put  others  in  their  livings,  till  I  know  your 
"  lordship's-pleasure  ;  for  it  rs  meet  I  acquaint  you  first, 
"  that  the  Romish  relics  and  images  of  both  my  cathe- 
"  dral^'  in  Dublin,  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  of  St  Patrick'-s, 
"  took  off  the  common  people  from  the  true  worship  ;  but 
"  the'^rior  an^l.tlie  dean  find  them  so  sweet  for  their  gain, 
**  that  they  heed  not  my  words  :  Tlierefore  send  ia  your 
"  lordships  next  to  me  an  order  more  full,  and  a  chkle  to 
*<  them  and  dheir  canons,  that  they  might  be  removed. 
"  Let  the  order  be,  that  the  chief  governors  may  assist 
"  mp  in  it.  The  prior  and  dean  have  written  to  Rome, 
"  to-  be  encouragea,  and  if  it  be  not  hindered  beford  diey 
"  have  a  mandate  from  the  bibhop  of  Rome,  the- people 
"will  be  bold,  and  then  tugg  long,  before  his  hiffhness 
"  can  submit  them  to  his  grace's  orders.    The  coilintry 

«folk 
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"  folk  here  much  hate  your  lordship,  and  despitefully  call 
"  you,  in  their  Irish  tongue,  The  Blacksmith* s  Son. 

"  The  duke  of  Norfolk  is,  by  Armagh  and  that  clergy, 
"  desired  to  assist  them,  not  to  suffer  his  highness  to  alter 
"  church-rules  here  in  Ireland.  As  a  friend,  I  desire  your 
"  lordship  to  look  to  your  noble  person ;  for  Rome  hath 
"  a  great  kindness  for  that  duke  (for  it  is  so  talked  here) 
"  and  will  reward  him  and  his  children.  Rome  hath  great 
"  favours  for  this  nation^ ,  purposely  to  oppose  his  high- 
**  ness  ;  and  so  have  got,  since  the  act  passed,  great  indul- 
<*  gences  for  rebellion ;  therefore  my  hope  is  lost,  yet  my 
<*  zeal  is  to  do  according  to  your  lordship's  orders.  GOD 
•«  keep  your  lordship  from  your  enemies  here  and  in  Eng- 
«  land.     Dublin  the  third  Kalends,  April,  1538." 

The  court  of  Rome  likewise  left  no  stone  unturned,  to 
prevent  any  alterations  in  Ireland,  with  regard  to  religiou)^ 
matters.  For  the  pope  sent  over  a  bull  of  excommunica- 
tion, against  all  such  as  had  owned,  or  should  own,  the 
king's  supremacy  witliin  that  kingdom :  As  also  the  form 
of  an  oath  of  obedience,  to  be  taken  to  his  holiness,  at 
confession.  This  our  archbishop  sent  in  a  letter  to  the  lord 
Cromwell,  which  was  as  follows. 

*<  Right  Honourable, 

*«  MY  duty  premised,  it  may  please  your  lordship  to  be 
"  advertised,  since  my  last,  tliere  has  come  to  Armagh  and 
«  his  clergy,a  private  commission  from  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
*«  prohibiting  his  gracious  highness's  people  here  in  this 
"  nation  to  own  his  royal  supremacy,  and  joining  a  curse 
<•  to  all  them  and  theirs  who  shall  not,  within  forty  days, 
<<  confess  to  their  confessors,  after  the  publishing  of  it  to 
«<  them,  that  they  have  done  amiss  in  so  doing :  The  sub- 
"  stance,  as  our  secretary  has  translated  the  same  into 
"  English,  is  thus. 

*  I,  A.  B.  from  this  present  hour  forward,  in  the  pre- 

*  sence  of  the  holy  Trinity,  of  the  blessed  virgin  mother 

*  of  GOD,  of    St   Peter,   of  the   holy   apostles,    arch- 

*  angels,  angels,  saints,  and  of  all  the  holy  host  of  hea- 

*  ven,  shall  and  will  be  always  obedient  to  the  holy  see 

*  of  St  Peter  of  Rome,  and'  to  my  holy  lord  the  pope  of 

*  Rome  and  his  successors,  in  all  as  well  spiritual  as  tem- 

*  poral,  not  consenting  in  the  least  that  his  holiness  shall 

*  tose  the  least  title  or  dignity  belonging  to  the  papacy  of 

*  our  mother  church  of  Rome,  or  to  the  regality  oi'  St 

*  Peter.     I  do  vow  and  swear  to  maintain,  help  and  assist 

*  the  just  laws,  liberties  and  rights  of  the  mother  church 
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'  of  Rome.     I  do  likewise  promise  to  confetf  to  defend, 

<  and  promote!  if  not  personally,  yet  willingly  as  far  as 

<  ablei  either  by  advice,  skilly  estate,  monevi  or  otherwise, 

<  the  church  of  Rome  and  her  lawsi  agamst  all  whatso- 

<  ever  resisting  the  same.    I  further  vow  to  oppugn  all 
^  heretics,  either  in  making  or  setting  forth  edicts  or  com- 

<  mands  contrary  to  the  mother  church  of  Rome,  and,  in 

<  case  any  such  oe  moved  or  composed,  to  resist  it  to  the 

<  uttermost  of  my  power,  with  the  first  convenience  and 

*  opportunity  I  can  possibly.     I  count  and  value  all  acts 

<  made,  or  to  be  made  by  heretical  powers,  of  no  force  or 

<  worth,  or  be  practised  or  obeyed  by  myself,  or  by  any 

<  other  son  of  the  mother  church  of  Rome.     I  do  further 

<  declare  him  or  her,  father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister, 

*  son  or  daughter,  husband  or  wife,  uncle  or  aunt,  nephew 

*  or  niece,  kinsman  or  kinswoman,  master  or  mistress,  and 

<  all  others,  nearest  or  dearest  relations,  friends  or  acquain- 

*  tance  whatsoever,  accursed,  that  either  do  or  shall  hold, 

<  for  the  time  to  come,  any  ecclesiastical  or  civil  power 

<  above  the  authority  of  the  mother  church,  or  that  do  or 

<  shall  obey,  for  the  time  to  come,  any  of  her,  the  mother 

*  of  churches,  opposers,  or  enemies,  or  contrary  to  the 

*  same,  which  I  have  here  sworn  unto :  So  GOD,  the 

<  blessedjVirgin,  St  Peter,  St  Paul,  and  the  holy  evangelists 

<  help  me.' 

"  His  Highnesses  viceroy  of  this  nation,  [Sir  Anthony 
^*  St  Leger]  is  of  little  or  no  power  with  the  old  natives, 
«  therefore  your  lordship  will  expect  of  me  no  more  than 
«  I  am  able  :  This  nation  is  poor  in  wealth,  and  not  suf- 
^<  ficient  now  at  present  to  oppose  them.  It  is  observcidf 
«  that  ever  since  his  highnesses  ancestors  had  this  nation  in 
<<  possession,  the  old  natives  have  been  craving  foreign 
«  powers  to  assist  and  rule  them ;  and  now  both  Enfflish 
«<  riice  and  Irish  begin  to  oppose  your  lordship's  orders, 
<<  and  do  lay  aside  their  national  old  quarrels ;  which  I 
«  fear  will,  if  any  thing  will,  cause  a  foreigner  to  invade 
<<  this  nation.  I  pray  GOD  I  may  be  a  false  prophet, 
«  yet  your  lordship  must  pardon  my  opinion,  for  I  write 
<<  it  to  your  lordship  as  a  warning.  Dublin,  May, 
«<  1535." 

It  seems  the  archbishop's  suspicions  were  not  ground- 
less 'f  for  that  endeavours  were  used  to  raise  a  rebellion 
there,  as  appears  from  a  circumstance  that  fell  out  on  the 
feast  of  St  John  Baptist  following :  The  archbishop  caused 
one  Thady  O^Brian,  a  Franciscan  friar,  to  be  seized, 
when  the  following  papers  from  the  pope  and  cardinals, 

signed 
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signed  by  the  bishop  of  Mentz,  were  found  upon  him,  be- 
ing sent  to  the  lord  privy-seal  by  a  special  messenger. 

<  My  Son  O^Neal,  ^ 

<  THOU  and  thy  fathers  were  all  along  faithful  to  the 
mother-church  of  Rome  :  His  holiness  Paul,  now  pope, 
and  the  council  of  the  holy  Fathers  there,  have  lately 
found  out  a  prophecy,  there  remaining,  of  one  St  La- 
cerianus,  an  Irish  bishop  of  Cashell,  wherein  he  saith. 
That  the  mother^hurch  of  Rome  falleth^  when  in  Ireland 
the  Catholic  Faith  is  overcome  :  Therefore,  for  the  glory 
of  the  mother-church,  tlie  honour  of  St  Peter,  and  your 
own  secureness,  suppress  heresy  and  his  holiness*s  ene* 
mies ;  for,  when  the  Roman  faith  there  perisheth,  the 
see  of  Rome  falleth  also  ;  therefore  the  council  of  cardi- 
nals have  though  fit  to  encourage  your  country  of  Ireland, 
as  a  sacred  island,  being  certified,  whilst  the  mother- 
church  hath  a  son  of  worth  as  yourself,  and  of  those  that 
shall  succour  you,  and  join  therein,  that  she  will  never 
fall,  but  have  more  or  less  a  holding  in  Britain,  in  spite 
of  fate.  Thus  having  obteyed  the  order  of  the  most  sa- 
cred council,  we  recommend  your  princely  person  to  the 
holy  Trinity  of  the  blessed  virgin,  of  St  Peter,  St  Paul, 
and  of  all  tne  heavenly  host  of  heaven.  Amen.'  Roma  4? 
Kalend.  May,  15S8. 

Episcopus  Metensis, 

tn  pursuance  of  this  letter,  0*Neal  had  declared  himself 
the  champion  of  Popery  ;  and  having  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy with  others,  they  jointly  invaded  the  Pale,  and" 
committed  several  ravages  ;  but  were  soon  after  quelled. 
The  friar,  0*Neal,  Was  put  in  the  pillory,  and  confined  a 
prisoner  till  the  king's  further  orders.     But  it  being  ru- 
moured that  he  was  to  be  hanged,  he  laid  violent  hands  on 
himself ;  yet  his  dead  corpse  was  carried  to  the  Gallows- 
Green  and  hanged  up,  and  afterwards  there  buried :  But 
it  was  said,  by  the  register  of  St  Francis's  monastry  of 
Dublin,  that  they  brought  him  from  thence  and  buried 
him   in  that  monastry.     About  the  time  that  K.  Henry 
VIII.  began  to  suppress  the  monasteries  in  England  and 
Ir^and,  archbishop  Browne  perfected  his  design  of  remov- 
ing all  superstitious  reliques  and  images  out  of  the  two 
cathedrals  in  Dublin,  and  out  of  the  rest  of  the  churches 
within  his  diocese ;  and  in  their  room  placed  the  Creed, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  in  gold 
letters  and  gilded  frames.     And,  soon  after,  namely  in 
the  year  1541,  the  king  converted  the  priory  of  the  Holy 

Trinity, 
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Trinity,  into  a  cathedral  cliurch,  consisting  of  a  dean 
and  chapter,  a  chanter,  a  treasurer,  six  vicars  clioral,  and 
two  singing-boys ;  who  were  allowed  451.  6s.  English 
money:  This  sum  ISiary  confirmed  for  ever.  But  K. 
James  I.  altered  what  K.  H^nry  and  his  daughter  had 
done ;  and  upon  this  second  alteration  he  constituted  a 
dean,  a  chanter,  a  chancellor,  a  treasurer,  three  prebends, 
six  vicars  choral,  and  four  singing-boys :  Ordering  like- 
wise, that  the  archdeacon  of  Dublin  should  have  a  place 
in  the  choir,  and  a  vote  in  the  chapter.  A  nd  our  arch- 
bishop founded  three  prebends  in  the  same,  in  1554, 
namely,  St  Michael's,  St  John's,  and  St  Michan's :  From 
which  time  it  hath  generally  been  known  by  the  name  of 
Christ-Church. 

In  the  year  1542,  died  primnte  Cromer,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  see  of  Armagh  the  year  following  by  arch- 
bishop Dowdal ;  who  was  zealous  against  the  Reforma- 
tion, as  his  predecessor  had  been.  K.  Henry  the  Vlllth. 
also  died  in  the  year  1546,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
K.  Edward  the  Vlth;  who,  by  the  advice  of  his  priry 
council,  began  to  consider,  wliat  good  effects  proceeded 
from  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English,  and  what 
light  it  gave  to  the  understandings  of  his  subjects  in  mat- 
ters of  religion ;  and  therefore  he  caused  the  liturgy  to  be 
altered  from  what  his  father  had  established,  and  ordered 
it  to  be  read  and  sung  in  the  several  cathedrals  and  parish 
churches  of  England  in  English  :  And  that  his  subjects  of 
Ireland  might  have  the  same  benefit,  he  sent  over  an  order 
dated  the  sixth  of  Fcbr'uary,  J  550,  for  the  reading  the  li- 
turgy and  the  prayers  of  the  church,  and  the  Bible  in  the 
mother-tongue,  which  was  first  observed  in  Christ-Church, 
Dublin,  on  Easter-day  in  the  year  1551,  in  presence  of  the 
lord  deputy  St  Leger,  archbisnop  Browne,  and  the  mayor 
and  baylifFs  of  Dublin.  But  previous  to  the  proclamation 
for  observing  this  order,  the  deputy  convened  an  assembly 
of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  clergy,  and  signified  to 
them  the  king's  order,  and  the  opinions  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  England,  who  adhered  unto  the  same  there.  Pri- 
mate Dowdal  and  the  popish  party  bent  all  their  force 
against  receiving  the  liturgy  in  JEnglish ;  but  not  being 
able  to  prevail,  he  departed  from  the  assembly,  and  with 
him  several  of  his  suflragan  bishops  *  :  But  archbishop 
Browne  received  it  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  and  plea- 
sure 5  saying  at  the  same  time,  "  This  order,  brethren, 
.  I      .  "is 
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<<  is  from  our  gracious  king,  and  from  the  fathers  and 

"  clergy  of  England  ;  who  have  compared  the  holy  Scrip- 

"  tures  with  what  they  have  done  j  unto  whom  I  submit, 

«  as  Jesus  did  to  Czsati  iif  all  things  just  and  lawful,  mak- 

"  ing  no  question  why  or  wherefore,  as  we  own  him  our 

«  true  aiid  lawful  king,"     Several  of  the  more  moderate  of 

the  bishops  and  clergy  adhered  to  our  archbishop  i  among 

whom  were  Staples,  bishop  of  Meath ;  Lancaster,  bishop 

of  Kildare  ;  Travers,  bishop  of  Leighlin,  and  Coyii,  bishop 

of  Limerick  j  which  concurrence  was  severely  remembered 

to  most  of  them  in  the  foltowing  reign. 

Archbishop  Browne  preached  a  sermon  on  this  occasion 
against  keeping  the  scriptures  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
the  worship  of  images ;  and  as  this  sermon  is  the  only 
piece  extant  of  so  great  a  man,  and  at  so  singular  a  period, 
besides  his  letters  set  down  above,  we  have  subjoined  it, 
being  short,  presuming  it  may  prove  agreeable  to  the  cu- 
rious Reader  *.  Archbishop  Dowdal,  by  reason  of  his 
violent  and  unseasonable  opposition  to  the  king's  order, 
was  deprived  of  the  title  of  primate  of  all  Ireland  ;  which 
by  letters  patent,  bearing  date  the  twentieth  of  October, 
1551,  was  conferred  on  archbishop  Browne,  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  see  of  Dublin  for  ever.  However  he  did  not 
long  enjoy  this  dignity  •,  for  he  was  deprived,  both  of  it, 
and  his  archbishopric,  in   1 554-,  the  first  of  Q.  Mary  L 

under 


•  Srr  Anthony  St  Legcr  signifieJ,  in  tl\is  aiTcnnbly,  that  it  ww  hi*  mt- 

jeft^s  order,  a>  alio  the  opinuui  of  ihe  bilbops  and  clergy  in  England,  fhat 

the  Iitur;y  of  the  church  4h«^  :ld  he  read  or  fung,  and  the  Bible  be  r^ad  in 

Etigrfli  in  the  iVviral  calhcdiAls  and  churches  in  IrcUnd  the  fame  as  in 

England ;  primate  Dowdul  then   l>andjng  up   wilh  much    zcil  laid.  Thai 

<>)ail  every  iUiter.irc  fellow  n*ad  l<:rvicc,or  mj/s^  as  he  in  thoie  days  termed 

the   word  fii%i,'f.     To  whicli  Sir  Anthony  replied  {  No,  yi>ur  Grace  it 

miitaken,  for  we  have  too  many  illiterate  prielU  ttnonfll  us  alrca^iy,  who 

neirhcr  can  pronounce  the  Laiin,  nor  know  what  it  means,  no  moie  ihun 

the  coiimon  people  that  hear   thoni  ;  but,  when  the  people  luar  the  l.i- 

tur^  in  Englifli.  they  and  the  pricft  will  then  uodcrilund  what  they  puy 

lor.     UjMin  thi»  reply,  Dowdal  bade  Sir  Anthony  beware  of  the  tkigy  » 

corie.     Sir  Aiathony  made  an  anfwer,  1  fear  no  (Iranjjc  curfe,  Co  lon^  as  I 

hare  the  hlefHn^  of  that  church  which  I  belie  trc  to  be   the  true  cue.     'ihe 

archb:(hop  again  faid,  Can  there  be  a  tiucr  church,  than  the  church  c»f  vSt 

Peter,  ihe  mtithcr  church  of  Rome  ?  Sir  Anthony  returned  this  anfwor  ; 

I  ihouj^ht  we  had  been  all   of  the  church  of  Chi  ill  ;  fur  ho  calls  all  true 

belicxrrs  in  him  his  church,  and  himfelf  the  head  thereof.     TlicarchSilhop 

replied.  And  i$  not  St  Peter  the  church  of  Chrifl  ?  Sir  Anthony  returned 

this  anfwer :  St  Peter  was  a  member  t)f  Chrift's  church*  bwt  die  church 

was  not  St  Pcrcr*s ;  neither   was  St   Peter,  but  Chrifl,  the  head  thereof. 

Upon  this  the  atchbifhop  fofe  up,  and  with  him  fetcral  birtiops  and  cUrgy, 

andcr  h:5  jurisdiction,  went  away. 
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under  pretence  that  he  was  married ;  but  in  truth,  be- 
cause he  had  zealously  promoted  the  Reformation.  And 
then  archbishop  Dowdal,  who  had  lived  in  exile  during 
part  of  the  reign  of  K.  Edward  VI.  recovered  the  title 
of  primate,  and  also  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh,  which 
had  been  given  to  Hugh  Goodacre  *.  While  archbishop 
Browne  enjoyed  the  see  of  Dublin,  the  cathedral  of  St 
Patrick's  was  suppressed,  for  about  the  space  of  eight  years; 
but  Q.  Mary  restored  it  to  its  ancient  dignity,  towards 
the  end  of  tne  year  1554'.  The  exact  time  of  archbishop 
Browne's  death  is  not  recorded ;  only  we  are  told,  that 
he  died  about  the  year  1 556.  The  learned  and  excellent 
Usher,  late  primate  of  Armagh,  amongst  his  memorials  of 
Ireland,  gives  this  description  of  him  •,  *  George  Browne 

<  was  a  man  of  a  chearful  countenance,  meek  and  peace- 
^  able,  in  his  acts  and  deeds  plain  downright,  of  good 

*  parts,  and  very  stirring  in  what  he  judged  to  be  for  the 
f  interest  of  religion,  or  the  service  of  his  king ;  to  the 

*  poor,  merciful,  and  compassionate,  pitying  the  state  and 

<  condition  of  the  souls  of  the  people,  &c.  and  was  adom« 

*  ed  with  every  good  and  valuable  qualification.,' 

The 

*  Q.  Mary's  letter  to  the  <^ean  and  chapter  of  Chrift  church  in  Dublin, 
to  receive  the  archbiihop'  of  Dublin  iionourably,  and  with  due  refpc{k. 
Copia  vera^  ex  Libro  migro  SanUtt  Trinitutis  Dublinii. 

*  To  our  trufly  and  well  beloved  the  dean  and  chapter,  &c. 

*  Mary  the  Queen.  '  ^ 

«  TRUSTY  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well;  and  for  as  muth 
as  the 'light  reverend  father  in   GOD,  our  right  tnifty  and  well-be- 
loved counfcllor  the  archbiihop  of  Dublin,    being  lately    chofen    for 
that  fee,  rcpaireth  fpeedily  t6  that  our  realm  of  Ireland,  as  well  to 
refide  upon  the  cure  of  his  biffaopric,  which  now  of  long  time  hath 
been  deftitutc  of  a  catholic  biflibp,  as  alfo  to  occupy  the  office  of  cur 
high  chancellor  of  that  our  realm  {   albeit  we  have   good  hopes   ye 
will,  in   all   things   of    yourfelvcs,   carry   yourfelves   towards  him    as 
becometb  you ;    yet,  to  the  intent   he  might   the   better  govern  the 
charge  committed  unto  him,  to  the  honour  of  almighty  GOD,    and 
for  the   renain  of  our  fervice,  we  have'  thought  fit  to  require    and 
charge  yon,  that  for  your  part  ye  do  reverently  receive  him,  honour, 
and  humbly  obey   him  in  all  things,  as  appertaineth  to  your  duties 
tending  to  GOB*8   glory,   our  honour,   and    the    common    weal   of 
that  our  realm ;  whereby   ye  fliall  pleafe  GOD,  and  do  us  acceptable 
fervice- 

*  Given  under  our  fignet  at  the  manor  of  Greenwich,  the  twenty- 
*  fifth  of  September,  in  the  feconj  and  third  years  of  our  reign.* 

We  have  here  inferted  this  letter  on  two  accounts:  firft,  as  beinr 
a  rtcord  remaining  in  the  cathedral:  Secondly,  becaufe  there  hath 
been  fome  vSifcourfe  of  late,  whether  the  archbifhop  of  Dublin  had 
power  herein,  or  whether  it  was  upon  K,  Henry*s  mutation  made  a 
deanery,  at  Whitehall  chapel  is,  and  no  cathedral;  but,  by  this  let- 
ter, it  (hews  it  is  both  ftill  a  cathedral,  and  fubjcft  to  the  archbifliop  of 
publio. 
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The  following  remarkable  providence,  as  it  stands,  in 
9ome  measure,  connected  with  our  Author's  life,  as  to  time 
and  place,  and  tends  to  shew  that  God  is  a  God  of  Pro- 
vidence, preserving  his  people  in  times  of  danger  from 
the  hands  of  the  wicked,  as  well  as  a  God  of  Grace,  sav- 
ing their  souls  and  bringing  ^em  to  glory,  we  shall  lay 
before  our  Readers,  as  we  find  it  in  th<?  Harleian  Miscel- 
lany, vol  v.  p.  568. 

<  Q.  Mary,  having  dealt  severely  widi  the  Protestants  in 
England  j  about  the  latter  end  of  her  reign,  signed  a  com^ 
mission  for  to  take  the  same  course  with  them  in  Ireland ; 
anjd,  to  execute  the  san  e  with  greater  force,  she  nominates 
Dr  Cole  one  of  the  commissioners,  sending  the  commission 
by  this  doctor,  who  in  his  journey  commg  to  Chester,  the 
mayor  of  that  clcy,  hearing  that  her  majesty  was  sending 
a  messenger  into  Ireland,  and  he  being  a  churchman,  waited 
on  the  doctor,  who  in  discourse  with  the  mayor,  taketh 
out  of  a  clock-bag  a  leather  box,  saying  unto  him,  <  Here 

<  is  a  commission  that  shall  lash  the  heretics  of  Ireland,' 
calling  the  Protestants  by  that  title.  The  good  woman 
of  the  house  being  well  afiected  to  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  also  having  a  brother  named  John  Edmonds  of  the 
same,  then  a  citizen  in  Dublin,  was  much  troubled  at 
the  doctor's  words;  but  watching  her  convenient  time, 
whilst  the  mayor  took  his  leave,  and  the  doctor  compli- 
mented him  down  stairs,  she  opens  the  boK  and  takes 
the  commission  out,  placing  in  lieu  of  it  a  sheet  of  paper 
with  a  pack  of  cards,  the  knave  of  clubs  faced  upper- 
most, wrapped  up.  The  doctor  coming  up  to  his  cham- 
ber suspecting  nothing  of  what  had  been  done,  put  up 
the  box  as  formerly.  The  next  day,  going  to  the  water- 
side, wind  and  weather  serving  him,  he  sails  towards  Ire- 
land, and  landed  on  the  seventh  of  October,  1558,  at 
Dublin ;  then  coming  to  the  castle,  the  lord  Fitz-Walters, 
being  lord  deputy,  sent  for  him  to  come  before  him  and 
the  privy  Council ;  who  coming  in,  after  he  had  made  a 
speech  relating  upon  what  account  he  came  over,  he  pre- 
sents the  box  unto  the  lord  deputy,  who  causing  it  to  be 
opened,  that  the  secretary  might  read  the  commission,  there 
was  nothing  save  a  pack  of  cards  with  the  knave  of  clubs 
uppermost  \  which  not  only  startled  the  lord  deputy  and 
council,  but  the  doctor,  who  assured  them  he  had  a  com- 
mission, but  knew  not  how  it  was  gone ;  then  the  lord 
deputy  made  answer,  <  Let  us  have  another  commission, 

<  and  we  will  shuffle  the  cards  in  the  mean  while :'   The 
doctor  being  troubled  in  his  mind  went  away,  and  returned 

into 
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into  England  •,  and  coming  to  the  court  obtained  another 
commission ;  but^  staying  for  a  wind  at  the  waterside,  news 
came  to  liini,  that  the  queen  was  dead  ^  and  thus  GOD 
preserved  the  Protestants  in  Ireland. 

This  being  a  copy  of  Richard  earl  of  Corke's  mexnorialsy 
as  also  of  Usher,  sometime  lord  primate  of  Armagh,  being 
also  entered  amongst  Sir  James  Ware's  manuscripts,  who 
hath  often  heard  the  late  James  Usher,  nephew  to  the  said 
Henry,  and  also  primate  of  Armagh,  aver  the  same^  and 
wondered  that  Mr  Fox  had  not  inserted  it  in  his  *  Acts 
*  and  Monuments  -,*  there  is  yet  living  a  reverend  father 
of  the  church,  Henry  now  lord  bishop  of  Meath,  who  can 
affirm  this  relation  from  the  said  James  Usher,  late  lord 
primate  of  all  Ireland. 

Upon  the  recalling  of  the  lord  Fitz-Walters  into  Eng- 
land, Q.  Elizabeth,  who  succeeded  her  sister,  discoursing 
with  the  said  lord,  concerning  several  passages  in  Ireland^ 
*amongst  other  subjects  he  related  the  above  passage ihat  had. 
happened  in  Ireland  ;  which  so  delighted  the  queen,  that: 
her  majesty  sent  for  the  good  woman,  named  Elizabeth. 
Edmonds,  but  by  her' husband  called  Mattershad,  and  gave 
her  a  pension  of  forty  pounds  durante  vitdj  (so  long  as  she 
lived)  for  saving  her  Protestant  subjects  of  Ireland. 

The  following  is  a  very  remarkable  sermon,  preached  by 
our  archbishop  in  the  year  1551  at  Christ-Church,  Dublin. 
The  copy  of  it  was  given  to  Sir  James  Ware,  (see  his 
history  of  Ireland,  p.    152.  edit.  1705.)  and  is  inserted  in 
the  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  v.  p.  &66  *. 

PsAL.  cxix.  18. 

Open  mine  eyesy  that  I  may  see  the  wonders  of  thy  law. 

«  THE  wonders  of  the  Lord  GOD  have  for  a  long 
<«  time  been  hid  from  the  children  of  men,  which  bath 
"  happened  by  Rome's  not  permitting  the  common  peo- 
«  pie  to  read  the  holy  Scriptures ;  for  to  prevent  you, 
"  that  you  might  not  know  the  comfort  of  your  salva- 
"  tion,  but  to  depend  wholly  on  the  church  of  Rome, 
<<  they  will  no  permit  it  to  be   in  any   tongue  but  the 

"  Latin, 

*  It  lias  been  obfervcd  in  Maclaint's  tranflalion  of  MoMim's  ^ccle- 
fiaftical.Hiftory,  that  *  the  charadler  and  fpirit  of  theJusuiTS  were  admir- 
*  ably  dcfcribcd,  ajid  their  tr:\nfadions  and  fate  foretold,  with  a  iagacity 
«  almofl  prophetic'  in  this  fermon.  The  paflage  alluded  to,  is  near  the 
clofc,  beginning  with  tlie  words,  "  But  there  is  a  new  fraternity,  Ac* 
T^^  c  memory  o?  almoft  every  Reader  can  confirm  the  juftneft  of  the  arck- 
biihop's  prxfemimcnt  or  prcdidion. 
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«  Latin,  saying  that  Latin  was  the  Roman  tongue  :  But 

«  the  wonderful'  GOD  inspired  the  holy  apostles  witli 

«  the  knowledge  of  all  languages,  that  they  might  teach 

«  all  people  in  their  proper  tongue  and  language  •,  whicli 

«  caused  our  wise  K.  Henry,  before  his  death,  to  have 

«  the  holy  scriptures  transcribed  into  the  English  tongue, 

«  for  the  good  of  his  subjects,  that  their  eyes  may  be  opened 

«  t(y  behold  the  wondrous  things  out  of  the  law  of  the  Lord. 

«  But  there  are  false  prophets  at  this  instant,  and  will  be 

«  to  the  end  of  the  world,  that  shall  deceive  you  with 

«  false  doctrines,  expounding  this  text,  or  that,  purposely 

«  to  confound  your  understandings,  and  to  lead  you  cap- 

"  tive   into  a  wilderness  of  confusion,  whom   you  shall 

"  take  as  your  friends,  but  they  shall  be  your  greatest 

"  enemies,  speaking  against  the  tenets  of  Rome,  and  yet 

"  be  set  on  by  Rome  ;  these  shall  be  a  rigid  people,  full 

"  oifury  and  envy, 

«  But,  to  prevent  these  things  that  ara  to  come,  ob- 
"  serve  Christ  and  his  apostles  :  Let  all  things  be  di^ne  with 
*'  decencyy  with  tnildness^  and  in  ord^r :  fervently  crying 
"  unto  GOD,  Open  thou  mine  eyesy  that  I  may  behold  the 
"  wondrous  things  out  of  thy  law  ;  then  should  you  rightly 
*'  keep  the  hw  and  the  prophets.  It  is  the  part  of  a 
"  prince  to  be  wise,  for  he  hath  a  great  charge  to  rule  and 
**  govern  a  nation.  Your  late  king,  foreseeing  Rome 
*^  and  her  pope's  intentions,  how  that  he  intended  to  en- 
"  slave  his  subjects,  and  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  ig- 
"  norance,  consulted  with  the  learned  of  his  realm,  know- 
.  "  ing  that  youth  might  quickly  be  wrought  on ;  there- 
"  fore  he  prepared,  .before  his  death,  a  wise  and  learn- 
"  cd  sort  of  counsellors  for  his  son's  overseers  j  not 
"  trusting  to  one  or  two,  but  to  several,  that  he  might 
^*  the  better  rule  his  people ;  whose  eyes  the  Lord  GOD 
"  Almighty  had  opened  betimes,  to  behold  his  wondrous 
**  works, 

"  Though  the  words  of  my  text  be  plainly  thus  (Open 

"  th:u  mine  eyes)  tlie  meanest  of  you  that  hear  me  have 

"  eyes ;  but  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  is,  Endue  us 

"  with  understanding  ;  for  a  fool  hath  eyes,  and  sees  men, 

"  women,  beasts,  birds,  and  other  things,  but  yet  wants 

"  understanding  :    So,  when  we  say.  Open  thou  our  eyes^ 

"  we  desire  the  Lord  GOD  to  instruct  and  teach  us  the 

"  knowledge  of  his  laws^. 

«  When  you  y^ere  lately  led  in  blindness,  your  eyes 
«  beheld  the  images  th.at  then  stood  in  several  of  the  mo- 
«  nastries  and  churches,  until  they  were  removed ;  yet 

«  aU 
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<*  all  this  while  were  your  understandings  blinded  ;  be- 
«  cause  ye  believed  in  them,  and  placed  your  trust  in 
«<  them. 

«  Suppose  an  artist  or  workman  make  an  image  either 
«  of  man  or  woman,  and  at  last  a  clergyman  of  Rome 
«  gave  it  such  a  name,  calling  it  St  Peter  or  St  Paul, 
<«  or  St  Mary,  or  St  Anne,  must  not  that  man,  though 
«  he  behold  his  own  handy-work,  and  knows  in  his  heart 
<f  that  it  was  his  own  work,  be  blind,  and  void  of  reason 
<*  and  understanding  of  the  law  of  GOD,  and  of  the 
•<  wondrous  things  that  are  contained  in  the  law  of  the  Lordf 
<^  Yes,  surely,  he  must  be  blind,  and  void  of  reason,  and 
<»  of  the  true  faith,  that  would  worship  the  same. 

<<  The  workman  carved  the  eyes,  but  these  eyes  see 
"  not ;  he  likewise  carved  the  ears,  but  they  hear  not ; 
«<  the  nose,  and  it  smells  not ;  the  mouth,  and  it  neither 
*<  breathes  nor  speaks ;  the  hands,  they  feel  not  5  the 
"  feet,  but  tltey  stand  stock  still. 

<<  How  therefore  can  your  prayers  be  acceptable  unto 
<<  this  image,  that  sees  you  not  approaching  towards  it, 
<«  that  hears  you  not  when  you  pray  to  it,  that  smells  not 
"  the  sweet  smells,  be  they  of  myrrh  or  frankincense 
«  burning  before  it  ?  How  can  it  absolve  you,  when  the 
<<  mouth  is  not  able  to  say ;  Thy  sins  are  for^ven  thee  ? 
<«  And  if  you  place  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  the  palm 
<«  of  the  hand  of  that  image  j  come  you  again  to-morro\ir, 
<«  the  money,  it  is  true,  shall  find  a  customer,  but  the 
"  image  never  the  wiser,  who  took  it ;  and,  if  you  desire 
«<  to  have  it  come  unto  you,  it  cannot  without  help  5 
«  therefore  the  workman,  that  made  this  image,  is  as 
<<  blind,  as  deaf,  as  dumb,  and  as  Void  of  sense  as  the 
"  image  itself  •,  and  so  be  ye  all,  that  pu^  your  trust  in 
«  them. 

"  Therefore  of  late  new  artificers  by  springs  have  made 
<^  artificial  ones,  which  for  a  certain  time  shall  move, 
«  and  ye  shall  believe  it  to  be  real  and  certain  :  But  be- 
<«  ware,  good  people,  for  they  be  but  lying  wonders, 
«<  purposely  that  ye  may  break  the  law  of  GOD.  And 
^<  thus  hath  the  devil  devised  a  lying  wonder,  that  ye 
«  may  be  deluded  to  break  the  law  of  the  Lord,  which 
*«  is,  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thyself  any  graven  image* 
<«  O  Lord^  open  thou  our  eyes,  our  ears,  and  our  understand'^ 
<<  ingy  that  we  may  behold  the  wondrous  things  thai  are  in 
<«  thy  law.  The  law  of  GOD  is  an  undefiled  law.  Oh  ! 
«  why  should  we  be  so  wicked  then  as  to  defile  that  law, 
"  which  the  Almighty  GOD  hath  made  so  pure  without 

<<  blemish ! 
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^^  blemish  !  Jesus  came  to  fulfil  the  law,  and  not  to  abolish 
^^  the  law.  But  there  is  a  new  fraternity  of  late  sprung 
^*  up,  who  call  themselves  Jesuits^  which  will  deceive 
^  many,  who  are  much  after  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
*'  manner  ?  Amongst  the  Jews  they  shall  strive  to  abolish 
**  the  truth,  and  shall  come  very  near  to  do  it ;  for  these 
*«  sorts  will  turn  themselves  into  several  forms,  with  the 
*'  heathen,  an  heathenist ;  with  atheists,  an  atheist ;  with 
"  the  Jews,  a  Jew  \  and  with  the  Reformers,  a  Reform- 
<*  ade ;  purposely  to  know  your  intentions,  your  minds, 
•*  your  hearts,  and  your  inclinations,  and  thereby  bring 
*^  you  at  last  to  be  like  the  fool  that  said  in  his  heart  there 
*<  is  no  GOD,  These  shall  spread  over  the  whole  world, 
**  shall  be  admitted  into  the  councils  of  princes,  and  they 
*^  never  the  wiser  j  charming  of  them,  yea,  making  your 
*'  princes  reveal  their  hearts,  and  the  secrets  therein, 
**  unto  them,  and  yet  they  not  perceive  it ;  which  will 
•*  happen  from  falling  from  the  law  of  GOD,  by  neg- 
**  lect  of  fulfilling  of  the  law  of  GOD,  and  by  winking 
•*  at  their  sins;  yet  in  the  end,  GOD,  to  justify  his 
*'  law,  shall  suddenly  cut  oflF  this  society  even  by  the 
*«  hands  of  those  who  have  most  succoured  them,  and 
*«  made  use  of  them ;  so  that  at  the  end,  they  shall  be- 
"  come  odious  to  all  nations  :  They  shall  be  worse  than 
*^  Jews,  having  no  resting-place  upon  earth,  and  then 
**  shall  a  Jew  have  more  favour  than  a  Jesuit.  Now,  to 
arm  you  all  good  Christians  against  these  things  that 
are  to  come,  lest  ye  be  led  into  temptation :  Cry  un- 
"  to  the  Lord  your  GOD,  and  heartily  pray  that  he 
**  would  be  so  merciful  unto  you  as  to  open  the  eyes  of  your 
**  understandings  that  you  may  behold  the  wonders  and  plea^ 
"  santness  that  is  in  his  /^«;.— Which  GOD  of  his  infi- 
"  nite  mercy  grant  that  we  may  all  do." 


JOHN  BUGENHAGIUS. 

V/IEEKNESS  and  humility  were  the  characteristics 
^^  of  this  great  divine,  who  was  born  at  Julin,  near 
Stetin  in  Pomerania,  in  the  year  14-85.  His  parents  being 
of  some  rank  in  the  state,  gave  him  a  very  liberal  educa- 
tion -,  instructing  him  witli  great  care,  in  the  principles 

of 
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of  religion  :  And,  finding  that  he  made  great  progress  in 
his  learning,  they  sent  him  early  to  the  universitv  of 
Grypswald,  where  he  profited  so  much  in  the  study  of  the' 
liberal  arts  and  the  languages,  that,  a[t  twenty  yeatrs  of 
age,  he  taught  school  at  Treptow,  and  by  his  learning  and 
diligence  raised  the  school  to  a  considerable  degree  of  re- 
putation. He  read  every  day,  to  his  numerous  scholars, 
some'  portion  of  scripture,  and  prayed  with  thein ;  till 
one  day  meeting  with  Erasmus's  Lucubrations,  which 
treat  of  the  histrionical  carriage  of  the  friars,  and  the  ido-* 
latry  of  the  <  times  •,'  he  received  so  much  light  in  the  true 
understanding  of  tlie  scriptures,  that  he  began  to  instruct 
others  by  lecturing  in  his  school  on  the  gospel  by  St 
Matthew,  Paul's  epistles  to  Timothy,  and  the  Psalms.  To 
these  he  added  catechising,  an  exposition  of  the  Creed,  and 
the  Ten  Commandments.  Many  in  the  city,  of  various 
descriptions,  resorted  to  these  exercises. 

He  was  called  from  the  school  to  preach  in  the  church, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  college  of  Presbyters  ; .  where 
many  people  of  all  ranks  attended  his  preaching.  As 
learning  was  not  very  frequent  in  the  popish  divines  of 
those  days,  and  as  Bugenhagius  was  endowed  with  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  knowledge,  both  in  ecclesiastjjcal,  theo- 
logical, and  even  political  concerns  \  he  soon  became  of 
great  estimation.  .  Prince  Bogislaus  engaged  him  to  write 
a  history  of  Pomerania,  furnishing  him  with  money,  books 
and  records ;  and  he  completed  it  in  two  years,  with  much 
judgment  and  integrity. 

His  prince  had  employed  him  about  these  temporal  af- 
fairs ;  but  it  pleased  GOD  soon  to  call  ofi^  his  attention 
to  better  things.  For  in  the  year  l.';20,  one  Otho  Sluto- 
vius  of  Treptow,  having  Luther's  book  on  the  <  Babylonish 
«  Captivity'  sent  him,  gave  it  to  Bugenhagius  as  he  sat  at 
dinner  with  his  colleagues.  Bugenhagius  looked  over  a 
few  leaves  of  it,  and  told  them,  that  "  many  heretics 
«  had  disquieted  the  peace  of  the  church  since  Christ's  , 
'«  time,  but  that  there  never  was  a  more  pestilent  heretic 
"  than  the  author  of  that  book  •,"  shewing  at  the  same 
time,  how,  in  many  particulars,  Luther  dissented  from 
the  received  doctrine  of  the  church.  But  in  a  few  days 
after,  having  read  it  witli  great  diligence  and  attention^ 
GOD  was  pleased  to  work  such  an  effect  upon  him,  that 
he  made  this  public  recantation  before  them  all :  "  What 
«  shall  I  say  of  Luther  ?  All  the  world  hath  been  blind 
««  and  in  Cimmerian  darkness ;  only  this  one  man  hath 
««  found  out  the   truth."      And  further  reasoning  with 
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them  on  the  contents '  of  Luthcr*8  book)  most  of  his  col* 
leagues  were  brought  to  form  the  same  judgment  of  them 
with  himself;  and  the  abbot,  two  aged  pastors  of  the 
church)  and  some  other  of  the  friars,  began  to  discover 
the  deceits  of  Popery*)  and  to  preach  against  the  supersti- 
tions and  abuses  of  human  traditions,  persurjlng  their 
auditors  wholly  to  rely  upon  the  merits  of  Christ. 

Bugenhagius  after  this  applied  himself  diligently  to  the 
reading  of  Luther's  other  works,  in  which  he  was  caught 
to  see  the  nature  of  the  law  and  the  gospel,  justification 
by  faith,  &c.  perceiving  tlie  agreement  there  was,  in  opi- 
nion of  these  doctrineS)  between  Augustine  and  Luther,  and 
how  wide  of  the  mark,  upon  these  points,  were  the  writ- 
ings of  Origen  and  Thomas  Aquinas.     These  truths  of 
scripture  he  preached  and  taught  with  such  success,  at  the 
same  time  opening  to  the  people  the  idle  comments  and 
delusions  of  the  monks,  that  Erasmus  Mandwell,  bishop 
of  Cammin,  enraged  to  a  high  degree  began  to  persecute 
many  priests,  scholars,  and  citizens  of  Treptow,  who  were 
the  professors  or  hearers  of  these  doctrines.    He  grounded 
the  occasion  of  it  upon  the  images  being  removed  out  of 
the  church  in  the  night,  and  the  injury  that  the  popish 
priests  received  by  the  people's  leaving  the  mass.     Moved 
with  envy  and  rage,  he  raised  a  persecution  against  all  that 
believed  and  professed   them.     Some  he  cast  into  prison, 
while  others  fled  abroad  :  And  Bugenhagius,  not  thinking 
himself  safe,  and  being  desirous  of  an  interview  and  an 
acquaintance  with  Lutner,  went  to  Wittenberg  in  the  year 
1521,  which  was  a  little  before  Luther  went  to  the  diet  of 
Worms.     About  this  time,  Bartholomew  Bcrnhard  Feld- 
kirch,  pastor  of  Kembcrg,  was  the  first  priest  who  led  the 
way,  since  the  absolute  interdiction  of  marriage  by  the 
see  of  Rome,  by  taking  a  wife.    This  gave  rise  to  the  dis- 
putes on  the  Obligation  of  Vows  made  in  Monkery,     In  Lu- 
ther's absence,  Bugenliagius  engaged  in  a  controversy  witli 
Carolostadius,  wJM>  would  have  brought  the  law  of  Moses 
into  the  civil  st^te^and  removed  images  out  of  the  church. 
On  Luther^s  return  from  his  Patmos,  by  the  suffrages  of 
the  university  and  senate,  Bugenhagius  was  chosen  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Wittenberg,  in  which  he  laboure^l  in  wonl 
and    doctrine  with  much  inward  consolation,    in    many 
changes  ^f  affairs,  for  thirty  years,  never  leaving  the  fiock 
'iver  which  tin  Holy  Ghost  had  made  him  overseer^  neither  be- 
cause of  the  dangers  of  war,  nor  for  the  pestilence  that 
wasteth  at  noon-day  ;  but  preferred  very  homely  fair  with 
the  people,  among  whoin  he  had  been  made  useful,  to  the 
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profered  riches  and  preferment  both  of  his  own  prince 
and  the  king  of  Denmark. 

In  the  year  1 522,  he  was  requested  to  go  to  Hamburg, 
to  draw  up  for  them  certain  doctrinal  articles,  the  mode 
of  church-government,  and  the  form  of  calling  ministers ; 
he  also  erected  a  schcol  in  the  monastry  of  St  John,  which 
afterwards  became  a  school  of  great  note.  And  in  the 
year  ]^530,  he  was  desired  to  go  to  Lubeck,  and  to  do  for 
them  as  he  had  done  at  Hamburg,  where  he  likewise  set 
up  a  school  in  the  monastry  of  St  Catherine.  In  the 
year  1537,  he  was  solicited  by  Christian  king  of  Denmark 
and  duke  of  Holstein,  to  reform  religion  in  his  dominions, 
and  to  erect  schools ;  at  which  time  he  published  a  book 
on  the  '<  Ordination  of  Ministers,  formerly  agreed  upon 
«  by  .Luther,  and  his  Colleagues  with  Prayers,  and  a 
««  Form  or  Directory  for  holy  Administrations."  And  in- 
stead of  the  seven  bishops  of  Denmark,  he  appointed  seven 
superintendants,  who,  for  the  time  to  come,  should  ordain 
ministers  and  take  care  of  all  ecclesiastical  affairs,  whom 
he  ordained  m  the  presence  of  the  king  and  his  council^ 
in  the  chief  church  at  Copenhagen.  He  also  prescribed 
what  lectures  should  be  read  in  the  university  of  Copen- 
hagen ;  and  appointed  ministers  in  the  kingdoms  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four  thousand. 

In  the  year  1542,  he  was  employed  by  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  to  reform  the  churches  in  the  dukedom  of  Bruns- 
wick :  And  the  year  following  the  senate  of  Hildesheim 
sent  for  him  to  reform  their  churches ;  where  he,  with 
Corvinu3  and  Henry  Winckle,  wrote  them  a  form  of  ordi- 
nation, and  ordained  six  pastors  to  their  six  congrega- 
tions, committing  the  \  oversight  of  them  to  Judocus  Iser- 
man,  and  shut  up  the  church  of  the  canons.  In  the  year 
153i5,  John  Frederick  elector  of  Saxony,  with  his  counsel- 
lors, being  present  at  the  public  disputations  of  Luther^ 
Cruciger,  Bugcnhagius,  and  -^pine,  on  the  articles  of  Jus- 
tifying righteousness y  the  ttaiure  of  the  churchy  and  the  dif» 
ference  between  ecclesiastical  authority  and  the  civil  posver  ; 
Bugenhagius  made  an  oration  on  the  last  of  these,  which 
very  much  pleased  the  prince,  at  whose  instance  Bugen- 
hagius then  proceeded  doctor  in  divinity. 

Thus  far  tlie  life  of  Bugenhagius  seems  to  have  been 
quiet  and  easy  ;  but  when  the  Bella  Theologorum^  the  wars 
of  divines  began,  as  they  did  about  this  time,  he  expe- 
rienced one  continued  series  of  outward  trouble  and 
distress.  Yet  when  tribulations  abounded,  the  Lord 
caused  the  inward  consolations  of  his  Spirit  much  more  to 
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abound  :  So  that  in  all  the  wars  and  confusions  of  Ocr- 
many,  among  the  states^  princes,  and  divines,  and  when 
"Wittenberg  itself  was  besieged,  he  did  not  fly  to  any  other 
place,  but   gave  himself  up  to  constant  fervent  prayer, 
encouraging  himself  much  in  seeing,  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  storms  and  tempests  of  controversies  and  quarrels  the 
poor  ship  of  Christ's  church  was  not,  and  could  not   be 
swallowed  up  and  destroyed.  He  remained  stedfast  and  un- 
moveable,  both  in  tlie  doctrine  and  discipline  of  tlie  church, 
always  averse  to  unquiet  and   seditious  counsels  ;  urging 
that  text,  Render  to  Casar  the  things  that  are  Casar^s,  and 
tiftio  GOD  the  things  that  are  GOD*s,     Like  the  emperor 
Severus,  *  he  minded  his  own  business,  without  minding 
<  what  others  said  of  him.*     His  business  was  the  work 
of  the  gospel,  about  which  he  was  to  give  an  account  to 
GOD,  and  not  to  man.     He  left  those,  who  delighted 
to  meddle  with  factions,  to  gather  the  thistles  and  thorns, 
which  they  would  surely  find  in  the  way.     He  was  only 
concerned  for  the  distractions  of  the  church  :  And  it  was 
a  favourite  text  with  him,,  in  all  the  commotions  he  saw 
and  felt.  Commit  thy  way  to  the  Lordy  and  hope  in  him :  He 
shail  bring  it  to  pass.     At  length,  through  age  and  great 
labour,  not  being  able  to  preach  any  longer,  he  went  daily 
to  the  church,  and  in  the  most  devout  and  ardent  manner 
prayed  for  himself  and  for  the  afflicted  church  of  God. 
Afterwards   falling   sick,  he  still    continued    instant  in 
prayer  and  holy  profitable  conferences  with  his  friends, 
till  drawing  near  his  end,  he  often  repeated  that  impor- 
tant portion  of  scripture,  This  is  life  eternal^  to  knew  thee 
the  only  true  GOD^  and  Jesus  Christy  whom  thou  hast  sent ; 
and  so  quietly  departed  m  the  Lord  on  the  twentieth  of 
April,  in  the  year  1558,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
age. 

He  was  a  faithful  pastor,  compassionate  to  the  poor, 
bold  in  reproof,  a  zealous  defender  of  the  truth  against  all 
error,  and  had  learned   the   apostolic  lesson,  in  every  sta- 
tion and  condition  in   life  therewith  to  he  content ;  so  that 
tbe  most  earnest  intreaties,  seconded  by  honour,  power  and 
profit,  could  never  prevail  upon  him  to  remove  from  the 
flock  which  he  believed  GOD  had  committed  to  his  charge  ; 
W  he  remained  with  them  in   all  their  afflictions,  and 
hatched  over  them  with  the  fidelity,  assiduity,  and  pains 
^f  a  faithful  shepherd      In  his  sermons  he  was  modest  and 
nianly,  but  so  earnest  and  devout,   that  he  xiould  often 
^^ceed  the  usual  time  allotted  for  a  discourse.    He  assisted 
*'Uther  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  German,  and 
VoL.-H.  ♦  F  kept 
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kept  the  (Uyy  on  which  it  was  rmishcdi  annually  a  festival 
with  his  friends,  calling  it  "  The  fkast  of  the  tkans- 
"  LATiON  OF  THE  BiBLE ;"  and  it  certainly  deserves  a 
red  letter  more  than  half  the  saints  in  the  Kalendar.  His 
life  was  of  a  piece  with  his  doctrine,  altogether  evangelical. 
Upon  the  article  of  a  sinner's  justification  before  GOD, 
he  frequently  used  tliis  simile :  "  As  a  ring  set  with  a 
•«  precious  btone  is  esteemed,  not  for  the  (juantity  of 
"  gold  which  incloses  the  stone,  but  for  the  stone  itself; 
<<  so  sinners  are  justified  by  faith  in  and  through  the  Son 
"  of  GOD,  whom  f?ith,  as  the  ring  does  the  jewel, 
"  receives  and  apprehends.**  Luther  often  declared,  that 
of  all  his  writings  none  pleased  him,  but  his  Catechism, 
and  his  treatise  Dt  serva  Arbitrio^  or  Free*will  a  Slave  *,  and 
Bugenhagiu3  was  so  much  of  that  opinion,  that  he  con- 
sidered them  7A  some  of  the  choicest  tracts  upon  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  always  carried  them  about  in  his  pocket 
himself,  and  earnestly  recommended  them  to  others. 

His  Works  are,  1.  A  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  which 
Luther  highly  commended.  2.  Annotations  on  the  Epis*^ 
ties  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Colossians»  the  first  and 
second  Epistles  to  the  'rhe.%a]onians,  the  first  and  second 
Epistles  to  Timothy,  to  Titus,  Philemon,  Hebrews.  3.  An- 
notations on  Samuel  and  St  John.  4.  The  History  of 
Christ,  suffering  and  glorified,  being  an  Harmony  of  the 
Gospelflf  with  Notes.  5.  Annotations  upon  Deuteronomy  ; 
and  some  other  tracts. 
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^I'HIS  holy  martyr  and  excellent  miilister  of  Christ 
'  was  bom  in  the  dukedom  of  Lorrain,  in  the  year 
1506.  His  parents  died  when  he  was  very  young  ;  and 
his  relations,  coveting  his  estate»  thrust  him,  at  eight  years 
of  age,  into  a  monastry  of  Augustine  friars  j  which,  through 
providence,  proved  th<?  means  of  his  obtaining  a  good 
education.  lie  was  very  eager  to  loarn  the  languages,  and 
to  improve  in  the  study  of  divinity,  which  he  afterwards 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Protestant  church,  of  which 
he  became  an  eminent  ornament  and  support.  After  a 
time,  perceiving  that  the  idleness  of  monks  was  but  ill 
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calculated  to  encourage  the  ardour  with  which  he  pursued 
liis  literary  objects,  he  left  the  monastry,  and  went  and 
studied  in  France  j  and  from  thence  removed  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Lausanne,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  situated  upon 
the  borders  of  the  lake  Lemon.  Here  it  pleased  GOD 
to  bring  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  j  and  here,  by 
extraordinary  diligence  and  application,  he  made  a  very 
great  proficiency  in  learning  and  in  the  critical  knowledge 
of  the  holy  scriptures*  Entering  into  orders,  he  was 
chosen  to  be  pastor  at  Vivia :  And  from  Vivia  he  was 
called  to  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  where  he  gathered  a  large 
congregation,  which  he  watched  over  and  instructed  with 
so  much  labour  and  fidelity,  and  conducted  himself  on  all 
occasions  with  so  much  wisdom,  prudence,  and  piety,  that 
he  baffled  the  opposition  and  malice  of  his  adversaries. 

In  the  year  1 56 1 ,  he  was  present  at  the  conference  held 
at  Posiah,  [or  Poissy]  between  Beza  and  the  cardinal  of 
Lorrain,  in  which  be  distinguished  himself  by  his  ability 
and  zeal  on  the  side  pi  the  Protestants  against  the  Papists. 
The  year  following,  the  civil  wars  broke  out  in  France, 
when  the  city  of  Rouen  was  besieged,  and  at  last  taken  by 
storm.  Montmorency,  the  constable  of  France,  after  much 
abuse  of  Marloratus,  cast  him  into  close  prison,  and  com- 
ing to  him  the  next  day,  with  the  duke  of  Guise,  vehe- 
mently accused  him  of  having  seduced  the  people.  To 
which  Marloratus  answered  immediately,  "  If  they  are 
<*  seduced,  it  is  GOD  who  hath  seduced  them,  and  not 
<<  I ;  for  I  have  preached  nothing  to  them  but  divine 
<*  truths."  <  Thou  art  a  seditious  person  (replied  the 
«  constable,)  and  the  cause  of  this  great  city's  ruin.*  «<  In 
<«  answer  to  that  charge  (said  Marloratus,)  I  appeal  to  alt 
*<  that  have  heard  me  pieajch,  both  Papists  and  Protes- 
«  tants  ;  and  let  them  say,  if  they  ever  heard  me  meddle 
•«  with  human  politics,  or  matters  of  state :  On  the  con- 
«  trary,  I  have  confined  myself,  according  to  my  abi* 
♦«  lities,  to  my  preper  sphere  as  a  minister  of  that  king- 
«  dom  which  is  not  of  this  world,  laboriously  instruct- 
«  ing  them  out  of  GOD's  word,  and  guiding  them  in  the 
*<  way  to  Hfe  everlasting."  The  constable  rejoined,  that  he 
and  his  adherents  had  plotted  together  to  make  the  prince  of 
Condc  king,  admiral  Coligni  duke  of  Normandy,  and  An- 
delot  duke  of  Bretagne.  To  this  Marloratus  answered,  pro^ 
fessing  his  own  and  the  innocence  of  these  noble  personages. 
But  the  constable  turning  away  in  a  great  rage,  blasphe- 
mously cried  out ;  *  We  shall  see,  in  a  few  days,  whether 
*  thv  GOD  18  able  to  deliver  thee  out  of  my  hands,  or  not.' 
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He  was  soon  after  indicted  by  Bigot,  the  king's  advo- 
cate, and  condemned  for  high  treason  j  having  been,  as 
they  saitl,  the  author  of  those  great  assemblies  which  had 
caused  rebellion  and  civil  wars.  This  the  papists  have 
ever  been  fond  of  charging  upon  the  Protestants  ;  and  it 
was  one  of  their  most  vehement  accusations  against  Luther. 
But  true  leligion  hath  nothing  to  do  with  rebellion  and 
civil  wars,  but  to  preach  them  down,  and  to  pray  against 
them  ;  for  GOD  is  not  the  author  of  confusion ^  hut  of  peace. 
The  coUrt,  however,  sentenced  him  to  be  drawn  on  a 
sledge,  and  to  be  hanged  on  a  gibbet  before  Notre-Dame 
church  at  Rouen,  his  head  then  to  be  cut  ofF  and  set  upon^ 
a  pole  on  the  bridge  of  the  city,  and  his  goods  and  inhe- 
ritance to  be  confiscated.  Touched  with  the  worth  of 
the  man,  and  the  injustice  done  him,  some  of  Marlora- 
tus's  adversaries  wished  to  have  saved  him  \  but  their  mo- 
tion was  over-ruled,  and  he,  (with  four  other  chief  citi- 
zens,) suflered  on  the  thirtieth  of  October,  in  the  year 
15(;2,  in  the  ^fty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

As  he  went  to  the  place  of  execution,  drawn  on  a  sledge, 
the  constable  and  his  son  Monbrun,  (who  was  soon  after 
slain  in  the  battle  of  Dreux,)  behaved  with  great  inde- 
cency \  and  04ie  Villebon  added  a  blow  with  a  stick  to 
many  reproachful  speeches  •,  all  which  Marloratus  bore 
with  the  greatest  patience  and  meekness.  Before  he  was 
turned  ofF,  he  made  an  excellent  ispeech,  as  long  as  hq 
was  permitted  ;  exhorting,  strengthening,  and  comforting 
his  fellow-sufferers,  who  with  himself,  after  glorifying 
GOD  together  in  doing  his  will,  now  glorified  him  in 
suffering  it.  While  they  were  hanging,  one  of  the  sol- 
diers struck  Marloratus's  legs  across  with  a  sword.  The 
providences  which  occurred  to  several  of  his  persecutors, 
after  this  event  were  not  a  little  extraordinary.  The 
captain  wha  apprehended  him  was  murdered  witliin  three 
weeks  after,  by  one  of  the  soldiers  in  his  own  company  : 
One  of  his  judges  died  of  a  bloody-flux,  which  was  so 
violent  as  to  baffle  all  the  skill  of  physicians  :  Another, 
who  was  a  counsellor,  had  no  longer  a  passage  for  his 
water  but  at  his  anus,  and  that  with  such  a  stink,  that 
none  could  bear  to  come  near  him  to  give  him  any  assist- 
ance :  And  Villebon,  who  had  struck  him  as  he  went  to 
execution,  being  invited  to  dinner,  soon  after,  by  mar- 
shal Vielle-Ville,  who  had  come  to  Rouen  upon  public 
affairs  ;  the  marshal  lamenting  in  discourse  tlie  present 
miseries  of  the  city,  exhorted  Villebon  as  the  king's  lieu- 
tenant, to  endeavour  the  reformation  of  several  abuses ; 

this 
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this  Villebon  took  so  ill,  that  he  said,  *  If  any  man  dare 
«  to  tax  me  for  not  carrying  myself  as  I  ought  in  my 
«  place,  I  would  tell  him  to  his  face,  that  he  lyed.' 
"Which  he  repeated  so  often  over,  and  in  so  provoking  a 
TTianner,  that  the  marshal  rose  up  and  struck  him  a  blow 
with  his  sword,  that  would  have  cleft  his  head  in  two,  if 
he  had  not  warded  it  off  with  his  halid  ;  which,  however, 
struck  off  that  hand,  with  which  he  had  with  equal  mean- 
ness and  cruelty  struck  the  suffering  Marloratus. 

His  Works,  which  are  subjoined,  shew  hew  great  a 
loss  the  church  at  that  time  sustained  in  the  death  of  this 
learned  and  pious  divine. 

1.  Novi  Testamenti  cathoiica  expos iiio  ecclesiastica  :  ex  pro- 
hatis  theologisy  qiios  Dominus  ecclesite  stia  diversis  in  locis  de^ 
dit^  excerpta^   ^  diHgeti:er  conchmata :   Sive,  Bibliotheca  ex^ 
positionum  Novi  Testajnenti  j   id  est,  expositio  ex  probatis  theo* 
iogis  collecta^   \S   in  untim  corpus  singulari  arujicio  conjiata  : 
Qua  instar  hihliothectz   multis  expositorihus  referta  esse  possil. 
The   fourth  edition    of  this    book   was    printed    at    Ge- 
neva, 1585.     Of  this  work,   Dr  Willet  speaks  very  high- 
ly, and  wishes  that  such  another  exposition  had  appeared 
in  his  time   upon  the  Old  Testament.     Very  happily  for 
us  of  this  land,  we  have  now  several  upon  both  Testa- 
ments, of  which  that  of  Mr  Matthew   Henry  is  to  be 
named  among  the  first.     2.  An  Exposition  of  the  book  of 
Genesis.     3.  An  exposition  of  the  book  of  Psalms.     4.  An 
Exposition  of  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah.     5.  Thesaurus  totius 
canonica   script ur a ^  hi  loc&s  commutiesy  dogmcUuin^   iff  phrasi-^ 
um,  crdine  alphabetico  digestum.     This  work  was  printed 
under  the  inspection  of  William  Feuguerius  of  Rouen, 
afterwards  professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden,  to  whom  Mar- 
loratus left  it,  not  being  quite  finished  at  his  dcccabe. 


WOLFGANGUS  MUSCULUS. 


1'17'Olfgangus  Musculus  was  a  celebrated  German 

*  ^       divine  and   Reformer,   whose  life  was  chequered 

with   many  extraordinary  particulars.     He  was  the  son  of 

a  cooper,  and  born  at  Dieuze  upon  Lorrain,  the  eighth  of 

September,    1497.      His  father,  seeing  him  inchned  to 

books, 
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books,  designed  him  for  a  scholar ;  but  not  having  \rhete«> 
withal  to  educate  him  in  that  way,  Musculus  was  obliged 
to  provide  fot  his  own  subsistence,  which  accordingly  he 
did,  by  singing  from  door  to  door.  He  left  Dieuze  and 
travelled  into  Alsace,  and  after  going  through  several 
towns  in  that  country,  he  came  to  Rappersril,  where  a 
well-disposed  widow,  observing  something  in  his  coun« 
tenance,  as  she  thouj^ht,  promising  future  greatness  (in 
which  she  was  not  mistaken)  supported  him  in  hb  attend- 
ance on  the  schools  there,  till  he  was  one  day  taken  no« 
tice  of  by  a  gentleman,  who  very  liberally  maintained  him 
during  his  stay  in  that  place.  From  Rappersril  he  went 
to  Selestadt,  where,  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  he  ex- 
celled in  poetry,  and  obtained  the  approbation  of  his 
teacher. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  purposed  to  return  home  ;  and 
in  his  way,  calling  upon  his  aunt  at  Westreik,  she  took 
him  with  her  to  vespers,  in  a  convent  of  Benedictines^ 
where  Musculus  joined  in  singing  with  the  choristers,  and 
so  happily,  that  the  prior,  struck  with  his  appearance  and 
charmed  with  his  voice,  offered  him  the  habit  of  the  order 
gratis^  (a  favour  never  before  conferred  on  any  one,)  which 
he  accepted  -,  and  the  prior,  as  long  as  he  lived,  treated 
Musculus  as  his  own  son.  He  continued  in  this  monastry 
fifteen  years,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  with  great  applause,  especially  from  Claudius 
Cantiuncula,  a  learned  lawyer  of  those  days.  He  also  made 
great  proficiency  in  music.  And  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  devoted  himself  more  immediately  to  the  study  of  divi- 
nity, which  a  pious  old  monk  observing,  said,  <  tf  you 
*  intend  to  become  a  good  preacher,  you  must  endeavour 
<  to  be  familiar  with  the  Bible.'  Thia  hint  Musculus 
wisely  improved,  and  gave  himself  up  to  reading  of  the 
scriptures,  with  a  view,  in  due  time,  when  he  should  be- 
come a  public  preacher,  of  being  a  scribe  instructed  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and,  like  a  man  that  is  an  house- 
holder, bringing  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and 
old.  While  he  was  thA  exercised,  a  friend  took  occa- 
sion to  supply  him  with  Luther's  books,  which  by  this 
time  were  dispersed  in  Germany,  and  which,  while  he 
read  with  great  attention,  comparing  the  doctrines  with 
the  scriptures,  it  pleased  GOD  to  bless,  as  means  to 
his  conversion  from  popish  darkness  to  the  light  and 
belief  of  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  His  wise  and 
prudent  conversation,  accompanied  with  steadiness  and 
a^eal,  made  so  strong  an  impression  upon  many  of  his 
''■■  ■  brother 
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brother  friars,  that  most  of  the  Bcnedictm^s  of  that  con- 
vent forsook  the  order :  And  being  a  preaSier  at  tl»e  church 
of  Leixheim,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  monastry,  he  was 
equally  successful  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  various 
ranks  of  people.  Among  other  noblemen  converted  to 
the  true  faith,  was  Rcinhardusi  governor  of  the  castle  at 
Lutzelstcini  and  in  great  favour  with  the  prince  Palatine. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  raised  himself  many  enemies,  and 
found  himself  exposed  to  many  dliRculties  and  dangers  \ 
upon  which  he  made  an  open  profession  of  Lutheranism. 

In  1 527  he  fled  to  Strasburg,  and  the  same  year  married 
Margaret  Barth,  whom  he  had  betrothed  before  he  left  the 
monastry.     As  he  had  nothing  to  subsist  on,  he  sent  his 
wife  to  service  in  a  clergyman's  family,  and  bound  himself 
apprentice  to  a  weaver,  who  dismissed  him  in  two  months, 
for  disputing  too  much  with  an  Anabaptist  minister,  that 
had  lodgings  in  the  house.     He  then  resolved  to  earn  his 
bread,  by  working  at  the  fortifications  of  Strasburg ;  but 
the  evening  before  he  was  to  begin  this  drudgery,  he  vr^s 
informed  that  the  magistrates  had  appointed  him  to  preach 
every  Sunday,  in  the  village  of  Dorlisheim.     He  did  so ; 
but  lodged  the  rest  of  the  week  at  Strasburg,  with  Martin 
Bucer,  from  whom  he  gaineil  a  livelihood,  by  transcribing  : 
For  Bucer  wrote  so  ill,  that  the  printers  could  not  read 
his  hand  5  nay,  he  was  often  puzzled  to  read  it  himself. 
Some  months  after,  he  was  obliged  to  reside  at  Dorlisheim, 
where  he  suffered  the  rigours  of  poverty  with  great  con- 
stancy.    His  only  moveable  was  the  little  bed  he  brought 
from  the  convent  •,  which  however  was  occupied  by  his 
wife,  who  was  ready  to  lyein,  while  he  lay  on  the  ground 
upon  a  little  straw.     He  served  the  church  of  this  village 
4  whole  year,  without  receiving  one  farthing  of  stipend, 
thcough  the  oppression  of  the  abbay,  who  gathered  the 
tithes  and  revenues  of  it,  and  must  have  perished  through 
want,  if  the  magistrates  of  Strasburg  had  not  assigned  him 
a  sum  out  of  the  public  treasury.     He  was  called  back  to 
Strasburg,  to  have  the  function  of  minister- de.» con  in  the 
princpial  church  conferred  upon  him  :  And  after  he  had 
acquitted  himself  in  this  character  for  about  two  years,  he 
was  called  to  Augsburg,  where  he  began  to  preach  in  153 1. 
Here  he  had  terrible  conflicts  to  sustain  with  th^Papists  ; 
yet  by  degrees  prevailed  upon  the  magistrates  to  banish 
Popery  entirely.     In  1534>,  the  senate  and  people  of  Augs- 
burg.absolutely  discharged  them  from  preaching  in  any 
part  of  tl\e  city,  and  left  only  eight  places  where  they  were 
allowed  to  say  mass:  And  these  eight  places  they  abolished, 
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with  all  their  triujppcry,  in    1537.     MusculuS  served  the 
church  of  Augsburg  till  1548,  when  Charles  V.  having  en- 
tered the  city,  and  re-established  tlie  Papists  in  the  church 
of  Notre-Danie,  he  found  it  necessary  for  his  own  safety 
to  decamp.     He  retired  to  Switzerland,  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren following  soon  after ;  and  was  invited  by  the  magis- 
trates of  Bern,  in    154-9,  to  the  professorship  of  divinity. 
He  chearfully  accepted  this  invitation,  and  acquitted  him- 
self in  this  capacity  with  all  imaginable'  pains :  And,  to 
shew  his  gratitude  to  the  city  of  Bern,  he  never  would  ac- 
cept of  any  employment,  though  several  were  offered  him 
elsewhere.    He  died  at  Bern,  the  thirtieth  of  August,  1563. 
He  was  employed  in  some  very  important  ecclesiastical  de- 
putations :  He  was  deputed  by  the  senate  of  Augsburg,  in 
1 536,  to  the  synod  which  was  to  be  held  at  Eysnach,  for  the 
re-union  of  the  Protestants  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  supper : 
he  was  deputed  to  assist  at  the  conferences  which  were  held 
between  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  divines,  during 
the  diet  of  Worms,  and  that  of  Ratisbon,  in  the  years  1540 
and  1541  :  He  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  conference 
at  Ratisbon,  between  Melancthon  and  Eccius,  and  drew  up 
the  acts  of  it :  And  he  was  sent  to  the  ihhabitants  of  Dona- 
wert,  who  embraced  the  Reformation  in  1544,  to  form 
them  into  a  church,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  true 
faith  among  them. 

Musculus  was  a  man  of  great  application  and  deep  learn- 
ing, and  a  considerable  master  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages,  although  he  was  at  the  least  thirty-two  years  of 
age  when  he  began  to  study  the  latter,  and  forty  when  he 
first  applied  to  the  former.  He  published  several  books, 
and  began  with  translations  from  the  Greek  into  Latin. 
The  first  work  of  this  nature  which  he  published  was. 
The  Comment  of  St  Chrysostom  upon  St  Paul's  epistles 
to  the  Romans,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  and 
Thessalonians,  printed  at  Basil  in  1536.  He  afterwards 
published,  in  1540,  the  second  volume  of  the  works  of  St 
Basir  •,  and,  after  that,  the  Scholia  of  the  same  father  upon 
the  Psalms,  several  treatises  of  St  Athanasius  and  St  Cyril, 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen, 
Theodoret,  Evagrius,  and  Pglybius. 

He  also  wrote  commentaries,  1.  On  Genesis.  2.  The 
Psalms.  S.Matthew.  4.  John,  5.  Romans.  6.  Corin- 
thians. 7.  Philippians.  8.  Colossians.  9.  Thessalonians. 
10.  1  Timothy.  11.  His  Common  Places.  12.  Upon 
the  Commandments.  13.  Of  Oaths.  14.  Of  the 
German  Wars.  15.  Two  Sermons,  preached  at  Worms 
V    *  concerning 
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^«  concerning  the  «  Popish  Mass."     Printed  at  Witten- 
berg. 

A  little  before  his  death,  his  biographer,  Melchior  Adam, 
says,  he  composed  the  following  verses,  to  which  we  have 
added  a  translation  taken  from  the  Memoir  of  the  late 
Rev.  Mr  Toplady,  in  which  it  has  been  given. 

Nil  super  est  vitsy  fngus  pt\ecordta  capiat : 

Scd  ttty  Chkis  TE,  tnihi  vita  perennis  ades. 
Quid  trepidasy  Anima  ^  ad  sedes  abitura  quletisy 

En  t'tbi  duct  or  adest  Angelus  ille  tuus, 
JL'iTique  domum  banc  mescram^  nunc  in  sua  fata  ruentem^ 

Quam  tibijida  Dei  dexfera  restituet, 
Peccasti  ?  scio :  sed  cIhristus  credentibus  in  se 

Peccata  ctcpurgat  sanguine  cuncta  suo. 
Horribilis  mors  est  ?  fateor  :  sed  proximo  vita  est^ 

Ad  quam  te  Christ E  gratia  certa  vocat* 
Presto  est  de  Satandy  peccatOj  et  morte  triumphans 

Christus  :  ad  Hunc  igitur  Uta  alacrisqut  migra. 

My  fainting  life  is  nearly  gone  ; 
My  Frame  is  chillM  with  dying  Cold  •, 
But  Jj'Sus,  Thou,  ray  better  Life, 
Canst  neither  sicken  nor  be  old. 

Why  tremblest,  then,  my  parting  Soul  ? 
To  Mansions  of  eternal  Rest 
That  Angel  waits  to  guide  thy  Way, 
And  bless  thee  there  among  the  Blest. 

Quit,  then,  O  quit,  thi^  wretched  House, 
Nor  at  its  Ruin  once  repine: 
God  soon  shall  bind  it  up  again. 
And  bid  it  with  new  Lustre  shine. 

But,  art  thou  all  dcfird  with  sins  ? 
Fear  not,  my  Soul,  thou  ne'er  shalt  fall ; 
Believe  his  faithful  Word,  and  know. 
The  Blopd  of  Christ  can  cleanse  them  all. 

Can  death  a  thousand  Horrors  shew  ? 
True,  Soul,  but  what  is  death  to  thee  ? 
Life  is  at  baud,  the  promised  Life, 
And,  like  its  Giver,  sure  and  free. 

Lo  !  Christ,  o'er  Satan,  Sin,  and  Death, 
Yonder,  in  Triumph,  sits  on  high : 
Fly,  happy  Soul,  with  eager  Wings  | 
.  Away  to  Jbsus,  swiftly  fly  I' 

JOHN 
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JOHN    B  A  L  F, 

mSIIOP  OF  QSSOIIY  IN  IRELAND 


JOHN  BALE  was  born  the  twenty- first  of  November^ 
in  the  year  1495,  at  Cove,  a  small  village  in  Suffolk, 
near  Dunwich.  His  parents,  whose  names  were  Henry 
and  Margaret,  being  in  poor  circumstances,  and  encumber- 
ed with  a  large  family,  by  the  advice  of  their  then  popish 
priests,  entered  young  Bale,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  in  the 
convent  of  Carmelites  at  Norwich ;  and  from  thence  sent 
him  to  Jesus-College  at  Cambridge.  He  was  educated  in 
the  Romish  religion,  but  b%:ame  afterwards  a  Protestant. 
"  I  wandered  (says  he)  in  utter  ignorance  and  blindness 
<*  of  mind  both  there  [Norwich]  and  at  Cambridge,  having 
<<  no  tutor  or  ^patron ;  till,  the  word  of  GOD  shining 
.*<  forth,  the  churches  began  to  return  to  the  pure  foun- 
*<  tains  of  true  divinity.  In  which  bright  rising  of  the 
*<  New  Jerusalem,  being  not  called  by  any  monk  or  priest, 
«  but  seriously  stirred  up  by  the  illustrious  the  lord  Went- 
«  wortli,  as  by  that  centurion  who  declared  Christ  to  be 
«  the  Son  6f  GOD,  I  presently  saw  and  acknowledged 
«  my  own  deformity,  and  immediately,  through  the  Di- 
«  vine  Goodness,  I  was  removed  from  a  barren  mountain 
"  to  the  flowery  and  fertile  valley  of  the  gospel,  where  I 
«  found  all  things  built,  not  on  the  sand,  but  on  a  solid 
•«  rock.  Hence  I  made  haste  to  deface  the  mark  of  wicked 
"  antichrist,  and  entirely  threw  off"  his  yoke  from  me, 
«  that  I  might  be  partaker  of  the  lot  and  liberty  of  the 
*«  sons  of  GOD.  And  that  I  might  never  more  serve 
«<  so  execrable  a  beast,  I  took  to  wife  the  faithful  Dorothy, 
<«  in  obedience  to  that  divine  command.  Let  him  that  can* 
«<  not  contain  marry.*'  This  good  woman  was  a  great 
comfort  to  him  in  his  future  exiles  and  troubles,  wliich 
not  long  afterwards  were  permitted  to  fall  upon  him. 

His  conversion,  and  publicly  preaching  against  the  po- 
pish doctrines,  however,  greatly  exposed  him  to  the  per- 
secution of  the  Romish  clergy ;  and  he  must  have  fek  dieir 
keenest  resentment,  had  he  not  been  protected  by  die  fa- 
mous lord  Cromwell,  then  in  high  favpur  with  Henry  VIII. 

But 
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But  upon  the  death  of  that  nobleman,  Bale^  being  pressed 
with  die  celebrated  six  articles,  (commonly  called  the  ivhip 
•with  six  jf  ri/igj,)  was  forced  to  retire  into  the  Low-countrieiJ, 
where  he  resided  seven  or  eight  days ;  during  which  time 
he  wrote  several  pieces,  chiefly  against  the  Romish  super- 
stitions, in  the  English  language.     He  was  recalled  into 
England  by  K.  Edward  VF.  and  presented  to  the  living  of 
Bishopstoke,  in  the  county  of  Southampton.     While  our 
Author  lived  retired  at  Bishopstoke,  about  five  miles  from 
Southampton,  (aboiit  which  time  he  lived  in  great  familia- 
rity with  the  excellent  bishop  Ponet  (rf  Wincliester,)  the 
king  went  to  Southampton,  where  Bale  waited  upon  him. 
His  majesty,  who  had  been  informed  that  he  was  dead, 
*  was  surprised  to  see  him,  and,  the  bishopric  of  Osspry  in 
Ireland  being  then  vacant,  summoned  his  privy-council, 
and  appointed  hin^  (August   15th,   1552,)  to  that  see: 
Whereupon  the  lords  present  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
our  Author. 

<  To  our  very  lovinge  ^iende  Doctour  Bale.     After 

<  our  hartye  commendacyons.     For  as  much  as  the  Kinges 

<  Majestic  is  minded  in  consideracyon  of  your  leaminge, 

<  wysdome,    and   other  vertuouse  qualityes,    to   bestowe 

<  upon  you  the  bishopricke  of  Ossorie  in  Irelande  presently 
«  voyde,  we  have  thought  mete  both  to  give  you  knowledge 
f  thereof,  and  therewithall  to  lete  you  understande,  that  his 

*  Majcstie  wolde  ye  made  your  repayre  hy ther  to  the  courte 

*  as  soon  as  conveniently  ye  may,  to  the  end,  that  if  ye  be 

<  inclined  to  embrace  this  charge,  his  highnesse  may  at 

*  your  comynge  give  such  ordre  for  the  farther  procedinge 

<  with  you  herin,  as  shall  be  convenient*     And  thus  we  bid 
«  you  hartily  farewell.     From  Southampton  the  16th  daye 

*  of  August  1552.    Your  lovinge  friendes,  W.  Winchestre, 
« J.  Bedford,  H.  SufFolke,  W.  Northampton,  T.  Darcy,  T. 

*  Cheine,  J.  Gate,  W.  Cecill.' 

Our  Author  tells  us,  in  his  piece  entitled,  *<  The  Vo- 

**  cacyion  of  John  Bale  to  the  bishopricke  of  Ossorie  in 

"  Irelande,  &c."  that  he  refused  this  offer  at  first,  alledg- 

ing  his  poverty,  age,  and  want  of  health ;  but  the  king 

not  admitting  tliis  excuse,  Dr  Bale  went  to  London  about 

six  weeks  after,  where  every  thing  relating  to  his  electien  / 

tod  confirmaion  were  dispatched  in  a  few  days,  without 

3ny  manner  of  charge  or  expence.     On  the  nineteenth  of 

I)eceraber,  in  the  same  year,  he  set  out,  witli  his  books 

^nd  other  effects,  and  arrived  at  Bristol,  where  he  waited 

twenty-six  days  for  a  passage  to  Ireland.     On  the  twenty- 

Tirst  of  January,  he  embarked,  with  bis  wife  and  one  ser- 

4  vant 
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vant,  and  in  two  days  arrived  at  Waterford ;  and  from 
thence  went  by  land  to  Dublin.     On  the   iwcnty-fifth  of 
March  following,  he  was  Consecrated  at  Dublin  by  the 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  assisted  by  the  bishops  of  Kildare 
and  Down ;  and  at  the  same  time  Hugh  Goodacre,  a  parti- 
cular friend  of  our  Author,  was  consecrated  archbishop  of 
Armagh.     He  underwent  a  variety  of  persecutions  from 
the  popish  party  in  Ireland,  while  he  used  his  utmost  en- 
deavours, in  preaching  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  its  pu- 
rity, to  correct  the  leud  practices  and  debaucheries  of  the 
priests,  to  abolish  the  mass,  and  to  establish  the  use  of  the 
new  book  of  Common  Prayer  set  forth  in  England  ;  but  all 
his  labours  of  this  kind  were  put  a  stop  to  by  the  death  of . 
K.  Edward,  and  the  accession  of  Q.  Mary,  and  himself 
exposed  so  much  to  the  rage  and  fury  of  the  Papists,  that 
his  life  was  frequently  Endangered.     Once  in   particular, 
they  murdered   five  of  his  domestics,  who  were  making 
hay  in  a  meadow  near  his  house,  and  would  probably  have 
attempted  the  same  upon  him,  if  the  governor  of  Kilkenny, 
hearing  of  it,  had  not  come  to  his  defence  with  an  hun- 
dred horsemen,  and  three  hundred  footmen.     Nor  ought  it 
to  be  forgotten,  that  he  expended  the  whole  nearly  of  his 
episcopal  revenue  in  acts  of  piety  and  beneficence.     Yet 
no  liberality  or  goodness  could  stop  the  rage  of  his  popish 
adversaries,  who  were  implacably  oiFended  at  his  preaching 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  at  the  success  which  GOD 
was  pleased  to  give  it. 

At  length,  the  bishop  receiving  intimations,  that  the 
Romish  priests  were  conspiring  his  death,  he  withdrew  from 
his  see,  and  lay  concealed  in  Dublin.  Afterwards,  en- 
deavouring to  make  his  escape  in  a  small  trading  vessel  in 
that  port,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  captain  of  a  Dutch 
man  of  war,  who  rifled  him  of .  all  his  money,  apparel, 
and  effects.  This  ship  was  drove  by  stress  of  weather  into 
St  Ives  in  Cornwall,  where  our  prelate  was  taken  up  on 
suspicion  of  treason.  The  accusation  was  brought  against 
the  bishop  by  one  Walter  an  Irishman,  who  was  pilot  of 
the  Dutch  ship,  in  hopes  of  coming  in  for  a  share  of  the 
bishop's  money,  which  was  in  the  captain's  hands.  When 
our  Author  was  brought  to  his  examination  before  one  of 
the  bailiffs  of  the  town,  he  desired  the  bailiff  to  ask  Walter, 
how  long  he  had  known  him,  and  what  treason  he,  [the 
bishop,]  had  committed.  Walter  replied,  he  had  never 
heard  of,  nor  seen  hin],  till  he  was  brought  into  that  ship. 
Then  said  the  bailiff,  What  treason  have  you  known 
by  this  honest  gentleman  ?  For  I  promise  you'  he  looks 

like 
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fike  an  honest  man.  Marry,  said  Walter,  he  would  have 
fled  into  Scotland.  (The  vessel  in  virhich  the  bishop  em- 
barked in  the  port  of  Dublin  was  bound  for  Scotland.) 
Why,  said  the  bailiff,  know  you  any  impediment  why  he  ■ 
should  not  have  gone  into  Scotland  ?  If  it  be  treason  for  a 
man,  having  business  in  Scotland,  to  go  thither,  it  is  more 
than  I  knew  before.  Walter  was  so  confounded  by  what 
the  bailiff  said,,  that  he  had  nothing  to  reply.  In  the  in- 
terim, the  captain  and  purser  coming  in  deposed  in  favour 
of  the  bishop,  assuring  the  bailiff  that  he  was  a  very  honest 
man,  and  that  Walter  was  a  vile  fellow,  and  deserved  no 
credit.  For  the  captain,  our  author  observes,  was  afraid 
lest  the  money  he  had  stripped  him  of  should  be  taken  out 
of  his  hands. 

The  bishop  being  discharged,  they  sailed  from  thence, 
and  after  a  passage  of  several  days,  the  ship   arrived  ia 
Dover  Road,  where  the  poor  bishop  was  again  put  in  dan- 
ger by  a  false  accusation.     One  Martin,  a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  but  an  English  pirate,  persuaded  the  Dutch  captain 
and  his  crew,  that  our  Author  had  been  the  principal  in- 
strument in  putting  down   the  mass   in  England,  and  in 
keeping  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  Dr  Gardiner,  so  long 
in  the  tower ;  and  that  he  had  poisoned  the  king.     With 
this  information,  the  captain  and  purser  went  ashore,  car- 
rying with  them  our  Author's  episcopal  seal,  and  two  let- 
ters sent  him  from  Conrad  Gesner,  and  Alexander  Alesius, 
with  commendations  from  Pellican,  Pomeranus,  P.  Me- 
lancthon,  Joachimus  Camerarius,  Matthias  Flactius,  and 
other  learned  men,  who  were  desirous  to  inform  themselves 
in  the  doctrines  and  antiquities  of  the  English  church. 
They  had  likewise  taken  from  him  the  letter  from  the  coun- 
cil, concerning  his  appointment  to  the  bishopric  of  Ossory. 
These  things  aggravated  the  charge  against  him.     For  the 
<?piscopal  seal  was  construed  to  be  a  counterfeiting  of  the 
king's  seal,  the  two  letters  were  heretical,  and  the  coun- 
cil's letter  a  conspiracy  against  the  queen.     When  the 
captain  returned  to  the  ship,  it  was  proposed  to  carry  the 
bishop  to  London ;  but  at  length  they  resolved  to  send  the 
purser  and  one  more,  with  a  message  to  the  council  in 
^^lation  to  the  affair.     However,  this  resolution  was  drop- 
ped, upon  our  Author's  strong  remonstrances  to  the  cap- 
^^in,  and  his  agreement  to  pay  fifty  pounds  for  his  ran- 
^tn,  on  his  arrival  in  Holland.    . 

He  was  carried  into  Zealand,  and  lodged  in  the  house 
of  one  of  the  four  owners  of  the  ship,  who  treated  th<* 
**ishop  with  great  civility  and  kindness*      He  had  but 

twenty- 
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twenty-six  days  allowed  him  for  raising  the  money  agreed 
upon  for  his  ransom,  and  could  not  obtain  the  liberty  of 
going  abroad  to  find  out  his  friends.  In  the  mean  time, 
oe  was  threatened  to  be  thrown  into  the  common  gaol, 
iometimes  to  be  brought  before  the  magistrates,  sometimes 
to  be  left  to  the  examination  of  the  clergy,  at  other  times 
to  be  sent  to  London,  or  else  to  be  delivered  to  the  queen's 
ambassador  at  Brussels.  At  last  his  kind  host  interposed 
in  his  behalf,  and  desired  the  captain  to  consider  bow  far 
he  had  exceeded  the  limits  of  his  commission,  in  misusing 
a  subject  of  England,  with  which  nation  they  were  not  at 
war.  This  produced  the  desired  effect,  and  the  captain 
was  persuaded  to  take  only  thirty  pounds  for  the  bishop's 
ransom,  as  he  should  be  able  to  pay  it,  and  so  to  discharge 
him.  From  Holland  he  retired  to  Basil  in  Switzerland^  , 
where  he  continued  during  the  reign  of  Q.  Mary. 

On  the  accession  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, but  not  to  his  bishopric  in  Ireland,  contenting  him- 
self with  a  prebend  of  Canterbury,  to  which  he  was  pro- 
moted the  fifteenth  January,  1560,  and  in  which  city 
he  died  in  November,  156S,  being  then  in  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  that 
place. 

This  prelate  is  author  of  a  celebrated  Work,  containing 
the  lives  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  Great  Britain, 
written  in  Latin.  When  it  first  made  its  appearance,  ft 
was  entitled  Summarium  Ulusirium-Majoris  Brjtannut^  ^io. 
Wesel,  1 549.  It  was  addressed  to  K.  Edward  VI.  and 
contained  only  five  centuries  of  writers.  He  afterwards 
added  four  more,  and  made  several  additions  and  correc* 
tions  throughout  the  whole  work.  The  title  of  the  book 
thus  enlarged  is  as  follows,  Scriptorum  iUustrium  Majoris 
Brytanniitj  quain  nunc  Angliam  (5*  Scotiam  vocantf  Catalog 
gtt/j  h  J/iphetOy  per  3618  annos  usque  ad  annum  hunc  Demini 
i  557 y  ex  Berosoy  Gennadioj  Beddf  Honorioj  Bostone  Buriensi^ 
Frumentarioj  Capgravo^  Bostisj  Burei/o^  Trusa^  Trithemio^ 
Gesneroj  Joanne  Lelandoj  atque  aliis  auihoribus  cdlectus^  et 
ix.  centuriaSy  continens^  i^c.  iffc,  Basils  apud  Joannem  Opo^ 
rinum.  This  title  at  full  length,  is  an  exceeding  good 
analysis  of  the  Author's  design  in  this  work.  It  informs 
us,  diat  the  writers,  whose  lives  are  there  treated  of,  are 
those  of  the  Greater  Britain,  namely,  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  that  the  work  commences  from  Japhet,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Noah,  and  is  carried  down,  through  a  series  of 
S618  years,  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1557,  at  which  time 
the  Author  was  an  exile  for  religion  in  Gennany ;  that  it 

is 
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^s  collected  from  a  great  variety  of  authors,  as  Berosus, 
<Jennadius,  Bede,Honorius,  Boston  of  Bury,  Frumentarius, 
Capgrave,  Bostius,  Burellus,  Trithemius,  Gesner,  and  our 
antiquarian  John  Leland ;  that  it  consists  of  nine  centu- 
ries, comprising  the  antiquity,  origin,  annals,  places, 
successes,  the  more  remarkable  actions,  sayings,  and  writ- 
ings of  each  author  v  in  all  which,  a  due  regard  is  had  to 
chronology.     The  whole  with  this  particular  view,  <  That 

<  the  actions  of  the  reprobate  as  well  as  the  elect   minis- 

<  ters  of  the  church  may  historically  and  aptly  correspond 

<  with  the  mysteries  descril)€d  in  the  Revblation,  the 
«  stars,  angels,  horses,  trumpets,  thunderings,  heads, 
«  horns,    mountains,  vials,    and   plagues,  through  every 

<  age  of  the  same  church.'   There  are  appendixes  to  many 
of  the  articles ;  also  an  account  of  such  actions  of   the 
contemporary  popes  as  are  omitted  by  their  flatterers,  Car- 
sulanus,  Platina,  and  the  like ;  together  with  the  actions 
of  the  monks,  particularly  those  of  the  mendicant  order, 
who  (he  supposes)  are  meant  by  the  locusts  in  the  Reve- 
lation, chap.  IX,  ver.  3  &  7.  To  these  appendixes  is  added 
a  perpetual  succession  both  of  the  holy  fathers  and  the  an- 
tichrists of   the  church,  with  curious  instances^from  the 
histories  of  various  nations  and  countries ;  in  order  to  ex- 
pose their  adulteries,  debaucheries,  strifes,  seditions,  sects, 
deceits,   poisonings,  murders,  treasons^  and  innumerable 
impostures.   The  book  is  dedicated  to  Otho  Henry,  prince 
Palatine   of  the  Rhine,  duke  of  both  the  Bavarias,   and 
elector  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  epistle  dedicatory 
is  dated  from  Basil  in  September,  1557.  In  February,  1559> 
came  out  a  new  edition  of  this  work,  with  the  addition  of 
^ve  more  centuries,  making  in  all  fourteen ;  to  which  is 

prefixed  an  account  of  the  writers  before  the  delUge  and 
the  birth  of  Christ,  with  a  description  of  England  from 
Paulus  Jovius,  George  Lilly,  John  Leland,  Andrew  Altha- 
merus,  and  others.  This  volume  is  dedicated  to  count 
Zkradin,  and  Dr  Paul  Scalichius  of  Lika. 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  his  other  Works,  as 
given  by  Mr  Fuller.  The  titles  are  not  given,  only  the 
subjects  on  which  he  wrote,  briefly  expressed  ;  for  as  our 
Author's  pieces  are  very  scarce,  it  was  impossible  to  supply 
all  the  titles.  Those  he  compiled  whilst  he  was  yet  a  Pa- 
pist are, 

«  1.  A  Bundle  of  Things   worth'  knowing.     2.  The 
Writers   from  Elias.     S.    The  Writers   from   Berthold. 
4.    Additions   to  Trithemius.     5.    German    Collections. 
6.  French  Collections.     7. 'English  Collection*.     8.  Di- 
vers 
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vers  Writings  of  divers  learned  Men.  9.  Catalogue  of 
Generals.  JO.  The  Spiritual  War.'  11.  The  Castle 
of  Peace.  12.  Sermons  for  Children.  13.  To  the  Sy- 
nod at  Hull.  14.  Answer  to  certain  questions.  15. 
Addition  to  Palaonydorus.  16.  The  History  of  Patron- 
age. 17.  The  Story  of  Simon  the  Englishman.  18. 
The  Story  of  Francis  Senensis.  19.  The  Story  of  Bro- 
Card.  *J0.  A  Commentary  on  Mantuan's  Preface  to  his 
Fasti.  The  following  he  wrote  after  he  had  renounced 
Popery,  first  in  Latin:  1.  The  Heliades  of  the  English. 
2.  Notes  on  the  three  Tomes  of  Walden.  3.  On  the 
Bundle  of  Tares.  4.  On  Polydore  de  Rerum  Inventi- 
onibus.  5,  On  Tex  tor's  Officia.  6.  On  Capgrave's  Ca- 
talogue. 7.  On  Barnes's  Lives  of  the  Popes.  8.  The 
Acts  of  the  Popes  of  Rome.  9.  A  Translation  of  Thorpe's 
Examination.  Secondly,  in  English  metre,  and  several 
sorts  of  verse :  1 .  The  Life  of  John  Baptist.  2.  Of 
John  Baptist's   Preaching.     3.  Of  Christ's  Temptation. 

4.  Two  Comedies  of  Christ's  Baptism  and  Temptations. 

5.  A  Comedy  of  Christ  at  twelve  Years  old.  6.  A 
Comedy  of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus.  7.  A  Comedy  of 
the  High  Priest's  Council.  8.  A  Comedy  of  Simon  the 
Leper.  9.  A  Comedy  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the 
Washing  of  the  Disciples'  Feet.  10.  Two  Comedies  (or. 
rather  Tragedies)  of  Christ's  Passion.  11.  Two  Co- 
medies of  Christ's  Burial  and  Resurrection.  12.  A 
Poem  of  God's  Promises.  13.  Against  those  that  per- 
vert God's  Word.  14.  Of  the  corrupting  of  God's 
Laws.  1.5.  Against  Carpers  and  Traducers.  16.  A 
Defence  of  K.  John.  17.  Of  K.  Henry's  two  Mar- 
riages. 18.  Of  Popish  Sects.  19.  Of  Popish  Treach- 
eries. 20.  Of  Thomas  Becket's  Impostures.  21.  The 
Image  of  Love.  22.  Pammachius's  Tragedies,  trans* 
lated  into  English.  23.  Christian  Sonnets.  The  ioU 
lowing  in  English  Prose.  1.  A  Commentary  on  St 
John's  Apocalypse.  2.  A  Locuplctation  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. 3.  WicklifFe's  War  with  the  Papists.  4.  Sir 
John  Oldcastle's    Trials.     5.    An  Apology  for   Barnes. 

6.  A  Defence  of  Gray  against  Smith.  7.  John  Lambert's 
Confession.  8.  Anne  Askew's  Martyrdom.  9.  Of  Lu- 
ther's Decease.  10.  The  Bishop's  Alcoran.  11.  I'he 
Man  of  Sin.  12.  The  Mystery  of  Iniquity.  13.  Against 
Antic^irists,  or  false  Christs.  14.  Against  Baal's  Priests^ 
or  Balaamitcs.  15.  Against  the  Clergy's  single  Life.  16. 
A  Dispatch  of  Popish  Vows  and  Priesthood.  17.  Ihe 
Acts  of  English  Votaries  in  two  Parts.  18.  Of  He- 
retics 
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ret'cs  indeed.  19.  Against  the  Popish  Mass.  20.  The 
J)runkard's  Mass.  21.  Against  Popish  Persuasions. 
22.  Against  Standish  the  Impostor.  23.  Against  Bonner's 
Articles.  24-.  Certain  Dialogues.  25.  To  Elizabeth  the 
King's  Daughter.  26.  Against  customary  Swearing, 
Ul.  On  Mantuan  of  Death.  28.  A  Week  before  God. 
29-  Of  his  Calling  to  a  Bishoprick.  SO.  Of  Leland's 
Journal,  or  an  Abridgement  of  Leland,  with  Additions. 
31.  A  Translation  of  Sebald  Heyden's  Apology  against 
Salve  Regina.  SJ.  A  Translation  of  Gardiner's  Oration 
of  true  Obedience,  and  Bonner's  Epistle  before  it,  with 
a  Preface  to  it,  Notes  on  it,  and  an  Epilogue  to  the 
Reader." 

Gesner,  in  his  Bibliotheca,  calls  bishop  Bale,  vir  dUi- 
gentissimusy  *  a  writer  of  the  first  diligence  j'  and  bishop 
Godwin,  in  his  treatise  of  the  Conversion  of  the  Britons  to 
Christianityy  gives  him  tlie  character  of  a  laborious  en- 
quirer into  the  British  antiquities.  The  reverend  Laurence 
Humphrey,  in  his  Vaticinium  de  Romdj  has  this  distich  on 
our  Author : 

Plurima  Luther  us  pate  fecit  y  Platina  multay 
Quadam  VergeriuSy  cuncta  Balaus  habet* 

That  18,  Luther  and  Platina  discovered  many  things,  [vi^. 
the  errors  and  frauds  of  the  Papists]  and  Vergerius  some  \ 
but  Bale  detected  them  all.  Valentine  Henry  Vogler,  (in 
his  Intrcduct,   Universal,  in  notit,  Scriptor.  c.  22.)  «  thinks 

*  it  will   be  less   matter  of  wonder,  that   Bale   inveighs 

*  with  so  much  asperity  against  the  power  of  the  pope, 

*  when  it  is  considered,  that  England  was  more  grievously 

*  oppressed,  by .  the  tyranny   of  the  holy  see,  than  any 

*  other  kingdom  ' — And  adds,  ^  that  notwithstanding  our 

*  Author  had  rendered  himself  so  odious  to  the  Papists, 

*  yet  his  very  enemies  could  not  help  praising  his  Cata-r 
'  iogue  of  English  Writers.' 
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nr*HERE  are  diversities  of  gifts  (says   the  apostle)  but 

*     it  is  the  same  Spirit :  And   this  Spirit  divideth  to  every 

man  severally  as  he  will*      GOD  u^eth  all  sorts  of  means 

VoL,^IL  *  Q  for 
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for  the  accomplishment  of  his  work,  to  shew  us,  that  all 
means  are  in  his  hand  :  And  he  suffers  many  persons  to 
come  within  the  sound  and  compass  of  them,  who.  are 
not  in  the  least  affected  by  them,  to  demonstrate,  that  not 
all  the  means  in  the  world  can  have  any  efficacy,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  his  divine  power.  He  uses  some- 
times soft  and  lenient  methods,  and  sometimes  cutting 
and  severe.  To  some  souls  he  blesses  the  gentle  persua- 
sives and  comforts  of  a  Barnabas  ;  while  to  others  he  suc- 
ceeds the  vehemence  and  thunder  of  a  Boanerges,  to 
awaken  them  from  their  sins,  and  to  drive  them  from 
ruin. 

Of  this  latter  kind  was  William  Farel,  the  subject 
of  the  present  article.  This  learned  minister  of  the  Protes- 
tant church,  and  most  intrepid  Reformer,  was  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  of  Dauphiny  in  France,  and  was  bom  at  Gap, 
in  the  year  1489.  He  studied  philosophy  and  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  tongues  at  Paris  with  great  success,  and  was 
for  some  time  a  teacher  in  tlie  college  of  cardinal  Le  Moine. 
Briconnet  bishop  of  Meaux,  who  being  inclined  to  the  Re- 
formed religion,  invited  him  to  preach  in  his  diocese  in 
the  year  152!  ;  but  the  persecution,  raised  there  against 
those  that  were  styled  heretics^  in  the  year  1525,  obliged 
him  to  seek  his  security  out  of  France.  He  retired  ta 
Strasburg,  where  Bucer  and  Capito  readily  admitted  him  as 
a  brother  ;  and  he  was  afterwards  received  as  such  by  Zuin- 
glius  at  Zurich,  by  Haller  at  Berne,  and  by  Oecolampadius 
at  Basil  *.'  As  he  was  thought  a  very  proper  man  for  the 
purpose,  he  was  advised  to  undertake  the  Reformation  of 
religion  at  Montbellecard,  in  which  design  he  was  supported 
by  the  duke  of  Wittenberg,  who  was  lord  of  that  place  ; 
and  he  succeeded  in  it  most  happily.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  most  lively  zeal,  which  however  he  tempered  a  little 
according  to  Oecolampadius's  advice.  A  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  warmth  is  recorded  of  him,  which  however 

we 

*  At  BaHl,  in  \51'\y  Farel  propofed  feveral  thefcs  for  public  difputa- 
tions,  amoi)'»  which  w  re  the  following: 

"  That  (juift  hath  preacribcil  tor  us  a  perfect  rule  of  lif"e, 

"  'I'hat  the  commr.iuis  of  Chrift  are  to  be  obeyed;  among  which  it  is 
"  ordained,  Thit  they,  who  ha^v^e  not  the  gift  of  continence,  Ihould  marry. 

"  That  ioMg  *nd  woidy  piaye/s  are  dangeroua,  and  contrary  to  the 
*'   precept  ol  Chrift. 

"  That  he,  wl.o  believes  that  he  (hall  l>e  favcd  and  juflified  by  his  owR 
**  righteoufnefs  and  Itrcngth,  makes  himself  God. 

"  That  fuch  lacrificcs,  as  the  tloly  Ghoft  prefcribes,  are  to  beofifered  t« 
«'  God  alone." 
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we  do  not  pretend  to  justify.  Once  on  a  procession-day, 
he  pulled  out  of  the  priest's  hand  the  image  of  St  An«» 
thony,  and  threw  it  from  a  bridge  into  the  river  :  It  is  a 
wonder  he  was  not  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob.  Erasmus 
did  by  no  means  like  Farel's  temper,  as  appears  from  what 
he  wrote  of  him  to  the  official  of  Beran^on.     <  You  have 

*  (says   he,)  in  your  neighbourhood  the  new  evangelist 

*  Farel ;  than  whom  I  never  saw  a  man  more  false,  more 

*  virulent,  more  seditious.'  He  has  given  a  frightful  cha- 
ractcr  of  him  elsewhere,  and  even  descended  to  the  mean- 
ness of  giving  him  a  nick  name.  But  he  thought  Farel 
had  abused  him  in  some  of  his  writings,  and  therefore,  is 
not  to  be  altogether  believed  in  every  thing  he  says  of  him. 
Farel  was  blunt ;  but  Erasmus  could  trim  and  walk  in  so 
fine  a  line  between  error  and  truth,  that  it  required  a  con- 
siderable siiare  of  penetration  to  discern  sometimes  to 
"which  he  belonged. 

In  the  year  1528,  he  had  the  same  success  in  promot- 
ing the  Reformation  in  the  city  of  Aigle,  and  soon  after 
in  the  bailiwick  of  Morat.  He  went  afterwards  to  Neuf- 
chatel,  in  the  year  L^^9,  and  disputed  against  the  Roman 
catholic  party  with  so  much  power,  that  this  city  em- 
braced the  Reformetl  religion,  and  established  it  entirely 
on  the  fourth  of  November,  1530.  He  was  sent  a  deputy 
to  the  synod  of  Waldenses,  held  in  the  valley  of  Angrogne. 
Hence  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  and  Viret  laboured 
against  popery  :  But  the  grand  vicar,  and  the  other  clergy 
resisted  him  with  so  much  fury,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
retire.  He  was  called  back  in  the  year  1534*,  by  the  in- 
habitants, who  had  then  renounced  the  Roman  catholic 
religion  :  And  he  was  the  chief  person  that  procured  the 
perfect  abolition  of  popery  in  the  next  year.  Added  to 
this,  he  was  the  great  means  of  fixing  Calvin  at  Geneva, 
where  neither  of  them  met  with  that  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion which  they  both  deserved ;  for. 

In  the  year  1538,  he  was  banished  with  his  great  friend 
Calvin  from  Geneva,  and  retired  to  Basil,  and  afterwards 
to  Neufchatel,  where  there  was  great  probability  of  a  large 
evangelical  harvest.  From  thence  he  went  to  Metz,  but 
had  a  thousand  difficulties  to  struggle  with,  and  at  length 
was  obliged  to  retire  into  the  abbey  of  Gorze,  where  the 
count  of  Furstemberg  protected  him  and  the  new  converts. 
But  they  could  not  continue  there  long  •,  for  they  were 
presently  besieged  in  the  abbey,  and  oblige<l  at  last  to  sur- 
render, upon  a  capitulation.  Farel  very  happily  escaped, 
though  strict  search  was  made  after  him,  having  been  put 
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in  a  cart  among  the  sick  and  infirm.  He  took  upon  him 
his  former  functions  of  a  minister  at  Neufchatel,  whence 
he  took  now  and  then  a  journey  to  Geneva.  He  went  to 
Geneva  in  the  year  1564?,  to  take  his  last  leave  of  Calvin, 
who  was  dangerously  ill.  ^  He  took  a  second  journey  to 
Metz  in  the  year  1565,  being  invited  by  his  ancient  flock, 
to  come  and  sec  the  fruits  of  the  seed,  which  he  had  sown 
in  their  hearts.  -He  returned  to  Neufchatel,  and  died 
there  the  thirteenth  of  September  in  the  same  year,  and  in 
the  seveity-sixth  of  his  age,  having  survived  his  good 
friend  Calvin  not  more,  (say  some,)  than  eleven  months, 
but,  according  to  Melchior  Adam,  one  year,  three  months, 
and  fourteen  days. 

He  married  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  and  left  a  son,  who 
was  then  but  one  year  old,  and  who  survived  him  but 
three  years.     Though  he  was  far  better  qualified  to  preach 
than  to  write  books,  yet  he  was   the  author  of  some  few 
pieces.     The   difficulties  this  minister  underwent  in  pro- 
moting the  Reformation,  and  the  courage  he  shewed  in 
surmounting  them  all,  are  almost  incredible.     He  was  to 
be  bent  by  no  difficulties,  aflFrighted  by  no  threats,  and 
overcome  by  no  malice,  that  men  or  devils  could  give 
him.     Yet  with  all  this  invincible  courage,   he  was  not 
only  remarkable  for  his  piety,  learning  and  innocency  of 
life,  but  the   most  exemplary  and  unassuming  modesty. 
He  bad  an  extraordinary  presence  of  mind,  great  ardour 
and  for^e  of  expression,  insomuch  that,  says  Melchior 
Adam^  *  he  seemed  rather  to  thunder,  than   to   speak.* 
And  he  possessed  such  a  wonderful  gift  of  prayer,  that  he 
not  only  appeared  wrapt  up  himself  with  the  life  of  hea- 
ven, but  lifted  up  the  hearts  of  his  audieuce  thither.     He 
was  often  surrounded  witli  drawn  swords :    Bella    were 
rung  to  prevent    his    being  heard ;  but   in   vain  :    They 
could   neither  interrupt  nor  terrify  tlie  preacher.     And 
when  they  haled  him  before  the  magistrates,  and  it  waa 
inquired  of  him,  «  by  whose  command   and  desire  he  pre- 
<  sumed  to  preach  ;*  he  answered,  with   his  usual  intre- 
pidity,— by  the  command  of  Christy  and  the  desire  of  his  tnem^ 
bers ;   and  then  went  tQ  defend  himself  in  a  manner,  they 
could  answer  in  no  better  form  than  by  persecution.     His 
marriage  was  thought  very  strange,  and  out  of  season,  bv 
his  friends  :  But  he  was   not  at  a  loss  for  arguments,  to 
make  them  approve  of  it.     He  married,  as   it  is  said,  for 
the  sake  of  an  help-mate  in  his  old  age  :  He  married  to 
shew,  that  a  state  of  celibacy  is  neither  meritorious  nor 
satisfactory,  as  they  of  the  Romish  church  assert :  And 

he 
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lie  married  to  prove,   that  the  grace  of  a  perpetual  coiiti- 
nency  is  neither  given  to  all,  nor  for  ever. 

He  published  only  some  disputations,  which  he  had  held 
at  Basil  and  Bern ;  being,  Vls  we  observed  before,  much 
more  considerable  as  a  preacher  than  a  writer. 


MILES   C  O  V  E  R  D  A  L  F, 

BISHOP   QF   EXETER. 

^1  HIS  pious  Reformer  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  in  the 
■  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  being  educated  in  the 
Romish  religion,  became  an  Augustine  monk.  He  took  his 
doctor's  degree  at  Tubingen  in  Germany,  and  was  admitted 
W  eutidem  at  Cambridge.  By  GOD's  grace  embracing 
the  Reformation,  he  entered  into  holy  orders ;  and,  as 
Bale  tells  us,  he  was  .one  of  the  first,  who,  upon  the  de- 
livery of  die  church  of  England  from  the  see  of  Rome,  to- 
gether with  Dr  Robert  Barnes,  taught  the  |)urity  of  the 
gospel,  and  dedicated  himself  wholly  to  the  service  of  the 
Reformed  religion.  He  assisted  Tindale  and  Rogers  in  the 
English  version  of  the  Bible,  published  in  the  years  1532 
and  >5S7,  which  he  afterwards  rev  bed  and  corrected  for 
another  edition  in  a  larger  volume,  with  notes,  which 
was  printed  in  or  about  the  year  1540.  Dr  Coverdaie 
succeeded  Dr  John  Harman^  alia^  Voysey,  in  the  see  of 
ixeter,  August  the  fourteenths  in  the  year  1551,  being 
promoted  propter  jingularem '  s^crarum  literarum  doctrinam^ 
morcsque  probatisslims ;  i.  e.  *  on  account  of  his  extraor- 
*  dinary  knowledge  ita  divinity,  arid  his  unblemiohed  cha- 
<  racter.'  The  patent  for  conferring  this  bishopric  on 
him,  though  a  married  man,  is  dated  August  14th,  1551, 
at  Westminster.  Upon  the  accession  of  Q.  ^lary  to  the 
throne,  bishop  Coverdaie  was  ejected  from  his  see,  and 
thrown  into  prison  •,  out  of  which  he  was  released  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  and,  as  a  very 
great  favour,  permitted  to  go  into  banishment.  In  his  con- 
finement, he  was  one  of  those  who  signed  the  famous  con- 
fession of  faith,  which  we  have  given  our  Readers  in  the 
lirst  volume,  under  the  article  of  Ferrar,  Upon  this  ejec* 
tion,  Harman  was  reinstated.     Soon  after  Q.  Elizabeth's 
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accession  to  the  throne,  he  returned  from  his  exile,  but 
refused  to  be  restored  to  his  bishopric,  and  passed  tlic  re- 
mainder of  his  time  in  a  private  manner.  He  died  May 
20,  1.067,  in  a  good  old  age,  viz.  at  the  age  of  eighty-ono, 
at  London,  and  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew by  the  Exchange,  attended  to  his  grave  by  vast  crouds 
of  people.  He  was  a  celebrated  preacher,  justly  admired, 
and  very  much  followed. 

He  was  Author  of  several  Tracts.  He  wrote,  1.  "The 
Christen  Rule,  or  State  of  all  the  Worlde  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest :  and  how  every  Man  Shulde  lyve  to  please 
God  in  his  callynge.  2.  The  Christen  State  of  Matry- 
monye,  wherein  Husbandes  and  Wyfes  maye  lerne  to 
keepe  House  together  with  Loue.  The  original  of  holy 
Wedloke  ;  when,  where,  how,  and  of  whom  it  was  insti- 
tuted and  ordeyned  5  what  it  is  *,  how  it  oughte  to  proc- 
cade ;  what  be  the  occasions,  frute,  and  commodities 
thereof:  contrary wyse  how  shamefuU  and  horrible  a 
thing  Whoredome  and  Aduoutry  [Adultery]  is ;  how  one 
ought  also  to  chose  hym  a  mete  and  convenient  Spouse  to 
keep  and  increace  tha  mutual  Ijoue,  Trouth  and  Dewtye 
of  Wedloke ;  and  how  maried  Folkes  shulde  bring  up 
theyer  Chyldren  in  the  Feare  of  God.  3.  A  Christen 
Exhortation  to  customable  Swearers.  What  a  ryghte  and 
lawfull  Othe  is  5  whan,  and  before  whome  it  oughte  to 
be.  4.  The  Maner  of  sayenge  Grace,  or  gyvyng  Thankes 
to  God,  after  the  Doctrine  of  Holy  Scrypture.  5.  The 
'  old  Fayth  :  an  evident  Probacion  out  of  the  Holy  Scryp- 
ture, that  the  Christen  Fayth  (which  is  the  ryghte,  true, 
olde,  and  undoubted  Fayth)  hath  endured  sens  the  bcgin- 
nyng  of  the  Worlde,  Herein  hast  thou  also  a  short 
summe  of  the  whole  Byble,  and  a  Probacion,  that  al  ver- 
tuous  Men  have  pleased  God,  and  wer  saved  through  the 
Christen  Fayth.  These  pieces  are  printed  together  in  a 
small  duodecimo^  and  a  black  letter,  m  the  year  1 547.  6. 
A  faythfull  and  true  Prognostication  upon  the  year 
M.CCCC.xlix.  and  parpetualy  after  to  the  Worldes 
Ende,  gathered  out  of  the  Prophecies  and  Scryptures  of 
God,  by  the  Experience  and  Practice  of  hys  Workes, 
very  comfortable  for  all  Christen  Hertes  •,  divided  into 
Seven  Chapters.  7.  A  spirituall  Almanacke,  wrherein 
every  Christen  Man  and  Woman  may  see  what  they  oughts 
daylye  to  do,  or  leaue  undone.  Not  after  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Papistes,  not  after  the  Lernynge  of  Ptolomy,  or 
other  Heythen  Astronomers,  but  out  of  the  very  true  and 
»wholsome  Doctryne  of  God  our  Almyghty  heavenly  Fa- 
V.  .  ther, 
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llier,  shewed  unto  us  in  his  holy  Worde  by  his  Prophets, 
Apostels,  but  specyally  by  his  dere  Sonne  Jesus  Christ : 
and  is  to  be  kept  not  only  this  newe  Yeare,  but  conty- 
nualy  unto  the  Daye  of  the  Lorde's  coming  agayne. 
These  two  were  printed  in  a  thin  duodecimoy  and  a  black 
letter,  at  London,  by  Richard  Kele,  dwellynge  at  the  longe 
Shoppe  in  the  Poultry  under  Saynt  Myldred's  church,  cum 
privelegio  ad  imprimendum  solum.  Bale  ascribes  some  other 
pieces  to  our  author ;  particularly,  a  Confutation  of  John 
Standish,  a  Tract  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  Concordance 
to  the  New  Testament,  a  Christian  Catechism,  and  some 
Translations  from  Bullinger,  Luther,  Osiander,  Johannes 
Campensis  and  Erasmus." 


::3c 


JOHN    JEWEL, 

UISIIOP  OF  SALISBURY. 


'JTHIS  great   man  was  born  on   the   twenty-fourth  of 

May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1522,  at  Buden,  in  » 
the  parish  of  Berinber,  in  the  county  of  Devon ;  and, 
though  a  younger  brother,  inherited  his  father's  name. 
His  mother's  name  was  Bellamy ;  and  he  had  so  great  an 
esteem  for  it  and  her,  that  he  engraved  it  on  his  signet, 
and  had  it  always  imprinted  on  his  heart  \  a  lasting  testi- 
mony both  of  her  virtue  and  of  her  kindness  to  him. 

His -father  was  a' gentleman  descended  rather  of  an  an- 
cient and  good,  than  very  rich  family.  It  is  observed, 
that  his  ancestors  had  enjoyed  that  estate  for  almost  two 
hundred  years  before  the  hirth  of  this  great  man.  And 
yet  such  was  the  numbet  of  his  children,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  if  this,  when  young,  wanted  the  assistance  of  good 
men  for  the  promoting  of  his  studies  ;  for  it  is  said  his 
father  left  ten  children  between  sons  and  daughters  be- 
hind him. 

This  John  Jewel  proving  a  lad  of  pregnant  parts,  and 
of  a  sweet  and  industrious  nature  and  temper,  was  from 
his  youth  dedicated  to  learning  \  and  with  great  care  cul- 
tivated by  his  parents  and  masters,  which  he  took  so  well,  . 
that  at  the  entrance  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  about 
the  feast  of  St  James,  he  was  admitted  in  Merton-college 
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in  Oxford,  under  one  Mr  Peter  Burrey,  a  man  neither 
of  any  great  learning,  nor  much  addicted  to  the  Refop- 
mation,  which  then  (in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.) 
Went  on  but  slowly,  and  with  much  irregularity  in  its  mo- 
tions. But  we  are,  however,  obliged  to  his  first  tutor  for 
this,  that  he  committed  Mr  Jewel  to  Mr  John  Parkhurst, 
•a  fellow  of  the  same  college,  and  afterwards  first  minist^er 
of  Cleave,  and  then  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  was  a  man 
both  of  more  learning  and  of  a  better  faith  ;  and  pru- 
dently instilled,  together  with  his  other  learning,  those 
excellent  principles  into  this  young  gentleman,  which 
afterwards  made  him  the  darling  and  wonder  of  his  age. 

During  his  continuance  in  this  college,  a  plague  hap- 
pening in  Oxford,  he  removed  to  a  place  called  Croxham, 
where  being  lodged  in  a  low  room,  and  studying  hard  in 
'the  night,  he  got  a  lameness  by  a  cold  which  attended 
him  to  his  grave  j  having  spont  almost  four  years  in  this 
college,  the  nineteenth  of  August,  A.  D.  1.039,  the  one  and 
thirtieth  of  Henry  VIII.  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age, 
he  was,  by  the  procurement  of  one  Mr  Slater,  and  Mr 
Buney  and  Mr  Parkhurst,  his  two  tutors,  removed  into 
Corpus  Christi-coUege  in  the  same  university,  where,  I 
•suppose,  he  met  with  something  of  an  encouragement ; 
]but  it  is  much  more  certain  he  met  with  envy  from  his 
equals,  who  often  suppressed  his  ingenious  exercises,  and 
read  others  that  were  more  like  their  own. 

The  twentieth  day  of  October  in  the  following  year, 
he  took  his  first  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  with  a  great 
and  general  applause;  when  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with 
more  vigour  than  before,  beginning  them  at  four  in  the 
morning,  and  continued  them  till  ten  at  night,  so  that 
he  seemed  to  need  somebody  to  put  him  in  mind  of  eating. 

Being  now  attained  to  a  great  reputation  for  learning, 
he  began  to  instruct  others,  and,  among  the  rest,  Anthony 
Parkhurst  was  committed  to  his  care  by  Mr  John  Park- 
hurst his  tutor,  which  was  a  great  argument  of  his  un- 
common worth  and  industry. 

Being  thus  employed,  he  was  chosen  reader  of  huma- 
nity and  rhetoric,  of  his  own  college,  and  he  managed 
tliis  place  seven  years  with  great  applause  and  honour. 
His  exafHf  le  taught  more  than  any  precepts  could  ;  for  he 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Horace  and  Cicero,  and  read  all 
Erasmus's  works,  and  imitated  them  too,  for  it  was  his 
custom  to  write  something  every  day ;  and  it  was  his 
conmion  saying,  that  men  "  acquired  more  learning  by  a 
M  frequent  exercising  their  pens,  than  by  reading  many 
i.   ,  "  books/' 
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«  books.''*  He  affected  ever  rather  to  express  himself 
fluently,  neatly,  and  with  great  weight  of  argument  and 
strength  of  reason,  than  in  hunting  after  the  flowers  of 
rhetoric,  and  the  cadences  of  words,  though  he  under- 
stood them,  no  man  better,  and  wrote  a  dialogue  in  which 
he  comprehended  the  sum  of  the  art  of  rhetoric. 

The  ninth  of  February,  1544,  he  commenced  master 
of  arts,  the  charge  of  it  being  borne  by  his  good  tutor  Mr 
Parkhurst,  who  had  then  the  rich  rectory  of  Cleve,  in  the 
diocese  of  Gloucester,  which  is  of  better  value  than  some 
of  oar  smaller  bishoprics.  Nor  was  this  the  only  in- 
stance whereby  he  partook  of  this  good  man's  bounty,  for 
he  used  twice  or  thrice  in  a  year*  to  invite  him  to  his 
house,  and  not  dismiss  him  wjtliout  presents,  money,  and 
other  things,  that  were  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  his 
studies.  And  one  time  above  the  rest,  coming  into  his 
chamber  in  the  morning,  when  he  was  to  go  back  to  the 
university,  he  seized  upon  his  and  his  companions  purses, 
saying,  *  What  money,  I  wonder,  have  these  miserable 
*  beggarly  Oxonians  ?'  And  finding  them  all  very  empty, 
he  stuffed  them  with  money,  till  they  became  sufficiently 
weighty. 

Edward  VI.  succeeding  his  father  on  the  twenty- eighth 
of  July,  lo^e,  the  Reformation  went  on  more  regularly 
and  swiftly,  and  Peter  Martyr  being  by  that  prince  called 
out  of  Germany,  and  made  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford, 
Mr  Jewel  was  one  of  his  most  constant  hearers  ;  and  by 
the  help  of  characters,  which  he  had  invented  for  his  own 
use,  took  all  his  lectures  almost  as  perfectly  as  he  spoke 
them. 

About  this  time,  one  Dr  Richard  Smith,  predecessor  to 
Peter  Martyr  in  that  chair  at  Oxford,  who  was  more  a  so- 
phister  than  a  divine,  made  an  insult  upon  Peter  Martyr, 
and  interrupted  him  publicly  and  unexpectedly  in  his 
lecture  :  The  German  was  not  to  be  baflSed  by  a  surprise, 
but  exUmpore  recollected  his  lecture,  and  defended  it  with 
great  presence  of  mind  ;  the  two  parties  in  the  schools 
being  just  upon  the  point  of  a  tumult,  the  Protestants  for 
tlie  present  professor,  and  the  Papists  for  the  old  one. 

Peter  Martyr,  nettled  with  this  affront,  (which  hap- 
pened on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  1549)  challenged 
Smith  to  dispute  with  hira  publicly,  and  appointed  him  a 
day  :  But  Smith,  fearing  to  be  called  in  question  for  this 
uproar,  fled  before  the  time  to  St  Andrews  in  Scotland. 
But  then  Thresham  and  Chadsy,  two  popish  doctors,  and 
one  Morgan,  entered  the  lists  against  Peter  Martyr,  and 
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there  was  a  very  sharp,  but  regular  dispute  betwixt  them 
concerning  the  Lord's-Supper.  And  Mr  Jewel,  having 
then  a  large  share  in  Peter  Martyr's  affections,  was  by  him 
appointed  to  take  the  whole  disputation  in  writing,  which 
Was  printed  in  the  year  1549.  For  the  regulating  this  dis- 
putation, the  council  sent  to  Oxford,  Henry  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, Dr  R.  Cox,  chancellor  of  that  university,  Dr  Simon 
Haines,  Richard  Morison,  Esq.  and  Dr  Christopher  Nevi- 
8on,  commissioners  and  moderators. 

In  the  year  1551,  Mr  Jewel  took  his  degree  of  bachelor 
of  divinity,  when  he  preached  an  excellent  Latin  sermon, 
which  is  extant  almost  perfect  5  taking  for  his  text  the 
words  of  St  Peter,  1  Pet.  iv.  11.  If  any  man  speaky  let 
him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God^  &c.  Upon  which  words 
he  raised  such  excellent  doctrines,  and  made  such  wise 
and  holy  reflections  in  so  pure  and  elegant  a  style,  as  con- 
vinced every  body  of  his  great  ability  and  deserts. 

About  the  same  time,  Mr  Jewel  took  a  small  living 
near  Oxford  called  Sunningwell,  more  out  of  a  desire  to  do 
good,  than  for  the  salary,  which  was  but  small  j  whither 
he  went  once  a  fortnight  on  foot,  though  he  was  lame, 
^nd  it  was  troublesome  to  him  to  walk  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  preached  frequently  both  privately  in  his  own  col- 
lege, and  publicly  in  the  university. 

Besides  his  old  friend  Mr  Parkhurst,  amongst  others, 
one  Mr  Curtop  a  fellow  of  the  same  college,  afterwards 
canon  of  Christ-Church,  allowed  him  forty  shillings  a 
year,  which  was  a  considerable  sum  in  those  days  ;  and 
one  Mr  Chambers,  who  was  entrusted  with  distributing 
the  charity  of  some  Londoners  to  the  poor  scholars  of 
Oxford,  allowed  Mr  Jewel  out  of  it  six  pounds  a  year  for 
books. 

Edward  VL  dying  on  the  sixth  of  July,  in  the  year 
1553,  and  Q.  Mary  succeeding  him,  and  being  proclaimed 
the  seventeenth  of  the  same  month.  Jewel  was  one  of  the 
first  that  felt  the  fury  of  this  tempest,  and  before  any 
law  was  made,  or  so  much  as  any  order  given  by  the 
queen,  was  expelled  out  of  the  college  by  the  fellows, 
upon  their  private  authority,  who  had  nothing  to  object 
against  him,  but,  1.  His  following  Peter  Martyr.  2.  His 
preaching  some  ^doctrines  contrary  to  Popery.  3.  And 
his  taking  orders  according  to  the  laws  then  in  force  :  But 
Fuller  in  his  Church  History  says,  he  was  expelled  for 
refusing  to  be  present  at  mass.  As  for  his  life,  it  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  angelical  and  extremely  honest,  by  John 
Moren,  a  fellow  of  the  same  college  \  who  yet,  at  the  same 
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time,  could  not  forbear  calling  him  Lutheran,  Zuinglian, 
and  heretic.  He  took  his  leave  of  the  college  in  these 
words,  as  near  as  I  can  render  them  in  English, 

"  In  my  last  lectures  I  have,  (said  he,)  imitated  the 
<^  custom  of  famished  men,  who  whetx  they  see  their  meat 
*«  likely  to  be  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  snatched  from 
**  them,  devour  it  with  the  greater  haste  and  greediness. 
**  For  whereas  I  intended  thus  to  put  an  end  to  my  lec- 
**  tures,  and  perceived  that  1  was  like  forthwith  to  be 
*<  silenced,  I  ntade  no  scruple  to  entertain  you  (contrary 
*«  to  my  former  usage)  with  much  unpleasant  and  iU 
*^  dressed  discourse  ;  for  I  see  I  have  incurred  the  displea- 
<«  sure  and  hatred  of  some,  but  whether  deservedly  or  no, 
*«  I  shall  leave  to  their  consideration  \  for  I  am  persuaded 
*^  that  those,  who  have  driven  me  from  hence,  would 
«  not  suffer  me  to  live  any  where  if  it  were  in  their  power. 
«  But  as  for  me,  I  willingly  yield  to  the  times,  and  if 
*<  they  can  derive  to  themselves  any  satisfaction  from  my 
«  calamity,  I  would  not  hinder  them  from  it.  But  as 
•*■  Aristides,  when  he  went  into  exile  and  forsook  his 
*<  country,  prayed  that  they  might  never  more  think  of 
*<  him  ;  so  I  beseech  God  to  grant  the  same  to  my  fellow 
<*  collegians  ;  and  what  can  they  wish  for  more  ?  Pardon 
«<  me,  my  hearers,  if  grief  has  seized  me,  being  to  be 
<«  torn  from  that  place  against  my  will,  where  I  have 
<*  passed  the  first  part  of  my  life,  where  I  have  lived  plea- 
<<  santly,  and  been  in  some  honour  and  employment. 
<«  But  why  do  I  thus  delay  to  put  an  end  to  my  misery 
«<  by  one  word  ?  Wo  is  me,  that  (as  with  my  extreme 
<«  sorrow  and  resentment  I  at  last  speak  it)  I  must  say  fare- 
«  well  my  studies,  farewell  to  these  beloved  houses,  fare- 
<<  well  thou  pleasant  seat  of  learning,  farewell  to  the 
<*  most  delightful  conversation  with  you,  farewell  young 
*<  men,  farewell  lads,  farewell  fellows,  farewell  brethren, 
«*  farewell  ye  beloved  as  my  eyes,  farewell  ALL ;  fare- 
«  well  V 

Thus  did  he  take  his  leave  of  his  lecture,  fellowship, 
and  college,  and  was  reduced  at  one  blow  to  great  poverty 
and  desertion  :  But  he  found  for  some  time  a  place  of 
harbour  in  Broadgates-Hall,  another  college  in  the  same 
university.  Here  he  met  with  some  short  gleams  of  com- 
fort ;  for  the  university  of  Oxford  more  kind  than  his  col- 
lege, and  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  his  shipwrecked 
estate,  chose  him  to  be  her  orator,  in  which  capacity  he 
curiously  penned  a  gratulatory  letter  or  address  (as  the 
term  now  is)  to  the  queen,  on  the  behalf  and  in  the  name 
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of  the  university,  expressing  in  it  the  countenance  oF  the 
Roman  senators  in  the  beginning  of  Tiberius's  reign,  ex- 
quisitely tempered  and  composed,  to  keep  out  joy  and 
sadness,  which  both  strove  at  the  same  time  to  display 
^their  colours  in  it ;  the  one  for  dead  Augustus,  the  other 
for  reigning  Tiberius.  And  upon  the  assurance  of  several 
of  her  nobles,  that  the  queen  would  not  change  the  esta- 
blished religion,  expressing  some  hopes  she  would  abide  by 
this  assurance,  which  was  confirmed  then  to  them  by  the 
promise  the  queen  had  made  to  the  Suffolk  and  Norfolk 
gentry,  who  had  rescued  her  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  ruin. 
Fuller  says,  that  the  writing  this  letter  was  put  upon  him 
with  a  design  to  ruin  him,  but  there  is  not  the  least  colour 
for  this  surmise  ;  he  being  so  very  lately,  seasonably  and 
kindly  chosen  orator,  when  he  was  so  injuriously  expelled 
out  of  his  own  college ;  but  it  is  much  more  probable 
the  sweetness,  smoothness,  and  briskness  of  his  style,  was 
both  the  reason  why  he  was  chosen  orator  first,  and  then 
employed  to  pen  this  letter.  The  sum  or  heads  of  which 
are  in  Mr  Laurence  Humfrey's  life  of  Jewel :  But  there  is 
no  entire  copy  extant. 

It  is  observed  by  the  last-mentioned  author,  that  whilst 
Jewel  was  reading  this  letter  to  Dr  Tresham,  vice-chan- 
<:ellor,  the  great  bell  of  Christ-Church,  which  this  doctor 
having  caused  to  be  new  hung  a  few  days  before,  had  chris- 
tened by  the  name  of  Mary,  tolled,  and  that  hearing  her 
pleasant  voice  now  call  him  to  his  beloved  mass,  he  burst 
out  into  an  exclamation,  <  O  delicate  and  sweet  har- 
<  mony  !  O  beautiful  Mary,  how  musically  she  sounds, 
*  how  strangely  she  pleaseth  my  ears  !'  So  Mr  Jewel's 
sweet  pen  was  forced  to  give  way  to  the  more  acceptable 
tinkling  of  this  new  lady.  And  we  may  easily  conjec- 
ture how  the  poor  man  took  it.  * 

Being  ejected  out  of  all  he  had,  he  became  obnoxious 
to  the  insolence  and  pride  of  all  his  enemies,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  allay  by  humility  and  compliance, 
which  yet  could  not  mitigate  their  rage  and  fury ;  but 
rather,  in  all  probability,  heightened  their  malice,  and 
drew  more  affronts  upon  the  meek  man.  But  amongst 
all  his  enemies,  none  sought  his  ruin  more  eagerly  than 
Dr  Marshal,  dean  of  Christ-Christ,  who  had  changed  his 
religion  now  twice  already  ;  and  did  twice  or  thrice  more 
in  the  reign  of  Q.  Elizabeth ;  He  having  neither  con- 
science nor  religion  of  his  own,  was  very  desirous  to 
make  Jewel's  conscience  or  life  a  papal  sacrifice. 

In 
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In  order  to  this,  he  sends  to  Jewel  by  the  Inquisitors 
a  bead-roll  of  popish  doctrines  to  be  subscribed  by  him 
upon  pain  of  fire  and  faggot,  and  other  grievous  tortures  ^ 
the  poor  man  having  neither  friend  nor  time  allowed  him 
to  consult  withy  took  the  pen  in  his  hand,  and  saying,. 
"  Have  you  a  mind  to  see  how  well  I  can  write  ?"  sul>- 
scribed  his  name  hastily,  though  with  great  reluctance. 

But  this  no  M^y  mitigated  the  rage  of  his  enemies 
against  him  \  they  knew  hk  great  love  to,  and  familiarity 
with  Peter  Martyr,  and  nothiitg  less  than  his  life  would 
satisfy  these  blood-hounds,  of  which  turn-coat  Marshal 
was  the  fiercest :  So  being  forsaken  by  his  friends  for  this 
his  sinful  compliance,  and  still  pursued  like  a  wounded 
deer  by  his  eoemies ;  but  more  exagitated  by  the  inward 
remorses  and  reproaches  of  his  own  conscience,  he  resolved 
at  last  to  flee  for  his  hfe. 

And  it  was  but  time ;  for  if  he  had  staid  but  one  night 
longer,  or  gone  the  direct  way  to  London,  he  had  perished 
by  their  fury  :  One  Augustin  Bemer,  a  Switzer,  first  a  ser- 
vant to  bishop  Latimer,  and  afterwards  a  minister,  found 
him  lying  upon  tlie  ground  almost  dead  witli  vexation^ 
weariness,  (for  this  lame  man  was  forced  to  make  his  es- 
cape on  foot,)  and  cold^  and  setting  him  upon  an  horse, 
conveyed  him  to  the  lady  Ann  Warcupps,  a  widow,  who 
entertained  him  for  some  tin^e,  and  then  sent  him  up  to 
London,  where  he  was  in  more  safefy. 

Having  twice  or  thrice  changed  his  lodgings  in  London, 
Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  a  great  minister  of  state  in  tliose 
dmos,  furnished  him  with  money  for  his  journey,  and 
procured  him  a  ship  for  his  transportation  beyond  the  seas. 
And  well  it  had  been  if  he  had  gone  sooner  ;  but  his  friend 
Mr  Parkhurst  hearing  of  the  restoring  of  the  mass,  fled 
forthwith  \  and  poor  Mr  Jewel  knowing   nothing  of  it, 
went  to  Cleve,  in  Gloucestershire,  to  beg  his  advice  and  as- 
sistance, being  almost  killed  by  his  long  journey  on  foot  in 
bitter  cold  and  snowy  weather,  and  being  forced  at  last  to 
return  to  Oxford,  more  dejected  and  confounded  in  his 
thoughts  than  he  went  out ;  which  miseries  were  tlie  oc- 
casions   of  his  fall,  as  God's  mercy   was   the   procurer 
both  of  his  escape  and  recovery. 

For  being  once  arrived  at  Francfort  in  the  beginning 
of  the  second  year  of  Q.  Mary's  reign,  he  found  th«re  Mr 
Richard  Chambers,  his  old  benefactor,  Dr  Robert  Home, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester,  Dr  Sandys,  bishop  of 
London,  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  a  privy-counsdlor,  and 
afterwards  lord- treasurer,  and  his  eldest  son,  5cc.  these 
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received  Jewel  with  the  more  kindness^  because  he  came 
unexpectedly  and  unhoped  for,  and  advised  him  to  make 
2  public  recantation  of  his  subscription  ;  which  he  wii- 
lingly  did  in  the  pulpit  the  next  Lord's  day  in  these 
words  :  ^'  It  was  my  abject  and  cowardly  mind,  and  faint 
•*  heart,  that  made  my  weak  hand  to  commit  this  wicked- 
"  ness."  Which  when  he  had  uttered  as  well  as  he  could 
for  tears  and  sighs,  he  applied  himself  in  a  fefvent  prayer, 
first  to  Ciod  Almighty  for  his  pardon,  and  afterwards 
to  the  church ;  the  whole  auditory  accompanying  him  with 
tears  and  sighs,  and  ever  after  esteeming  him  more  for  his 
ingenuous  repentance,  than  they  would,  perhaps,  have 
done  if  he  had  not  fallen. 

It  is  an  ea^  thing  for  those,  that  were  never  tried,  to 
censure  the  frailty  of  those  that  have  truckled  for  some 
time  under  the  shock  of  a  mighty  temptation ;  but  let 
such  remember  St  Paul's  advice  :  Let  him  that  statideth 
take  heed  lest  he  fall.      Mr  Jewel  had  not  been  long  at 
Francfort,  before  Peter  Martyr  hearing  of  it,  often  solicited 
him  to  come  to  Strasburg,  where  he  was  now  settled  and 
provided  for ;  and  all  things  considered,  a  wonder  it  is  that 
he  [Martyr]  did  not  perish  in  England  ;  for  there  was  no 
person  more  openly  aimed  at  than  he,  because  none  of  them 
had  given  wider  wounds  than  he  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
cause.     One  Tresham,  a  senior  canon  of  Christ-church, 
who  had  held  some  points  against  him  at  his  first  coming 
thither,  now  took  the  benefit  of  the  times  to  be  revenged 
on  him,  and  incited  those  of  Christ-Church  and  of  other 
houses  to  affront  him  pubhcly.     So  that  not  finding  any 
safety  at  Oxford,  he  retired  to  Lambeth  to  Cranmer,  where 
he  was  sure  of  as  much  as  the  place  could  afford  him.    A 
consultation  had  been  held  by    some  of  the  more  fiery 
spirits,  for  his   commitment  into  prison.     But  he  came 
thither,  as  was  well  known,   on  the  public  faith,  which 
was  not  to  be  violated  for  the  satisfaction  of  some  private 
persons.     It  was  thought  fit  therefore  to  discharge  him  of 
all  further  employment,  and  to  license  him  to  depart  in 
peace  :  None  beipg  more  forward  t9  furnish  him  with  all 
things  for  his  going  hence  than  the  new  lord  chancellor 
bishop  Gardiner,  whether  in  honour  to  his  learning,  or 
out  of  a  desire  to  send  him   packing,  shall  not  now  be 
questioned.     Peter   Martyr   also  helped  himself,  for  he 
would  not  go  without  the  queen's  passport  and  leave,  and 
when  he  had  it,  concealed  himself  fourteen  days  on  the 
English  coast,  then  privately  took  ship,  and  arrived  at 
Antwerp  in  the  night,  and  before  day  took  coach,  and  so 
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got  safe  to  Strasburg  the  thirtieth  of  October,  1553.  But 
.les6  humanity  was  shewed  to  him  in  his  wife,  whose  body 
having  been  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Frideswide,  was 
afterwards  by  public  order  taken  out  of  the  grave  and  buried 
in  a  common  dunghill.  But  in  the  reign  of  Q.  Eliza- 
beth slie  was  again  removed  as  may  be  seen  in  the  former 
volume  under  Martyr's  life.  And  the  truth  is,  the  queen, 
who  was  a  bigotted  papist,  and  too  much  priest-ridden, 
breaking  not  only  her  promise  to  the  men  of  Suffolk,  who 
had  stood  by  her  in  her  greatest  necessity,  and  treating  them 
with  extreme  severity  but  for  challenging  the  performance 
of  her  promise  ;  one  Pobbe  who  had  spoken  more  boldly 
than  the  rest,  being  ordered  to  stand  three  days  in  the  pil- 
lory ;  but  also  her  more  solemn  engagement  made  the 
twelfth  of  August,  1553,  in  the  council ;  that  although  her 
conscience  was  settled  in  the  matters  of  religion,  yet  she  was 
resolved  not  to  compel  or  strain  others,  otherwise  than  as 
GOD  should  put  into  their  hearts  a  persuasion  of  that  truth 
she  was  in  ;  and  this  she  hoped  should  be  done  by  the  open- 
ing his  word  to  them,  by  godly,  virtuous,  and  learned 
preachers  :  I  say,  considering  how  ill  she  kept  her  promise 
to  her  own  subjects,  it  is  a  wonder  she  should  keep  the 
faith  given  to  this  stranger  in  her  brother's  reign,  and  not 
by  her  5  and  I  conceive  no  reason  can  be  given  for  this, 
but  the  over-ruling  providence  of  GOD,  who  governs 
the  hearts  of  princes  as  he  thinks  fit. 

But  well  it  was  for  Mr  Jewel,  that  there  he  was  ;  and 
as  much  of  Mr  Jewel's  sufferings  in  England  had  been 
occasioned  by  his  great  respects  he  had  shewn  to  Peter 
Martyr  whilst  he  lived  at  Oxford  :  So  now  Peter  Martyr 
never  left  soliciting  him,  (as  I  said,)  to  come  to  him  to 
Strasburg  till  he  prevailed,  where  he  took  him  to  his  own 
table  and  kept  him  always  with  him.  And  here  Mr 
Jewel  was  very  serviceable  to  him  in  his  edition  of  his 
Commentaries  upon  the  book  of  Judges,  which  were  all 
transcribed  for  the  press  by  him ;  and  he  used  also  to  read 
every  day  some  part  of  a  father  to  him,  and  for  the  most 
part  St  Augustine,  with  which  father  they  were  both  much 
Uelighted. 

At  Strasburg  Mr  Jewel  found  J.  Ponct,  late  bishop  of 
"Winchester,  Edmund  Grindal^  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Yprk,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  J.  Cheeke,  and  Sir  Anthony  Coke, 
knight,  and  several  other  great  men  of  the  English  nation, 
Mrho  were  fled  thitlier  for  their  religion.  And  with  these  he 
Mras  in  great  esteem,  which  opened  a  way  for  his  preferment 
upon  his  return  into  England  after  tlie  storm  was  over. 

Peter 
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Peter  Martyr,  having  bean  a  long  time  solicited  by  the 
senate  of  Zurick  to  go  ihither  and  take  upon  him  the  place 
of  professor  of  Hebrew,  and  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures^ 
in  the  place  of  Conrade  Pellican,  who  was  almost  the  first 
professor  of  Hebrew  in  Christendom,  and  died  about  this 
time  near  an  hundred  years  of  age ;  at  last  accepted  the 
office,  and  carried  Mr  Jewel  with  him  to  Zurick,  where 
he  lived  still  with  Peter  Martyr  m  his  own  family.  Here 
he  found  James  Pilkington,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  several 
others,  who  were  maintained  by  the  procurement  of  Ri- 
chard Chambers,  but  out  of  the  purses  of  Mr  Richard 
Springham,  Mr  John  Abel,  Mr  Thomas  Eton,  merchants 
of  London,  and  several  others ;  till  at  last  Gardiner,  find- 
ing who  were  their  benefactors,  threatened  he  would  in 
a  short  time  make  them  eat  their  finger-ends  for  hunger : 
And  it  was  sore  against  his  will  that  he  proved  a  false 
prophet,  for  he  clapt  up  so  many  of  their  benefactors  in 
England,  that  after  this  there  came  but  a  small  if  any  sup- 
ply out  of  England  to  them.  But  then  Christopher, 
prince  of  Wittenberg,  and  the  senators  of  Zurick,  and  the 
fcreic^n  divines,  were  so  kind  to  them,  that  they  had  stiU 
a  tolerable  subsistence  j  and  Mr  Jewel  stood  in  need  of  the 
less,  because  he  lived  with  Peter  Martyr  till  his  return  in- 
to England. 

During  all  the  time  of  his  exile,  which  was  about  four 
years,  he  studied  very  hard,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  time 
in  comforting  and  confirming  his  brethren  •,  for  he  would 
frequently  tell  them,  that  when  their  brethren  endureil 
such  bitter  tortures  and  horrible  martyrdoms  at  home,  it 
was  most  reasonable  they  should  expect  to  fare  deliciously 
in  banishment,  concluding  always ;  Hac  non  durahunt 
atatem ;  «  These  things  will  not  last  an  age."  Which 
he  repeated  so  very  often,  and  with  so  great  an  assurance 
of  mind,  that  it  would  be  so  ;  that  many  believed  it  be- 
fore it  came  to  pass,  and  more  took  it  for  a  prophetic  sen- 
tence afterwards. 

Accordingly,  on  the  seventeenth  of  November,- 1558. 
GOD  remembered  the  distressed  state  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  put  an  end  to  her  sufferings,  by  removing 
the  bigotted  Q.  Mary  ;  the  news  of  which  flying  speedily 
to  our  exiles,  they  hasted  into  England  again,  to  congra- 
tulate the  succession  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  of  ever  blessed  me- 
mory. 

His  good  benefactor  and  tutor  Mr  Parkhurst,  upon  the 
arrival  of  this  news,  made  him  a  visit  in  Germany }  but 
fearing  Mr  Jewel  had  not  chosen  die  safest  way  for  his 
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return  to  England)  left  him  and  w^ent  another  way,  which 
seeming  more  safe,  in  the  end  proved  otherwise.  Mr 
Jewel  arriving  safely  in  England  with  what  he  had)  whilst 
the  other  was  robbed  by  the  way  \  and  so  at  his  landing 
in  England)  Mr  Jewel  (who  was  here  before  him),  very 
gratefully  relieved  his  great  benefactor. 

The  time  of  Mr  Jewel's  arrival  in  pngland  is  no 
where  expressed  that  I  can  find)  but  he  being  then  at  Zu- 
rich in  all  probability)  was  for  that  cause  none  of  the  first 
that  returned  i  so  that  when  he  came  back,  he  had  the 
comfort  to  find  all  things  well  disposed)  for  the  reception 
of  the  Reformation  ;  for  the  queen  had  by  a  proclama- 
tion of  tht  thirtieth  of  December,  1558)  ordered  that  no 
man)  of  what  quality  soever  he  were,  should  presume  to 
alter  any  thing  in  the  state  of  religion^  or  innovate  in  any 
of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  thereunto  belonging,  &c.  until 
some  further  order  should  be  taken  therein.  Only  it  was 
permitted,  and  withal  required,  that  the  litany,  the  Lord's 
prayer)  the  creed)  and  the  ten  commandments,  should  be 
-  said  in  the  English  tongue,  and  that  the  epistle  and  gospel 
should  be  read  in  English  at  the  time  of  the  high  mass, 
which  was  done,  (saith  Dr  Heylyn,)  in  all  the  churches 
of  London^  on  the  next  Sunday  after,  being  New-Year's- 
dayj  and  by  degrees  in  all  the  other  churches  of  the 
kingdom  i  Further  than  this,  she  thought  it  not  con- 
venient to  proceed  at  the  present,  only  she  prohibited  the 
elevation  of  the  sacrament  at  the  altar  of  the  chapel  royal : 
'Which  was  likewise  forborne  in  all  other  churches  :  And 
she  set  at  liberty  all  that  had  been  imprisoned  for  religion 
in  her  sister's  time,  and  ordered  the  liturgy  to  be  levised 
Mrith  great  care)  and  that  a  parliament  should  be  summon- 
ed to  sit  at  Westminster  the  twenty -fifth  of  January,  1559. 

All  this  I  suppose  at  least  happened  before  Mr  Jewel 
returned  into  England  j  for  whether  he  was  here  at  the 
coronation  is  uncertain.  He  was  entertained  first  by  Mr 
Nicholas  Culverwell  for  almost  six  months,  and  then  fall- 
ing into  a  sickness,  was  invited,  by  Dr  William  Thames, 
to  lodge  at  his  house  5  but  this  was  after  the  parliament. 

'ihe  liturgy  being  then  reviewed,  and  whatever  migl  t 
give  the  popish  party  any  unnecessary  exasperation  or  dis- 
content purged  out,  in  order  to  the  facilitating  the  passing 
an  act  of  parliament  for  the  settling  it,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  other  things  that  wore  necessary,  a  p«blic  dispu- 
tation was  appointed  on  the  thirtieth  of  March  follow! ngj 
10  be  holdenin  the  church  of  Westminster,  in  the  English 
tongue,  in  the  presence  of  as  many  of  the  lords  of  the 
Vol.  II.  *  H  council^ 
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councili  and  of  the  members  of  both  houses,  as  were  de« 
sirous  to  inform  themselves  in  the  state  of  the  questions. 
The  disputation  was  also  to  be  managed,  (for  the  better 
avoiding  of  confusion,)  by  a  mutual  interchange  of  writ- 
ings upon  every  point ;  each  writing  to  be  answered  the 
next  day,  and  so  from  day  to  day  till  the  whole  were 
ended.  To  all  which  the  bishops  at  first  consented, 
though  they  would  not  afterwards  stand  to  it.  The  ques- 
tions were  three,  concerning  prayers  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
the  power  of  the  church,  for  the  changing  rites  and  cere- 
monies, and  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  mass  for  the 
living  and  the  dead. 

The  first  use  that  was  made  of  Mr  Jewel  after  his  re- 
turn, was  the  nominating  him  one  of  the  disputants  for 
the  Reformed  party;  and  though  he  was  the  last  in  num- 
ber and  place,  yet  he  was  not  the  least  either  in  desert 
or  esteem,  having  made  great  additions  to  his  former 
learning  in  his  four  years  exile  and  travel :  Which  is  a 
great  improvement  to  ingenious  spirits.  But  this  dispu- 
tation was  broken  ofi^  by  the  popish  party,  who  would  not 
stand  to  the  order  appointed ;  so  that  Mr  Jewel  in  all 
probability  had  no  occasion  to  shew  either  his  zeal  or 
learning.  The  whole  process  of  this  affair  is  related  by 
Vox  in  his  Acts  and  Monuments. 

The  parliament  ended  the  eighth  of  May,  1559,  and 
by  virtue  of  an  act  passed  in  this  parliament,  soon  after 
midsummer,  the  queen  made  a  visitation  of  all  the  dio- 
ceses in  England,  by  commissioners,  for  rectifying  all  such 
things  as  they  found  amiss,  and  could  not  be  redressed 
by  any  ordinary  episcopal  power,  without  spending  more 
time  than  the  exigencies  of  the  church  could  then  ad- 
mit of.  And  this  was  done  by  a  book  of  articles 
printed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  inquiry  was  made  upon 
.  oath  by  the  commissioners.  Here  Mr  Jewel  was  taken 
in  again,  and  made  one  of  these  commissioners  for  the 
west.  When  he  visited  his  own  native  country,  (which 
till  then  perhaps  he  had  not  seen  since  his  return  from 
exile,)  he  preached  and  disputed  with  his  countrymen, 
and  endeavoured  more  to  win  them  to  embrace  the  Refor- 
mation by  good  usage,  civility,  and  reason,  than  to  ter- 
rify or  awe  them  by  that  great  authority  the  queen  had 
armed  him  and  liis  fellow-commissioners  with. 

Returning  back  to  London,  and  giving  the  queen  a 
good  and  satisfactory  account  of  their  visitation,  the  twen- 
ty-first of  January,  Mr  Jewel,  who  was  then  only  bache- 
lor of  divinity,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Salisbury,  which 
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he  at  first  modestly  declined,  but  at  last  accepted  in  obe- 
dience to  the  queen's  command.  This  see  had  been  void 
by  the  death  of  John  Capon,  his  immediate  predecessor, 
who  died  in  the  year  1657,  now  near  three  years.  And 
here  the  divine  providence  again  gave  him  the  advantage 
in  point  of  seniority  over  his  tutor  Mr  John  Parkhurst, 
who  was  not  consecrated  bishop  of  Norwich  till  the  four-^ 
teenth  of  July  after  \  but  then  his  tutor  had  the  advantage 
of  him  in  point  of  revenue,  for  Mr  Jewel's  bishopric  had 
been  miserably  impoverished  by  his  predecessor ;  so  that 
hs  complained  afterwards,  that  there  was  never  a  good 
living  left  him  that  would  maintain  a  learned  man  ;  for, 
said  he,  the  Capon  has  devoured  all :  Because  he  hath 
either  given  away  or  sold  all  the  ecclesiastical  dignities  and 
livings. 

The  Sunday  before  Easter  of  this  year,  bishop  Jewel 
preached  at  Paul's  Cross,  his  famous  sermon  upon  the 
1  Cor.  xi.  23.  For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which 
also  I  delivered  utttq  you^  that  the  Lord  Jesus^  the  same-,  night 
in  Hvhich  he  ivas  betrayed,  took  bread,  ^c.  This  sermon 
gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  popish  religion  here  in  England, 
which  was  become  very  odious  to  all  men,  by  reason  of 
the  barbarous  cruelty  used  by  those  of  that  persuasion  In 
the  reign  of  Q,  Mary  5  but  the  challenge  which  he  then 
made,  and  afterwards  several  times  and  in  several  places 
repeated,  was  the  most  stinging  part  of  this  sermon,  and 
therefore,  though  I  am  concerned  to  be  as  short  as  I  can, 
yet  I  will  insert  this  famous  piece  at  large. 

"  If  any  learned  man  of  our  a(dversaries,  (said  he,) 
<*  or  all  the  learned  men  that  be  alive,  be  able  to  bring 
•<  any  one  sufficient  sentence  out  of  any  old  catholic 
€€  doctor,  or  father,  or  general  council,  or  holy  scripture, 
«<  or  any  one  example  in  the  primitive  church,  whereby 
«<  it  may  clearly  and  plainly  be  proved  during  the  first  six 
<*  hundred  years  \  1.  That  there  was  at  any  time  any  pri- 
<<  vate' masses  in  the  world.  2.  Or  that  there  was  then 
«<  any  communion  ministered  unto  the  people  under  one 
<<  kini  S.  Or  that  the  people  had  their  common-prayer 
**  in  a  strange  tongue  that  the  people  understood  not,  4. 
«*  Or  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  then  called  an  universal 
<<  bishop,  or  the  head  of  the  universal  church.  5.  Or 
<<  that  the  people  were  then  taught  to  believe  that  Christ's 
ft  body  is  really,  substantially,  corporally,  carnally,  or 
*<  naturally,  in  the  sacrament.  6.  Or  that  his  body  is  or 
«<  may  be  in  a  thousand  places  or  more  at  one  lime.  7. 
"  Or  that  the  priest  did  then  hold  up  the  sacrament  over 
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«<  his  heafll.     8.  Or  that  the  people  did  then  fall  ctowii 
««  and  wofship  it  with  godly  honour.      9.  Or  that  the 
<<  sacrament  was  then,  or  now  ought  to  bey  hanged  up 
««  under  a  canopy.     101   Or  that   in  the  sacrament^after 
«  the  words  of  consecration,  there  remained  only  the  ac- 
«<  cidents  and  shews,  without  the  substance  of  bread  and 
«  wine.     1 1.  Or,  that  then  the  priests  divided  the  sacra- 
•«  ment   in  three  parts,  and  afterwards  received  himself 
<«  alone.     12.  Or  that  whosoever  had  said  the  sacrament 
«« is  a  figure,  a  pledge,  a  ^  token,  or  a  remembrance  of 
«<  Christ's  body,  had  therefore  been  adjudged  for  an  he- 
«<  retic.     IS.  Or  that  it  was  lawful  then  to  have  thirty, 
«<  twenty,  fifteeen,  ten,  or  five  masses  said  in  the  same 
<«  church  in  one  day.     1 4.  Or  that  images  were  then  set 
««  up  in  the  churches,  to  the  intent  the  people  might  wor- 
<«  ship  them.     1 5.  Or  that  the  lay-people  were  then  for- 
«<  bidden  to  read  the  word  of  GOD  in  their  own  tongue. 
««  16.  Or  that  it  was  then  lawful  for  the  priest  to  pro- 
«<  nounce  the  words  of  consecration  closely,  or  in  private 
«  to  himself.     17.  Or  that  the   priest  had  then  authority 
«  to  offer  up  Christ  unto  his  Father.     18.  Or  to  com- 
««  municate  and  receive  the  sacrament  for  anothef,  as  they 
«  do.     19.  Or  to  apply  the  virtue  of  Christ's  death  and 
«  passion  to  any  man  by  the  means  of  the  mass.     20.  Or 
*<  that  it  was  then  thought  a  sound  doctrine  to  teach  the 
f^  people,  that  mass,  ex  opere  operator  (that  is,  upon  ac- 
««  count  of  the  work  wrought,)  is  able  to  remove  any 
"  part  of  our  sin.     21.  Or  that  any  Christian  man  called 
"  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord,  his  GOD.     22.  Or  that  the 
<<  people  were  then  taught  to  believe,  that  the  body  of 
<«  Christ  remaineth  in  the  sacrament,  as  long  as  the  acci- 
V  dents  of  bread  and  wine  remain  there  without  corrup- 
«  tion.     23.  Or  that  a  mouse,  or  any  other  worm  or  beast, 
*<  may  eat  the  body  of  Christ,  (for  so  some  of  our  adver- 
<*  saries  have  said  and  taught).     24?.  Or  that  when  Christ 
<«  said,  hoc  est  corpus  meum,  the  word  hoc  pointed  not  tp 
"  the   bread,    but  to  an  individuum  vagum^  as  some  df 
«<  them  say.     25.  Or  that  the  accidents,  or  forms,  or  shews 
<«  of  bread  and  wine  be  the  sacraments  of  Christ's  body 
*<  and  blood,  and  not  rather  the  very  bread  and  wine  itself. 
<«  26.  Or  that  the  sacrament  is  a  sign  or  token  of  the  body 
««  of  Christ,  that  lieth  hidden  underneath  it.     27.  Or  that 
«*  ignorance  is  the  mother  and  cause  of  true  devotion.  The 
«<  conclusion  is,  that  I  shall  then  be  content  to  yield  and 
**  subscribe.'' 

This 
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This  challenge,  being  thus  published  in  so  great  an  au« 
ditory,  startled  the  English  Papists  both  at  home  and 
abroad)  but  none  more  than  such  of  our  fugitives  as  had 
retired  to  Lovainy  Dowayi  or  St  Omers,  in  the  Low-* 
country  FrovinceSf  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain.  The 
business  was  first  agitated  by  the  exchange  of  friendly  let- 
ters betwiit  the  said  reverend  pr^ate  and  Dr  Henry  Cole, 
the  late  dean  of  St  Paul's ;  more  violently  followed  in  a 
book  of  Rastal'Sf  who  first  appeared  in  the  lists  against 
the  challenger,  followed  herein  by  Dorman  and  Marshal, 
who  severally  took  up  the  cudgels  to  as  little  purpose ;  the 
first  being  well  beaten  by  Nowel,  and  the  last  by  CalfhiUi 
in  their  Discourses  writ  against  them  }  but  they  were  only 
velitations,  or  preparatory  skirmishes  in  reference  to  the 
main  encounter,  which  was  reserved  for  the  reverend 
challenger  himself,  and  Dr  John  Harding,  one  of  the 
divines  of  Lovain,  and  the  most  learned  of  the  college* 
The  combatants  were  bom  in  the  same  country,  bred  up 
in  the  same  grammar-school,  and  studied  in  the  same  uni- 
rersity.  Both  zealous  Protestants  in  the  time  of  K.  Ed« 
ward,  and  both  relapsed  to  Popery  in  the  time  of  Q  Mary; 
Jewel  for  fear,  and  Harding  upon  hope  of  favour  and  pre* 
ferment.  But  Jewel's  fall  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
St  Peter,  which  was  short  and  sudden,  rising  again  by 
liis  repentance,  and  fortified  more  strongly  in  his  faith 
than  before  he  was :  But  Harding's  like  to  that  of  the 
other  Simon,  premeditated  and  resolved  on,  never  to  be 
restored  again  (so  much  was  there  within  him  of  the  gall 
of  bitterness)  to  his  former  standing.  But  some  former 
differences  had  been  between  them  in  the  church  of  Salis- 
bury, of  which  the  one  was  prebendary,  and  the  other 
bishop,  occasioned'  by  the  bishop's  visitation  of  that  cathe- 
dral ;  in  which  as  Harding  had  the  worst,  so  was  it  a  prc-^ 
Mge  of  a  second  foil  which  he  was  to  have  in  this  encounter. 
Who  had  the  better  of  the  day,  will  easily  appear  to  any 
that  consults  the  writings,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  how 
much  the  bishop  was  too  hard  for  him  at  all  manner  of 
weapons;  Whose  learned  answers,  as  well  in  maintenance 
of  his  challenge,  as  in  defence  of  his  apology,  contain  in 
them  such  a  magazine  of  all  sorts  of  learning,  that  all  our 
controversors  since  that  time  have  furnished  themselves 
with  arguments  and  authority  from  it. 

When  Q.  Mary  died,  Paul  IV.  was  pope,  to  whom 
Q.  Elizabeth  sent  an  account  of  her  coming  to  the  crown, 
which  was  delivered  by  Sir  Edward  Karn,  her  sister's  resi- 
dent at  Rome  •,  to  which  the  angry  gentleman  replied.  That 
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England  was  held  in  fee  of  the  apostolic  see,  that  she  could 
not  succeed  being  illegitimate ;  nor  could  he  contradict 
the  declarations  made  in  that  manner  by  his  predecessors 
Clement  VIL  and  Paul  III.  He  said  it  was  a  great  bold- 
ness in  her,  to  assume  the  crown  without  his  consent ;  for 
which  in  reason  she  deserved  no  favour  at  his  hands ;  yet 
if  she  would  renounce  her  pretensions,  and  refer  herself 
wholly  to  him,  he  would  shew  a  fatherly  affection  to  her, 
and  do  every  thing  for  her  that  could  consist  with  the  dig- 
nity of  the  apostolic  see.  Which  answer  being  hastily 
and  passionately  made,  was  as  little  regarded  by  the  queen. 
But  he  dying  soon  after,  Pius  IV.  an  abler  man,  succeeded  ; 
and  he  was  for  gaining  the  queen  by  arts  and  kindness  ; 
to  which  end  he  sent  Vincent  Parapalia,  abbot  of  St  Sa- 
viours, with  courteous  letters  to  her,  dated  May  5,  1560, 
with  order  to  make  large  proffers  to  her  under  hand  ;  but 
the  queen  had  rejected  the  pope's  authority  by  act  of  par- 
liament, and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Parapalia, 
nor  would  she  suffer  him  to  come  into  England.  In  the 
interim,  the  Pope  had  resolved  to  renew  the  council  at 
Trent,  and  in  the  next  year  sent  abbot  Martiningo  his 
nuncio  to  the  queen,  to  invite  her  and  her  bishops  to  the 
council,  and  he  accordingly  came  to  Bruxells,  and  from 
thence  sent  over  for  leave  to  come  into  England :  But 
though  France  and  Spain  interceded  for  his  admission,  yet 
the  queen  stood  firm,  and  at  the  same  time  rejected  a 
motion  from  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  to  return  to  the  old 
religion,  as  he  called  it.  Yet  after  all  these  denials  given 
to  so  many  and  such  potent  princes,  one  Scipio,  a  gentle- 
man of  Venice,  who  formerly  had  had  some  acquaintance 
with  bishop  Jewel  when  he  was  a  student  in  Padua,  and 
had  heard  of  Martiningo's  ill  success  in  this  negociation, 
would  needs  spend  some  eloquence  in  labouring  to  obtain 
that  point  by  his  private  letters,  which  the  nuncio  could 
not  gain  as  a  public  minister  ;  and  to  that  end  he  writes 
his  letters  of  Expostulation  to  bishop  Jewel  his  old  friend^ 
preferred  not  long  before  to  the  see  of  Salisbury.  Which 
letter  did  not  long  remain  unanswered  ;  that  learned  pre- 
late was  not  so  unstudied  in  tlie  nature  of  councils,  as 
not  to  know  how  little  of  a  general  council  could  be 
found  at  Trent :  And  therefore  he  returned  au  answer  to 
the  proposition,  so  elegantly  penned,  and  so  elaborately 
digested,  that  neither  Scipio  himself  nor  any  other  of  that 
party  durst  reply  to  him.  This  was  written  some  time 
^fter  the  apology  was  printed  in  England. 
'  ,  In 
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In  the  year  1562,  bishop  Jewel  put  out  the  Apology 
of  the  Church  of  England,  in  Latin ;  which  though  writ- 
ten by  him,  was  published  by  the  queen*8  authority,  and 
with  the  advice  of  some  of  the  bishops,  as  the  public  con- 
fession of  the  Catholic  and  Christian  faith  of  the  church 
of  England,  &c«  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  reasons  of 
our  departure  from  the  see  of  Rome,  and  as  an  answer  to 
those  calumnies  that  were  then  raised  jagainst  tlie  English 
church  and  nation,  for  not  submitting  to  the  pretended 
general. council  of  Trent  then  sitting.  So  that  it  is  not 
to  be  esteemed  as  the  private  work  of  a  single  bishop,  but  as 
a  public  declaration  of  that  church  whose  name  it  bears. 

This  apology  being  published  during  the  very  time  of 
the  last  meeting  of  the  council  of  Trent,  was  read  there, 
and  seriously  considered,  and  great  threats  made  that  it 
should  be  answered  ;  and  accordingly  two  learned  bishops, 
one  a  Spaniard  and  the  other  an  Italian,  undertook  that 
task,  but  neither  of  them  did  any  thing  in  it. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  the  book  spread  into  all  the 
countries  in  Europe,  and  was  much  applauded  in  France, 
Flanders,  Germany,  Spain,  Poland,  Hungary,  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Scotland  ^  and  found  at  least  a  passage  into 
Italy,  Naples,  and  Rome  itself  j  and  was  soon  after  trans- 
lated into  the  German,  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and 
at  last  into  the  Gieek  tongue  ^  in  so  great  esteem  this  book 
was  abroad :  And  at  home  it  was  translated  into  English 
by  the  lady  Bacon,  wife  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keep- 
er of  the  great  seal  of  England. 

It  verv  well  deserves  the  character  Mr  Humfrey  has 
given  ot   it,  whose  words   are   these.     *  It  is  so  drawn, 

*  that  the  first  part  of  it  is  an  illustration,  and  as  it  were 
«  a  paraphrase   of  the   twelve   articles  of  the   Christian 

*  faith  (or  creed) ;  the  second  is  a  short  and  solid  confuta- 
«  tion  of  whatever  is  objected  against  the  churgh  ;  if  the 
«  order  be  considered,  nothing  can  be  better  distributed ; 
«  if  the  perspicuity,  nothing  can  be  fuller  of  light ;  if  the 

*  style,  nothing  more  terse  •,  if  the  words,  nothing  more 
«  splendid ;  4f  the  arguments,  nothing  stronger.* 

The  good  bishop  was  most  encouraged  to  publish  this 
apology  by  Peter  Martyr  (as  appears  by  Martyr's  letter 
of  the  twenty-fourth  of  August)  with  whom  he  had  spent 
the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  exile.  But  Martyr  only 
lived  to  see  the  book  which  he  so  much  longed  for,  dying 
at  Zurick,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  November  following,  after 
he  had  paid  his  thanks  for,  and  expressed  his  value  of  this 
piece  in  a  letter  which  is  subjoined. 
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In  the  year  1564^  Mr  Harding  put  out  a  pretended  an- 
swer to  bishop  Jewel's  famous  challenge  at  Paul's  Crowy 
inentioned  above,  to  which,  in  the  year  following,  the 
bishop  made  a  yery  learned  reply,  the  epistle  before  which 
bears  date  at  London  the  twenty-seventh  of  October  of  that 
year.  The  same  year  the  university  of  Oxford  gave  him 
(though  absent)  tne  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity^  and 
certainly  he  well  deserved  to  have  that  extraordinary  re-» 
spect  and  honour  shewn  him,  who  was  so  eminently  em- 
ployed then  in  the  service  and  defence  of  the  church. 

He  had  no  sooner  brought  this  to  a  conclusion,  but 
Harding  was  again  upon  him,  and  put  out  an  Antapology, 
or  answer  to  his  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England.  A 
defence  of  which  the  bishop  forthwith  began,  which  he 
fialshed,  as  appears  by  his  epistle  to  Mr  Harding  at  the 
end  of  it,  the  twentyr^eventh  of  October,  1567. 

The  next  year  after,  Mr  Harding  put  out  another  piece,* 
which  he  entitled,  A  Detection  of  sundry  foul  Errors, 
&c.  which  was  a  cavilling  reply  to  some  passages  in  his 
defence  of  the  Apology  ;  which  not  seeming  to  deserve  an 
answer  by  itself  5  he  answered  rather  by  a  preface  to  a 
new  impression  of  his  former  defence,  which  he  finished 
the  eleventh  of  December,  1 569,  and  dedicated  his  works 
to  the  queen  *,  Harding  having  told  the  world,  that  she 
was  offended  with  bishop  Jewel  for  thus  troubling  the 
world. 

The  same  ye.ir  pope  Pius  IV.  having  published  a  bull 
of  exco'nmunication  and  deprivation  against  the  queen  ; 
bishop  Jewel  undertook  the  defence  of  his  sovereign,  and 
wrote  a  learned  examination  and  confutation  of  that  bull  1 
which  was  published  by  John  Garbrand,  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  his,  together  with  a  short  treatise  of  the 
holy  scriptures ;  both  which,  as  he  informs  us,  were  de- 
livered by  the  bishop  in  his  cathedral  church,  in  the  year 
1570. 

Besides  these,  he  wrote  several  other  large  pieces  ;  as, 
1.  A  Paraphrastical  Interpretation  of  the  Epistles  and 
Gospels  throughout  the  whole  Year.  ^.  Diverse  Trea- 
tises of  the  Sacraments  and  Exhortations  to  the  Readers. 
^.  Expositions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Cfeed,  and  ten 
Commandments.  And  also,  4.  A  n  Exposition  upon  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  ;  the  first  of  St  Peter,  aiid  both 
the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  ;  which  I  suppose  were  bis 
sermons  :  For  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  better  way 
of  teaching,  to  go  through  with  a  book,  than  to  take  here 
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and  there  a  text ;  and  that  it  gave  the  people  a  more  clear 
and  lasting  knowledge.  '  For  a"*  sample  of  his  style  and 
doctrine)  see  the  note  below  *. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  viz.  April  5,  1571, 
was  a  parliament,  and  consequently  a  convocation,  ^hen 
some  who*  aimed  at  the  Reformation  of  the  church  upon 
the  model  of  Geneva^  to  the  exc  usion  of  episcopacy  in  the 
government  of  it,  having  alarmed  the  church  by  their 
oppositions  to  the  established  /religion,  it  was  thought  fit 
to  obviate  their  attempts  \  and  thereupon  command 
was  given  by  the  archbishop,  That  all  such  of  the  lower 
ho  ise  of  convocation,  who  had  not  formerly  subscribed 
unto  the  articles  of  religion  agreed  upon  ii)  the  year  l/)62, 
should  subscribe  them  now ;  or  on  their  absolute  refusal, 
or  delay,  be  expelled  the  house :  This  occasioned  a  ge- 
neral and  personal  subscription  of  those  articles.  And  it 
v^as  also  farther  ordered,  that  the  book  of  articles  so  ap« 
proved,  should  be  put  into  print,  by  the  appointment  of 

the 

*  The  extract  is  taken  from  his  Expofition  of  the  Epiftles  to  the  Thef- 
ialoiitans.  p.  H:3,  144.  Lond.  IGll.'*^*'  GOD  hath  chofen  you  from  the 
**"  beginning.  His  election  is  fure  for  ever.  The  Lord  knoweth  who  are 
his.  You  (hall  not  be  deceived  with  the  power  and  Aibtilty  of  anti- 
chrift.  You  (hill  not  fail  from  grace.  You  Ihall  not  pcri(h.  This  is 
the  comfort  which  abideth  with  the  faithful,  when  they  behold  the  fali 
**  of  the  wicke  1 ;  when  they  fee  them  forfake  the  truth  and  delight  in  fa- 
•*  blc«;  when  they  fcp  tliem  return  to  their  vomit,  and  wallow  again  hi 
*•  the  mire.  When  we  fee  thefc  things  in  others,  we  muft  say,  alas  !  thty 
**  arc  examples  for  me,  and  lamentable  examples.  Let  him  that  llandeth 
'*  take  heed  that  lie  fall  not.  But  God  hath  loved  me,  and  hath  chofen  m«, 
**  to  falvation.  His  mercy  fhall  go  before  me,  and  his  mercy  (hall  follow 
•*  m  me.  His  mercy  fhall  guide  my  feet,  and  flay  me  from  falling.  If  I 
*•  ftay  by  myfelf,  I  flay  by  nothing;  I  mufl  needs  come  to  ground. — ■ — He 
**  hath  loved  me  ;  he  hath  chofen  me  ;  he  will  keep  nie.  Neither  the  ex- 
^  ample  nor  the  compMiy  of  others,  nor  the  enticing  of  the  devil,  iior  my 
**  own  fenfual  imaginations,  nor  sword,  nor  fire,  is  able  to  feparatc  me 
'•  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Chiift  Jefus  our  Lord.  This  is  the 
**  comfort  of  the  faitlifui.— Whatfoever'falleth  up«n  others,  though  others 
**  fall  and  perifh,  although  they  forfake  Chrifl  and  follow  after  antichrist, 
**  yet  God  hath  loved  you  and  given  his  Son  for  you.  He  hath  chofen  you, 
"  and  prepared  ydu  unto  falvation,  and  hath  written  your  names  in  the 
**  book  of  life.  But  how  may  we  iww  that  God  hath  chofin  us  ?  bow 
**  may  we^^  this  Eliction ?  or  how  may  we  /eel  it  ?  Ihe  apoftle  faith, 
**  through  Janctificutiont  and  the  fuitb  of  truth.  Theie  are  tokens  of  God's 
*•  election. —  ihis  [viz.  the  Holy  bpirit]  comforteth  us  in  all  temptations  ; 
•'  and  beareth  witnefs  with  our  fpirit  that  we  be  the  children  of  God  ;  that 
**  God  harh  chofen  us :  and  doth  love  us,  and  hath  prepared  us  to  falva- 
'*  tion ;  that  we  are  the  heirs  uf  his  glory  ;  that  God  will  keep  us  as  th^ 
"  apple  of  his  eye;  that  he  ^yili  defend  us;  and  we  ftall  not  perilh.'* 
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riie  light  reverend  doctor  John  Jewel,  then  bishop  of  Ssf^ 
sum  ;  which  shews  he  waH»  there  and  in  great  e«teem. 

It  was  in  some  part  of  this  year  also>  that,  he  had  his 
conference^  and  preached  his  last  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross, 
about  the  ceremonies  and  state  of  tlie  church.  But  I  can* 
not  fix  the  precise  time  of  either  of  them,  or  give  any 
further  account  witli  whom  that  conference  was. 

Being  naturally  of  a  spare  and  thin  body,  and  thus 
restlessly  wearing  it  out  with  reading,  writing,  preaching, 
and  travelling,  he  hastened  his  death,  which  happened 
before  he  was  full  fifty  years  of  age  y  of  which  he  had  a 
strong  presentiment  a  considerable  time  before  it  happened, 
and  wrote  of  it  to  several  of  his  friends,  but  would  by  no 
means  be  persuaded  to  abate  any  thing  of  his  former  ex- 
cessive labours,  saying,  <<  A  bishop  should  die  preaching  ;" 
having  these  words  impressed  upon  his  mind,  Happy  ari 
thoUi  ff^y  servant  9  ifj  nvhen  I  comty  I  find  tine  so  doing. 

Though  he  ever  governed  his  diocese  with  great  dili- 
gence, yet  perceiving  his  death  approaching,  he  began  a 
new  and  more  severe  visitation  of  it ;  correcting  the  vicea 
of  the  clergy  and  laky  more  sharply  *,  enjoining  them  in 
some  places  tasks  of  holy  tracts  to  be  learned  by  heart, 
conferring  orders  more  carefully,,  and  preaching  oftener. 

Having  promised  to  preach  at  Lacock  in  Wiltshire,  a 
gentleman  who  met  him  going  thither,  observing  him  to 
be  very  ill  by  his  looks,  advised  him  to  return  home,  assur- 
ing him  it  was  better  the  people  should  want  one  sermon,, 
than  to  be  altogether  deprived  of  such  a  preacher.  But 
he  would  not  be  persuaded,  but  went  thither  and  preached 
his  last  sermon  out  of  the  fifth  to  the  Galatians,  Watk  in 
the  Spirity  &c.  which  he  did  not  finish  without  great  la« 
bour  and  difficulty. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  sickness  he  made  his  will,  and 
gave  most  of  his  estate  to  his  servants,  to  scholars,  and  to 
the  poor  of  Sarum.  The  Saturday  following,  having 
called  all  his  household  about  him,  he  expounded  the 
Lord's  prayer,  when  he  said : — •«  It  hath  always  been  my 
«<  desire,  that  I  might  glorify  God,  and  honour  his  name, 
«  by  sacrificing  my  life  for  the  defence  of  his  truth  :  But 
*<  though  God  hath  not  granted  my  desire,  yet  I  reroice, 
<<  that  my  body  is  exhausted  and  worn  away  in  the  la- 
<<  hours  of  my  holy  calling.  And  now,  that  my  hour  is 
**  at  hand,  I  earnestly  desire  vou  to  pray  for  me,  and  to 
<«  help  me  with  the  ardency  ot  your  affections,  when  you 
•<  perceive  me,  through  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh,  to 
<*  languish  in  my  prayers.    Hitherto  I  have  taught  you  ^ 
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•*  but  now  the  time  is  come  in  which  I  may  and  desire 
<*  to  be  taught  and  strengthened  by  every  one  of  you.'* 

He  then  desired  them  to  sing  the  seventy-first  Psalno, 
and  sung  with  them  as  well  as  he  could  ;  sometimes  in- 
terposing some  words  of  particular  application  to  himself; 
and  in  the  end  he  said, — <«  Lord,  now  let  thy  servaiu  de- 
«*  part  in  peace.  Break  off*  all  delays.  Lord,  receive 
««  my  spirit,  &c."  Then  one  standing  by  prayed  with 
tears,  that  if  the  Lord  pleased,  he  would  rcstbre  him  to 
his  former  health:  Jewel  hearing  him,  seemed  to  be 
ofFended,  and  said, — "  I  have  not  lived  so,  that  I  am 
"  ashamed  to  live  longer ;  neither  do  I  fear  to  die,  b^ 
**  cause  we  have  a  merciful  Lord.  A  crown  of  rigli- 
<*  teousness  is  laid  up  for  me.  Christ  is  my  righteousness. 
«*  Father  let  thy  will  be  done :  Thy  will  I  say,  and  not 
<<  mine,  which  is  imperfect  and  depraved.  This  day, 
«  quickly,  let  me  see  the  LorO  Jbsus." 

He  died  on  Saturday  the  twenty-first  of  September,  157 1, 
aged  fifty,  at  Monketonfarly,  when  he  had  been  a  bishop 
almost  twelve  years ;  and  was  buried  almost  in  the  middle 
of  the  choir  of  his  cathedral  church,  and  ^gidius  Law- 
rence preached  his  funeral  sermon.  He  was  extremely 
bewailed  by  all  men ;  and  a  great  number  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  verses  were  made  on  this  occasion  by 
learned  men,  which  are  collected  and  printed  by  Mr 
Lawrence  Humfrey,  regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford, 
in  the  end  of  his  life,  written  in  Latin  by  the  order  of 
that  university  ;  nor  has  his  name  been  since  mentioned 
by  any  man,  without  such  eulogies  and  commendations 
as  befitted  so  great,  so  good,  so  learned,  and  laborious  a 
prelate. 

Having  thus  brought  him  to  his  grave,  (says  his  honour- 
able biographer)  permit  me  to  collect  some  particular 
things  which  could  not  so  well  be  inserted  into  the  history 
of  his  life,  without  breaking  the  thread  of  it. 

He  had  naturally  a  very  strong  memory,  which  he  had 
greatly  improved  by  art,  so  that  he  could  exactly  re- 
peat whatever  he  wrote  after  once  reading.  While  the 
bell  was  ringing,  he  committed  to  his  memory  a  repeti- 
tion sermon,  and  pronounced  Ft  without  hesitation.  He 
was  a  constant  preacher  *,  and,  in  his  own  sermons,  his 
course  was  to  write  down  only  the  heads,  and  meditate 
upon  the  rest,  while  the  bell  was  ringing  to  church.  Yet 
80  firm  was  his  memory,  that  he  used  to  say,  if  he  were 
to  deliver  a  premeditated  speech  before  a  thousand  audi- 
tors, shouting  or  fighting  aU  the  while,  they  would  not 
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put  him  out.  Mr  Humphrey  gives  several  examples  of 
this,  but  I  Will  instance  in  two  only  5  John  Hooper,  bishop 
of  Gloucester,  who  was  burnt  in  the  reign  of  Q.  Maiy, 
once  to  try  him,  wrote  about  forty  Welsh  and  Irish  words  j 
Mr  Jewel  going  a  little  while  aside,  and  recollecting 
them  in  his  memory,  and  reading  them  twice  or  thrice  over, 
said  them  by  heart  backward  and  forward  exactly  in  the 
same  order  they  were  set  down.  And  another  time  he  did 
the  same  by  ten  lines  of  Erasmus's  paraphrase  in  Eng- 
lish, the  words  of  which  being  read  sometimes  confusedly 
without  order,  and  at  other  times  in  order  by  the  lord 
keeper  Bacon,  Mr  Jewel  thinking  a  while  on  them,  pre- 
sently repeated  them  again  backward  and  forward,  in  their 
right  order,  and  in  the  wrong,  just  as  they  were  read  ta 
him  5  and  he  taught  his  tutor  Mr  Parkhurst  the  same 
art. 

Though  his  memory  were  so  great  and  so  improved, 
yet  he  would  not  entirely  rely  upon  it,  but  entered  down 
into  common-place  books,  whatever  he  thought  he  .might 
afterwards  have  occasion  to  use  y  which,  as  the  author  of 
his  life  informs  us,  were  many  in  number,  and  great  in 
quantity,  being  a  vast  treasure  of  learning,  and  a  rich 
repository  of  knowledge,  into  which  he  bad  collected 
sacred,  profane,  poetic,  philosophic,  ^nd  divine  notes  of 
all  sorts  ;  and  all  these  he  had  again  reduced  into  a  small 
piece  or  two,  which  were  a  kind  of  general  indexes, 
which  he  made  use  of  at  all  times  when  he  was  to  speak 
or  write  any  thing  ;•  which  were  drawn  up  in  characters 
for  brevity,  and  thereby  so  obscured,  that  they  were  not 
of  any  use,  after  his  deaths  to  any  other  person.  And 
besides  these,  he  eyer  .kept  diaries,  in  which  he  entered 
whatsoever  he  had  heard  or  saw  that  was  remarkable,  which 
once  a  year  he  perused,  and  out  of  them  extracted  what- 
ever was  most  remarkable. 

And  from  hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  whereas  Mr 
Harding  in  that  great  controversy  they  had,  abounded  only 
in  words,  bishop  Jewel  overwhelmed  him  with  a  cloud  of 
witnesses  and  citations  out  of  the  ancient  fathers,  councils, 
and  church  historians ;  confirming  every  thing  with  sa 
great  a  number  of  incpntestj^ble  authorities,  that  Mr 
'  Harding  durst  never  after  preteud  to  a  second  perfect-and 
full  answer,  but  contented  himself  with  snarling  at  some 
small  pieces.  The  truth  is,  all  the  following  controversies, 
were  in  this  point  beholding  to  the  indefatigable  industry 
of  this  great  leader. 
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Tet  he  was  so  careful  in  the  use  of  his  own  common- 
place books,  that  when  he  was  to  write  his  defence  of  the 
ApcAogfi  and  his  Reply,  he  would  not  trust  entirely"  to 
his  own  excerpt^  or  transcriptions,  but  haying  first  care« 
fully  read  Mr  Harding's  books,  and  marked  what  he 
thought  Reserved  an  answer,  he  in  the  next  place  drew  up 
the  heads  <tf  his  intended  answer,  and  resolved  what  au« 
thorities  he  would  make  use  of  upon  each  head,  and  then, 
by  the  directions  of  his  common-place  book,  read  and 
marked  all  those  passages  he  had  occasion  to  make  use  of, 
and  delivered  them  to  some  scholars  to  be  transcribed  under 
their  proper  heads,  that  he  might  have  them  together  un» 
der  his  eye,  when  he  came  to  write ;  which  care  and  dili- 
gence of  his,  speaks  at  once  both  his  industry,  fidelity, 
and  modesty,  in  that  he  would  not  trust  his  own  tran- 
scripts, and  is  a  just  reprehension  of  the  falsehood  of  thos^ 
who  knowingly  make  false  citations,  and  of  the  supine 
negligence  of  those  who  take  them   upon  trust   from 
mother  men,  and  use  tkem  without  any  examination ;  by 
which  means  great  mistakes  are  made,  and  controversies 
spring  up  to  the  disturbance  of  the  world.     The  truth  is, 
a  man  ought  to  re-examine  his  own  thoughts ;  for  what 
may  seem  very  pertinent  at  a  first  reading  to  any  purpose, 
may  prove  otherwise  upon  second  thoughts,  and  a  close 
observation  of  what  goes  before,  or  follows  after  in  the 
author ;  and  few  men  are  so  exact  in  their  first  extracts, 
but  through  haste,   inadvertence  or  mistake,  they   may 
more  or  less  err  and  be  deceived  ;  not  to  say  that  a  man's 
intention  of  mind  is  much  exalted  by  the  fixing  it  upon 
one  particular  object,  and  the  expectation  of  a  convictioh 
from  his  adversary,  in  case  he  make  the   least  mistake. 
This  account  of  our  venerable  bishop  was  given  by  Mr 
John  Garbrand,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
in  an  epistle  dedicatory  before  some  of  his  sermons,  printed 
in  octavo,  in  the  year  1 583. 

He  was  an  excellent  Grecian,  and  not  unacquainted 
with  the  Italian  tongue ;  and  as  to  the  Latin,  he  wrote 
and  spoke  it  with  that  ekgance,  politeness,  purity,  and 
fluency,  that  it  might  very  well  be  taken  for  his  mother 
tongue  :  And  certainly  he  took  the  right  course  to  be  mas- 
ter of  it,  having  made  himself  in  his  youth  perfectly  mas- 
ter of  Horace,  (upon  whom  he  wrote  a  large  commentary) 
Tully,  and  Erasmus,  all  whose  voluminous  and  excellent 
works  he  read  over,  excerpted  and  imitated  every  day, 
especially  during  his  continuance  at  Oxford ;  and  he  was 
then  wont  also  to  declaim  extempore  to  himself  in  Latin 
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in  the  woods  and  groves  as  he  walked.  He  was  excel-^ 
lently  read  in  all  the  Greek  poets,  orators,  and  bistoriansj 
especially  in  the  ecciesiaatical  historians,  and,  above  all 
other,  loved  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  quoted  bim  oh  all 
occasions. 

His  learning  was  much  improved  by  his  exile,  in  which> 
besides  his  conversation  with  Peter  Martyr  and  the  other 
learned  men  at  Strasburg  and  Zurick,  and  his  society  with 
Mr  Sands,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  who  was  his 
bed-fellow  almost  all  the  time  they  were  in  exile,  his  cu- 
riosity led  him  over  the  Alps  into  Italy,  and  he  studied 
some  time  in  Padua,  and  by  the  acquaintance  he  con- 
tracted with  Seignior  Scipio,  a  great  man,  seems  to  have 
been  very  much  esteemed  there. 

He  wa^  of  a  pleasant  humour,  extremely  civil  and 
obliging  to  all  *,  but  withal  of  great  gravity,  and  of  so 
severe  a  probity  and  virtue,  that  he  extorted  from  his 
bitterest  enemies  a  confession,  that  he  lived  the  life  of  an 
angel }  and  though  he  were  lame,  yet  till  his  being  a  bi- 
shop, he  travelled  for  the  moet  part  a-foot,  both  at  home 
and  beyond  the  seas  5  he  was  contented  in  every  condi- 
tion, and  endeavoured  to  make  all  others  so,  by  telling 
them  when  he  was  an  exile,  tliat  neither  would  their  ca- 
lamity last  an  age,  neither  was  it  reason  they  should  bear 
no  share  of  the  cross  of  Christ>  wlien  their  brethren  in 
England  fared  so  much  worse. 

He  was  so  extremely  grateful  to  all  that  had  done  him 
good,  that  when  he  could  not  express  his  gratitude  to 
Mr  Bowin  his  schoolmaster,  he  paid  it  to  his  name,  and 
did  good  to  all  that  were  so  called  for  his  sake,  though 
they  were  not  related  to  that  good  man. 

He  was  a  most  laborious  preacher,  always  travelling 
aboil  c  his  diocese,  and  preaching  wherever  he  came ; 
wherein  he  laboured  to  speak  to  the  apprehensions  of  the 
people,  hating  all  light  gingling  discourses  and  phrases, 
as  beneatli  the  dignity  of  that  sacred  place  ^  yet  he  was 
careful  here  too  in  the  choice  of  his  words,  and  endea- 
voured to  move  the  affections  of  his  auditoivy  by  pathetic 
and  zealous  applications,  avoiding  all  high-flown  expres*- 
sions,  and  using  a  grave  and  sedate,  rather  than  sweet  way 
of  speaking  to  them. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  moderation,  and  expressed  a 
great  sense  of  the  frailties  of  mankind,  as  appears  by  his 
letter  to  Dr  Parkhurst  when  bishop  of  Norwich.  <<  Let 
**  your  chancellor,  (saith  he,)  be  harder,  but  you  easier ; 
*^  let  him  wound,  but  do  you  heal )  let  him  lance,  dp 
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«  yon  plaistcT ;  wise  clem^icy  will  do  more  good  thaa 
«  rigid  severity;  one  man  may  move  more  with  an  en- 
«<  gine,  than  six  with  the  force  of  their  hands.**  And 
accordingly  he  would  often  sit  in  his  own  consistory  with 
his  chancellor,  hearing,  considering,  and  sometimes  -de- 
termining causes  concerning  matrimony,  adult-ery,  and 
testaments,  Sec,  not  thinking  it  safe  to  commit  all  to  the 
sole  care  and  fidelity  of  his  chancellor  and  officers.  But 
diough  as  a  justice  of  peace  he  often  sat  in  the  courts  of 
c[uarter-sessions,  yet  here  he  very  rarely  interposed,  except 
his  judgment  were  desired  concerning  some  scruples  of 
Teligion,  or  some  other  such  like  difficulty.  So  exact  was 
his  care,  not  to  entangle  himself  with  secular  affairs ;  and 
yet  not  to  be  wanting  to  his  duty  in  any  case. 

Though  he  came  to  a  bishopric  miserably  impoverished, 
and  wasted,  yet  he  found  means  to  exercise  a  prodigious 
liberality  and  hospitality.  For  the  first,  his  great  expence 
in  the  building  a  fair  library  for  his  cathedral  church, 
may  be  an  instance,  which  his  successor  Dr  Gheast  fur- 
nished with  books,  whose  name  is  perpetuated,  together 
Axrith  the  memory  of  his  predecessor  by  this  inscription - 
flitc  Bibliotheca  ^xtructa  est  sumptibuSj  R.  P.  ac  D,  D^ 
JOHANNIS  JEWELLU  quondam  Sarum  Episcopi-, 
instruct  a  vero  libr'u  k  R.  in  Chris  to  P.  D.  Edmundo  Gheast, 
^im  ejusdem  Ecclesia  Episcopo^  quorum  tiiemoria  in  Benedict 
tione  erii.  A,  D.  1578. 

His  doors  stood  always  open  to  the  poor,  and  he  would 
frequently  send  his  charitable  reliefs  to  prisoners,  nor  did 
he  confine  his  hounty  to  Englishmen  only,  but  was  libe- 
ral to  foreigners,  and  especially  to  those  of  Zurick,  and 
the  friends  of  Peter  Martyr. 

But  perceiving  the  great  want  of  learned  men  in  his 
times,  his  greatest  care  was  to  have  ever  with  him  in  his 
house  half  a  dozen  or  more  poor  lads  which  he  brought 
up  in  learning ;  and  took  much  delight  to  hear  them  dis- 
pute points  of  grammar-learning  in  Latin  at  his  table  when 
he  was  at  his  meal,  improving  them,  and  pleasing  himself 
at  the  same  time. 

And  besides  these,  he  maintained  in  the  university 
several  young  students,  allowing  them  yearly  pensions ; 
and  whenever  they  came  to  visit  him,  rarely  dismissed 
them  without  liberal  gratuities.  Amongst  these  was  the 
famous  Mr  Richard  Hooker  his  countryman,  whose  pa- 
rents being  poor,  must  have  been  bound  apprentice  to  a 
trade,  but  for  the  bounty  of  this  goOd  bishop,  who  allow- 
ed his  parents  a  yearly  pension  towards  his  ^laintenance 
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well  near  seven  years  before,  he  was  fit  for  the  universitjr, 
and  in  the  year  1567,  appointed  him  to  remove  to  Oxford, 
and  there  to  attend  Dr  Cole,  then  pre^sident  of  Corpus 
Christi«  college,  who,  according  to  his  promise  to  the  bishop, 
provided  him  a  tutor,  and  a  clerk's  place  in  that  college  ; 
which    with   a    contribution   from   his    uncle   Mr  John 
Hooker,  and  the  continued  pension  of  his  patron  the  bi- 
shop, gave  him  a  comfortable  subsistence  ;  and  in  the  last 
year  of  the  bishop's  life,  Mr  Hooker  making  this  his  pa- 
tron a  visit  at  his  palace,  the  good  bishop  made  him,  and 
a  companion  he  had  with  him,  dine  at  his  own  table  with 
him,  which  Mr  Hooker  boasted  of  with  much  joy  and 
gratitude,  when  he  saw  his  mother  and  friends,  whither 
he  was  then  travelling  on  foot.   The  bishop  when  he  parted 
with  him,  gave  him  good  counsel  and  his  blessing,  but 
forgot  to  give  him  money,  which  when  the  bishop  be^ 
thought  himself  of,  he  sent  a  servant  to  call  him  back 
again,  and  then  told  him,  <<  I  sent  for  you,  Richard,  to 
*<  lend  you  a  horse  which  hath  carried  me  many  a  mile^ 
<^  and  I  thank  GOD  with  much  ease."     And  presently 
delivered  into  his  hand  a  walking- staff,  with  which  he 
professed  he  had  travelled  many  parts  of  Germany ;  and 
then  went  on,  and  said,  **  Richard,  I  do  not  give^  but 
"  lend  you  my  horse  ;  be  sure  you  be  honest  and  bring 
"  my  horse  back  to  me  at  your  return  this  way  to  Ox- 
«  ford  •,  and  I  do  now  give  you  ten  groats  to  bqar  your 
*«  charges  to  Exeter )  and  here  are  ten  groats  more  which 
"  I  charge  you  to  deliver  to  your  mother,  and  tell  her,  I 
«<  send  her  a  bishop's  blessing  with  it,  and  beg  the  conti- 
**  nuance  of  her  prayers  for  me.     And  if  you  bring  my 
"  horse  back  to  me,  I  will  give  you  ten  more  to  carry 
'<  you  on  foot  to  the  college ;  and  so   GOD  bless  you, 
"  good  Richard."     It  was  not  long  after  this,  before  this 
good  bishop  died>  but  before  his  death  he  had  so  effectually 
recommended  Mr  Hooker  to  Edwin  Sandys,  then  bishop 
of  London,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  that  about 
a  year  after  he  put  his  son  under  the  tutelage  of  Mr  Hooker, 
and  was  otherwise  so  liberal  to  him,  that  he  became  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age.     Nor  was  Mr  Hooker 
ungrateful,  but  having  occasion  to  mention  his  good  bene^ 
factor  in  that  piece,  he  calls  him,  bishop  [Jewel,]  *  the 

<  worthiest  divine  Christendom  hath  bred  for  the  space  of 

<  some  hundreds  of  years.' 

But  td  return  to  bishop  Jewel :  he  had  collected  an  ex- 
cellent library  of  books  of  all  sorts,  not  excepting  the  most 
impertinent  of  the  popish  authors  j  and  here  it  was  that 
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he  spent  the  greatest  and  the  best  part  of  his  time,  rarely 
appearing  abroad,  especially  in  a  morning  till  eight  of  the 
clock  ;  so  that  till  that  tiiv.e  it  was  not  easy  to  speak  with 
him  \  when  commonly  he  eat  some  slight  tiling  for  the 
support  of  his  thin  body  5  and  then,  if  no  business  diverted 
him,  retired  to  his  study  again  till  dinner. 

He  maintained  a  plentiful,  but  sober  table,  and  though 
at  it  he  eat  very  httle  himself,  yet  he  took  care  hib  guests 
might  be  well  supplied,  entert-^ining  them  in  the  mean 
time  with  much  pleasant  and  useful  discourse,  telling  and 
hearing  any  kind  of  innocent  and  diverting  stories  :  For 
though  he  was  a  man  of  great  and  exact  piety  and  virtue, 
yet  he  was  not  of  a  morose,  sullen,  unsociable  temper  ; 
2nd  this  his  hospitality  was  equally  bestowed  upon  both 
foreigners  and  Englishmen. 

After  dinner  he  heard  causes,  if  any  came  in ;  and  dis- 
patched any  business  that  belonged  to  him  (though  he 
would  sometimes  do  it  at  dinner  too  j)  and  ^-'iswered  any 
questions,  and  very  often  arbitrated  and  composed  differ- 
ences betwixt  his  people,  who  knowing  his  great  wisdom 
and  integriry,  did  very  often  refer  thehiselves  to  him  as 
the  sole  arbitrator,  where  they  met  with  speedy,  cheap, 
and  impartial  justice. 

At  nine  at  night  he  called  all  his  servants  about  him, 
examined  how  they  had  spent  their  time  that  day,  com- 
mended some,  and  reproved  others,  as  occasion  served,  and 
then  closed  the  day  with  prayers,  as  he  began  it :  The  time 
of  his  public  morning  prayers  seems  to  have  been  eight. 

After  this,  he  commonly  went  to  his  study  again,  and 
from  thence  lo  bed,  his  servant  reading  some  part  of  an 
author  to  him,  to  compose  his  mind,  and  then  committing 
himself  to  his  GOD  and  Saviour,  he  betook  himself  to  his 
rest. 

He  was  extremely  careful  of  the  revenues  of  the  church, 
not  caring  whom  he  offended  to  preserve  it  from  impover- 
ishing in  an  age,  when  the  greatest  men,  finding  the  queen 
not  over  liberal  to  her  courtiers  and  servants,  too  often 
paid  themselves  out  of  the  church  patrimony,  for  the  ser- 
vices tliey  had  done  the  crown,  till  they  ruined  some  bi- 
shoprics intirely,  and  left  others  so  very  poor,  that  they 
are  scarce  able  to  maintain  a  prelate. 

There  is  one  instance  of  this  mentioned  by  all  that  have 
written  our  bishop's  life ;  a  courtier,  (who  was  a  lay-man,) 
having  obtained  a -^rrebend  in  the  church  of  Salisbury, 
and  intending  to  let  it  to  another  lay-person  for  his  best 
advantage,  acquainted  bishop   Jewel  with  the  conditions 
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between  them  ;  ancHsome  lawyers  opinions  about  them. 
To  which  the  bishop  replied  ;  "  What  your  lawyers  may 
**  answer  I  know  not ;  but  for  my  part,  to  my  power,  I 
<<  will  take  care  chat  my  church  shall  sustain  no  loss  whilst 
«<  I  live.*'  .  What  was  the  event  of  this,  none  of  them  have 
told  us. 

Nor  was  he  careful  of  his  own  church  only,  but  of  the 
whole  English  church,  as  appears  by  his  sermon  upon 
Psalm  Ixix.  9.  The  zeal  of  ih'ine  house  hath  eaten  me  up. 
Which  he  preached  before  the  queen  and  court,  as  ap- 
pears by  it  in  several  addresses  to  her  in  the  body  of  xh^ 
sermon.  In  it  he  hath  this  observation.  **  In  other  coun- 
"  tries  the  receiving  of  the  gospel  hath  always  been  the 
*<  cause  that  learning  was  more  set  by  ;  and  learning  hath 
*<  ever  been  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel.  In  England,  I 
"  know  not  how  it  cometh  otherwise  to  pass,  for  since 
*<  the  gospel  hath  been  received,  the  maintenance  for 
*'  learning  !*ath  been  decayed  ;  and  the  lack  of  learning 
*•  will  be  the  decay  of  the  gospel."  And  a  little  after  he 
tells  us,  "  Those  that  should  be  fosters  of  learning,  and 
*«  increase  the  livings,  had  no  zeal.  What  said  I,  in- 
**  crease?  Nay,  the  livings  and  provisions  which  were  here- 
*'  tofoie  given  to  this  use  arc,  (saith  he)  taken  away." 
And  a  little  after,  "  Whereas  all  other  labourers  and  ar- 
**  tificers  have  their  hire  increased  double,  as  niuch  as  it 
**  was  wont  to  be  ;  only  the  poor  man  that  laboureth  and 
*<  sweatcth  in  the  vlnc.yard  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  hath  his 
*«  hire  abridged  and  abated."  And  he  applies  himself  to- 
wards the  co:icIu>Ion  thus  to  the  great  men.  *•  You  ui- 
*'  riched  them  which  mocked,  and  blinded,  and  devoured 
"  you  ;  spoil  not  them  now  that  feed,  and  instruct,  and 
*'  comfort  you." 

Hi.'.  Wkit  NGi  v/hich  have  rendered  his  name  famous, 
over  all  the  Chri.-tiun  world,  are  as  follow  :  1.  Exhortatio 
ad  Uxsnienst's,  Thi'  substance  printed  in  Ilumfrey's  lifeof 
him,  p.  S5.  and  seq.  edit.  1573,  4to.  '2.  Exhortat'to  in 
coliegio  CC  sivc'  cDtictj  in ftmdator'is  Foxi  Cjuimetnorattcnemi 
printed  it'nL  p.  4  3,  4(j,  c<c.  3.  Ccricio  in  temph^.  M. 
Firginhy  Ox^n,  l.)'>0,  preached  for  his  degree  of  B.  D.  it 
i>  reprint?;!  in  llumfrcy,  ibid.  p.  49.  and  again  in  English 
by  R.  at  i^ondon,  I/;.sO,  8vo.  4.  Uratio  in  aula  cotUpi 
CC,  \\\ii  fr.ewcl  Speech  on  his  Expulsion  in  155^, 
printed  by  llumfrey,  ibid.  p.  71-,  &c.  5.  A  short 
tract,  l)e  Usura^  ibid.  p.  217,  &c.  6.  Rpisfola  ad  Sctpi^-^ 
fiem,  Partritium  Venitunty  &c.  1559,  and  reprinted  in  the 
Appendix  to  Father  PauFs  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
in  English,  by  Brent,  third  edit.  1629,  folio.     7.  A  Letter 
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to  Henry  Bullinger,  at  Zurick,  concerning  the  State  of 
Religion  in  England,  dated  May  22,  1559,  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  Strype's  Annals,  No.  xx.  8.  Another  Letter 
to  the  same,  dated  Feb.  8,  1556,  concerning  his  contro- 
versy with  Hardynge,  ibid.  No.  SGy  37.  9-  Letters  be- 
tween him  and  Dr  Henry  Cole,  &c.  London,  15()0,  Svo. 
10.  A  Sermon  preached. at  St  Paurs  Cross,  the  second 
Sunday  before  Easter,  an.  1560,  London,  1560,  8vo.  Dr 
Cole  wrote  several  letters  to  him  on  this  subject.  11.  A 
Reply  to  Mr  Hardynge's  Answer,  &c.  London,  1566.  fol. 
and  again  in  Latin,  by  Will.  Whitaker,  fellow  of  Trinity- 
college,  Cambridge,  at  Geneva,  1578,  4to.  (see  his  Life, 
hereafter,)  And  again,  in  1585,  in  folio,  with  our  Author'* 
•Apologia  EcclesiiS  jtinglicana,  12.  Apologia  Kcclesia  Angli^ 
iatiit,  London,  1562,  Svo.  it  was  several  times  printed  in 
England,  and  abroad,  and  a  Greek  translation  of  it  was 
printed  at  Oxford,  1611,  8vo.  The  English  translation  by 
the  lady  Bacon,  wife  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  entitled,  An 
Apology,  or  Answer,  in  Defence  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, &c.  London,  1562,  4to.  This  apology  was  approv- 
ed by  the  queen,  and  set  forth  with  the  consent  of  the  bi- 
shops. 13.  A  Defence  of  the  Apology,  &c.  London, 
1564«,  1567,  folio,  again  in  Latin  by  Thomas  Braddock, 
fellow  of  Christ's-college,  Cambridge,  at  Geneva,  1600, 
folio.  This  was  ordered  by  Q.  Elizabeth,  K.  James, 
and  King  Charles,  and  four  successive  archbishops,  to  be 
read  and  chained  up  in  all  parish  churches  throughout 
Engljjnd  and  Wales.  1 4.  An  Answer  to  a  Book  written 
by  Mr  Hardynge,  entitled,  A  Detection  of  sundry  foul 
Errors,  &c.  London,  1568,  and  1570,  folio.  15.  A  View 
of  a  seditious  Bull,  sent  into  England  from  Pius  V.  &c. 
London,  1582,  8vo.  16.  A  Treatise  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, ibid.  Svo.  17.  Exposition  on  the  two  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians,  ibid,  1694-,  8vo.  18.  A  Treatise  of  the 
Sacraments,  &c.  ibid.  1583.  19.  Certain  Sermons  preach- 
ed before  the  Queen's  Majesty,  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  else- 
where. All  these  books  (except  the  first  eight,)  with 
the  Sermons  and  Apology,  were  printed  at  London  in 
1609,  in  one  vol.  folio,  wjth  an  Abstract  of  our  Author's 
Life,  by  Dan.  Featly,  but  full  of  faults,  as  Mr  Wood  says: 
20.  An  Answer  to  certain  frivolous  Objections  against 
the  Government  of  the  Church  of  England,  London,  1G41, 
4to,  a  single  sheet.  21.  Many  Letters  in  the  Collection 
of  Records  in  Part  iii.  of  Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  the 
Reformation. 
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A  Letter  nvritten  to  the  Reverend  Father  in  God  Dr  jfcfhw 
Jewtly  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury ^  by  Dr  Peter  Alartyr, 

<  BY  the  favour  of  the  bishop  of  London,  (most  wor- 
thy prelate,  nnd  my  very  good  lord,)  there  was  brought 
me  one  of  your  apologies  for  the  C  hurch  of  England  ; 
which  neither  I  nor  any  others  hereabouts  before  had 
seen  :  It  is  true,  in  your  last  letter  you  rather  intimated 
that  it  might  come  out,  than  signified  that  it  should  ; 
but  however  it  came  not  hither  till  about  the  middle  of 
July.  And  from  hence  your  lordship  may  consi<!er  how 
much  we  suffer  from  the  distance  of  places.  It  hath 
not  only  given  me  an  entire  satisfaction,  v/ho  approve 
and  am  strangely  pleased  with  all  you  do ;  but  to  Bui- 
linger  and  his  sons,  and  his  sons  in  law  :  And  it  seems 
so  very  wise,  admirable,  and  elegant  toOualter  and  Wol- 
phius,  that  they  can  put  no  end  to  their  commendations 
of  it,  as  not  thinking  there  hath  been  any  thing  printed 
in  these  times  of  so  great  a  perfection.  I  do  infinitely 
congratulate  this  great  felicity  of  your  parts,  this  ex- 
cellent edification  of  the  church,  and  the  honour  you 
have  done  your  country  ;  7.x\A  I  do  most  earnestly  be- 
seech you  to  go  on  in  the  same  way  ;  for  though  we 
have  a  good  cause,  yet  the  defenders  of  it  are  few  in 
comparison  of  its  enemies  ;  and  they  now  seem  so  awak- 
ened, that  they  have  of  late  won  much  upon  the  igno- 
«rant  multitude,  by  the  goodness  of  their  style,  and  the 
subtilty  of  their  sophistry.  I  speak  this  of  Staphvlus 
and  Hosius.  and  some  other  writers  of  that  party,  who 
are  now  the  stout  champions  of  the  papal  errors.  But 
now  you  have,  by  this  your  most  elegant  and  learned 
Apology,  raised  such  an  hope  in  the  minds  of  all  good 
and  learned  men,  that  they  generally  promise  them- 
selves, that  whilst  you  live,  the  Reformed  religion  shall 
never  want  an  advocate  against  its  enemies.  And  truly 
I  am  extreinrly  gl.id,  that  I  am  so  happy  as  to  Jive  to 
see  that  dav  which  made  vou  the  father  of  so  illustrious 
and  eloquent  a  i^  rot!  act  ion.  INIay  the  COD  of  hea- 
ven of  Ills  goodness  grant  that  you  njay  be  blessed  in 
time  wlih  nK.nv  :noio  such.' 


Zurii'ly  ^'Ji.'r.  21-,  iTyt)^, 
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r'sy 


vni'.  score fi  reformer 


V^COTLAND  had  the  honour  of  producing  this  great 
^  -^    and  eminent  luminary  ;  who  became  the  principal  in- 
strument, in  GOD's  hand,  of  effecting  the  Reforma- 
tion in  that  kingdom,   at  a  time  when  papal  darkness, 
ignorance,  and  superstition,  had   involved  the  whole  na* 
tion   in  shades  of  deeper  than  Egyptian  night.     He  Was 
descended  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  ;  and  was 
born  in  the  year  1 505,  at  GiiFard,  near  Haddington,  in  the 
county  of  East- Lothian,  in  Scotland.     He  received  the  first 
part  of  his  education  in  the  grammar-school  of  Hadding- 
ton, and  from  thence  was  removed  to  the  university  of  St 
Andrew's,  and  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated 
Mr  John  Mair.     He  applied'  with  uncommon  diligence 
to   the  academical  learning  in  vogue  at  that  time ;  and, 
by  the  natural  sharpness  of  his  wit,  having  made  a  very 
great  progress  in   these  studies'  in  a  short  space,  he  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  master  of  arts  when  very  young.     As 
the  bent  of  his  inclination  led  him  strongly  to  the  church, 
he  turned  the  course  of  his  studies  early  that  way,  and, 
by  the  advantage  of  hfs  tutor's  instructions,  ^oon  became 
remarkable  for  his  knowledge  in  scholastic  theology  \  in- 
somuch, that  he  obtained  priest's  orders  before  the  time 
usually    allowed    by  the   canons ;    and,    from   being  an 
auditor  of  his    tutor's  instructions,  he  began  himself  to 
teach,  with  great  applause,   his  beloved  science  to  others. 
But  after  some  time,  upon  a  careful  perusal  of  the  fathers 
of  the  church,  and  particularly  the  writings  of  St  Jerom 
and  St  Austin,  his  taste  was  entirely  altered.     He  quitted 
the   subtilizing  method  of  theories   and   the  schoolmen, 
and  applied  himself  to  a  plainer  and  more  simple  divinity. 

At 
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At  his  entrance  upon  this  new  course  of  study,  he  at- 
tended the  preaching  of  Thomas  Guilliam,  a  black-friar, 
whose  sermons  were  of  extraordinary  service  to  him^ 
This  friar,  who  was  provincial  of  his  order,  was  born  at 
Athelston-ford,  in  East  Lothian :  And  in  this  year,  viz- 
1543,  he  was  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Arran,  then  gover- 
nor of  Scotland,  and  who  favoured  the  Reformation.  Sir 
James  Balfour  says,  he  translated  the  New  Testament,  and 
publicly  preached  against  the  pope's  authority ;  and  tliat 
he  was  winked  at  by  the  regent,  and  supported  by  the 
noblemen  that  had  returned  lately  from  England.  Which 
serves  to  explain  what  Buchanan  says  concerning  him,  that 

*  he  was  a  preacher  of  sound  judgment  and  healthsome 
«  doctrine  *,'  as  also  of  Calderwood,  who  observes,  that  he 
was  *  the  first  from  whom  Mr  Knox  received  any  taste  of 

*  the  truth.'  Accordingly,  Mr  Knox  himself  remarks, 
in  his  History  of  the  Reformation,  that  "  the  provincial 
<*  was  learned  and  sound,  of  a  good  utterance,  but  with 
^*  a  great  vehemence  against  superstition."  The  next 
year,  1544?,  Mr  George  Wishart,  so  much  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  this  time  *,  coming  from  England,  with  the 
commissioners  sent  from  K.  Henry  VIII.  our  Author  being 
of  an  inquisitive  nature,  learned  from  him,  the  following 
year,  the  principles  of  the  Protestants ;  with  which  he  was 
so  pleased,  that  he  renounced  the  Romish  religion,  and  be- 
came a  zealous  Protestant. 

He  had  left  St  Andrew 's  a  little  before,  being  appointed 
tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  lairds  of  Ormiston  and  Langnidry, 
who  were  both  favourers  of  the  Reformation.  Mr  Knox's 
ordinary  residence  was  at  Langnidry,  where  he  not  only 
instructed  his  pupils  in  the  several  parts  of  learning,  but 
was  particularly  careful  to  instil  into  them  the  principles 
of  piety  and  the  Protestant  religion.  This  coming  to  the 
car  of  the  bishop  of  St  Andrew's,  that  prelate  prosecuted 
him  with  such  severity,  that  he  was  frequently  obliged 
to  abscond,  and  fly  from  place  to  place.  Whereupon, 
being  wearied  with  such  continual  dangers,  he  resolved 
to  retire  to  Germany,  where  the  Reformation  was  gaining 
ground  •,  knowing  that  in  England,  though  the  pope's 
authority  was  suppressed,  yet  the  greater  part  of  his  doc- 
trine remained  in  full  vigour.  But  this  design  being  much. 
disliked  by  the  fathers  of  both  his  pupils,  they,  by  their 
importunity,  prevailed  with  him  to  go  to  St  Andrew's 

about 


*  For  a  particuhf  account  of  this  very  famous  and  rucceTsfiti.praicber 
tf  the  gofpel,  fee  his  Life  in  vol.  1.  p.  2SJ. 
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about  Easter,  1547  j  and  for  his  own  safety,  as  well  as 
that  of  their  children,  to  betake  himself  to  the  castl,e, 
where  they  might  all  be  secure  from  the  efforts  of  the 
Papists,  and  he  be  in  a  condition  to  instruct  these  young 
gentlemen  with  greater  advantage.  Here  he  began  to 
teach  his  pupils  in  his  usual  manner.  Besides  the  gram- 
mar and  the  classical  authors,  he  read  a  catechism  to 
them,  which  he  obliged  them  to  give  an  account  of  pub- 
licly in  the  parish  church  of  St  Andrew's.  He  likewise 
continued  to  read  to  them  the  gospel  of  St  John,  pro^- 
ceeding  where  he  left  off  at  his  departure  from  Langnidry. 
This  lecture  he  read  at  a  certain  hour,  in  tlie  chapel 
withiii  the  castle,  at  which  several  of  the  place  were  pre- 
sent. Among  these,  Mr  Henry  Balnaveis,  and  John 
Rough,  preacher  there,  being  pleased  with  his  doctrines, 
(for  they  were  zealous  for  the  new  [that  is,  the  Reformed] 
religion,)  began  earnestly  to  intreat  him  to  take  the 
preacher's  place ;  but  he  absolutely  refused,  alledgingj 
<*  that  he  would  not  run  where  GOD  had  not  called 
*<  him,"  meaning  that  he  would  do  nothing  without  a 
lawful  vocation.  Hereupon  they  deliberating  the  matter 
in  a  consultation  with  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount, 
]yon  king  at  arms,  a  person  of  great  probity  and  learn- 
ing, it  was  concluded  to  give  Mi  Knox  a  charge  publicly 
by  the  mouth  of  the  preacher.  Accordingly  Mr  Rough, 
upon  the  day  appointed,  preached  a  sermon  concerning 
the  election  of  ministers,  wherein  he  set  forth,  «  what 

*  power  the  congregation,  how  small  soever  it  was  passing 

<  the  number  of  two  or  three,  had  above  [over]  an^  man, 

<  in  whom  they  supposed  and  espied  the  gifts  of  GOD 

*  to  be,  and  bow  dangerous  it  was  to  refuse,  and  not  to 

<  hear  the  voice  of  such  as  desire  to  be  instructed.'  These 
and  other  things  being  declared  in  general,  the  preacher 
then  addressed  himself  particularly  to  Mr  Knox  in  these 
words  :  «  Brother,  ye  shall  not  be  offended,  albeit  I  speak 

*  unto  you  that  which  I  have  in  charge,  even  from  all 

<  these  that  are  here  present ;  which  is  this :  In  the  name 

<  of  GOD,  and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  name 

<  of  these  that  presently  call  you  by  my  mouth,  1  charge 

*  you  that  ye  refuse  not  this  holy  vocation  •,  but,  as  ye 

*  tender  the  glory  of  GOD,  the  increase  of  Christ's  king- 

*  dom,  the  edification  of  your  brethren,  and  the  comfort 

*  of  men,  whom  ye  understand  well  enough  to  be  op- 

*  pressed  by  the  multitude  of  labours,  that  ye  take  upon 

*  you  the  public  office  and  charge  of  preaching,  even  as 

*  ye  look  to  avoid  GOD's  heavy  displeasure,  and  desire 

«  that 
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<  that  he  should  multiply  his  graces  with  you.'  Thea 
'directing  his  speech  to  the  audience,  he  said,  "  Waa^  not 

<  this  your  charge  to  me,  and  do  ye  not  approve  this  vo- 

<  cation  ?'  They  answered,  *  It  was,  and  we  approve  it/ 
At  which  Mr  Knox  abashed,  burst  forth  into  tears,  and 
withdrew  into  his  chamber.  His  countenance  and  be- 
haviour from  that  day,  to  the  day  he  was  forced  to  present 
himself  to  the  public  place  of  preaching,  did  sufficiently 
declare  the  grief  and  trouble  of  his  hearf :  For  no  man 
saw  any  sign  of  mirth  in  him,  neither  yet  had  he  pleasure 
to  accompany  any  man  for  many  days  afterwards. 

But  on  the  Sunday  appointed,  ascending  the  pulpit,  he 
preached  a  sermon  from  Dan.  vii.  23 — 28.  when  he  proved 
to  the*  satisfaction  of  his  auditors,  that  the  pope  was  an- 
tichrist, and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  church  was 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostleSk  He 
likewise  gave  the  notes  both  of  the  true  church,  and  of 
the  antichristian  church,  Sec.  of  which  he  gives  a  full 
account  in  his  History ;  and  also  of  a  public  disputation 
which  he  then  had  with  the  dean  of  St  Andrew's  upon 
popery,  at  the  end  of  which  the  people  unanimously  called 
on  him  to  let  them  hear  the  same  doctrine  from  the  preach- 
ing place  J  which  call  he  accordingly  obeyed.  This  ser- 
mon made  a  great  noise,  and  the  popish  clergy  being  much 
incensed  by  it,  the  abbot  of  Paisley,  lately  nominated  to 
the  see  of  St  Andrew's,  and  not  yet  consecrated,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  sub-prior,  who,  jede  vacaniey  was  vicar -ge- 
neral, expressing  great  surprize,  that  such  heretical  and 
schismatical  doctrines  were  suffered  to  be  taught  without 
opposition.  Upon  this  rebuke,  the  sub-prior  called  a  con- 
vention of  grey  and  black-friars,  to  meet  in  St  Leonard's- 
Yard ;  where,  both  our  preachers  being  convened,  they 
were  charged  with  several  offences  *.     The  articles  of  the 

charge 

*  The  following  are  the    articles    exhibited  againd  them.      1.  •  Ko 

*  mortal   m^n  can  be  the  head  of  the  church.      '2,  I'he  yope   is   aue 

*  antichryft,  and  fo  is  no  member  of  Chriftis  midical  bodie.     3.  Man 

*  may   neither  mak   nor  devyfe   a   rfUgioun,  that  is  accepJablll  to  God, 

*  hot   man   is  bound    to  obfeive  and   kelp  the  religioun,  that  fra  God 

*  is   reflavit,    without    chopping   or   chaix!j;injr   thairof.      ,4.  'Ihe   facra- 

*  mentis  of  the  N.  Tcftaxntnt  aucht  to  be  mlniftratc,  as  they  war  in- 

*  ftituted  by  C.hrift   Jtfus,  and   practifit  hy   his  apnflles;  rothing  aucht 

*  to  be  addit   unto  thame,  nothing  auchf  to  be  diminiflied  fronic  thatne. 

*  5.  The    ma{s  is  abominabill  idolatrie,    btafphemous  to   the   deyth   of 

*  Chrift,   and   a   prophanation   of   the    Lord's   fupper.     6.  Tbair   is   no 

*  purgatorie,  in   the   whiche   the  roullis  of  men   can  nether  be  pyned  or 

*  purgid  eftcr  this  lyif.     Ent   herin  reHis  to  the  faithfull,  and  hell  to 

*  the  reprobate  and   unfaichfulL     7*  Praying  for  the  deid   is  vain,  and 

*  te 
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charge  being  read,  the  sub-prior  entered  into  a  conference 
with  Mr  Knox,  who,  after  that,  disputed  with  one  of  the 
friars  upon  several  controverted  points  between  the  Papists 
and  Protestants.  Popery  sensibly  lost  ground  by  the  dis- 
pute ;  and  the  supporters  of  it  found  themselves  obliged  to 
take  another  method  to  maintain  its  reputation.  An  order 
was  passed,  obliging  every  learned  person  in  the  abbey  and 
university,  to  preach  in  the  parish  church  by  turns  on 
Sundays,  and,  in  their  sermons,  not  to  touch  upon  any 
of  the  controverted  points.  But  Mr  Knox  rendered  this 
caution  ineifectual,  by  preaching  on  the  weekdays  ;  when 
he  took  occasion  to  praise  GOD  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
preached,  and  nothing  said  publicly  against. the  doctrine 
he  had  taught  them  :  Protesting  withal,  that  if  in  his  ab- 
sence they  should  speak  any  tlnng  which  they  forbore  while 
he  was  present,  that  his  hearers  should  suspend  their  judge- 
ment till  it  should  please  GOD  they  should  hear  him. 
again.  And  he  was  so  successful  hi  hi$  work,  that  ail  the 
people  in  the  castle,  and  a  great  number  in  the  town, 
openly  professed  the  Protestant  doctrine,  and  testified  it  by- 
partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was 
administered  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  after  the  Protestant 
religion  was  established  by  law,  in  the  year  1560.  And 
this,  in  the  year  154'7,  was,  perhaps,  the  first  time  that 
the  sacrament  was  administered  in  Scotland  in  the  way  of 
the  Reformed  churches.  Mr  Knox  continued  thus  in  the 
diligent  discharge  of  his  ministerial  work,  till  July  that 
year,  when  the  castle  was  surrendered  to  the  French,  upon 
terms,  that  all  in  the  garrison  should  be  carried  safe  to 
France  ;  and,  in  case  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  con- 
ditions of  their  liberty  there,  they  should  be  conveyed  at 
the  expence  of  that  king  w^herever  they  pleased,  Scotland 
excepted.  Mr  Knox,  with  the  rest  was  carried  to  France, 
and,  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  this  part  of  his  life,  in 
his  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  printed  in  1 732, 
it  appears  that  he  remained  a  prisoner  on  board  the  gallies 
till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1 549  ;  when,  being  ^et  at 
liberty,  he  passed  to  England  ;  and  going  to  London,  was 
there  licensed,  and  appointed  preacher,  first  at  Berwick 
and  next  at  Newcastle.  During  this  employ,  he  received 
a  summons,  in  the  year  1551,  to  appear  before  Cuthbert 
Tonstal  bishop  of  Durham,  for  preaching  against  the  mass. 

In 

*  to  the  deid  19  idolatrie.     8.  Thair  is  no  bifchopis,  except  thejr  prcichc 
•cvin  by  ihamefclvii,  without  ony  fubttitute.     9,  The   teindis  [tenth*] 

*  ^7  Godii  law,  do  not  apertcin  of  ncceffitic  to  the  kirknieo.' 
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In  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  chaplain,  to  K.  Ed- 
ward VL  *  and,  the  ensuing  year,  he  had  the  grant  of  an 
annuity  of  forty  pounds,  payable  quarterly  out  of  the 
augmentation  office,  till  some  benefice  in  the  church 
should  be  conferred  on  him.  And  from  some  of  Mr 
Knox's  original  letters,  in  the  hands  of  the  reverend  Mr 
Woodrow,  minister  of  Eastwood,  it  appears,  that  he  en- 
joyed this  annuity  of  forty  pounds  till  the  beginning  of 
Q.  Mary's  reign.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs  I^owes  his  mother- 
hi-law,  dated  1553,  he  tells  her,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
abscond  by  reason  of  the  fury  of  the  Papists,  and  adds, 
•<  I  will  not  make  you  privy  how  rich  I  am,  but  off  Lon- 
«  don  I  departed  with  less  money  than  ten  groats  :  But 
•<  GOD  hath  since  provided,  and  will,  I  doubt  not, 
«  abundantly  for  this  life.  Either  the  queen's  majesty, 
^  or  some  treasurer,  will  be  forty  pounds  richer  by  me, 
«  for  so  meikle  lack  I  of  duty  of  my  patent  5  but  that 
«  little  troubles  me."  The  same  year,  viz*  1551,  became 
into  some  trouble,  on  account  of  a  bold  sermon  preached 
at  Newcastle  on  Christmas-day,  against  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Papists  1.  And  about^the  latter  end  of  the  year,  1552-S, 
he  returned  to  London ;  and  being  well  esteemed  by  his 
majesty  and  some  of  the  court,  for  his  zealous  preaching 
against  the  errors  of  the  Romish  church,  he  was  appointed 
to  preach  before  the  king  and  council  at  Westminster,  a 
little  before  his  majesty's  departure  thence.  In  this  ser- 
mon he  had  several  piercing  glances  against  some  great 
ones,  who  were  secretly  well-wishers  to  the  popish  re- 
ligion 

*  hi  the  month  of  December,  1551,  it  was  thought  fit  that  the  king 
fiiould  retain  iix  chaplains  in  ordinary,  who  (bould  not  only  wait  on  hisi, 
but  be  itineraries,  and  preach  the  golpcl  all  the  nation  over  ;  two  of  thefc 
fix  to  be  always  prefent  at  court,  and  four  abfent  abroad  in  preaching  ; 
one  year,  two  in  WalcF,  two  in  Lancafhire  and  "Derby ;  next  year,  two 
in  the  Marches  of  Scotland^  and  two  ia  Yorkfhire  ;  the  third  year,  two  in 
Devonfliire,  and  two  in  Hsunpfhire  ;  the  fourth  year,  two  in  Norfolk  and 
JKHex,  and  two  in  Keot  and  Suflex  ;  and  thcfe  fix  to  be  Bill,  Harley,  Pero, 
Grindail,  Bradford,  the  fixth  was  daihed  out  of  the  king's  journal,  from 
whence  this  in  takea,  which  probably  was  Knox ;  for  he  was  one  of  the 
preachers  of  the  North  at  Newcaftic,  and  elfewhere,  and  had  a  ialary  paid 
him  out  of  the  exchequer.  But  the  numbei*  was  reduced  to  four,  Brad- 
ford also  being  left  out,  who  were  ftylcd,  the  king*s  •rdinary  ebaptalns, 
Strype's  Memorials,  Vol.  11. 

f  In  this  fermon  he  affirmed,  that,  whofoever  in  his  heart  was  an  ene- 
my to  Chrid's  doctrine  and  goipel,  which  was  then  preached  within  the 
realm,  was  an  enemy  to  GOD,  and  fccret  traitor  alfo  to  the  crown  and 
commonwealth  of  England,  and  that,  as  fuch,  thirlled  alter  nothing  more 
than  the  king's  death,  which  their  iniquities  would  procure.  He  faid, 
they  regarded  sot  who  ihould  reign  over  th«m|  fo  that  their  idolatry 
might  be  erected  again. 
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ligion,  though  they  outwardly  submitted  to  the  then  pre- 
sent establishment  *.  But  notwithstanding  it  must  have 
been  about  this  time,  that  the  council  sent  to  Cranmer, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  bestow  the  living  of  Allhal- 
lows,  Bread-Street,  in  London,  upon  him,  which  accord- 
ingly was  oflered  him ;  but  he  refused  it,  not  caring  to 
conform  to  the  English  liturgy  as  it  then  stood  f .  How- 
ever. 


*  Sirrpc  fays,  particularly  the  e.irl  of  Northumberland  ant^  the  marquis 
of  Winchefter  were  both  prefent  at  the  fermon,  in  charaOsr  of  Acbitophci 
the  counfeUor,  Judas  the  purfe-bearcr,  and  Shebna  the  fcribe,  compfroUer, 
acd  treafurer 

f  Wc  havt  the  following  account  of  this  matter  by  Strypc,  taken  from 
3  letter  of  Mr  Knox,  *  April  14,  Koo'i-S,  Knox  was  called  before  the 
council,  who  demanded  of  him  thvcc  qucflions,  1.  *  Why  he  refufed  the 

*  Iveiiefice  provided  for  him  in  London  ?*  To  which  he  anfwered,  that 
"  his  confcience  did  witne>s,  that  he  might  pro6t  more  in  fome  other 
**  place  than  m  Lundon,  and  tl^ercfore  lud  no  pleafure  to  accept  any 
••  olBce  there/*  2.  *  Whether  he  thoujrht,  that  no  Chriflian  might  fervc 
*■  in  the   ecclefiadical  minifbation,  according  to  the  rites   and  laws  of 

*  the  realm  of  Kng'and  ?'  To  which  he  faid,  that  "  many  things  at  that 
•*  time  were  worthy  of  reformation  in  the  minillcrs  of  England,  without 
*•  the  reformation  whereof,  no  minillcr  did  or  could  difcharge  his  con- 
**  fcience  l^fore  GOD;  for  no  minifters  in  Kngland  had  authority  to 
**  feparate  the  lepors  from  the  heal,"  [that  is,  they  have  not  the  fiill 
power  of  excommunication,]  **  whicli,  he  faid,  was  a  chitf  point  of  his 
"  office.**     S.  They  afked  him,  *  If  kneeling   at  the  Lord*s   table  was  not 

*  indifferent  V     He  anfvrcrcd,  that  "  Chrift*s  anions  was  mofb  pcfftft,  and 
**  it  was  done  without  kneeling  ;  and  it  was  molb  fure  to  follow  his  ex<- 
**  Ample,  and  that  kneeling  was  man's  addition  and  invention.*'     About 
this  qutftion  there  was  gnat  contention  between  the  lords  of  the  coud^ 
ol  and  him.     There  were  then  prefent  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 
Cranmer;    the    bilhop  ef    Ely,    Goodrick ;  lord    chancellor;    lord  trea- 
furcr ;  the  earls  of  Bedford,  Northampton,  Shrewlbury ;  the  lord  cham* 
berlain,  and  both  the  fecretarics.     Alter  long  reafoning  it  was  faid  to 
Km,  that  he  was  not  called  of  any  ill  meaning,  and  that  they  were  forry 
to  know  him  of  a  contrary  mind  to  the  common  order.     He  anfwercdji 
he  **   was  forry  the  common    o^dcr  was   contrary  to   Chrift*s   inftitu- 
"  tion/*     He  was  difmifled  with   lome  gentle  fpeeches,  and  they  willed 
him  to  advife  with  himfelf,  whether  he  would  communicate  according  to. 
thtt  order.* 

It  is  affirmed  by  fcveral  writers  of  good  authority,  that,  hcCdes  the  living 
of  Allhallows,  Mr  Knox  had  the  offer  of  a  bilhopric  maJe  to  him  in  Ed- 
ward Vlth*«  reign,  and  that  he  refufed  it.     Melchior  Adam  lays,  *  At  that 

*  time  in  England  reigned  Edward  VI.  who  obferving  Knox's  piety,  had  a 

*  fiiigular  kindnefs  for  the  man,  and  he  was  offered  a  bifhopric  by  the  king's 

*  command;  but  he  refufed  it  with  indignation,  vehemently  condemning 

*  thfife  titles,  at  savouring  of  the  kingdom  of  antichrift.'     Mr  Calderwood 
coufirms  the  above  paffage,  by  faying,  *  Mr  Knox  being  then  refluent  in 

*  St  Andrew's,  and  preaching  on  the  Lord's  day,  February  10,  157-j,  the 
'  carl  of  Mar  being  prefent,  refufed   to  inaugurate  the  bilhop ;  yea,  ia 

*  «»ptn  audience  of  many  then  prefent,  he  denounced   MnatLema   to  the 

*  giver  and  mnathtma  to  the  receiver,  as  I   find  in  a  certain  manuf.ript/ 

And 
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ever,  he  still  held  his  place  as  itinerary  preacher  ;  an<i  \h 
the  discharge  of  that  office,  going  to  Buckinghamshire,  wa» 
mucli  pleased  with  liis  reception  at  some  towns,  parti- 
cul'irly  at  Aniersham,  in  that  county  ;  and  he  continued 
to  preach  there  and  at  other  places,  some  time  after  Q. 
Mary's  accession  to  the  throne,  but  that  year,  viz.  in 
February  1553-4,  he  left  England,  as  appears  from  two 
MS.  papers  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev  Mr  Woodrow ;  one, 
addressed  to  Mrs  Bowes,  his  mother-in-law,  conclude-^ 
thus,  "  upon  the  very  point  of  my  journey,  the  last  of 
««  January,  1553-4'.  Watch  and  pra.  Your  son  with 
"  sorrowful  heart,  J.  K."  The  other  bears  this  title, 
«  John  Knox,  to  the  faithful  in  London,  Newcastle,  and ' 
<«  Berwick,  &c.'  and  thus  ends :  "  From  a  sair  troubUt 
«  hairt,  upon  my  departure  from  Deipe,  1553.4«,  guhidder 
<<  God  knawis,  John  Knox.'*  Having  crossed  the  sea  to 
Dieppe  in  France,  he  went  from  thence  to  Geneva ; 
where  he  had  not  been  long,  when  he  was  called  by  the 
congregation  of  the  English  refugees,  then  established  at 
Frankfort,  to  be  preacher  to  them.  This  call  he  obeyed, 
(though  unwiUingly)  at  the  instance  of  Calvin. 

Mr  Knox  continued  at  Frankfort,  till  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  his  congregation,  (particularly  Dr  R. 
Cox,  K.  Edward  Vlth's  preceptor)  finding  it  impossible 
to  persuade  him  to  use  the  English  liturgy,  resolved  to 
effect  his  removal  from  the  place.  In  that  view,  they 
accused  him  to  the  magistrates  of  treason,  committed  both 
against  their  sovereign,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  afso 
against  their  own  sovereign  in  England,  Q.  Mary,  Upon 
which,  the  magistrates  not  having  it  in  their  power  to 
save  him,  if  lie  should  be  required  either  by  the  emperor, 
or  in  his  name  by  Q.  Mary,  gave  him  private  notice  of  it  ; 
which  he  no  sooner  received,  than  he  set  out  for  Geneva  ^ 
where  he  arrived  March  26,  1555,  but  staid  there  only 
till  August  following  •,  when,  resolving  after  so  long  an 
absence,  to  make  a  visit  to  his  native  country,  he  went  to 
Scotland.     Upon  his  arrival  there,  which  was  in  the  end< 

of 

And  the  fame  writer  further  obf*.rve?,  that,  *  when  Mr  John  Rutherford, 

•  provo»t   of  the   Old    College,  allcdgfd  Mr  Koox's  repining  proceeded 

•  from  male-conteutmcnt  (beciiust;  he  w  as  not  made  bishop  himself,)  Mr 
Knox  purged  himself  the  next  Lord's  day,  faying,  '*  I  have  reiiiied  a 
•*  greater  hisliopnc  than  ever  it  was,  wliich  I  might  have  had  with  the 
♦*  favour  of  grtrittcr  nx.i  tl.aii  ho  hath  his;  I  did  and  do  repine  for  the 
**  difchargc  of  my  conf.iencc  "  Mr  Petric  gives  the  fame  account,  with 
this  addition,  that  Mr  Knox  laid,  "  I  did  and  do  repine  for  the  difcharge  of 
**  my  ccnfcience,  that  the  church  of  Scotland  be  notfubiect  to  that  ordtr.'* 


\ 
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of  Harvest,  finding  the  professors  of  the  Reformed  religion 
much  increased  in  number,  and  formed  into  a  society^ 
under  the  inspection  of  the  following  teachers  5  William 
Harlow,  John  Willock,  Paul  MaiFy  or  Methuen,  and  John 
^rslcine  of   Dun,  he   associated  himself  with   th  ;  v,  and 
pteached  to  them.     Presently  after  this,  he  accompcHiied 
^^e  of  them,  the  laird  of  Dun,  to  his  seat  in  the  north  -, 
^"^Viere  he  stayed  a  month,  teaching  and  preaching  daily  to 
considerable  numbers  who  resorted  thither,  among  whom 
^Vere  the  chief  gentlemen  in   that  country.     From  thence 
'^'etuming  to  Lothian,  he  resided  for  the  most  part  in  ths 
Aouse  of  CaJdcr  with  Sir  James  Sandilando,  a  man  of  great 
prudence  ^d  worth,  where  he  met  with  many  persons  of 
trhe  first  rank ;  viz.  the  master  of  Erskine,  afterwards  earl 
K)(  Mar ;  the   lord   Lorn,  afterwards  earl  of  Argyle  ;  lord 
James  Stewart  prior  of  8t   Andrews,  afterward-s  earl   of 
^Murray,  and  regent  of  Scotland.     With   tlie;re  noble  per- 
sonages he  conversed  familiarly,  and  confumed  them  in 
the  truth  of  the  Protestant  doctrine. 

In  the  winter  of  1 555,  he  taught,  for  the  most  part,,  in 
Edinburgh;  about  Christmas  1 556^  he  went  to  the  West  of 
Scotland  at  the  desire  of  some  Prhtestant  gentlemen,  as  John 
Lockhart  of  Bar,  Robert  Campbell  of  Kinzcancleugh,  and 
others,  and  preached  in  many  places  in   Kyle,  viz.  the 
houses  of  Bar,  Carnal,  Uchiltree,  Gathgirth,  and  the  town 
of  Air.    In  his  sermons  he  insisted  much  upon  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  being  present  at  mass,  which  he  maintained  to 
be  an  idolatrous  worship.    In  some  of  these  places  he  cele- 
brated the  Lord's  Supper  after  the  manner  of  the  Reformed  • 
churches.     He  visited   likewise  the  earl  of  Glencairn,  at 
Fynlaiston  in  the  county  of  Renfrew,  and  admiiiistred  the 
sacrament  to  his  lordship's  family.     From  these  western 
parts  he  returned  to  the  east,  and  resided  some  time  in  Cal- 
(ler,  where  many  jesorted  to  him  both  for  doctrine  and  the 
benefit  of  the  sacraments.    From  thence  he  went  a  second 
time  to  the  laird  cf  Dun's  house,  in  the  county  of  Mearns, 
where  he  preached  more  publicly  th^n  before,  and  admi- 
oistred  the  sacrament  to  many  persons  of  note  at  their  de- 
sire.    The  popish  clergy  being  alarmed  at  this  success  of 
-^Ir  Knox,  in  Dromotinr*  the  Protestant  cause,  sum.moncd 
*^im  to  appear  before  them  in  the  church  cf  Blackfriars  iji 
Sldinburgh,  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  1556'.  Several  gentle- 
^^len  of  disthiction,  among   whom   the  laird  of  Dun  was 
^^one  of  the  least  consiilerable,  resolviu';  co  etand  by  hlni, 
^e  determined  to  ob'jy  the  summons.    But  the  prosecution 
"^ft^as  dropped  upon   som«  informality  of  the  si^mmons,  as 

wajJ 
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was  pretended,  when  the  bishops  perceived  such  a  consi'- 
derable  party  appearing  in  his  behalf.  However,  he  went 
to  Edinburgh  on  the  day  to  which  he  was  cited,  where  he 
preached  to  a  greater  audience  than  ever  he  had  done  be- 
fore ^  in  the  bishop  of  Dunkeld's  great  house  he  taught, 
both  before  and  after  noon,  to  a  great  number  for  ten 
days. 

At  this  time  the  earl  of  Glencaim  prevailed  with  the 
earl  Mariscbal,  and  his  trustee  Henry  Drummond,  to  hear 
one  of  Mr  Knox's  sermons.  They  were  extremely  well 
gatislGed  with  his  discourse,  and  proposed  to  him  to  write 
to  the  queen  regent  an  earnest  letter,  to  persuade  her,  if 
possible,  to  hear  tlie  Protestant  doctrine.  He  complied 
with  their  desire,  and  wrote  to  her  in  May,  1S56.  The 
letter  was  delivered  by  the  earl  of  Glencairn  5  the  queen 
read  it,  and  gave  it  to  James  Beaton,  archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow, with  this  sarcasm :  <  Please  you,  my  lord,  to  read 
*  a  pasquil.'  This  gave  occasion  to  Mr  Knox  to  make 
some  additions  to  his  letter,  which  he  printed  afterwards 
with  the  additions  at  Geneva,  in  the  year  1558. 

While  our  Reformer  was  occupied  in  Scotland,  he 
received  letters  from  the  English  congregation  at  Geneva, 
earnestly  intrcating  him  to  come  thither :  For  after  hia 
expulsion  from  Frankfort,  several  of  the  congregation  went 
to  Geneva.  Having  seriously  considered  this  invitation, 
he  determined  to  return  to  that  ^people,  who  had  so  great 
a  regard  for  him.  Accordingly,  in  July  15.06,  he  left 
Scotland,  and  having  first  sent  his  mother-in-law  Elizabeth 
Bowes,  r.nd  her  daughter  Margery  his  wife,  to  Dieppe  in 
Fri\nce,  he  followed  after,  and  from  thence  they  went  to 
Geneva.  He  had  no  sooner  turned  his  back,  than  the  bi- 
shops summoned  him  to  appear  before  them ;  and,  upon 
his  non-appearance,  they  passed  a  sentence  of  death  against 
him  for  heresy,  and  burnt  him  in  effigy  at  the  cross  of 
Edinburgh.  Against  this  sentence  he  formed,  and  after- 
wards printed  at  Geneva,  in  the  year  15.08,  his  "  Appel 
lation  from  the  cruel  and  most  unjust  Sentence  pro- 
nounced against  him  by  the  false  Bishops  and  Clergy  ok 
Scotland  ;  with  his  Supplication  to  the  NobiUty,  Estates, 
and  Connnonalty  of  the  said  Realm.'' 

On  the  tenth  of  March,  1556-7,  the  earl  of  Glencaim, 
lord  Lorn,  John  Erskine  of  Dun,  (for  lord  Erskine  had  not 
yet  joined  himself  to  this  party,)  and  James  Stewart,  af- 
terwards earl  of  Murray,  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Re- 
formation at  that  time  in  Scotland,  judging  their  afFairs  to 
be  in  a  pretty  good  posture,  and  being  sensible  of  the  use- 
fulness 
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fulness  of  Mr  Knox  for  the  purpose^  sent  him  an  express, 
earnestly  desiring  him  to  return  home  *.     This  letter  com- 
ing to  his  hands  in  May,  1557^  he  immediately  communi- 
cated  it  to  his  congregation,  who  were  very  unwilling  to 
part  with  him  ^    but  having  consulted  with  Calvin  and 
other  worthy  ministers,  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
he  could  not  refuse  such  a  plain  call,  unless  he  would  de* 
clare  himself  rebellious  to  GOD,  and  unmerciful  to  his 
country.     The  congregation  upon  this  yielded  to  his  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  and  he  wrote  back  by  the  messengers 
who  brought  the  letter,  that  he  would  return  to  them 
with  all  reasonable  expedition.     Accordingly,  having  pro- 
vided for  his  congregation  at  Geneva,  he  left  them  in  the 
end  of  September,  and  came,  to  Dieppe,  in  his  way  to  Scot- 
land, on  the  twenty-fourth  of  October.     But  there  he  un- 
expectedly met  with  letters  from  thence,  contrary  to  U^c 
former,  informing  him,  that  new  consultations  wore  entered 
into,  and  advising  him, to  stayat  Dieppe  till  the  fnial  conclu- 
sion of  them.     This  was  further  also  explained  in  another 
letter,  directed  to  a  friend  of  Mr  Knox,  in  which  he  was 
told,  that  many  of  those  who  had  before  joined  in  this 
invitation,  were  becoming  inconstant,  and  began  to  draw 
back.      Upon   the   receipt   of   these  advices,  Mr   Knox 
wrote  an  expostulatory  letter  to  the  Lords  who  invited 
him,  concerning  their  rashness ;  in  which  he  denounced 
judgments  against  such  as  should  be  inconstant  in  the  re- 
ligion they  now  professed.     Besides  this,  he  wrote  seve- 
ral other  letters  from  Dieppe,  both  to  the  nobility  and  pro- 
fessors of  the  Reformed  religion  of  an  inferior  degree,  ex- 
horting them  to  constancy  in  their  profession,  and  giving 
some  useful  cautions  agajnst  the  errors  of  sectaries,  which 
grew  up  about  this  time  both  in  Germany  and  England. 

Mr  Knox  exciting  them  in  these  letters  to  a  greater 
degree  of  zeal  for  the  doctrine  they  had  espoused,  they 
came  at  last  to  this  resolution,  that  <  They  would  follow 

*  forth  their  purpose,  and  commit  themselves,  and  whaf- 
<  soever  GOD  had  given  them,   into  his  hands,  rather 

*  than  suffer  idolatry  to  reign,  and  thefeubjectsbe  defraud- 

*  ed  of  the  only  food  of  their  souls  j*  and  that  every  one 
might  be  assured  the  more  of  one  another,  a  common  bond 
or  covenant  was  made  and  entered  into  by  them,  dated  at 
Kdinburgh,  December  .^,  15j7f. 

Mr 

•  Tills  IfttfT  U  printtfcJ  in  \\\s  hlHoiy,  p.  97,  OS.  and  is  chuA  .^tir!:iur, 
March  10,  I/j.'C.  lo  which,  on  atcojiiit  ol  its  lcij;^lh,  v/c  arc  obligcti  la  rc> 
Icr  the  cufious  Rentier. 

t  The  coveljuiu    ma   ihui;  *   Wc  jierctivc  how   Lihan    in  ln«  rneni- 

'  hrris^ 
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Mr  Ktiox  returned  to  Geneva  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  J  5,j8,  and  tlie  same  year  he  printed  there  his  trea- 
tise, entitled,  "The  first  Yj\\n  of  the  Trumpet  against 
the  monstrous  Regiment  of  Women."  Mr  D.  Caldcr- 
wood  tiilces  notice  that  the  cri:cl  and  bloody  government  of 
Q,  Mary  of  England,  and  the  ciuleavours  of  Mary  of  LoT" 
ram,  queen  regent  of  Scotknti,  to  break  through  the  legal 
constitution,  and  introduce  tyrannical  government,  and 
the  domin  uion  of  the  French,  were  the  chief  motives 
■which  iiui'j :( d  Mr  Ki^ox  to  write  and  publish  this  piec3 ; 
riiat  writer  iJ.lds,  that  in  it  he  shews  his  erudition  and  va- 
riety of  re.ulii:g,  more  than  in  any  other  cf  his  treatises. 
However,  it  is  certain  it  made  a  great  noise,  and  was  the 
occasion  of  much  obloquy  and  leproach  against  him.  Yet 
it  was  much  approved  by  several  of  the  exiled  Protestants, 
though  di'-likeii  by  others.  Mr  Strype  observes,  that, 
«  After  tlie  death  of  K.  Edward,  tliough  Q.  Mary  was 
*  acknowleducd  by  the  far  greater  part  of  the  Protestants 

*  in 

•  ?\r's  thf  anTlcI.iiitis  of  cur  tyms  crmille  dctdi  raj;e,  fetkiiiT  to  clowi;- 

•  thrinj^  ami  to  tidiioy  tlic  eVangell  oi  Clirift  and  his  congregation,  aucht, 

•  a'.rord'.Di;  ro  oi.r  bouiuliti  dcwtle,  to   i\ryve  in  our  mailUris  caufe,   tvin 

•  u.>to  the  cVifh,  l;e'»  g  ceifj^ne  of  the   vidoric  in  him:  The  quhilk  our 

•  «^c':\ir*,  Iw  if'j;   Weill   coniidcrit,  wc   do  promeis   beforr  the  majcflie  of     " 

•  Grd  and  l.i;*  op  jjrf  Ration.     That  wc  be  is  grace,  fall  with  all  diii^frnce 
'  coniimmliie   '-ipple   (ur   haill   power,  ruhlbncc,  and   our  very    l)vcsto 

•  r-.ritu.'.!-,  fctfojdwaid,  and  cftabliih  the  mod  bh flit  word  of  God,  and 

•  i.i«.  cor.,:' ;V'i  •''•'' •    '*^'"^   f-11   labour  at  our   i^jfllbilitic   to  have  fuyth!uL 

•  n-.i-nittrj,  v':ii'  <•  ='»''d  rnwlie  tomlnifter  C  hriflis  evangel  and  raciamcnt^^ 

•  ♦•  l.isf  pv|<'ll.      V.r  !;.li   maiiJtcn   tharne,  niinfchc  thamc,  a;)d  dcfrncSt 

•  c!  .  :i  I ,  \hc    I. ..ill   coii-!.-;>:atio:i    of  (  h/ilt,  and   everye   member  tliciro^E" 
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•  wloif '.1  ivnvr  lb.  t  (i-is  intciui  tirr«uiecr  trubUcajtainft  the  f(»rfoid  eon-^— 

•  p;:i'.C«-ti<  n.    Ui.tn  •Iv.'  (iul'iik  I'.olic  word  and  congr'.'gation  we  do  join  n^     ^ 

•  a.t!  islfij  (•'i*'  i<. '.•uni'..  arr!  foiiiaik  tlic   congregation   of  fathan   with  aft.  1 

•  tl.'  itrpf.ifi;;  <im:is,  :.".oiiijiiitin!uus  and  idolarric  thereof.    And  niai rove  -mr 

•  L\\  ('eclair  o\w  •-  Ili-  r.'.'t)if  (tlie   cnvmics    tl-.airto,  be   this  our    faychfu  ^  1 

•  J  ■<  nicis  bc'N'if  <iod,  I'.xt.Hcd  to  lii-j  coi;ji;rtgaiion,  be  our  fuhfcriptioi&.K3 

•  ut  tl.ir  pri  fcii''. 

♦  .\\  J  i..:.i.'.-.ri'|-."  ■»!..•.  t'.ird  dny  of  nv.nr.bcr,  1557  ycirs. 
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*  A.  <■«  'f  oi  Argyll. 

*  (  W^x.K.  .ii  I.e. 

*  .■»U';i.'  '  n. 

*  AmIi'I  -AA  loi'.l  of  I-f-rni'. 

*  jtjlm  J'-iIkin  of  Lull,'  &c. 

(  ':'  Iv   ^r:'['i.j  ':i''onr.»>  ii'^.,  ll.at   frtiii    llils  I)ond,  tbofc  wlio  fv'paratccf 
fr.  <v  ;.c.|-  iy,  \ f  ■  (\'.r.cd  'lie  (Io/.^rf^j*h/i ;  bccaiile  in  it  they  oblijre  tlicin— 
i' :- c>  !t.«  U'.avii  /m',  let  A.rward,  and   e(ti.bl;ll)    the  molt  bleflcd  Woid  aH'' 
1  ;>'..•; '>;:j:'(/:;  ;  ;•:.<:  tii*;    nob'liry   wlio  a(!(])fcd  the  Reformed  intet'tf^t 
Y.c: \  t.-llid  '  'i<  •  I:>:di  of  ti.t  corigre^'ition.' 
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'  in  England,  yet  some  few  of  them  appeared  for  lady 

<  Jane  Grey ;  and  Mr  Goodman,  with  some  others,  de- 
^  clared  against  the  lawfulness  of  the  government  of  wo- 

<  men,  an  opinion  not  peculiar  to  them,  but  adopted  by 
^  several  learned  men,  and  maintained  by  the  whole  king- 
«  dom  of  France.  JThe  Protestants  in  England,  who  were 
*  of  this  opinion,  are  accounted  Mr  Knox's  disciples.* 
Mr  Strype  also  informs  us,  that  Fox  the  martyrologist  had 
expostulated  with  Knox  about  the  matter  of  "  The  Blast,'* 
and  that  Mr  Knox  returned  him  an  answer  in  a  letter^ 
datfed  at  Geneva,  March  18,  1558  ;  in  which  he  makes  a 
modest  apology  for  writing  this  book,  not  excusing  any 
vehement  or  rash  expressions  he  had  used  in  it,  but  still 
affirmed,  that  he  was  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  posi- 
tions laid  down  in  it.  He  designed  to  have  written  a  sub- 
sequent piece,  which  was  to  have  been  called  "  The  Se- 
cond Blast."  But  Q.  Mary  of  England  dying  soon  after 
"  The  First  Blast"  was  published,  and  he  having  a  great 
esteem  for  Q,  Elizabeth,  and  entertaining  great  hopes  of 
signal  advantages  to  the  Protestant  cause  from  her  govern- 
ment, whom  he  looked  upon  as  an  instrument  raised  up 
by  the  good  providence  of  GOP  for  the  good  of  his  peo- 
ple, he  went  no  farther. 

In  a  letter  to  secretary  Cecil,  dated  April  10,  1559,  Mr 
Knox  writes  thus  concerning  "  The  Blast."  <*  It  is  bruted, 
"  that  my  book  is,  or  shall  be  written  against.  If  so  be, 
'*  Sir,  I  greatly  fear,  that  flatterers  shall  rather  hurt  than 
*•'  help  the  matter,  which  they  would  seem  to  maintain  ; 
"  for  except  my  errors  be  plainly  shewn  and  confuted  by 
"  better  authority,  -than  by  such  laws  as  from  year  to 
"  year  may  and  do  change,  I  dare  not  promise  silence  in 
"  so  weighty  a  business,  lest  in  so  doing  I  should  appear 
"  to  betray  the  verity,  which  is  not  subject  to  the  muta- 
"  bility^f  the  time.  And  if  any  think  me  either  enemy 
"  to  the  person,  or  yet  to  the  regiment,  of  her  whom 
"  GOD  hath  now  promoted,  they  are  utterly  deceived 
"  of  me.  For  the  miraculous  work  of  GOD  comforting 
**  his  afflicted  by  an  infirm  vessel  I  do  acknowledge,  and 
*'  the  power  of  his  most  potent  hand  (raising  up  whom 
**  best  pleaseth  his  mercy,  to  suppress  such  as  fight  against 
<*  his  glory)  I  will  obey,  albeit,  that  both  nature  and 
♦*  GOD's  most  perfect  ordinance  repugn  to  such  regi- 
«  ment :  More  plainly  to  speak,  if  Q.  Elizabeth  shall 
<«  confess,  that  the  extraordinary  dispensation  of  GOD's 
<«  great  mercy,  maketh  lawful  unto  her,  which  both  ma- 
"  ture  and  GOD's  law  doth  deny  unto  all  women  •,  then 
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«  shall   none  in  England  be  more  willing  to  maintain  the 
"  lawful  authority  than  I  shall  be;  but  if  (GOD's  won- 
«  derous  Work  set  aside)  she  ground    (as   GOD    forbid) 
<<  the  justness  of  her  title,  upon  consuetude,  laws,  or  or- 
«  dinances  of  men,  then  I  am  assured,  that  as  such  fool- 
"  ish  presumption   doth  highly  ofl'end  GOD's    supreme 
•«  Majesty,  so  do  I  greatly  fear  that  her  ingratitude  shall 
«  not  long  want  punishment.     And  this,  in  the  name  of 
«*  the  eternal  Goil,    and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  (before 
"  whom  both  you  and  I  shall  stand  to  make  account  of  all 
**  counsel   we  give)  I  require  you  signify  unto  her  grace 
'«  in  my  name  ;  adding,  that  only  humility  and  dejection 
*<  of  herself  before  GOD  shall  be  the   firmity  and  stabi- 
*<  lity  of  her   throne,  which  I   know   shall  be  assaulted 
*«  more  ways  than  one.'*    He  wrote  also  in  the  same  strain 
to  Q.  Elizabeth  herself.     «  If  thus,  (says  he)  in  GOD's 
"  presence  you  humble  yourself,  as  in  my  heart  I  glorify 
«  God  for  that  rest  granted  to  his  afflicted    flock    within 
"  England,  under  you  a  weak  instrument ;  so  will  I,  with 
"  tonguj  and  pen  justify  your  authority  and  regiment,  as 
•<  the  Holy  Ghost  has  justified  the  same  in  Deborah,  that 
<<  blessed  mother  in  Israel.   But  if  the  premises  (as  GOD 
««  forbid)  neglected,  you  shall  begin  to  brag  of  your  birth> 
"  and  to  build  your  authority  and  regiment  upon  your 
«  own  law,  (flitter  you  who  so  list)  your  felicity   shall 
«  be  short."    There  was  this  year,  1559,  printed  at  Stras- 
burg,  an  answer  to  it,  written  by  John  Aylmer  an  exile, 
formerly  archdeacon  of  Stowe,  and  preceptor  to  lady  Jane 
Grey,  and  afterwards  made  bishop  of  London,  by  Q.  Eli- 
zabeth.    The  title  of  it  is,  *  An  Harborough  for  faithful 
and  true  Subjects,  against  the  late  blown  Blast  concern- 
ing the  Government  of  Women  5  wherein  are   confuted 
all  such  Reasons,  as  a  Stranger  of  late  made  in  that  be- 
half, with  an  Exhortation  to  Obedience.'     With  -M   de- 
ference we  conceive,  that  with  questions  of  this  kind  our* 
Reformers  had  nothing  to  do.     The  kingdom  of  Christ  is 
not  of  tins  worhl,  and  his  people  are  chosen,  expressly  out 
of  the  tjuorld.     Let  the  potsherds  of  the  earth  strive — but  the 
servants  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive.     They  are  pilgrims 
and    strangers    upon  earth,  and   as   such  walk,  or  should 
walk,  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  the  men  of  the  worlds 
Earthly  rule  or  dominion  stand  or  fall    according    to    the 
designs  of  Proviviencc  j  but  true  believers  belong  to  a  king- 
dom whicii   cannot  be  shaken.     The  whole  frame  of  it  is 
peafce  and  joy  hi  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and,  generally,  the  way 
to  it,  is  the  way  of  peace.     While,  therefore,  we  gladly 
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present  our  Readers  with  all  that  is  excellent  in  good 
men,  we  must  beg  leave  to  consider  that  they  were  but 
men^  and  that  we  do  not  mean  to  defend  or  propose  for 
examples  their  failings  and  infirmities  along  witii  their 
gifts  and  graces. 

We  will  only  add,  that  Stripe,  in  his  life  of  Aylmer, 
gives  a  summary  of  the  controversy,  which  was  handled 
by  Aylmer  with  great  decency  and  respect  to  Knox,  and 
with  the  fairer  advantage  of  the  argument.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  Aylmer  was  naturally  of  a  warm  tem* 
per  ;  and  therefore  this  conduct  may  well  be  imputed  to 
his  great  regard  for  his  opponent.  Indeed,  he  says  him- 
self, that  he  believes  Knox  would  not  be  offended  on  his 
proving  the  truth  to  be  against  him.     <  For,  (adds  he)  I 

*  have  that  opinion  of  the  man's  honesty  and  godliness^ 
«  that  he  will  not  disdain  to  hear  better  reasons,  nor  be 
«  loth  to  be  taught  in  any  thing  he  misseth ;  knowing 
«  that  no  man's  judgment  is  so  sound,  no  man's  wit  so 

*  ripe,  no  man's  learning  so  perfect,  but  he  may  some- 
«  times  miss  the  question,  and  fall  into  error.'  Stkype's 
Life  of  Aylmer,  p.  238. 

In  April  1559,  he  determined  to  return  to  his  native 
country  ;  and  having  a  strong  desire  in  his  way  thither  to 
visit  those  in  England,  to  whom  he  had  formerly  preached 
the  gospel,  he  applied  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  his  old  ac- 
quaintance, to  procure  leave  for  that  purpose.  But  this 
petition  was  so  far  from  being  granted,  that  the  messen- 
ger, whom  he  sent  to  solicit  that  favour,  very  narrowly 
escaped  imprisonment.  Upon  this  he  made  the  best  of 
his  way  to  Scotland,  where  he  arrived  on  the  second  day 
of  May,  1559,  and  was  very  active  in  promoting  the  Re- 
formation there,  as  appears  from  the  second  book  of  hia 
history,  which  contains  a  full  account  of  his  conduct, 
till  the  Protestants  were  obliged  to  apply  to  England.  For 
carrying  on  which  transaction,  in  July  this  year,  he  was 
pitched  upon  to  meet  Sir  William  Cecil,  incognito  at  Stam- 
ford* ;  but  his  journey  being  retarded  by  the  danger  of 
passing  near  the  French,  who  lay  at  Dunbar,  he  was  after- 
Mrards  sent  in  company  with  Mr  Robert  Hamilton,  ano- 
ther Protestant  minister,  to  negotiate  these  affairs  between 
the  Protestants  in  Scotland  and  Q.  Elizabeth.  When  they 
came  to  Berwick,  they  remained  some  days  with  Sir  James 
Grofts  the  governor,  who  undertook  to  manage  their  busi- 
ness 

•  Sir  William  Cecils   Ktter   desirine  that  meeting,  is  elated  at  Ox.ford, 
]u!^  \^\X\y  15^<J,  aod  priotcd  in  Knox*:t  Iii»ioiy,  p.  ^ii'i,  i^lS. 
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ness  for  them,  and  advised  them  to  return  home ;  which 
they  did.  Secretary  Cecil  sent  also  an  answer  to  the  Pro- 
testant nobility  and  gentry,  concerning  their  proposals  to 
Q.  Elizabeth  ;  which  was  so  general,  that  they  were  very 
near  resolving  to  break  off  the  negotiation,  had  not  Mr 
Knox  interposed  with  so  much  earnestness,  that  they  al- 
lowed him  once  more  to  write  to  the  secretarv. 

To  Knox's  letter  there  was  quickly  sent  an  answer,  de- 
siring that  some  person  of  credit  might  be  sent  to  confer 
with  the  English  at  Berwick  ;  and  the  same  letter  informed 
them,  that  there  was  a  sum  of  money  ready  to  be  deli- 
vered for  carrying  on  the  common  cause ;  assuring  them, 
that  if  the  lords  of  the  congregation  were  willing  to  enter 
into  a  league  with  Q.  Elizabeth  upon  honourable,  terms, 
they  should  want  neither  men  nor  money.  Upon  this 
answer,  Mr  Henry  Balnaveis,  a  man  well  respected  in 
both  kingdoms,  was  sent  to  Berwick,  who  soon  returned 
with  a  sum  of  money,  which  defrayed  the  public  expence 
till  November  ;  when  John  Cockburne  of  Ormiston  being 
sent  for  the  second  support,  received  it,  but  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Earl  Both  well,  who  took  the  money  from  him.. 
In  the  interim,  Mr  Knox  was  chosen  minister  of  Edin- 
burgh in  July ;  but  being  obliged  to  attend  the  lords, 
while  the  agreement  was  in  dependance,  Mr  Willock  was 
left  in  Edinburgh  to  officiate  in  his  room.  The  effect  of 
these  negotiations  was  the  sending  an  army  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  which  being  joined  bj 
almost  all  the  great  men  in  Scotland,  at  last  a  peace  was 
procured  and  concluded  between  the  two  kingdoms,,  on 
the  eighth  of  July  in  the  year  1 560. 

Mr  Knox  and  the  rest  who  had  formed  themselves  into 
congregations,  being  freed  by  this  peace  from  any  disturb- 
ance, made  several  regulations  for  the  farther  propagating 
and  establishing  the  Protestant  religion ;  and  in  order  to 
have  the  Reformed  doctrine  preached  through  the  king- 
dom, a  division  was  made  of  it  into  twelve  districts  (for 
the  whole  number  of  the  reformed  ministers  at  this  time 
was  only  twelve,)  and  the  district  of  Edinburgh  was  as- 
signed to  Mr  Knox.  These  twelve  ministers  also  com- 
posed a  confession  of  faith,  which  was  afterwards  ratified 
by  parliament  j  they  also  compiled  the  first  books  of  dis^ 
cipline  for  that  church. 

In  December  this  year,  Mr  Knox  buried  his  first  wife 
Margery  Eowes,  an  English  woman,  for  whose  loss  he  was 
much  grieved.  In  January  the  following  year,  viz.  1561, 
we  find  our  Author  engaged  in  a  dispute  concerning  the 
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controverted  points  of  religion,  against  Mr  Alexander 
Anderson,  sub-principal  of  the  King's-college  at  Aberdeen, 
and  Mr  John  Leslie,  parson  of  Une,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Ross. 

In  March  1 560- 1 ,  Mr  John  Spottiswood  was  admitted 
superintendant  «f  Lothian  by  Mr  Knox.  And  the  same 
year,  August  20th,  1561,  the  queen  arrived  at  Leith  from 
France.  From  her  first  arrival,  her  majesty  set  up  a  pri- 
vate mass  in  her  own  chapel,  which  afterwards,  by  her 
protection  and  countenance,  was  much  more  frequented  : 
This  excited  the  zeal  of  Mr  Knox,  who  expressed  himself 
with  great  warmth  against  allowing  it ;  and  an  act  of  the 
privy-council  being  proclaimed  at  the  market-cross  of 
Edinburgh,  forbidding  any  disturbance  to  be  given  to  this 
practice  under  pain  of  death,  on  the  twenty- fifth  of  that 
month,  Mr  Knox  openly,  in  his  sermon  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing, declared,  "  that  one  mass  was  more  frightful  to 
*«  him,  than  ten  thousand  armed  enemies,  landed  in  any 
«*  part  of  the  realm."  This  freedom  of  speech  gave  great 
offence  to  the  court,  and  the  queen  herself  had  a  long 
conference  with  him  upon  that  and  other  subjects.  In 
this  conference,  her  majesty  having  charged  him  with  writ- 
ing the  *'  Blast,"  he  avows  it,  and  then  proceeds  thus : 
<*  I  hear  that  an  Englishman  hath  written  against  it,  but 
«  I  have  not  read  him.  If  he  hath  sufficiently  improved 
**  my  reasons,  and  established  his  contrary  propositions 
*<  with  as  evident  testimonies  as  I  have  done  mine,  I 
"  shall  not  be  obstinate,  but  shall  confess  my  error  and 
*<  ignorance.  But  to  this  hour  I  have  thought,  and  yet 
«  think  myself  alone  to  be  more  able  to  sustain  the  things 
«  affirmed  in  that  my  Work,  than  any  ten  in  Europe 
*<  shall  be  able  to  corifute  it."  The  queen  likewise 
charged  him  with  denying  her  just  authority  :  To  which 
he  pleads  the  privilege  of  the  learned  in  all  ages,  and 
cites  Plato  in  particular,  who  had  publicly  taught  doc- 
trines contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  without  disturb- 
ing the  society,  bearing  with  patience  the  errors  and  im- 
perfections which  they  could  not  amend.  "  Even  so, 
**  (says  he,)  madam,  am  I  content  to  do  in  uprightness 
«•  of  heart,  atid  with  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience 
«  I  have  communicate  my  judgment  to  the  world ;  if 
<*  the  realme  finds  no  inconveniency  in  the  regiment  of 
*«  a  woman,  that  which  they  approve  shall  I  not  farther 
<<  disallow  than  within  my  own  breast,  but  I  shall  be  as 
**  well  content  to  live  under  your  grace  as  Paul  was  to 
«<  live  under  Nero ;  and  my  hope  is,  (concludes  he,)  that 
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«  SO  long  as  you  defile  not  your  hands  with  the  blood  of 
<*  the  saints  of  GOD,  that  neither  I  nor  the  book  shall 
<^  either  hurt  you  or  your  authority ;  for,  in  very  deed, 
"  Madame,  that  book  was  written  most  especially  against 
*<  that  wicked  Jeiebel  of  England."  What  part  he  bore 
in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  during  the  jemainder  of  this 
year,  1561,  may  be  seen  in  his  History,  to  which  we  refer 
the  curious  Reader. 

In  the  year  1562,  we  find  him  employed  in  reconciling 
the  earls  of  Bothwell  and  Arran,  which  is  an  evidence 
how  much  he  was  regarded  by  the  most  eminent  persons 
of  the  kingdom,  and  how  much  interest  he  had  with  them. 
The  same  year,  the  queen  being  informed  that  her  uncles 
were  like  to  recover  their  former  interests  at  the  court  of 
France,  received  the  news  with  great  joy  :  Mr  Knox  hear- 
ing of  her  behaviour,  and  apprehending  that  the  power 
of  the  queen's  relations  would  produce  dismal  effects,  in 
prejudice  of  the  Reformed  interest  in  these  parts,  thought 
fit  to  preach  a  sermon,  wherein  *<  he  taxed  the  ignorance, 
"  vanity,  and  despite  of  princes,  against  all  virtue,  and 
**  against  all  those  in  whom  hatred  of  vice  and  love  of 
/«  virtue  appeared."  This  and  other  expressions,  in  re- 
proof of  dancing  for  joy  at  the  displeasure  taken  against 
GOD's  people,  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  queen,  her 
majesty  sent  for  him,  and  had  a  second  conference  with 
him.  The  message  was  brought  by  Alexander  Cockburne, 
who  had  been  formerly  his  scholar,  and  the  conference 
ended  with  the  queen's  declaring,  she  had  been  misin- 
formed. This  year  he  was  appointed,  by  the  general 
assembly,  commissioner  to  the  counties  of  Kyle  and  Gallo- 
way ;  and,  by  his  influence,  several  of  the  most  eminent 
gentlemen  of  Kyle,  Cunningham,  and  Carrick,  entered 
into  a  bond,  or  covenant  at  Air,  either  the  same,  or  one 
similar  to  that  entered  into  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1557, 
which  was  subscribed  September  the  fourteenth,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

Mr  Knox  went  from  the  shire  of  Air  and  Nithsdale  and 
Galloway,  and  had  several  conferences  about  matters  of 
great  importance  with  the  master  of  Maxwell ;  and  from 
this  county  he  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  giving 
hint  cautions  against  both  the  bishop  of  St  Andrews  and 
the  earl  of  Huntly,  whose  counsels  he  judged  might  prove 
prejudicial  to  the  Reformed  interest.  At  this  time  he  ac- 
cepted a  challenge  made  by  an  eminent  person  -•mong  the 
Papists,  a  Mr  Quintin  Kennedy,  a  son  of  the  house  of 
Cassils,  to  a  public  dispute  about  the  mass,  which  was 
^  held 
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held  in  the  village  of  Maybole,  in  Carrick,  and  continued 
for  the  space  of  three  days,  and  was  afterwards  printed. 

In  tlie  beginning  of  the  queen's  first  parliament,  in 
May,  1563,  Mr  Knox  endeavoured  to  excite  the  earl  of 
Murray  to  appear  with  zeal  and  courage,  to  get  the  arti- 
cles of  Leith  established  by  law  ;  but  finding  him  cooler 
than  he  expected,  there  followed  a  breach  between  them, 
which  continued  for  a  year  and  a  half.  And  after  the 
bill  was  rejected,  the  parliainent  not  being  dissolved,  he 
preached  a  sermon  before  a  great  many  of  the  members, 
in  which  he  expressed  his  sense  of  that  matter  with  vehe- 
mency,  and  at  the  close  declared  his  abhorrency  of  the 
queen's  marrying  a  Papist.  This  gave  great  offtnce  to 
the  court  J  and  hor  majc-Ay,  sending  for  him,  expressed 
much  passion,  and  thought  to  have  punished  him,  but  was 
prevailed  upon  to  desist  at  that  time. 

The  ensuing  year,  Lord  Darnley  being  married  to  the 
queen,  was  advised  by  the  Protestants  about  court  to  hear 
Mr  Knox  preach,  as  thinking  it  would  contribute  much 
to  procure  the  good-will  of  the  people.  At  their  desire 
he  went,  on  the  nineteenth  of  August,  to  the  high-church, 
but  was  so  much  offended  at  the  sermon,  that  he  com- 
plained to  the  council,  who  immediately  ordered  Mr  Knox 
before  them,  and  forbad  him  to  preach  for  several  days. 
His  text  was  in  Isaiah  xxvi.  13 — 17.  O  Lord  our  GODy 
other  lords  than  thou  have  reigned  over  uSj  isc.  From  these 
words  he  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  government  of 
wicked  princes,  who  for  the  sins  of  the  people  are  sent  as 
tyrants  and  scourges  to  plague  them.  And  amongst  other 
things,  he  said,  "  that  GOD  sets  in  that  room,  (for  the 
«<  offences  and  ingratitude  of  the  people,}  boys  and  wo- 
*<  men."  There  were  also  some  other  words  uttered  by 
him  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  king,  as  "  that 
*<  GOD  justly  punished  Ahab  and  his  posterity,  because 
*<  he  would  not  take  order  with  that  harlot  Jezebel." 
These  words  the  council  told  him  had  given  great  offence 
to  his  majesty,  and  they  desired  him  to  abstain  from 
preaching  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  and  let  Mr  Craig  sup- 
ply tlie  place.  He  answered,  that  he  had  spoken  nothing 
but  according  to  his  text ;  and  if  the  church  would  com- 
mand him  cither  to  speak  or  abstain,  he  would  obey  so 
far  as  the  word  of  God  would  permit  him.  The  pub- 
lisher of  Mr  Knox's  history  in  4to  adds  in  the  margin, 
that  in  answering  he  said  more  than  he  had  preached  \ 
for  he  added,  <<  that  as  the  king  had  for  pleasure  of  the 
«<  queen  gone  to  mass,  and  dishonoured  the  Lord  GOD, 
*<  80  should  GOD  in  his  justice  make  her  an  instrument 
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"  of  his  ruin  ;"  and  so  it  fell  out  in  a  very  short  time  f 
but  the  queen  being  incensed  at  these  words,  fell  into 
tears,  and  to  please  her,  John  Knox  must  abstain  from 
preaching  for  a  time. 

.  The  general  assembly,  which  met  in  December  this  year 
m  their  fourth  session,  appointed  Mr  Knox  to  draw  up 
a  consolatory  letter  in  their  name,  to  encourage  ministers, 
exhorters,  and  readers,  to  continue  in  their  vocations, 
which  many  were  under  great  temptation  to  leave  for 
want  of  subsistence,  and  to  exhort  the  professors  of  the 
realm  to  supply  their  necessities.  He  was  also  appointed 
ty  this  assembly  to  visit,  preach,  and  plant,  tlie  kirks  of 
the  south,  till  the  next  assembly,  and  to  remain  as  long 
as  he  could  at  that  work. 

Mr  Knox  requested  the  general  assembly,  which  met  at 
Edinburgh  in  December,  1 566^  that  he  might  have  leave 
to  go  to  England  to  visit  two  of  his  sons,  probably  then  at 
school,  and  for  necessary  affairs  in  that  kingdom.  Before 
he  set  out,  he  had  ample  testimonials  from  the  assembly 
of  his  life,  doctrine,  and  usefulness,  and  was  by  them-  re- 
commended to  all  to  whom  he  should  come.  The  assem- 
bly limited  his  abode  in  England  to  the  meeting  of  the 
next  general  assembly,  to  be  held  in  June  following. 
The  general  assembly  being  informed,  that  some  worthy 
and  learned  divines  in  England  were  prosecuted  by  the 
bishops,  because  they  refused  to  use  the  habits  appointed 
by  law  for  church-men,  caused  a  letter  to  be  written  and 
sent  by  Mr  Knox,  in  which  with  great  earnestness  they 
intreated,  that  they  might  deal  gently  with  such  ministers 
as  scrupled  the  use  of  those  vestments.  As  this  letter  is 
too  long  for  our  insertion,  we  must  refer  those  that  are 
curious  to  read  it,  either  to  bishop  Spottiswood's  History 
of  the  Troubles  at  Frankfort,  or  to  Mr  Strype's  Life  of 
Archbishop  Parker. 

In  the  year  1567,  Mr  Knox  preached  a  sermon  at  tjie 
coronation  of  K.  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  and  after- 
wards the  First  of  Great  Britain.  This  sermon  is  much 
commended  by  Buchanan  in  his  History  of  Scotland.  This 
year  is  very  remarkable  in  Scotland,  upon  account  of  the 
great  turn  of  affairs  there  by  Q.  Mary's  resigning  the  go- 
vernment, and  by  the  appointment  of  the  earl  of  Murray 
to  be  regent.  The  first  parliament  which  was  called  by 
the  earl  met  on  the  fifteenth  of  December.  It  wa^  a  very 
numerous  convention  of  all  the  estates,  and  Mr  Knox 
preached  a  very  zealous  sermon  at  the  opening  of  it ;  and 
|ie  was  extremely  afflicted  at  the  regent's  death  in  1569* 
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We  are  told  that  he  apprehcndeil  the  interest  of  religion 
would  be  exposed  to  the  utmost  danger  by  the  earl  of 
Murray,  or  regent's  fall ;  and,  on  that  account,  expressed 
himself  with  great  concern  both  in  public  and  private. 

In  the  year  1571,  the  Hamiltons  and  others,  who  had 
entered  into  a  combination  against  the  earl  of  Lennox,  then 
regent,  began  to  fortify  the  town  of  Edinburgh.  While 
they  were  tlius  employeil,  a  council  was  held  by  them  in 
the  castle  on  the  fourth  of  May,  where  the  laird  of 
Grainge,  captain  of  the  castle,  proposed  that  they  might 
give  security  for  the  person  of  Mr  Knox,  which  was  also 
inuch  desired  by  the  town's-people.  The  Hamiltons  an- 
swered, that  they  could  not  promise  him  security  upon 
their  honour,  because  there  were  many  in  the  town  who 
loved  him  not,  besides  other  disorderly  people,  that  mi^t 
do  him  harm  without  their  knowledge.  Upon  this  an- 
swer, which  plainly  shewed  no  good  intention  to  Mr 
Knox,  his  friends  in  the  town,  ^ith  Mr  Craig  his  col- 
league at  their  head,  intreated  him  to  leave  the  place,  by 
reason  of  the  impending  danger  to  him,  and  to  them  too 
upon  his  account,  in  defending  him  from  the  attempts  of 
the  contrary  party  ;  which,  being  also  the  strongest,  would 
most  probably  be  able  to  execute  their  designs  against  him. 
Accordingly,  leaving  Edinburgh  on  the  fifth  of  May,  he 
went  first  to  Abbotshall  in  Fife,  and  thence  to  St  Andrews, 
where  he  remained  till  the  twenty-third  of  August,  in  the 
year  1S72. 

That  year  there  was  a  convention  of  the  ministers  at 
Leith,  where  it  was  agreed,  that  a  certain  kind  of  episco- 
pacy should  be  introduced  into  the  church,  which  was 
zealously  opposed  by  our  Reformer.  The  matter  stood 
thus :  The  courtiers  had  got  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
revenues  of  the  bishoprics,  but  they  could  not  get  a  colour- 
able title  to  these  rents,  as  the  law  then  stood,  except 
they  had  a  conveyance  from  those  who  had  the  title  of 
bishops  ;  for  this  reason  it  was  thought  a  good  expedient 
by  the  great  ones,  who  had  a  longing  mind  to  enjoy  the 
profits  of  the  bishoprics,  that  this  sort  of  bishops  should 
be  brought  into  the  church,  and  indeed  all  of  them,  by 
certain  pactions,  conveyed  the  far  greater  part  of  the  re- 
venues to  their  patrons,  reserving  a  very  small  part  to 
themselves.  Among  the  rest,  the  archbishopric  of  St 
Andrews  coming  to  the  share  of  the  earl  of  Morton,  that 
nobleman  designed  Mr  John  Douglass,  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity thiere,  in  whom  his  lordship  had  an  entire  confi- 
dence to  be  elected  to  that  see:  For  this  purpose  the 
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electors  were  convened  February  8th,  1572,  where,  after 
some  opposiiion,  he  was  elected  archbishop.  Mr  Knox 
being  then  in  St  Andrews,  was  much  displeased  with  this 
election  \  and  the  next  Lord*s-day,  being  to  preach  in 
the  forenoon  where  the  earl  of  Morton  was  present,  he 
not  only  peremptorily  refused  to  inaugurate  and  receive 
the  new-elected  bishop,  but  publicly  denounced  an  ana- 
thema both  to  the  giver  and  receiver  of  this  bishopric. 
Notwithstanding  this  opposition,  Mr  Douglass  was  ad- 
mitted archbishop  according  to  the  order  for  admitting 
auperintendants  and  ministers ;  for  they  had  not  as  yet 
framed  any  particular  form  for  admitting  bishops.  Mr 
J.  Rutherford,  provost  of  the  Old  College  of  St  Andrew's, 
and  messieurs  Arch,  and  John  Ham'dton,  professors  in  the 
New  College,  spread  a  report  next  week,  that  Mr  Knox's 
opposition  to  tlfe  bishops  proceeded  from  a  pique  that  he 
was  not  elected  himself.  Tliis  coming  to  his  ears,  he 
vindicated  himself  from  the  pulpit  next  Lord's-day,  in 
words  to  the  following  purpose :  «  I  have  refused  a  far 
"  greater  bishopric  than  ever  it  was,  which  I  might  have 
^<  had  with  the  favour  of  greater  men  tlian  ever  he  had 
•<  his ;  I  did  and  do  repine,  not  from  malecontent,  but 
<«  for  the  discharge  of  my  conscience,  that  the  kirk  of 
*<  Scotland  be  not  subject  to  that  order."  This  seems  to 
refer  to  the  offer  that  we  have  observed  was  made  him  of 
a  bishopric  in  England  in  Edward  Vlth's  time. 

1  he  troubles  of  the  country  being  much  abated,  and 
the  people  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
it,  being  returned,  they  sent  two  of  their  number,  viz. 
Nicol.  Edward  and  John  Johnston,  scribe,  to  St  Andrews, 
to  invite  Mr  Kiiox  to  return  to  them,  and  to  ask  his  ad* 
vice  about  the  choice  of  another  minister  to  assist  him 
during  the  time  of  the  troubles  :  For  they  were  exceed- 
ingly displeased  with  the  conduct  of  Mr  Craig  during 
the  times  of  the  troubles,  he  having  made  too  great 
compliance,  as  they  thought,  witli  those  who  appeared 
against  the  authority  of  the  young  king  and  his  regents, 
and  were  unwilling  any  longer  to  submit  to  his  ministers. 
With  their  commissioners  they  sent  a  letter,  inviting  hin> 
to  return. 

The  superintendant  of  Lothian  was  with  them,  when 
they  presented  the  letter  •,  which,  when  Mr  Knox  had 
perused,  he  consented  to  return  upon  this  condition,  that 
Jie  should  not  be  desired  in  any  sort  to  cease  speaking 
against  the  treasonable  dealings  of  those  who  held  out  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh ;  and  this'  he  desired  them  to  signify 
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to  the  whole  of  the  brethren,  lest  they  should  repent  after- 
lirards  of  his  austerity  against  those  in  the  castle,  or  fear  to 
be  treated  the  worse  on  his  account ;  and  after  his  return» 
he  repeated  these  words  more  than  once  to  his  friends 
there,  before  he  entered  the  pulpit  \  they  answered,  that 
they  never  meant  to  put  a  bridle  on  his  tongue,  but  de- 
sired him  to  speak  according  to  his  conscience,  as  in  for- 
tner  times.     They  also  requested  his  advice  in  the  choice 
of  a  minister  ;  and,  after  some  debates,  they  agreed  upon 
Mr  James  Lawson,  sub- principal  of  the  King's  College 
at  Aberdeen.  Mr  Knox  left  St  Andrews,  August  17th,  and 
came  to  Leith  on  the  twenty -third.     Upon  the  last  day  of 
that  month,  he  preached  in  the  great  kirk ;  but  his  voice 
was  become  very  weak,  and  therefore  he  desired  another 
place  to  teach  in,  where  his  voice  might  be  heard,  if  it 
were  but  to  a  hundred  persons  ;  which  was  granted.    Im- 
mediately after  this  agreement  conunissioners  were  sent, 
by  whom  Mr  Knox  sent  the  following  letter. 

"  Dear  Brother, 

<<  SEEING  GOD  of  his  mercy,  far  above  my  ex- 
«<  pectdtion,  hath  called  me  once  again  to  Edinburgh,  and 
«  yet  I  feel  nature  so  decayed,  and  daily  to  decay,  that  I 
*«  look  not  for  a  long  continuance  of  my  battle,  I  would 
«  gladly  once  discharge  my  conscience,  unto  your  bosom,. 
«  and  unto  the  bosom  of  others,  in  whom  I  think  the 
«  fear  of  GOD  remaineth.  If  I  had  the  ability  of  body, 
««  I  should  not  have  put  you  to  the  pains  to  which!  rc- 
«  quire  you  now,  that  is,  once  to  visit  me,  that  we  may 
<^  confer  together  of  heavenly  things ;  for  in  earth  there  b 
«  no  stability  except  the  kirk  of  Jesus  Christ,  ever  fight- 
«<  ing  under  tlie  cross,  to  whose  protection  I  heartily  com- 
"  mit  you. 

**  From  Edinburgh,  seventh  of  September,  1572. 

"  Accelerey  mi  f rater ^  alioqui  serh  veniesT 

Mr  Lawson  came  to  Edinburgh  September  1 5th,  and 
preached  on  the  Friday  after,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  people,  and  continued  preaching,  till  he  was  admitted 
to  the  charge  of  the  ministry  at  Edinburgh.  Mr  Knox 
preached  in  the  Tolbooth  as  long  as  he  had  strength  of 
body  \  but  his  health  was  greatly  impaired  by  the  news  of 
the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  at  Paris  about  this  tune. 
It  was  brought  to  Edinburgh  about  the  twelfth  of  Sep« 
tember,  by  Mr  Killigrew,  ambassador  from  Q.  Elizabeth. 
However,  he  introduced  it  into  his  next  sermon,  with  his 
iisual  denaaciation  of  GOD'g  vengeance  thereon^  which 

he 
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he  desired  the  French  ambassador,  monsieur  La  Croque, 
might  be  acquainted  with.  The  denunciation  was  to  this 
purport,  «  Sentence  is  pronounced  in  Scotland  against  that 
«  murderer  the  king  of  France,  and  GOD's  vengeance 
«<  shall  never  depart  from  him  nor  his  house  ,  but  his  name 
<^  shall  remain  an  execration  to  posterity ;  and  none,  that 
<<  shall  come  of  his  loins,  shall  enjoy  the  kingdom  in 
*<  peace  and  quietness,  unless  repentance  prevent  GOD's 
*<  judgment."  The  ambassador  being  told  it,  applied  to 
the  regent  and  council,  and  complained  that  his  master 
was  called  a  traitor  and  murderer  of  his  subjects,  under 
a  promise  and  trust ;  and  desired  that  an  edict  might  be 
published,  prohibiting  the  subjects  of  Scotland  to  speak 
any  thing  to  the  dishonour  of  his  master,  especially  the 
ministers  in  their  sermons.  This  was  waved  by  the 
council,  and  the  ambassador  was  told,  that  they  could 
not  hinder  the  ministers  from  speaking  even  against  them- 
selves. 

On  Sunday,  November  the  ninth,  in  the  year  1572,  he 
admitted  Mr  Lawson,  a  minister  of  Edinburgh.  Bat  his 
voice  was  so  weak,  that  very  few  could  hear  him  ;  he  de^ 
clared  the  mutual  duty  between  a  minister  and  his  flock  ; 
he  praised  GOD,  who  had  given  them  one  in  his  room^ 
who  was  now  unable  to  teach,  and  desired  that  GOD 
might  augment  his  graces  to  him  a  thousand  fold  above 
that  which  he  had,  if  it  were  his  pleasure,  and  ended  with 
pronouncing  the  blessing.  From  this  day  he  hastened  to 
his  end.  Upon  the  eleventh,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
cough  and  great  pains  of  the  body  •,  breathing,  continu- 
ally, with  more  and  more  dilTiculty,  till  he  breathed  his 
last.  When  his  friends  advised  him  to  send  for  some  phy- 
sicians, he  smilingly  consented  j  saying,  ^*  I  would  not 
•<  cither  despise,  or  neglect,  ordinary  means ;  but  of  this 
«<  I  am  certain,  that  GOD  will  shortly  put  an  end  to  my 
*«  warfare  below.'* 

The  day  after,  he  ordered  his  servants  to  be  paid  their 
wages ;  whom,  at  the  same  time,  he  earnestly  exhorted 
<<  to  walk  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  and  to  live  so,  as  be- 
<^  came  Christians  educated  in  that  family."  His  disorder 
growing  worse  and  worse,  he  was  forced  to  pretermit  his 
ordinary  method  of  reading ;  which  used  to  be,  every 
day,  some  chapters  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the 
Old,  particularly  the  Psalms;  and  some  useful  portion 
of  ecclesiastical  history.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  requested 
his  wife  (Margaret  Stewart,  a  devout  woman,  and  a  most 
aiFectionate  partner  of  his  faith  and  careS;)  and  Richard 
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Ballantme,  his  scorant,  ^vho  was  always  very  dear  to  him 
for  his  remarkable  piety,  that  they  would  take  care  to  read 
to  him,  eyery  day  while  he  lived,  the  seventeenth  chapter  of 
St  John's  gospel,  one  or  other  of  the  chapters  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  and  the  fifty- third  chapter  of  Isaiah : 
Which  injunction  they  never  once  omitted. 

He  was  always  peculiarly  fond  of  the  book  of  Psalms^ 
GOD  having  greatly  blessed  them  to  his  soul.  With  some 
select  portions  of  those  admirable  compositions,  he  wa» 
much  comforted  in  life,  and  strengthened  in  death. 

The  day  following,  he  rose  from  his  bed  by  seven 
o'clock  :  And  being  asked,  <  Why,  when  he  was  so  weak 
«  and  sick,  he  would  not  rather  chuse  to  rest  himself  ?*  he 
answered,  "  I  have  been  this  whole  night  taken  up  with 
**  the  meditation  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  my 
*<  Lord  ;  and  would  with  joy  get  into  the  pulpit,  that  1 
*«  might  communicate  to  others  the  comfort  I  have  inward- 
"  ly  enjoyed  from  reflecting  on  tliat  blessed  subject."  So 
intent  was  he  on  the  work  of  tlie  Lord,  even  to  his  last 
breath  ;  and  when,  for  want  of  strength,  he  could  scarce 
be  lifted  out  of  bed  by  the  assistance  of  two  servants  ! 

A  few  days  after,  he  sent  for  all  the  ministers  of  the 
several  churches  in  Edinburgh,  to  whom,  being  assembled 
round  his  bed,  he  thus  addressed  himself:  *<  That  day  is 
«*  now  at  hand,  which  I  have  so  often  and  intensely 
*<  longed  for;  in  which,  having  finished  my  labours,  and 
<<  gone  through  my  various  sorrows,  I  shall  be  dissolved, 
"  and  be  with  Christ.  And  I  appeal  to  GOD,  whom  I 
•'  have  served  in  the  Spirit  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  that 
*<  I  have  taught  nothing  but  the  true  and  solid  doctrines 
**  of  his  word  :  Having  made  this  my  main  view,  through 
**  the  whole  course  of  my  ministry,  to  instruct  the  igno- 
^  rant }  to  edify  and  comfort  believers  •,  lift  up  and  con- 
*<  firm,  with  the  promises  of  grace,  those  who  were  weak> 
*<  fearful,  and  doubting,  through  the  fear  of  wrath  and 
<<  and  consciousness  of  sin  *,  and  to  beat  down  haughty  re- 
<*  bellious  sinners,  with  the  threatcnings  and  terrors  of  the 
««  Lord.  And  although  many  have  frequently  complained 
«<  of  my  harshness  in  preaching,  yet,  GOD  knows,  that 
«  I  did  not  thus  deal  out  thunders  and  severity,  from^ 
"  hatred  to  the  persons  of  any  :  Though  this  I  will  ac-^ 
^  knowledge,  that  the  sins,  in  which  tliey  indulged  them- 
«  selves,  were  the  objects  of  my'keenest  hatred  and  resent- 
*<  ment  \  and,  in  my  whole  ministry,  this  was  my  single 
^  aim,  if  I  might  by  any  means  gain  over  their  souls  to 
^  the  Lord«     My  motive,  for  speaking  freely  and  plainly, 

"  what- 
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«•  whatever  the  Lord  gave  me  to  say,  without  jcespect  of 
«<  persons,  was  nothing  but  reverence  to  that  GOD,  who 
«*  called  me  by  his  grace,  and  made  me  the  dispenser  of 
**  his  divine  mysteries :  Before  whose  tribunal  I  knew  I 
«  must  one  day  stand,  to  give  account  for  my  discharge 
««  of  that  embassy  and  commission  wherewith  he  had  in- 
««  vested  me.     Wherefore  I  profess,  before  GOD  and  hia 
<«  holy  angels,  that  I   have  never  knowingly  adulterated 
**  his  sacred  word,  ^e/d  tack  any  of  his  counsels  from  my 
«  people,  studied  to  please  men,  or  give  way  to  my  own 
•*  or  other  corrupt  affections  or  secular  interest ;  but  have 
«  faithfully  expended  the  talents  committed  to  me,  for 
'*  the  good  of  the  church  over  whom  I  was  in  the  Lord. 
«*  To  the  truth  of  this,  my  conscience  beareth  testimony  ; 
**  which  is  a  comfort  to  me,  notwithstanding  the  various 
««  slanders  which  some  have  made  it  their  business  to  cast' 
•^  upon  me.     And  do  ye,  my  dearest  brethren  in  the  faith' 
*'  and  labour  of  Jesus,  persist  in  the  everlasting  truths  of 
«  his  gospel :  Look  diligently  to  the  flocks,  with  whose 
<<  oversight  GOD  hath  intrusted  you  j  and  which  he  hath 
•<  redeemed  to  himself  by  the  blood  of  his  Son.     And 
«  do  you,  my  brother  Lawson,  fight  the  good  fight,  and 
«  finish  the  work  of  GOD,  to  which  you  are  called,  with 
««  alacrity  and  faithfulness.     May  GOD  shower  down  his 
"  blessing  from  on  high,  upon  you  and  your  several  charges 
«  in  this  city !  which,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  hold' 
^  f^  those  doctrines  of  truth,  which  they  have  heard  of 
««  me,  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  be  able  to  prevail  a- 
<»  gainst.     And  beware  of  those,  who  havo  not  only  oppos-' 
•<  ed  the  royal  government,  but  even  forsaken  the  truth* 
«  which  they  once  professed  :  Against  whom  I  denounce^' 
"  that,  unless  they  sincerely  repent,  and  return  to  the  good 
••  way  w!iich  they  have  left,  they  shall  one  day  miserably 
«*  perish  in  soul  and  body.     I  would  say  more  ;  but  can- 
««  not,  as  I  am  scarce  able  to  draw  my  breath."     With 
these  words  he  dismissed  them  :  And  afterwards  spoke  in" 
private  to  those  who  attended  him,  to  admonish    one' 
Grange;  on  whom  that  judgment  afterwards  fell,  which 
Knox  had  predicted.     He  was  then  visited  by  the  chief 
nobility   of  the   town,  among  whom  was  lord  Morton^ 
afterwards  viceroy  of  the  kingdom ;  as  also  by  some  godly 
ladies  of  the  first  quality  :  None  of  whom  he  suflFered  to 
depart,  without  a  word  of  comfort  or  exhortation,  as  their 
separate  cases  required. 

Perceiving  death  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer,  he  gave' 
orders  for  his  coffin  to  be  made :  After  whichi  h«  burst 

forth 
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forth  to  this  efFect ;  «<  Lord  Jesus,  sweetest  Saviour,  into 
<«  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.     Look,  I  beseech  thee, 
<<  with  favour,    upon    this    church  which  thou  bast  re- 
<*  deemed,  and  restore  peace   to   this  afflicted  common- 
"  wealth.     Raise  up  pastors  after  thine  own   heart,  who 
*<  may  take  care  of  thy  church ;  and  grant  that  we  may 
*<  learn,  as  well  from  the  blessings  as  from  the  chastise- 
*«  ments  of  thy  providence,  to  abhor  sin,  and  love  thee 
<^  with  full  purpose  of  heart."     Then,   turning  to  those 
about  him,  he  said,  "  O  wait  on  the  Lord  with  fear,  and 
"  death  will  not  be  terrible  :  Yea,  blessed  and  holy  wilL 
"  their  death  be,  who  are  interested   in  the  death  of  the 
"  Son  of  GOD."     Being  asked,  by  an  intimate  friend, 
<«  whether  he  felt  much  pain  ?'  he  replied,    "  I  cannot 
<«  look  upon  that  as    pain,  'which    brings  on  tlie  end  of 
"  mortality  and  trouble,  and   is  the  beginning  of    life." 
Having  then  ordered  those   passages  of  Scripture,  above- 
mentioned,  to  be  distinctly  read  to  him,  he  repeated  the 
Lord's  prayer  and  the  apostles'  creed  5  enlarging,  as  he 
went  on,  most  sweetly  and  spiritually,  upon  each  of  the 
separate  petitions  and  articles,   to  the  great  comfort  and 
edification  of  them  that  -were  by.     Afterwards,  lifting  up 
his  hands  toward  heaven,  he  cried  out,  **  To  thee,  Lord, 
"  do  I  commit  myself.     Thou  knowest,  how  intense  my 
"  pains  are  ;  but  I  do  not  complain  :  Yea,  Lord,  if  such 
"  be  thy  will  concerning  me,  I  could  be  content  to  bear 
"  these  pains  for  many  years  together :    Only  do  thou 
"  continue  to  enlighten  my  mind  through  Christ  Jesus." 
He  passed  that  night,   with  more  ease  and  complacency, 
than  usual  j  the  fifteenth  chapter  of   1    Cor.  being  fre- 
quently read  to  him,  at  his  own  desire :    Which  being 
done,  he  would  cry  out,  "  O  what  sweet  and  heavenly 
*«  consolations  does  my  Lord  afford  me,  from  this  blessed 
"chapter!"     But,    when  one  of   his  eyes    grew   blind, 
and  his  speech  began  to  fail,  he  cried,  faindy,  <<  Turn 
"  to  the  seventeenth  of  St  John,  and  read  it  carefully ; 
"  for  there  I  cast  my  first  anchor."     When  that  was  read, 
he  rested  a  little  :    But  soon  began  to  utter  very  heavy 
groans  and  deep  sighs ;    so  that  the  by-standers  plainly 
perceived,  he  was  grappling  with  some  very  great  tempta- 
tion.    There  were,  at  this  time,  present  in  ths  room,  one 
John  Johnson,  a  holy  man,  and  Robert  Campbell,  a  great 
friend  to  the  gospel ;  Mrs  Knox,  and  others ;  who,  ob- 
serving his  agonies,  thought  him  to  be  in  the  pains  of 
death.     At  length,  however,  contrary  to   their  expecta- 
tion, he  recovered,  like   one  awaked  from  sleep :     And, 
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being  asked  how  he  did,  answered,  "'  Many  have  been 

««  my  conflicts  with  Satan,  in  the  course  of  my  frail  life, 
«  and  many  the  assaults  which  I  have  sustained  :  But  that 
«*  roaring  hon  never  beset  me,  so  furiously  and  forcibly, 
«^  as  now.     Often  has  he   si't  my  sins   in  array  before 
**  me ;  often  has  he  tempted   me  to  despair ;  and  often 
«  strove  to  ensnare  me  with  the  enticements  of  the  world  : 
«  But,  I  being  enabled  to  hew   his  snares  in  pieces  with . 
«  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  GOD, 
«<  he  was   not  able  to  prevail  agjunst  me.     But  now  he 
<•  has  found  out  a  new  way.     That  crafty   serpent  has 
*«  endeavoured  to  persuade  me,  that,  because  I  have  faith- 
««  fully  and  successfully   discharged  my  ministerial  ofEce, 
*«  I  am  on  that  account  deserving  of  eternal  life  and  an 
«  happy  immortality.     But  GOD  was.  pleased  to  make 
«  mc  triumphant  over  this  temptation  also,  by  power- 
«  fully  suggesting  to  my  memory  those  texts.  What  hast 
^  thou  J  that  ihou  didst  not  receive  F    and^  By  the  grace  of 
*<  COD,   I  am   auhat  1  am  :  Andy  Not  /,   but  the  grace  of 
•<  GOD  nihich  nvas  with  me  :  And   others,   with  which  I 
<<  foiled  the  enemy,  and  quenched  his  fiery  darts.     I  thank 
«^  my  GOD,  therefore,  through  Christ,  who  has  vouch- 
<*  safed  me  the  victory  ;  and  I  have  a  certain  persuasion 
«  in  my  own  breast,  that  Satan  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
<«  return,  or  molest  me  any  more,  in  my  passage  to  glory  : 
«  But  that  I  shall,  without  any  pain  of  body,  or  agony 
«  of  soul,  sweetly  and  peacefully  exchange  this  wretched 
<«  life  for  that  blessed  and  immortal  one,  which  is  through 
<«  Christ  Jesus."     Then  evening  prayers  were  said ;  and 
being  asked,  whether  he  could  hear  them  distinctly  ?  he 
answered,  "  Would  to  GOD  you  all  heard  with  such  ears,. 
<«  and  perceived  with  the  same  mind,  as  I  am  enabled  to 
<^  do  !  And  now,  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit !"  Where- 
upon, certain  symptoms  of  immediate  death  appearing^ 
he  was  desired  to  give  some  sign,  whereby  they  mighc 
know,  that  he  died  in  the  stedfast  belief  and  enjoyments 
of  those  gospel  truths,  which  he  had  taught  when  living  b 
and,  likewise,  of  his  comfortable  assurance  of  a  blissfuT^ 
immortaKty  through  Christ.     On  which,  as  if  he  luid  re- 
ceived fresh  strength,  he  triumphantly  lifted  his  hand  to—* 
■ward  heaven,  and  continued  waving  it,  for  a  considerable^  - 
time  :  And  then  quietly  departed  to  the  rest  which  rcmaintfc 
eth  for  the  people  of  GOD,  on  November  24, 1572,  aboi 
eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

He  was  interred  on  the  twenty-sixth,  in  the  kirk-yai 
«f  St  Giles's,  tlie  corpse  being  attended  by  several  lor^^ 
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who  were  then  at  Edinburgh,  and  particularly  the  earl  of 
Morton,  that  day  chosen  regent,  who,  as  soon  as  he  was 
laid  in  the  grave,  said,  «  There  lies  a  man,  who  in  his 

*  life  never  feared  the  face  of  a  nxan,  who  hath  been  often 

*  threatened  with  dag  and  dagger,  but  yet  hath  ended  his 

*  days  in  peace  and  honour.     For  he  had  GOD's  provi- 

*  dence  watching  over  him  in  a  special  manner,  when  his 

*  very  life  was  sought.'  'i  he  following  among  many 
other  instances  is  very  remarkable :  It  was  his  cus>tom  to 
sit  at  the  table-head  in  his  own  house  with  his  back  to  a 
window ;  yet,  on  a  certain  night  he  would  neither  sit 
there  in  his  own  chair,  nor  allow  any  other  person  to  sit 
in  it ;  but  eat  in  another  chair  with  his  back  to  the  table, 
when  a  bullet  was  shot  in  at  the  witidow  purposely  to  kill 
him;  but  the  conspirators  missed  him,  and  the  bullet  grazed 
on  the  chair  in  which  he  used  to  sit,  and  lighted  on  the 
4iandlestick,  and  made  a  hole  in  the  foot  of  it,  which  is 
yet  to  be  seen :  And  I  am  assured  the  identical  chair  is 
now  in  the  hall  of  the  trustees  of  the  widow's  scheme,  in 
Edinburgh. 

Mr  Knox  was  twice  married,  first,  to  Margery  Bowes, 
an  Englishwoman,  whose  mother,  Mrs  Bowes,  was  a  per- 
s<m  of  great  knowledge  and  singular  piety  •,  by  Margery  he 
bad  two  sons,  Nathaniel  and  Eliczcr,  and  one  daughter, 
who  was  married  to  Mr  Robert  Pont,  minister  of  St  Cuth- 
bert's  in  Edinburgh,  and  for  some  time  lord  of^ession.  His 
sons  were  both  educated  at  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
and  admitted  of  St  John's  College,  December  2, 1572,  pre- 
sently after  the  death  of  their  father.  Nathaniel  took  his 
first  degree  in  arts  in  the  year  1576,  and  the  following 
year  was  admitted  fellow  of  the  college.  He  proceeded 
master  of  arts  in  1 580,  and  died  in  that  year.  The  se- 
cond son,  Eiiezer,  (ook  the  degree  of  batchelor  of  arts  in 
1577,  was  admitted  fellow  of  his  college,  March  22,  1579, 
commenced  master  of  arts  in  1581,  was  appointed  uni- 
versity-preacher in  1587-8,  made  vicar  of  Clacton -magna. 
May  17,  1587.  and  proceeded  B.  D.  the  following  year. 
He  died  in  the  year- 1591,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel 
of  St  John's  College. 

For  his  second  wife,  Mr  Knox  married  Margaret  Stew- 
art, daughter  to  Andrew  lord  Ochiltrie,  a  zealous  pro- 
moter of  the  Reformation,  and  sister  to  James  earl  of  Ar- 
tan.     This  lady  surviving  Mr  Knox,  was  afterwards  mar- 
tied  to  Sir  Andrew  Ker  of  Foudonside.     She  brought  Mr 
Knox  three  daughters,  to  whom,  with  their  mother,  iu  the 
year  1573,  was  granted  the  following  pension;  viz.  five 
Vol.  II.  *  I^  hundred 
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hundred  marks  in  money,  two  chalders  of  wheat,  six 
chalders  of  bear,  [barley]  and  four  chaldeis  of  oats.  This 
favour  is  said  to  be  granted  on  account  of  Mr  Knox's  long 
and  fruitful  travels  in  the  kirk,  and  for  the  education  and 
support  of  his  wife  and  children.  One  of  these  daughters 
was  married  to  Mr  John  Welsh,. minister  at  Air;  and  an- 
other to  Mr  James  Fleming,  also  a  minister,  -and  grand- 
father by  another  wife  to  the  excellent  Mr  Robert  Fleming. 
An  account  of  his  Writings. 

"  i.  A  faithful  Admonition  to  the  true  Professors  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  within  the  kingdom  of  England,   1554, 
It  was  reprinted  at  the  end  of  his  history  in  16'14and  1732. 
2.     A   Letter  to  Mary,  Q.   Regent  of  Scotland,     1556. 
printed  with  additions  in  1.558  ;  and  again  at  the  end  of 
his  history.     S.  The  Appellation  of  John  Knox,  from  the 
cruel  and  unjust  Sentence  pronounced  against  him  by  the 
false  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  Scotland  ;  with  a  Supplicatioa 
and  Exhortation  to  the  Nobility,  Estates,  and  Common- 
ality of  the  same  Realm,  1558;  and  again  at  the  end  of 
his  history,  where  is  subjoined.   An  Admonition  to  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  to  call  them  to  Repentance,  by  Anthony 
Gilbie ;  as  also  Mr  Knox's  Advertisement,  concerning  the 
Second  Blast  of  the  Trumpet.     4-.  The  First  Blast  of  the 
Trumpet  against  the  monstrous  Regiment   of  Women, 
155&,  8vo.  reprinted  with  his  history  in  1732,  fol.     5.  A 
brief  Exhortation  to  England  for  the  speedy  embracing 
of  Christ^s  Gospel,  heretofore  by  the  Tyranny  of  Mary 
suppressed  and  banished,  1559 ;  and  again,  with  his  his- 
tory in  1644-  and  17f^2.     6.' An  Answer  to  a  great  Num- 
ber of  blasphemous  Cavil latiorrs  written  by  an  Anabaptisti 
and  Adversary  of  GC)D's  eternal  Predestination,  by  John 
Knox,  Minister  of  GOD's  Word  in  Scotland, Geneva,  1560k 
7.     The  Confession  of  Faith,  ratified  by  the  Parliamettt 
of  Scotland,  1560;  as  also  the  First  Boiok  of  Discipline> 
the  Form  and   Order  for  admitting  Super intendants  and 
Ministers,  and  of  Excommunication  and  Fasting,  all  ap- 
proved in  the  G.  Assembly,  were  composed  chiefly  by  ott«" 
Author.     8.  A  Reply  to  the  Abbot  of  Crosrag-weH's  [iwr 
Crossregal]  Faith,  or  Catechism  ;  as  also  an  Account  ^^i 
his  Conference  with  that  Abbot  in  1562.     A  Sermon  Imb- 
fore  the  King  [Henry  Darnley]  on  Isaiah  xxvi.  IS — 17.  ii 
1566.     9   An  Answer  to  a  Letter  written  by  James Tyrs^ 
a  Jesuit,  Edinburgh,  156B.     Mr  Knox's  Answer  was  piB.1> 
lished  in  1571.     These   were  published  in  our  Authc^ar'i 
life-time." 
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After  Mr  Knox's  death  came  out  his  fanibus  History  of 
the  Reformation  of  Religion  within  the  Realm  of  Scot- 
land, &c.  probably  first  printed  in  London,  1586,  8vo  ; 
again  at  London  in  le^l-,  fol.  and  the  same  year  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  ^to,  and  a  fourth  time  at  Edinburgh,  17S2,  fol. 
This  edition  is  printed  from  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  the 
college  at  Glasgow,  an  account  of  which,  and  of  three 
others  is  given  by  the  editor,  in  our  Author's  life  prefixed 
to  it.  Besides  his  printed  works,  there  were  also,  in  1732, 
some  MSS.  of  his  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Robert  Woodrow, 
minister  of  Eastwood,  and  others  are  preserved  in  Mr  David 
Calderwood's  large  history  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 
Those  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Woodrow  are  ; 

I.  A  volume  in  folio,  in  an  old  hand  fairly  written, 
and  seems  to  have  been  copied  by  John  Gray,  scribe  to 
the  G.  Assembly,  for  the  use  of  Margaret  Stewart,  Mr 
Knox's  widow,  both  their  names  being  written  upon  it. 
The  contents  of  it  are,  A  Preparation  to  Prayer,  four 
sheets.  2.  The  sixth  Psalm  of  David  godly  expounded, 
ten  sheets,  written  in  1553,  when  our  Author  was  leaving 
England  3.  The  Epistle  sent  to  several  Congregations 
in  England,  shawand  the  Plaigs,  which  sail  schortlie  cum 
upon  that  Realm,  for  refusing  God's  Worde,  and  imbras- 
sing  Idolatrie,  John  Knox.  4,  To  the  Faithful  in  London, 
Newcastle,  and  Berwick, 

II.  A  volume  in  4to,  containing  518  pages.  Upon  the 
title-page  is  written.  The  Epistles  of  Mr  John  Knox,  wor- 
thy to  be  read,  &c.  And  in  another  hand  are  the  follow- 
ing words :  This  book  belonged  some  time  to  Margaret 
Stewart,  widow  to  Mr  Knox,  afterwards  married  to  the 
Knight  of  Fadounside,  sister  she  was  to  James  earl  of  Ar- 
ran.  The  contents  are,  1,  Mr  Knox's  Confession  before 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  April  4,  1550.  2.  His  Declara- 
tion in  a  sum  concerning  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. 3.  A  Declaration  what  true  Prayer  is,  by  John  Knox, 
This  is  distinct  from  the  treatise  in  the  other  volume,  and 
consbts  of  four  sheets.  4.  The  Exposition  upon  the  sixth 
Psalm,  the  same  with  that  in  the  other  volume.  5.  John 
Knox  to  the  Faithful  in  London,  &c.  ibid.  6.  Knox's 
Admonition  to  the  Professors  in  England.  This  is  print- 
ed. 7.  Certain  Epistles  and  Letters  of  the  Servant  of  GOD, 
John  Knox,  to  and  from  divers  Places  to  his  Friends  in 
Jesus  Christ.  These  epistles  are  forty-six  in  number, 
written  from  the  year  1553  to  15j7. 
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'TTHIS  excellent  divine  was  born  tlic  eighteenth  ot 
'  July,  1">0V',  at  Brcmgartcn,  a  small  town  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  canton  of  Zurick,  in  Switzerland.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  considerable  fortune ;  but  brought  up 
his  children  as  if  lie  had  been  in  indigent  circumstances. 
He  sent  this  son,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  to  a  good  school 
at  Emnieric,  in  the  duchy  otCleves,  where  he  studied  the 
classics  under  MoscUanus.  His  father  onlv  gave  him  a 
suit  of  clothes,  when  he  sent  him  to  this  school,  where 
he  continued  three  years,  and  maintained  himself  by  what 
he  got  in  singing  from  door  to  door.  He  was  put  to  such 
straits  by  his  father,  to  make  him  one  day  more  sensible 
of  the  prayers  of  the  poor. 

Bullinger  had  a  mind  to  turn  Carthusian  when  he  went 
to  Emmeric.  Teissier  says,  he  resolved  to  turn  Ctrthusian, 
when  he  had  made  an  cnvl  of  his  studies.  He  Would  have 
been  of  that  order,  but  his  elder  brother  dissuaded  him 
from  it. 

At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Colojgne,  where 
he  applied  himself  more  earnestly  to  classical  learning,  be- 
cause he  began  to  perceive  the  barbarous  manner  in  which 
nlulbflophy  was  then  .taught.  In  1520,  hcf  even  wrote 
live  dialdgups  against  the  school- divines.  iThe  two  fint 
attacked  those  dlvhi^s  directly :  The  two  following  were 
an  apology  for  Reuchlin  agamst  Piperidorne,  a  converted 
Jew  :  Ami  the  title  of  the  fifth  was  Promorotes :  But  they 
were  not  printed. 

Bnllinger  continued  at  Cologne  till  l.'>22,  and  the  na- 
ture of  his  studies   there  disposed  him  to  forsake  the  Ro- 
mish communion, •as  soon  as  occasion  offered.     He  is  said 
to  have  been  converted  by  the  writings  of  Mclancthon.  lu 
1,023,  he  pa^J5cd  soiv.e  months  at  his  father's  house,  ami 
was  invited  by  the  abbot  of  Cappel  to  teach  in  his  con- 
vent. It  was  an  abl)cy  of  the  Cistercian  order  near  Zurick  9 
and  that  onler  was  founded,  in   lOOS,  by  Robert,  abbot 
of  Citoaiix  in  Franct».     Uullinger  discharged  his  duty  witli 
great  rciuU;\tion,  till    1527,  at  this  convent,  when  he  be-* 
came  the  chief  inbtriimcnt  of  er>tablishiiig  the  reformatic^^ 
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of  Zuinglius  there.  It  does  not  appear  that  Bullinger  vas 
a  clergyman  in  the  communion  of  the  see  of  Rome :  And 
it  is  expressly  remarked,  that  he  performed  no  manner 
of  Roman-catholic    function  in  the  abbey  of  La  Cappel. 

<  His  religion  was  entirely  pure ;  nor  had  he  any  share  in 

<  the  monastic  vows.,  or  order,  habit,  singing,  choir,  or 
'  any  other  popish  superstition.* 

Zuinglius,  assisted  by  Oegolampadius  and  Bucer,  had 
established  the  doctrine  of  evangelical  truths  at  Zurick,  in 
1523.  Bullinger  attended  the  lectures  of  Zuinglius  at  Zu- 
rick, five  months,  in  1527  ;  which  occasioned  him  to  re- 
new his  study  of  the  Greek  language,  and  to  begin  that 
of  the  Hebrew.  He  preached  publicly  by  a  mission  from 
the  synod;  and  in  1528,  he  accompanied  Zuinglius  at  the 
famous  dispute  that  was  held  at  Bern. 

In  1529,  when  he  was  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  he  was  made  pastor  of  the  Reformed  at  Bremgarten. 
He  was  scarce  quietly  settled  in  his  church,  with  regard 
to  those  of  the  Romish  communion,  when  he  was  engaged 
in  disputes  with  the  Anabaptists  :  But  he  disputed  pub- 
licly against  tliem,  and  wrote  several  books  in  which  he 
confuted  their  erroneous  opinions.  The  same  year,  he 
married  Anne  Adlischwiler,  by  whom  he  had  many  chil- 
dren. 

The  victory  obtained  by  the  catholic  cantons  over  the 
Reformed,  in  1531,  obliged  Bullinger  to  forsake  his  coun- 
try, together  with  his  father,  brother,  and  colleague. 
He  retired  to  Zurick,  and  there  had  the  honour  to  fill  the 
place  vacant  by  the  death  of  Zuinglius. 

Bullinger  has  been  rudely  called  an  apostate,  and  a  mar- 
ried priest ;  which  is  false,  and  Simler  has  shewn  tlie  con- 
trary. He  edified  the  church  of  Zurick,  by  his  preaching 
and  writings.  He  was  obliged  to  refute  the  boasts  and 
imp^rtinencies  of  John  Faber,  who  had  been  the  princi- 
pal antagonist  of  Zuinglius:  But  Bullinger  shewed  him, 
that  the  goodness  of  a  religion  was  not  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  good  or  bad  success  of  a  battle. 

From  tliat  time,  Bullinger  was  employed  in  several  ec- 
clesiastical negotiations,  by  which  Bucer  laboured  to  re- 
concile the  Zuinglians  and  the  Lutherans.  Bullinger 
conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  suspicion 
was  entertained  of  hisn -,  and  in  1536,  he  shewed,  that 
the  love  of  concord  should  never  bring  him  to  promote  a 
formulary^  that  was  captious  and  contrary  to  sound  words. 
In  1538,  the  Magistrates  of  Zurick,  by  his  persuasion, 
erected  a  new  college ;  and  he  also  prevailed  with  them  to 
build,  in  a  place  that  had  formerly  been  a  nunnery,  a  new 

3  school, 
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school,  in  which  fifteen  youths  were  trained  up  under  an 
able  master,  and  supplied  with  all  necessaries. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  Erasmus  may  be  justly  cen- 
sured,  *  for  his   weakness  in   flattering  a   party    whose 

<  sentiments  and  conduct  he  in  many  things  disapproved  ; 

<  and  in  finding  fault  with  those,  whom  upon  the  whole 

<  he  resembled  much  more  than  he  did  their  adversaries. 

<  But  he  died  in  a  friendly  and  charitable  disposition  to- 
«  wards  Pellicanus  and  Bullinger,  two  Protestant  divines.' 
He  had  been  at  variance  with  the  former  :  But  he  makes 
honourable  mention  of  the  latter.  We  are  told  this  by 
Rodolph  Hospinian,  one  of  the  greatest  authors  of  Swit- 
zerland, who,  in  1576,  formed  the  history  of  the  errors 
of  Popery,  to  shew  the  Romanists  that  they  vainly  boast 
of  the  conformity  of  their  doctrines  with  antiquity. 

Bullinger   wrote  some  books  every   year,  and  particu- 
larly one  against  Luther  in  1545.     The  Switz  churches 
had  kept  a  long  silence,  notwithstanding  Luther  wrote  in 
a  very  passionate  manner  against  their  doctrine  concerning 
the  Sacrament :  At  last  it  was  thought  fit  to  answer  him 
in  his  life-time,  lest,  if  it  was  deferred  till  after  his  death, 
occasion  might  be  given  to  some  disadvantageous  sur- 
mises.    Besides,  it  was  thought,  that  a  very  vigorous  an- 
swrr  would  make  Luther  more  moderate  for  the  future, 
and  prevent  his  abusing  that  respect  which  was  shewn  him. 
Bullinger,  who  advised  silence,  was  the  man  charged  with 
the  business  of  answering  him,  and  he  acquitted  himself 
worthily  :  For  the  Switzers  thought,  that  though  Luther 
had  deserved  exceeding  well  of  the  church,  he  wanted  mo^ 
deration  in  his  writings.     But  it  is  an  idle  tale  that   Lu- 
ther,  who   died    about  this  time,  should  break  his  heart 
with  vexation,   because  he  could  not  answer  Bullinger** 
apology.   The  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  knew  that  people 
complained  of  the  church  of  Zurick  on  account  of  these 
insults,  informed  Bullinger  of  it,  who  wrote  an  apologetic 
letter  to  him  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues.     In  1549^ 
Bullinger  and  Calvin  drew  up  a  formulary  of  the  confer-' 
mity  of  faith  between  the  church  of  Zurick,  and  that  of 
Geneva. 

Bullinger's  Decads  were  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
Reformed.  Archbishop  Whitgift,  in  full  corlvocation, 
1386,  procured  an  order  to  be  made,  that  evety  minister 
of  a  certain  standing  should  procure  a  copy  of  them,  read 
one  of  the  sermons  contained  in  them  every  week,  and 
make  notes  of  the  principal  matter  contained  in  the  coarse 
of  reading.  A  greater  testimony  of  the  excellence  and 
»  '  utility 
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iilility  of  any  man's  work  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 
Zanchius,  in  a  letter  to  Bullinger,  mentions  with  high 
commendation  Bullinger's  book  De  origine  erroris,  and  re- 
lates an  anecdote  of  Montallinus  a  monk,  who  was  burnt 
at  Rome  for  the  cause  of  truth,  that  the  said  good  man, 
before  Zanchius  had  seen  the  tract,  persuaded  him  ear- 
nestly to  peruse  it ;  adding,  that,  if  it  could  not  be  had 
upon  other  terms,  he  might  esteem  it  a  good  bargain,  to 
pluck  out  his  right  eye  for  the  purchase,  and  to  read  it 
with  his  left.  I  soon  bought  the  book,  says  Zanchius, 
without  losing  my  eyes  ;  and  found  it  the  delight  of  my 

The  same  year  Bullinger  alledged  so  many  reasons  against 
T-enewing  the  alliance  to  which  Henry  II.  of  France  courted 
the  Switz,  that  the  proposition  was  rejected.  One  of  his 
reasons  was,  "  That  it  was  not  just  for  a  man  to  let  himself 
«  to  hire,  to  kill   those  who  have  done  him  no  injury." 

*  I  shall  not  examine,  (says  Bayle)  whether  Bullinger  was 

*  in  the  wrong  or  no,  as  to  the  republic  of  Switzerland : 

*  I  shall  Only  say,  that  I  do  not  see  what  answer  can  be 
<  made  him,  as  to  private  persons  who  enlist  themselves 

*  voluiuarily    to    kill  the    allies  of  their   country.'     The 
Switz  cantons  sacrifice  the  lives  of  their  subj^ects  in  tlie 
quarrels  of  other  nations,  and  hire  their  troops  to  both 
parties, -one  of  which  must  have  an  unjust  cause.     It  may 
agree  with  state  policy ;  but  it  is  contradictory  to  moral 
honesty.     The   government    of    this  country,  which   in 
many  cantons  lodge  the  supreme  power  in  the  Jiands  of 
men  of  little   understanding  and'  small  experience,  is  cal- 
culated entirely  for  mutual  defence  and   union,  and  un- 
equal to  any  great  undertaking.     The  difi'ercnce  of  reli- 
gion is  another  obstacle  to  the  extending  their  dominions. 
Besides,  every  canton  and  ally  are  in  some  sort  constitu- 
tionally an  independent  state ;  from  whence  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  councils  of  the  republic  must  be  weak,  slow,  and 
divided.    And  to  this  it  may  be  imputed,  that,  although 
the  Swiss  are  numerous  and  brave,  they  have  made  little 
other  use  of  their  valour,  than  to  let  it  out  to   foreign 

princes  and  states.     The  Switzers,  as  -  at  this  day,  pre- 
served their  liberty  without  attempting  the  oppression  of 
^riy.     They  sold  their  troops  to  their  most  opulent  neigh- 
bours.    They  were  themselves  poor,  ignorant  of  the  sci- 
^x>ces,  and  of  all  the  arts  which  luxury  introduces  ;  but 
^cxey  were  wise  and  happy.     Zuinglius,  and  the  other  Re- 
*y>rmers  of  that  country,  had  the  same  scruples  as  Bul- 
*inger. 

4  la 
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In  15i5l,  Bullinger  wrote  a  book  to  shew  that  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent  had  no  other  design  than  to  oppress  the  truth ; 
and  that  no  regard  should  be  had  to  the  pope's  invitation 
to  the  cantons,  to  send  deputies  there.  In  1553,  he  wrote 
to  Calvin  about  Servetus,  and  said,  "  The  Lord  has  given 
«  the  magistrates  of  Geneva  a  fair  opportunity  of  clear- 
«« ing  themselves  and  the  church  from  heresy,  by  deli- 
«'  vering  Servetus  into  their  hands."  And  in  1555,  he 
proved  a  very  good  friend  to  Bernard  Ochinus,  who  sub- 
scribed the  confession  of  faith  of  the  church  of  Zurick,  and 
was  called  to  be  minister  of  the  Italian  church  that  was 
formed  there,  where  he  ofBciated  till  1563,  when  he  was 
expelled  for  publishing  some  dialogues  which  favoured 
polygamy.  Most  of  the  arguments,  which  have  been 
since  used  on  this  subject,  have  been  taken  from  him. 
Ochinus  was  unsound  in  the  faith  respecting  other  things, 
and  easily  fell  into  a  scheme,  which  favours  the  lust  and 
licentiousness  of  fallen  nature.  Beza  answered  him ;  and 
the  Elder  Spanheim  has  concisely  confuted  Ochinus's  opi- 
nion in  his  Dubia  Evangelica. 

This  good  man  was  a  great  friend  to  the  English  refu- 
gees in  the  time  of  Q.  Mary,  for  which  we  find  many  of 
them  expressing  their  most  grateful  acknowledgements. 
Bullinger  afterwards  diligently  employed  himself  in  de- 
fending the  Reformation  for  several  years  \  and,  in  1561, 
his  dispute  began  with  Brentius,  about  the  doctrine  of 
ubiquity.  Bullinger  published  a  book,  wherein  he  shewed, 
that  Jesus 'Christ,  as  to  his  human  nature,  is  no  where 
but  in  heaven,  at  the  right  hand  of  GOD.  Brentius  an- 
swered It,  like  a  zealous  Ubiquitarian  *,  and  the  contest 
continued  two  years. 
1;  He  also  opposed,  in  the  same  year,  the  blasphemies  of 
Blandrata  against  the  divinity  of  Christ.  "  If  Christ  (says 
<^  he,  in  a  letter  to  prince  Radzivil)  be  not  co-equal  and 
**  co-eternal  with  the  Father,  he  is  not  Jehovah ;  and, 
<*  in  that  case,  cannot  be  the  head,  nor  saviour,  nor 
"  high-priest  of  the  chutch  for  eternity.  Thus  our  faith 
"  would  be  vain,  and  We  should  have  a  worse  hope  than 
"  cither  Turk^  or'  Jews." 

In  156^4?,  Bullinger  lost  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  six 
sons,  and  five  daughters.  She  died  of  the  plague  ;  as  also 
did  three  of  their  daughters,  who  were  all  married  to  mi- 
nisters of  Zurick ;  to  Hulric  Zuinglius,  son  of  the  Re- 
former Zuinglius  j  to  Lewis  Lavator ;  and  to  Josias  Simler : 
The  second  died  the  same  year  as  her  mother,  and  the 
other  two  in  1565.  As  for  the  sons,  three  of  them  died 
<  •  «  young  5 
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TOung ;  two  v^erc  ministers  ;  and. another  died  in  France, 
m  the  troops  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  1569.  Their 
father  would  never  marry  a  second  wife,  for  which  he  was' 
hlamed.  He  was  sixty  years  of  age  when*  his  wif«  died  ; 
Was  not  that  a  sufficient  excuse  for  not  marrying  again  f 
He  made  no  doubt  that  GOD  permitted  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel  to  marry  a  second  time  ;  but  he  always  said  the 
first  was  still  hving  in  his  heart. 

In  1571,  BulUnger  wrote  against  the  last  will  and  testa* 
ment  of  Brentius,  which  was  published  at  Wittenberg,  for 
the  purpose  of  forewarning  all  states  not  to  allow  the  Zuin- 
glians  a  toleration..  Tlie  same  year,  the  national  synod' 
of  Rochel  condemned  those,  who  rejected  the  word  j-w^- 
^tanctj  and  sttbstant'uilly^  in  speaking  of  the  Eucharist.  The 
xninisters  of  Zurick  were  of  opinion,  that  they  were  con- 
demned by  that  canon  ;  and  they  wrote  to  Beza  concern- 
ing it,  who.  answered,  by  order  of  the  synod,^  that  it  did 
not  point  at  them.  However,  Bullinger  represented  to 
Beza,  that  the  expressions  of  the  decree  ought  to  be  so  al- 
tered, that  no  one  might  think  there  was  any  difference  of 
opinion  between  tlie  churches*  That  letter  of  Bullinger 
was  effectual ;  for,  in  1572,.  the  synod  of  Nismes  gave  all 
the  explications  that  the  church  of  Zurick  could  require. 
The  ministers  of  Zurick  took  upon  them  what  con- 
cerned the  fundamentals  of  doctrine,  and  left  Bulliiiiger 
only  the  trouble  of  answering  what  related  to  himself. 
His  last  work  was  an  answer,  which  he  made  in  1575, 
to  the  apology  for  the  will  of  Brentius,  composed  by  James 
Andrews.  He  exceeded  his  usual  bounds  in  this  piece,  and 
severely  ridiculed  his  adversary*  As  that  was  the  last  piece 
of  his  works,  this  was  the  last  year  of  his  life. 

In  1575,  he  relapsed  into  a  serere  disease,  which  had 
attacked  him  for  three  months  in  the  year  before  ^  but, 
though  his  pains  were  excruciating,  he  never  appeared 
impatient  or  unresigned,  either  by  word  or  gesture,  but 
prayed  the  more  fervently.  In  the  intervals  of  ease,  he 
discoursed  very  pleasantly  with  his  friends.  He  said,  at 
one  time,  "  If  \the  Lord  will  make  any  farther  use  of  me 
<*  and  of  my  ministry  in  the  church,  I  shall  willingly 
*<  obey  him ;  but  if  he  shall  please  (as  I  much  desire)  to 
**  take  me  out  of  this  miserable  life,  I  shall  exceedingly 
<*  rejoice  5  as  I  shall  be  delivered  from  a  wretclied  age, 
•<  to  go  to  my  Saviour  Christ.  Socrates  was  glad  when 
«<  his  death  approached  ;  because,  as  he  thought,  h^ 
«  should  go  to  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  other  learned  men, 
<<  whom  be  supposed  he  should  meet  with  in  the  other 

*«  worW. 
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<«  world.  How  much  more  do  I  rejoice,  who  am  sure  that 
«  I  shall  see  my  Saviour  Christ,  the  saints,  patriarchs, 
«  prophets,  apostles,  and  all  the  holy  men,  who  have 
«<  lived  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ?  Since,  I  say, 
«  I  am  sure  to  see  them,  and  to  partake  of  their  joys ; 
<«  why  should  not  I  willingly  die,  to  be  a  sharer  in  their 
"  eternal  society  and  glory  ?"  He  took  his  leave  of  the 
ministers  and  other  friends  with  tears,  which,  he  said,  pro- 
ceeded not  from  fear  of  death,  but  as  Paul's,  from  his 
great  love  to  them ;  having  made  before  them  a  declara- 
tion of  his  faith.  He  desired  the  magistrates,  whom  he 
thanked  for  all  their  kindness  to  him,  to  appoint  Ralph 
Gualter  to  be  his  successor.  On  the  day  he  died  he  was 
much  in  prayer,  repeating  the  fifty-first,  the  sixteenth, 
and  forty-second  Psalms.  He  departed  on  the  seventeenth 
of  September,  1575.  He  was  seventy-one  years  of  age 
at  his  death,  and  had  exercised  his  ministry  during  forty- 
three  years.  His  funeral  oration  was  made  by  John  Stuc- 
«ius  :  His  life  was  wrote  by  Josias  Simler :  And  his  me- 
mory was  celebrated,  in  different  kinds  of  verse,  by  several 
hands.  He  was  beloved  by  all  good  men,  and  particularly 
by  doctor  Hooper,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  was  martyr- 
ed in  1555. 

Bullinger  was  Author  of  a  great  many  books :  His  print- 
ed Works  make  ten  volumes  :  And  he  wrote  several  o- 
thers  that  are  preserved  in  manuscript. 

"  1.  A  Catechism  for  the  Tigurine  Schoolmasters.  2. 
An  Epitome  of  Christian  Religion,  in  ten  Books.  S. 
Sermons  on  the  Heads  of  Christian  Religion.  4.  A  Con- 
fession and  Exposition  of  the  Orthodox  Faith.  5.  A  De- 
claration proving  the  Protestant  Churches  to  be  neither 
Heretical  or  Schismatical.  6.  A  Compendium  of  the  Po- 
pish and  Protestant  Tenets.  7.  The  old  Faith  and  Reli- 
gion. 8.  Of  GOD's  eternal  Covenant.-  9.  An  Assertion 
of  the  two  Natures  in  Christ.  10.  Institution  of  Christian 
Matrimony.  11  Instructions  for  the  Sick.  12.  Decla- 
rations of  GOD's  Benefits  unto  the  Switzers.  IS.  Ex- 
hortations to  Repentance.  14.  A  Treatise/bf  the  Sabbath^ 
and  of  Christian  Feasts.  1 5.  Of  the  Office  of  Magistrates, 
and  of  an  Oath.  16.  Of  Repentance.  17-  Of  Conver- 
sion unto  GOD.  1 8.  An  Explanation  of  Daniel's  Pro- 
phecies. 19.  Of  the  Office  Prophetical.  20.  An  Exhor- 
tation unto  Ministers  to  leave  off  Controversies.  21.  Of 
the  Original  of  Mahometanism.  22.  Of  the  Persecu- 
tions of  the  Church.  23.  A  Preface  to  the  Latin  Bible. 
24.  Sixty»six  Homilies  on  Daniel.  25,  Epitome  of  the 
•  Times 
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^  xmes  from  the  Creation  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

*^  ^.  Homilies  on  Isaiah.     27.  Sermons  on  Jeremiah.    28. 

^11  Exposition  on  the  Lamentation.     29.  Commentaries  on 

^'latthew,  Mark,  Luke,   John.     SO.  On   the  Acts  of  the 

Apostles.     31.  A  Series  of  Times  and  Actions  of  the 

Apostles.     32.  Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul. 

o3.  Sermons  on  the  Revelation.     34?.  A  demonstration  of 

Christian  Perfection  to  Henry  IL  king  of  France..    35.  Of 

the  Authority  of  the  Scripture.     26.  Of  the  Institution  of 

JBishops." 
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ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

UR  excellent  prelate  was  the  second  Protestant  arch- 
bishop of  CanteibuTy^  and  was  born  August  6,  1504, 
in  the  parish  of  Si  i^tephen's,  in  the  city  of  Norwich.   He 
had  the  misforttfp^;Jp  'lose  his  father  when  he  was  only 
twelve  years  (^^^flmt  his  mbther  took  a  very  particular 
care  of  his  eduibtam*' '  ''In  September,  ISSO,  ne  was  ad- 
mitted intoCorpoBtChristiiOrBennet-college^in  Cambridge; 
of  which  house  B^'wai  chosen  scholar,  or  bible-derk,  the 
twentieth  of  March  ■following :    And  applying  himself 
closely  to  his  stuijiesy^took  the  degree  of  bachelor,  of  arts  in 
1523  ;  but,  according  toothers^  in  1524.  In  April,  1527, 
he  was  ordained  deacon;  in  June,  priest;  and  in  oeptember, 
created  master  of i  JUSts,  and  chosen  fellow  of,  ius  college. 
By  this  time  he  hdd  rendered  Jumself  so  conspicuous  for 
learning,  that  he  <wA8  one  of -those  eminent  scholars  who 
were  invited  from  GvAbridge,.  to  the  inagnificent  founda- 
tion of  cardinal  Wolsey's'  [now  Christ's  Church]  college,  in' 
Oxford  :  But  by  the  persuasion  of  his  friends,  he  stayed 
where  he  was,  diligently  following  his  studies.     And  hav- 
ing, within  five  or  six  years,  read  over  the  fathers  and 
councils,  and  rendered  himself  an  accomplished  divine, 
he  became  a  licensed,  and  frequent  preacher,  at  court,  at 
«St  Paul's-cross,  and  other  public  places  and  occasions.     In 
1.j33,  or  1534-,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  Q.'Anne  Bolein; 
wiio  had  so  much  regard  and  esteem  for  him,  (he  being  a 
k'caious  promoter  of  the  Reformation)  that,  a  little  before 

her 
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her  death)  she  gave  htm  a  particular  charge,  to  take  care 
of  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  that  she  might  not  want  Im 
piouH  and  wise  counacL 

July    H,   153i,  ho  commenced  bachelor  in  divinity. 
And  being  presentcdi  on  the  fourth  of  November  follow- 
ing, by  the  favour  of  the  queen  his  mistress,  to  the  deanery 
of  Stoke,  near  Clare  in  SufFolk,  he  was  installed  the  thir- 
teenth  of  the  same  month.     At  tlii.s  place  he  founded  a 
grammar-school,  and  made  new  statutes  for  the  college. 
March   1,  1637.   after  the  queen's  death,  K.  Henry  took 
him  into  his  own  service,  and  made  him  one  of  his  chap- 
lains :   As  he  was  afterwards  to  K.  Edward  the  sixth. 
During  the  rebellion  that  broke  out  that  year,  he  preached 
at  Clare,  against  popish  superstitions,  lor  whicn  he  was 
articled  against  by  some  of  nis  neighbours  ;  but  his  own 
vindication  was  so  satis^tory  to  the  lord  chancellor  Audc- 
tey,  that  he  bid  him  go  on,  and  not  fear  such  enemies^^ 
On  the  first  of  July,  1538,  he  was  created  doctor  in  divi- 
nity :  And,  October  28,  1541,  instaUed  prebendary  of  the 
second  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Ely,  having  been  nomi- 
nated thereto  by  K.  Henry  the  eighth^  in  his  new  charter 
for  that  cathedral.    In  154^2,  he  was  presented  by  the 
chapter  of  Stoke  to  the  rectory  of  Ashen  in  Essex,  conve- 
niently situated  both  for  Cambridge  and  Stoke.  He  held  this 
living  not  full  two  years,  but  resigned  it  April  89,  1 544<, 
and  the  next  day  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Birling. 
ham  All-saints  m  his  own  country  of  Norfolk ;   which  he 
resigned  October  1,  1550.     December  4,  1544,  upon  the 
king's  letters  commendatory  to  the  college,  dated  Novem- 
ber 30,  he  was  chosen  master  of  Corpus^hristi,  or  Bcnnet 
College,  to  which  he  afterwards  became  a  special  benefac- 
tor, and  compiled  for  it  a  new  book  of  statutes.     January 
25,  1544-5,  he  was  elected  vice-chancellor  of  the  universi- 
ty, which  office  he  discharged  afterwards  in  the  year  1 549, 
The  twenty^  second  of  September,  1545,  he  was  presented 
by  his  college  of  Corpus-Christi,  to  the  rectory  of  Land- 
beach,  in  Cambridgeshire,  to  which  he  was  admitted  De- 
cember 1st.  Notwithstanding  all  his  endeavours  to  the  con- 
trary, he  lost  his  deanery  of  Stoke  by  the  dissolution  of  that 
college,  April  I,  1547;  but,  in  consideration  of  his  merit, 
he  had  a  yearly  pension  of  forty  pounds  settled  on  him,  in 
lieu  of  it,  and  a  promise  of  the  deanery  of  Lincoln.  In  the 
same  year,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  he  married  Mrs 
Mnr^^uret  llarlcstone,  daughter  of  Robert  Harlestone  of 
Matti  jh  il  in  Norfolk,  gent.  Happening  to  be  in  Norfolk,  in 
1549,  during  ICct's  rebellion,  he  had  the  resolution  to  go 

tu 
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to  the  rebels^  camp ;  and,  preaching  to  them  out  of  the 

<(  Oak  of  Reformation,'*  took  an  opportunity  to  exhort 

fhem  to  temperance,  moderation,  and  submission  to  the 

king.     In  January  1550-1,  he  was  put  into  a  commis^on 

A>r  correcting  and  punishing  some   Anabaptists,    newly 

Sprung  up  in  the  kingdom.     Mr  Strype  gives  us  this  ac- 

«^ount  of  their  opinions  :  <  They  would  not  baptize  their 

^  children  ;  held  as  the  Arians  in  the  doctrine  of  the  God- 

^  head,  and  as  Pelagius  in  the  doctrine  of  free-will  and 

^  predestination :    All  these  came  under  the  denomina- 

«  tion  of  Anabaptists.     Many  also  administered  the  sacra- 

*  ments  in  other  manner  than  iwas  prescribed  by  the  book 

«  of   Gommon-Prayer.*      The    February  following,    he 

preached  a  funeral  sermon  for  doctor  Martin  Bucer,  regius 

professor  of  divinity  in  Cambridge.    June  1, 1552,  he  was 

presented  by  K.  Edward  VI.  to  the  prebend  of  Coringham, 

or  Celdingham,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Lincoln ;  and 

being  nominated,  a  few  days  after,  by  his  majesty,  to  the 

deanery  of  the  same  church,  he  was  elected  July  SO,  and 

installed  the  seventh  of  October  following. 

Thus  he  lived  in  great  reputation  under  K.  Henry  VIII. 
and  Edward  VI.  But,  upon  Q.  Mary's  coming  to  the 
crown,  he  was  reduced  to  low  circumstances,  and  suf- 
fered much  ;  though  still  contented  and  chearfiil :  For,  in 
the  second  year  of  her  reign,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his 
preferments,  of  which  the  pretence  was  his  being  mar- 
ried. According  to  his  own  account,  *^  In  December  1 553, 
«  he  resigned  his  mastership  of  Corpus-Christi-college  to 
«<  Laurence  Mc^tye,  whom  in  a  kind  of  necessity  he  chose 
«  his  successor.  April  2,  1554,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
<<  prebend  of  Ely,  and  rectory  of  Landbeach.  May  21, 
«  so  he  was  of  his  deanery  and  prebend  of  Lincoln.*'  ■  , 
««  After  that,  (adds  he)  I  lived  privately ;  so  joyful  in  my 
<<  conscience  before  <jOD  ;  and  so  neither  ashamed  nor 
««  dejected,  that  the  most  sweet  leisure  for  study,  to  which 
<«  the  good  providence  of  GOD  recalled  me,  gave  me 
^  much  greater  ^nd  more  solid  pleasures,  than  that  for- 
««  mer  busy  and  dangerous  kind  of  life  ever  afforded  me.'* 
He  had  so  heartily  espoused  the  Reformation,  which  ren- 
dered him  obnoxious,  that  he  was  fain  to  abscond,  and 
to  retire  privately  into  Norfolk,  among  his  friends,  with  his 
\rife  and  family.  He  was  often  and  diligently  sought  for, 
yet  by  shifting  from  place  to  place,  without,  however, 
going  out  of  the  kingdom,  he  escaped  those  bloody  rimes, 
and  was  reserved  for  better  days.  One  time,  narrow  search 
being  mad^  in  6rder  to  take  him  »  he  receiving  notice  of 

it. 
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it,  fled  in  the  night  in  great  jdistress^  and  got  so  danger^ 
ous  a  fall  from  his  horse,  that  he  never  recovered  it.  Dur- 
ing this  retirement,  he  turned  the  book  of  Psalms  into 
English  verse ;  and  wrote  a  defence  of  the  marriage  of 
priests.  Q.  Elizabeth's  accession,  in  1559,  made  a  great 
change  in  his  condition  :  For,  he  not  only  became  free 
from  all  fear  and  danger,  but  was  exalted  to  the  highest 
station  in  the  English  church,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Can- 
terbury. A  station  for  v^hich  he  was  looked  upon  as  the 
fittest  man ;  his  great  prudence,  courage,  conduct,  learn- 
ing, and  experience,  being  wanting  and  necessary,  for:the 
Reformation  that  was  now  to  be  set  on  foot,  and  carried 
on  with  the  utmost  vigour.  He  was  so  far  from  seeking 
that  high  dignity,  that  it  seems  he  earnestly  avoided  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  was  appointed  one  of  tne  visitors  of 
the  university  of  Cambridge.  And  he  privately  addressed 
the  queen,  to  dissuade  her  from  exchanging  the  temporal 
revenues  of  bishoprics  for  impropriations,  as  she  was  im- 
powered  to  do  by  act  of  parliament,  upon  a  vacancy ;  which 
was  a  very  unequal  exchange.  He  likewise  advised  her  to 
remove  crucifixes  and  lighted  tapers  out  of  churches,  par- 
ticularly out  of  her  own  chapel. 

Having  been  elected  archbishop  August  1,  1559,  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury,  he  was  confirmed,  Dec.  9.  in 
the  church  of  St  Mary  le  Bow;  and  consecrated  the  seven- 
teenth of  the  same  month,  in  Lambeth-chapel,  by  William 
Barlow,  late  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  then  elect  of 
Chichester,  John  Scory,  late  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  then 
elect  of  Hereford,  Miles  Coverdale  late  bishop  of  Exeter,  and 
John  Hodgkin  sufFragan  bishop  of  Bedford.  The  Romanists 
invented  afterwards  a  tale,  that  he  had  been  consecrated  at 
the  Nag's-head  inn,  or  tavern,  in  Cheapside:  But  that  story 
hath  been  so  thoroughly  confuted  by  our  English  authors 
and  others,  and  withal  disproved  by  many  Catholics; 
that,  to  believe  it  now-a-days,  requires  more  even  than 
the  faith  of  a  papist.  Archbisho})  Parker  being  thus  con- 
stituted primate  and  metropolitan  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, took  care  to  have  the  several  sees  filled  with  learnai 
and  worthy  men,  and  well-affected  to  the  Reformation : 
And  soon  after  performed  his  metropolitical  visitation  of 
the  several  dioceses.  It  has  been  observed,  that  in  the 
apace  of  fifteen  years  and  five  months  (during  which  be 
was  metropolitan)  he  either  consecrated  or  .confirmed  the 
bishops  of  all  the  dioceses  throughout  the  kingdom :  A 
circumstance,  which  has  occurred  to  him  alone  of  all  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury.     In  1560,  he  and  ^e  bishops 

of 
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§f  London*  and  Ely  addressed  the  queen»  to  enter  into  the 
blessed  state  of  Wedlock  ^  but  she  chose  to  reign  alone. 
He  likewise,  and  some  other  bishops,  exhorted  her  to  re- 
move images  entirely  out  of  churches,  which  she  inclined 
to  retain.      By  his  encouragement  it  was,  that  a  free- 
School  was  founded,  in  l-'iGa,  at  Sandwich  in  Kent;  and 
lie  likewise  recovered  the  stipend  of  the  school-master  of 
Stoke  near  Clare.     In  1564-  he  completed  the  reparation 
^nd  building  of  his  palace  at  Canterbury,  the  ex  pence 
"^ehereof  amounted  to  above  one  thousand  four  hundred 
founds ;  and,  about  the  same  timc,*founded  a  free-school 
^t  Rochdale  in  Lancashire.     One  of  his  main  designs  and 
endeavours,  was  to  introduce  into  this  church  an  unifor- 
mity both  in  habits  and  ceremonies  •,  but  he  met  therein 
with  great  opposition  from  that  wicked  great  man  the  earl 
of  Leicester,  and  some  other  courtiers ;  and  from  the  whole 
bulk  of  the  Puritans,  who  have  severely  treated  him  upon 
that  account.     June  24,,  1567,  he  founded  three  gram- 
mar-scholarships, or  exhibitions,  in  Bennet-collcge.    And 
again,  in  May  1369,  he  founded  five  more  scholarships; 
and,  the  August  following,  two  other  scholarships,  and 
two  fellowships,  in  the  same  college.    And,  in  July  1568, 
obtained  also  of  the  queen,  for  that  college,  the  advow- 
6on  of  St  Mary  Ab-church  in  London ;  for  which  he  gave 
in  exchange  the  rectory  of  Penshurst  in  Kent.     This  last- 
mentioned  year,  came  out  the  great  English  Bible,  com- 
monly called  "  the  Bishops  Bible ;"  which  was  put  out 
chiefly  through  the  archbishop's  procurement  and  care. 

His  heart  was  much  set  upon  this  great  work,  from  the 
many  defects  which  appeared  in  the  bibles  then  in  use. 
He  was  the  great  spring  which  set  this  business  in  motion. 
He  distributed  the  book  in  parts  t6  several  learned  bishops 
and  other  divines,  and  revised  the  whole  for  the  press. 
Edwin  Sandys,  then  bishop  of  Worcester ;  Guest,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  who  had  the  Psalms;  Parkhurst,  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich ;  Davies,  bishop  of  St  David's  ;  Cox,  bishop  of  Ely; 
and  other  eminent  men ;  were  employed*  in  this  transla- 
tion.    Strype  says,  <  So  highly  pleased  was  this  good  pre- 

<  late,  whenjjie  saw  an  end  put  to  this  great  work,  that 
«  he  seemed  to  be  in  the  same  spirit  with  old  Simeon,  using 

<  his  very  words,  LorJ^  nonv  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart 
*  in  peace  /  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation  !  This  was 

<  that  which  vyas  commonly  called  the  Bishops  Bible, 

<  because  the  archbishops  and  the  bishops  had  the  chief 

<  hand  in  correcting,  reviewing,  and  publishing  it.     Law- 

<  rcnce,  a  man  very  famous  for  his  knowledge  in  Greek, 

<  had 
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<  had  the  care-  of  the  New  1  cstament.'  The  second  edi- 
tion of  this  bible  was  published  in  16725  much  unproved 
and  embellished. 

In  1 .77O9  he  repaired  the  great  lial)  at  Lambeth,  coTer* 
ing  it  with  shingles  ;  and  made  the  long  bridge  into  the 
Thames  near  the  palace.     He  also  made  the  regent*walk^ 
leading  from  the  west  of  St  Mary's  church  in  Cambridge 
to  the  public  schools,  paving  it,  and  building  a  brick  wall 
cm  each  side.     In    1.071,  he  gave  handsome  presents  of 
plate^  and  oth'jr  benefaction.^,  to  several  colleges  in  that 
itniver.'jity,  and  in  ])articular  founded  one  sdiolarship  in 
Trinity -hall,  for  the  study  of  the  law.     The  seventh  day 
of  September,  157  J,  he  magnificently  entertained  Q.  Eli- 
zabeth  at  Canterbury,  as  he  had  entertained  her  several 
times  before.     Taking  umbrage  at  tlie  prophesyings  set  up 
in  :^oYc*ral  dioceses,  particularly  in  that  of  Norwich^  he  en- 
de-avouredto  sunprc^s  them,  which  exposed  him  tofresh  cen* 
ttures  from  some  warm  Puritans:  And  made  them  use  their 
utmost  efforts  to  ruin  him  at  court.     Towards  the  end  of 
tlie  year  157l«,  he  gave  a  hundred  volumes  to  the  library 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge ;  whereof  twenty- five  were 
valuable  manuscripts  :  And,  added  further  benefactions  to 
his  favourite  c*ollege  of  Corpus^Christi.     At  length  being 
arrived  to  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  and  finding 
himself  in  a  declining  condition ;  April  5, 1575)  he  signed 
his  will,  wherein  he  bequeathed  legacies  and  gifts  to  se- 
veral  persons  and  places.     He  died  the  seventeenth  of  May 
following,  of  the  stone  and  strangury ;  and  was  buried  witn 
iprent  solemnity,  in  his  own  private  chapel,  within  his  pa- 
.lace  at  Lnmlx.'th. 

His  magnificent,  as  well  as  generous  and  charitable 
disposition,  is  suiUciently  manifest  from  what  hath  been 
Slid  of  him  in  this  article.  As  to  his  other  virtues  i  he 
was  pious,  sober,  temperate  \  modest  even  to  a  fault,  bc- 
-  ing  upon  many  occasions  ovcr^bashful  (  unmovable  in  tbe 
distribution  of  justice;  a  great  patron,  and  zealous  de- 
fender of  the  church  of  England,  against  the  attacks  both 
of  Puritans  and  Papists ;  in  which  he  acted  with  greaf 
stoutness  and  resolution,  it  being  his  rule  <f^in  a  good  cause 
«<  to  fear  nobody  ;"  notwithstanciing  he  is  for  that  censured 
by  some,  as  having  too  much  roughness,  and  want  of  court- 
ship. Among  his  other  valuable  episcopal  qualitieSf  ha 
wasa  frequeiit  preacher;  and  given  to  hospitality  with- 
out profusion  or  offence ;  his  family  a&'d  entertainments, 
though  large,  being  conducted  with  the  utmost  decency, 
elegance,  regularity,  and  sobriety.    Of  his  leamingi  the 

several 
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several  books  published  by  him  are  a  sufficient  evidence. 
Particularly  he  was  a  great  lover  and  preserver  of  manii- 
scripts,  and  other  antiquities;  and  a  hearty  encourager, 
if  not  the  first  reviver,  of  the  study  of  the  Saxon  tongue 
in  this  kingdom.  He  recovered  many  books  in  that  lan- 
guage, which  would  otherwise  have  been  inevitably  lost  5^ 
and  some  of  them  were  published  by  himself,  or  by  his  di« 
rection.  The  best  antiquarians  in  his  time,  had  the  ho- 
nour of  standing  in  the  number  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  and  acquaintance. 

His  Works  were  as  follow :  "  1.  A  Defence  of  Priesta 
Marriages,  established  by  the  Imperial  Lawes  of  the  Realm 
of  England :  Against  a  Civilian  naming  himself  Thomas 
Martin,  Doctor  of  the  Civil  Lawes,  going  about  to  disprove 
the  said  Marriages,  lawful  by  ,the  eternal  Word  of  GOD, 
and  by  the  High  Court  of  Parliament :  Only  forbid  by 
foreign  Lawes  and  Cano»s  of  the  Pope,  coloured  with  a 
Visor  of  the  Church.  Which  Laws  and  Canons  were 
extinguished  by  the  Parliament,  and  so  abrogated  by  the 
Convocation  in  their  Synod  by  their  Subscriptions.  Print- 
ed in  1562,  without  his  name.  1.  ^Ifric,  [Abbot  of  St 
Albans,  about  the  year  996.]  his  Saxon  translation  of  a 
Latin  Homily,  entitled,  A  Sermon  of  the  Paschal  Lamb, 
and  of  the  Sacramental  Bodie  and  Blood  of  Christ,  writ- 
ten in  the  old  Saxon  tongue  before  the  Conquest,  and 
appointed  in  the  reign  of  the  Saxons  to  be  spoken  unto 
the  People  at  Easter,  before  they  should  receive  the  Com- 
munion. Or,  A  Testimony  of  Antiquity,  shewing  the 
Ancient  Faith  of  the  Church  of  England,  touching  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Bodie  and  Blood  of  the  Lord,  here  pub«' 
licly  preached,  and  also  received,  in  the  Saxons  time, 
above  700  years  ago.  With  Two  Epistles  of  ^Ifric* 
3.  The  world  is  aUo  obliged  to  him  for  the  publicatiori 
of  feur  of  our  best  English  historians  5  Matthew  of  West* 
minster,  Matthew  Paris,  Asser's  Life  of  King  Alfred,  and 
Thomas  Walsingham. — Matthew  of  Westminster  he  pub- 
lished in  1570,  fol.  under  this  title,  Fiores  Historiarum 
per  Matthaum  IVestmonasteriensem  colUcti^  pngcipui  de  rebus 
Britannicis  ab  exordio  mundi  usque  ad  Annum  Dotnini^  1 307* 
With  a  large  preface.  4.  Matthew  Paris  was  published 
by  him  in  1571,  fol.  and  entitled,  Mafthai  Paris  Mona- 
chi  Albanens'is  Angli  H'tstoria  major.  5.  And  the  Life  of 
K.  -Alfred,  by  John  Asser,  bishop  of  Sherboume,  came 
out  in  1 574,  entitled,  Alfredi  Regis  res gesta  ab  Asserio  Shir-- 
burnensi  Episcopo  conscripta :  Printed  in  Saxon  letters,  the 
same  as  the  original  manuscript  was  written  in ;  on  pur  • 
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pose  to  bring  gentlemen  to  the  knowledge  and  study  of 
the  Saxon  tongue.  To  which  is  subjoined,  Hoitoria  brevis 
Thtma  Walsingham  ai  Edvardo  prlmo  ad  Henricum  quintum; 
with  his  Upodeigma  Neustrite  vel  Nortnannia,  i.  e.  **  The 
"  History  of  Thomas  Walsingham  from  Edward  I.  to  Hen- 
'*  ry  V.  with  his  Account  of  Wormandy."  6.  It  was  through 
his  advice  and  encouragement,  that  the  learned  John  fo% 
published  K.  ^Elfred's  Saxon  Translation  of  the  Gospels 
and  Reformatio  Legum  Ecclesiasticarum^  1 57 1 ,  4to.  7.  Ano- 
ther considerable  work  of  his  was,  "  The  Lives  of  his  Pre; 
decessors  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  entitled.  Be  Afttiqim 
fate  Britannica  Ecclesia  \S  Privilegiis  Ecclesia  Cantuarm 
ensis^  cum  Archiepiscopis  ejusdciH  LXX,  London,  1572,  folii. 
Though  London  is  put  in  the  title-page,  it  is  said  to  hav< 
been  printed  at  Lambeth,  where  the  archbishop  had  work- 
men of  all  sorts.  He  caused  only  a  few  copies  to  be 
printed,  which  he  occasionally  distributed  amongst  his 
friends.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  are  hardly  any 
two  copies  alike  ^  and  most  of  them  want  the  account  of 
his  own  life,  he  having,  out  of  modesty,  caused  it  to  be 
suppressed  while  he  lived.  Mr  Strype  has  therefore  in- 
serted it  in  the  appendix  to  our  archbishop's  life. A 

wretched  edition  of  that  book  was  printed  again  at  Hana^r 
in  1605,  full  of  faults  and  imperfectrons.  But,  a  very 
beautiful  and  elegant  one  was  at  length  reprinted  at  Lon- 
don in  17^9,  folio,  by  Samuel  Drake,  D.  D.  fellow  of 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge  ;  adorned  with  the  figures  of 
the  several  archbishop's  monuments,  and  other  sculptures, 
exquisitely  performed.  Some  have  ascribed  this  work  to 
John  Josceline,  our  archbishop*s  secretary,  or  chaplain,  a 
very  learned  antiquarian.  But  what  share  Josceline  had[  in 
it,  was  only  this,  that  he  made  collections  for  it  out  of 
ancient  historians  :  And  the  digester  and  compiler  of  dieiin 
was  the  archbishop  himself.  This  is  undeniable  from  two 
letters  of  the  archbishop  published  by  Dr  Drake,  andililr 
Strype  ;  wherein  he  calls  that  work,  «  My  book  of  irty 
**  Canterbury  predecessors—— my  small  Travels  ■  my 
*^  pore  collection,  &c.'* 
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S  Farel  was  a  *  son  of  thunder/  and  stood  distin- 
guished for  his  vehemence  in  the  cause  of  GOD 
and  truth  -,  so  his  very  intijhate  friend  Viret  was  as  re- 
markable for  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  his  carriage, 
and  for  the  moderation  of  his  language  and  temper.  Both 
were  eminent  for  their  success  in  converting  souls,  not 
merely  from  Popery  to  Protestantism,  (which  may  be  done, 
and  the  men  be  as  worldly  and  carnal  aS  they  were  before) 
tut  from  the  dominion  of  Satan  unto  GODl  They  were 
toth  instruments  of  grace  to  effect  the  same  workj  and 
they  did  it  with  all  their  might.  When  one  considers  the 
learning  and  the  labours  of  such  men  as  these,  and  of  others 
treated  of  in  these  volumes ;  it  gives  a  regret,  upon  the 
comparison  of  them  with  many  drones  in  die  present  day, 
who  either  study  but  little,  or  little  to  the  purpose  of  their 
profession.  Modern  times  have  discovered  j>oliter  studies 
than  that  of  the  holy  scriptures  5  and  modern  confidence 
(as  is  usual  with  shallowness  in  all  sciences)  has  affected 
to  despise  the  theological  erudition  of  worthies,  who  had 
no  time  to  spare  for  the  idle  amusements  of  the  world,  or 
for  those  attentions  by  which  it  is  become  the  fashion  to 
rise  in  it.  With  respect  to  divinity,  we  are  run  back- 
wards instead  of  forwards  ;  and  (omitting  the  generality 
of  frothy  publications  at  present  in  vogue  upon  religious 
subjects)  there  needs  no  other  proof  of  it,  than  that'me- 
lancholy  one,  tlie  increased  irreligion  and  infidelity  of  the 
times. 

This  excellent  man  was  born  at  a  little  town  in  the 
district  of  Bern,  near  Burgundy,  in  France,  and  educated 
at  Paris,  where  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Fare]. 
From  Paris  he  went  to  Lausanne,  and  was  chosen  pastor 
there,  where  he  spent  many  years  of  his  time  with  great 
jsuccess  in  preaching  and  writing.  But  when  Calvin  was 
gent  to  the  conference  at  Worms,  in  the  year  ISil,  and 
from  thence  to  Ratisbon,  he  obtained  of  the  senate  of  Lau- 
sanne that  Viret  should  supply  his  place  at  Geneva  till  his 
return.  Calvin  was  so  well  satisfied  with  Viret's, abilities 
and  conduct  during  his  absence,  that  he  turned  every  stone 
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to  get  him  to  continue  with  him  at  Geneva,  dectari 
how  much  he  thought  the  church  there  would  be  be: 
fited  by  his  labours  ;  but  he  could  not  prevail  upon  Hu 
for  Viret  was  resolved  to  return  to  Lausanne  his  forn 
charge.  Notwithstanding  afterwards,  the  ¥i:ench  churcl 
earnestly  entreated  bim,  with  better  success  than  Cah 
to  go  to  Lyons  \  where,  in  the  midst  of  civil  wars,  s 
the  pestilence  which  followed,  he,  with  his  coUeagu 
presided  over  that  church  with  great  prudence.  But 
length  the  Jesuits  obtained  a  proclamation  to  be  made 
the  year  1563,  that  none  but  such  as  were  natives 
France  should  be  preachers  in  the  Protestant  churcli 
Viret,  bemg  obliged  to  leave  Lyons  in  consequence  of 
above  proclamation,  took  up  his  residence  at  a  small  to 
near  the  Pyrenxan  mountains,  which  divide  France  a 
Spain,  at  the  request  of  the  pious  queen  of  Navarre,  wR 
he  continued  to  the  time  of  hi&  death,  which  was  in  15' 
and  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

His  death  was  much  regretted  by  all  good  men. 
was  of  a  weakly  constitution,  which  received  additio 
injury  by  the  poison  which  a  priest  gave  him  at  Gene 
with  a  design  to  destroy  him'  *,  and  likewise  by  the  8t 
with  a  knife  that  another  priest  gave  him  afterwards,  le 
ing  him  for  dead.  He  was  of  a  most  amiable  dispositi< 
very  learned,  and  so  engaging  in  his  public  speaking,  tl 
many  became  his  hearers,  who  were  no  friends  to  the  d 
trines  he  taught.  His  auditory  in  general  were  so  charo 
with  his  eloquence,  that  they  always  wished  he  woi 
preach  longer.  When  he  was  at  Lyons^  a  populous  ci 
he  used  to  preach  abroad,  in  the  open  air,  in  so  powerful  s 
successful  a  manner,  that  some  thousands  were  apparei 
converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  And  many,,  who  wetv 
casionally  passing  by,  have  been  so  fixed  by  hia  preacKi 
that  they  could  not  leave  the  spot,  till  he  had  finished 
discourse.  It  seems  to  have  been,,  in  some  places, 
usage  to  preach  sub  dioy  without  cover,  as  it  was  in  Ei 
land,  particularly  at  Paul's  Cross  and  before  the  co< 
The  place,  however,  is  of  less  importance  than  the  d 
trine.  In  the  one  case,  convenience  may  be  considerc 
but,  in  the  other,  nothing  but  faithfulness  and  trutK* 

It  ha^  been  remarked  by  Beza  and  others,  that  the  P 
testant  church  in  France  was  exceedingly  happy  in 
three  great  ministers  at  one  time,  viz.  Csdvin,  Farel,'^ 
Viret.  The  first  was  admired  for  his  profound  eruditi 
the  second  for  his  zeal  and  vehemence,  and  the  last  for 
enchanting  eloquence.      And  it  is  also  admirable,   t 
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tliey  were  all  three  most  cordial  friends  to  each  other, 
properly  esteeming  those  talents  and  grace,  which  GOD 
had  bestowed  upon  each  of  them. 

He  wrote  many  books  of  great  use  to  the  faithful  of  his 
time,  in  preserving  them  from  popish  superstitions,  and 
in  furnishing  them  with  arguments  agahist  their  adver- 
saries. Melchior  Adam  has  preserved  a  long  list  of  his 
principal  publications,  to  which  we  must  refer  the  learned 
Jleader,  who  wishes  to  know  more  of  thenu 
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"ITTE  can  find  but  little  more <X)ncerning  the  birth  and 
^^  education  of  this  good  man,  than  that  he  was 
descended  from  a  very  ancient  family  in  Kent,  became  a 
fellow  of  Christ's-College  in  Cambridge,  and  was  a  very 
famous  preacher.  His  printed  discourses  are  full  of  di« 
idne  learning  and  consolation.  Though,  content  with 
his  ieUowship,  he  sought  not  preferment,  he  was  ap- 
pointed :a  preacher  at  St  Paul's  in  London ;  and  he  filled 
up  that  appointment  with  a  series  of  faithful  labours  in  the 
work  of  the  Go^el. 

In  his  last  sickness,  perceiving  his  approacliing  dissolu- 
tion, he^aid  to  some  friends  who  were  on  a  visit  to  him^ 
«  The  good  Lord  pardon  my  great  negligence,  that  while 
«  I  had  time,  I  used  not  the  precious  gift  more  for  the 
^<  advancement  of  his  glory,  as  I  might  have  done  :  Tet, 
^<  I  bless  GOD,  I  have  not  abused  the  .^ft  on  ^ambition, 
«<  and  vain  studies.  When  I  am  dead,  my  enemies  will 
^<  be  recoiiciled  to  me  i  except  they  be  such,  as  either 
<*  knew  me  not,  or  have  no  sense  of  the  truth ;  for  I  have 
<<  faithfully,  and  with  a  good  conscience^  served  the  Lord 
. "  my  GOP.'' 

A  minister,  standing  by,  said  unto  him.  It  is  a  great 
blessing  to  you,  that  you  shall  depart  in  peace,  and  be 
taken  from  many  troubles  that  your  brethren  shall  behold 
and  suffer.  To  whom  he  answered,  «  If  the  Lord  hath 
*<  appointed  that  his  saints  shall  sup  together  in  heaven  ; 
«  why  do  I  not  go  to  them  ?  but  if  there  be  any  doubt  or 
*«  hesitation  resting  on  my  spirit,  the  Lord  will  reveal  the 
♦«  truth  unto  me." 
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After  he  had  laid  still  a  while,  a  friend  of  his  who  thifH 
attended  him,  having  said,  that  he  hoped  his  mind  had 
been  employed  in  holy  n>editation  while  he  lay  so  silent, 
he  repli<ul  in  the  following  manner: — "  A  poor  wretch, 
<*  and  miserable  man^  as  I  am,  the  least  of  all  saints,  and 
**  the  greatest  of  all  sinners ;  yet  1  trust  in,  and,  by  the 
<«  eye  of  faith,  I  look  upon  Christ  my  Saviour.  Yet  a 
**  little  while,  and  we  shall  see  our  hope.  The  end  of 
*<  the  world  is  come  upon  us  ;  and  we  shall  quickly  re- 
«  ceive  the  end  of  our  hope,  which  we  have  so  much 
<*  looked  for.  Afflictions,  diseases,  sickness,  and  grief, 
'*  are  but  parts  of  that  portion  which  GOD  hath  allotted 
<*  to  us  in  this  world.  'Tis  not  enough  to  continue  for 
**  a  little  while :  we  must  persevere  in  the  fear  of  the 
^*  Lord  all  the  days  of  our  lives  ;  for  in  a  moment  wo 
"  shall  be  taken  away.  Take  heed  therefore,  that  you 
^^  do  not  make  a  pastime  of,  nor  lightly  esteem  the  word 
**  of  GOD.  Blessed  are  they,  who,  while  they  have 
"longues,  use  them  for  GOD*s  glory." 

He  was  very  near  his  death,  when  being  set  up  in  his 
bed,  some  of  his  friends  requested  him  to  speak  something 
to  them  that  might  be  for  their  edification  and  comfort ; 
whereupon  he  took  occasion  from  the  sun,  which  then 
shone  in  his  face,  to  speak  in  the  following  manner :— — 
•<  As  there  is  but  one  sun  in  the  world,  so  there  is  but 
<>  one  righteousness,  and  one  communion  of  s^nts.  If 
<«  I  were  the  most  excellent  of  all  creatures  in  the  world, 
*<  equal  in  righteousness  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
«'  yet  would  I  confess  myself  to  be  a  sinner,  and  that  I 
«<  expected  salvation  only  in  the  righteousness  of  Jesus 
<«  Christ  5  for  we  all  stand  in  need  of  the  grace  of  GOD* 
<<  As  for  my  death,  I  bless  God,  I  find  and  feel  so  much 
*«  comfort  and  joy  in  my  soul,  that  if  I  were  put  to  my 
«*  choice,  whether  to  die^  or  live,  I  would  a  thousand 
<<  times,  rather  choose  death  than  life,  if  i(  may  stand 
«<  with  the  holy  will  of  GOD." — Accordingly  socm  af- 
terwards this  excellent  man  sweetly  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord, 
in  the  year  1576. 

A  prayer,  which  Mr  Deering  used  before  his  lectures. 

*<  O  Lord  GOD,  who  hast  left  unto  us  thy  holy  word 
**  to  be  a  lantern  unto  our  feet,  and  a  light  unto  our 
"  steps,  give  unto  us  all  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  that,  out  of  die 
**  same  word,  we  may  learn  what  is  thy  eternal  willf 
^<  and  frame  our  lives  in  all  holy  obedience  to  the  same^ 
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^«  to   thy  honour  and  glory,  and  increase  of  our  faith, 
•«  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Amen." 

His  Writings  have  been '  collected  and  printed  in  one 

volume,  small  4to,  containing,  «*  1.  Certaine  godly  and 

comfortable    Letters,    full    of     Christian     Consolation : 

Written  by  Mr  Ed,  Deering,  unto  sundry  of  his  Friends  : 

And  now  published,  for  the  Profit  of  the  Church  of  GOD. 

London,  prmted   1614?.     2.  Twenty-seven  Lectures,  or 

Readings,  upon  part  of  the  Epistle  written  to  the  Hebrues* 

Made   by  Maister  Ed.  Deering,  B.  D.  London,   1614. 

3.  A  briefe  and  necessarie  Catechisme  or  Instruction,  very 

needfull  to  be  known  of  all  Householders  :  Whereby  they 

may  teach  and  instruct  their  family  in  such  poyats  of 

Christian  Religion  as  is  most  meete  :  With  certaine  Prayer^ 

and  Thanksgivings  to  the  same  adioyning.  ibid.      4.  A 

Sermon  preached  before  the  Queen's  Majesty  the  25th  day 

oi  February,  from  Psalme   Ixxviii.  70.   with  a  preface  to 

her  Majesty  :  By  Maister  Ed.  Deering,  1569.  ihid.     5.  A 

Sermon  preached  at  the  Tower  of  London,  ibid. 


RICHARD    COX, 

BISHOP   OF  ELY. 

T  HIS    venerable    bishop   was   born   at  Whaddon,   in 
•*'    Buckinghamshire,  of    mean  parentage,   in  the  year 
1499.     He  had,  probably,  his  first  education  in  the  small 
priory  of  Snelshall  in  the  parish  of  Whaddon  :  But  being 
afterwards  sent  to  Eton  school,  he  was  thence  elected 
into  a  scholarship  at  King's-College  in  Cambridge/ of  which 
he  became  fellow  in  the  year  1519.     Having  the  sapie  year 
taken  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  and  being  eminent  for 
his  piety  and  learning,  he  was  one  of  those  bright  scho- 
lars who  were  invited  to  Oxford  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  to  fill 
up  his  new  foundation.     He  was  accordingly  preierred  to 
be  one  of  the  junior  canons  of  Cardinal-College ;  and  on 
the  seventh  of  December,   1525,  incorporated  bachelor  of 
arts  at  Oxford,  as  he  stood  at  Cambridge.     Soon  after,  per- 
forming his  exercises,  he  was,  on  the  eightljk  qf  February 
following,  licensed  to  proceed  in  arts,  ia  which  he  took 
the  degree  of  master,  July  2,  1526.     He  W9S  jr^puted  one 
of  the  greatest  scholars  of  his  age  s  and  his  poetical  com- 
positions 
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positions  were  in  great  esteem  among  the  best  judges.  Hi^ 
piety  and  virtue  were  not  inferior  to  his  learnings  and 
commanded  the  respect  of  all  impartial  persons.  But 
shewing  himself  averse  to  many  of  the  popish  superstitions, 
and  declaring  freely  for  some  of  Luther's  opinions,  he  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  governors  of  the  uniyersity, 
who  stripped  him  of  his  preferment,  and  threw  "him  into 
prison  on  suspicion  of  heresy.  When  he  was  released  from 
his  confinement,  he  left  Oxford ;  and,  some  time  after, 
was  chosen  master  of  Eton  school,  which  was  observed 
remarkably  to  flourish  under  his  vigilant  and  industrious 
care.  In  1537,  he  commenced  doctor  in  divinity  at 
'Cambridge  :  And  on  the  fourth  of  ^December,  1540,  was 
'hiade  archdeacon  of  Ely ;  as  he  was  also  appointed,  in 
1541,  the  first  prebendary  in  the  first  stall  of  the  same  ca- 
thedral, upon  the  new  founding  of  it  by  K.  Henry  VIIL 
on  the  tenth  of  September,  1541.  He  was  likewise,  the 
third  of  June,  1542,  presented  by  the  same  king  to  the 
-prebend  of  Sutton  with  Buckingham,  in  the  church  of  Lin- 
x:oln,  and  installed  the  eleventh  of  tliat  month.  But  this 
he  surrendered  up  in  1547. 

In  the  year  1543,  he  supplicated  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, that  he  might  take  place  among  the  doctors  of  divi-. 
nity  there,  which  was  unusual,  because  he  was  not  then 
incorporated  into  that  university,  as  doctor  in  divinity ; 
nor  was  he  so  till  June,  1545.  When  a  design  was  form- 
ed) of  converting  the  collegiate  church  of  Southwell  into 
a  bishopric,  Dr  Cox  was  nominated  bishop  of  it.  On  the 
eighth  of  January,  1543-4,  he  was  made  the  second  dean  of 
the  new-erected  cathedral  of  Osney  near  Oxford  ;  and  iii 
1546,  when  that  see  was  translated  to  Christ- churchf  he 
was  also  made  dean  there.  These  promotions  he  obfiuned 
by  the  interest  of  archbishop  Cranmer,and  bishop  Goodrich^ 
to  the  last  of  whom  he  had  been  chaplain  :  And,  by  theit 
recommendation,  he  was  chosen  tutor  to  the  young  prince 
Edward,  whom  he  instructed  with  great  care  in  the  true 
principles  of  religion,  and  formed  his  tender  mind  to  an 
early  sense  of  his  duty,  both  as  a  Christian  and  a  king. 
On  that  prince's  accession  to  the  throne,  he  became  a 
great  favourite  at  court,  and  was  made  a  privy-counsellor, 
and  the  king's  almoner.  The  twenty-first  of  May,  1547, 
he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford  ;  in- 
stalled July  16,  1548^  canon  of  Windsor;  and,  the  next 
year,  made  dean  of  Westminster.  About  the  same  tiime  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  visit  the  uhi- 
yersity  of  Oxford,  in  which  he  is  accused  of  having  much  - 
abused  his  commission.    In  1550,  he  was  order^  to'go  ^ 

*        '  down^ 
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down  into  Sussex,  and  endeavour,  by  his  learned  and 
affecting  sennons,  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  wha 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  factious  preaching  of  Day, 
bishop  of  Chichester,  a  violent  Papist.  And  when  the 
noble  design  of  reforming  the  canon  law  was  in  agitation, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners.  Both  in  this 
and  the  former  reign,  when  an  act  passed  for  giving  all 
chantries,  colleges,  &c.  to  the  king,  through*  Dr  CoVs 
powerful  intercession,  the  colleges  in  both  universities 
were  excepted  out  of  that  act. 

Soon  after  Q.  Mary's  accession  to  the  crown,  he  was 
stripped  of  his  preferments  ;  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  August, 
1553,  committed  to  the  Marshalsea.  He  was  indeed  soon 
discharged  from  this  confinement ;  but  foreseeing  the  in- 
human persecution  likely  to  ensue,  he  resolved  to  quit 
the  realm,  and  withdraw  to  some  place,  where  he  might 
enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion,  according  to  the 
form  established  in  the  reign  of  K.  Edward.  He  went 
first  to  Strasburg  in  Germany,  where  he  heard  with  great 
concern  of  tlie  rash  proceedings  of  some  of  the  English 
exiles  in  Frankfort,  who  had  thrown  aside  the  English 
liturgy,  and  set  up  a  form  of  their  own,  framed  after  the 
French  and  Geneva  models ;  of  which  we  have  this  ac- 
count, *  After  having  perused  the  English  liturgy,  it  was 

*  concluded  amongst  them,  that  the  answering  aloud  after 

*  the  minister  should  not  be  used ;  the  litany,  surplice, 

*  and  many  other  things,  also  omitted,  because  in  the  Re- 

*  formed  churches  abroad  such  things  would  seem  more 

*  than  strange.     It  was  farther  agreed   upon,   that   the 

*  minister,  in  the  room  of  the  English  confession,  should 

*  use  another,  both  of  more  effect,  and  also  framed,  ao- 

*  cording  to  the  state  and  time.     And  the  same  ended, 

*  the  people  to  sing  a  psalpi  in  metre  in  a  plain  tune,  as 

*  was  and  is  accustomed  in  the  French,  Dutch,  Italian, 

*  Spanish,  and  Scottish  churches :  That  done,  the  minister 

*  to  pray  for  the  assistance  of  GOD's  holy  Spirit,  and 
^  so  to  proceed  to  the  sermon.     After  the  sermon,  a  ge- 

*  nfcral  prayer  for  all  estates,  and  for  England,  was  also 

*  devised :  At  the  end  of  which  prayer  was  joined  the 

*  Lord's  prjyer,  and  a  rehearsal  of  the  articles  of  the  be- 

*  lief  5  whidh  ended,  the  people  to  sing  another  psalm  as 

*  afore.     Then   the   minister  pronouncing  this   blessing, 

<  The  peace  of  GOD,  &c.  or  some  other  of  like  effect^ 

*  the  people  to  depart.     And  as  touching  the  ministration 

*  of  the  sacraments,  sundry  things  were  also  by  common 

<  consent  omitted,  as  superstitious  and  superfluous.'    On 

the 
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the  thirteenth  of  March,  1555,  he  came  to  Frankfort  in 
order  to  oppose  this  innovation,  and  to  have  the  Common' 
praver  book  settled  among  the  English  congregation  there, 
which  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  accomplish.     Then  he 
returned  to  Strasburg  for  the  sake  of  conversing  with  Peter 
Martyr,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  an  intimate  friend- 
ship at  Oxford,  and  whom  he  loved  and  honoured  for  hig 
great   learning  and  moderation.     After  the  death  of  Q. 
Mary  he  returned  to  England  \  and  was  one  of  those  di^ 
vines  who  were  appointed  to  revise   the   liturgy.     And 
when  a  disputation  was  to  be  held  at  Westminster  between 
eight  Papists  and  eight  of  the  Reformed  clergy,  he  was 
the  chief  champion  on  the  Protestants  side.     He  preached 
often  before  Q.  Elizabeth  in  lent ;  and,  in  his  sermon  at 
the  opening  of  her  first  parliament,  exhorted  them  in  most 
affecting  terms,  to  restore  religion  to  its  primitive  purity^ 
and  banish   all  the   popish  innovations  and  corruptions. 
These  excellent  discourses,  and  the  great   zeal  he  had 
shewn  in  support  of  the  English  Liturgy  at  Frankfort,  so 
effectually  recommended  him  to  the  queen's  esteem,  that 
in  June  1559,  she  nominated  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Nor- 
wich ;  but  her  mind  altering,  she  preferred  him  to  the  see 
of  Ely,  in  the  room  of  Dr  Thirlby,  who  was  deprived. 
His  conge  d'elire  bore  date  July  15,  1559.    He  was  elected 
the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  said  month,  bad  the  royal 
assent  December  the  eighteenth,  was  confirmed  in  the 
church  of  St  Mary  Ic  Bow  the  twentieth  of  the   same 
month,  consecrated  at  Lambeth  the  next  day,  and  received 
the  temporalities  the   twenty-third  of  March  following. 
Before  his  consecration  he  joined  with  Dr  Parker  elect 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  bishops  elect  of  LondoOf 
Chichester,  and  Hereford,  in  a  petition  to  the  queen,  against 
an  act  lately  passed,  for  the  alienating  and  exchanging  the 
lands  and  revenues  of  the  bishops  :  Aiid  sentlier  several 
arguments  from  scripture  and  reason  against  the  lawful- 
ness  of  it ;  observing  withal,  the  many  evils  and  incon- 
veniencies  both  to  church  and  state  that  would  thence  arii^e. 
H»  enjoyed  the  eDJscopal  dignity   about  twenty-one 
years  and  seven  months,  reckoning  from  the  time  of  his 
consecration ;  and  was,  all  that  time,  one  of  t)ie  chief 
pillars  and  ornaments  of  the  church  of  England.     Both  tc 
archbishop  Parker,  and  his  successor  Grindal,  he  was  very 
serviceable  \  and  by  his  prudence  and  industry,  contri- 
buted to  the  restitution  of  our  church  in  the  same  beauty 
and  good  order,  it  had  enjoyed  in  king  Edward's  reign. 
He  was  indeed  no  great  favourite  of  the  queen  ^  but  that 
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id  to  be  imputed  to  his  zealous  opposmon  to  her  retaining 
the  crucifix  and  light  on  the  altar  of  the  royal  chapel, 
and  his  strenuous  defence  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy,  against  which  the  queen  had  con* 
tracted  a   most  inveterate  and  unaccountable  prejudice* 
He  scrupled  for  a  great  while  to  officiate  there  upon  that 
account ',  and  when  he  did  it,  it  was  with  a  trembling 
conscience,  as  he  said.     To  excuse  himself,  and  to  give 
his  humble  advice  to  the  queen,  he  wrote  to  her  a  most 
submissive  letter ;  wherein  he  sets  down  certain  considera- 
tion^ why  he  could  not  yield  to  have  iniages  set  up  in 
churches,     i^nd  cpncludes   in    these   words,    "  yet  my 
«  meaning  is  not  hereby  to  enter,  into  consideration  oS 
<<  such  as  arc  otherwise  minded,  much  less  of  your  ma- 
*'  jesty,  (GOD  forbid,)  wlio  I   believe  meaneth  not  to 
*•  use  the  thing  to  any  evil  end.         Bear  with  me,  most' 
*^  gracious  sovereign  ;  for   the  tender   mercy  of   GOD, 
**  force  not  my  conscience  so  sore."     He  was  a  great  pa- 
tron to  all  learned  men,  whom  he  found  well  affected  to 
the  church  ;  and  shewed  a  singular  esteem  for  Dr  Whit- 
gift,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whom  he  made 
his  chaplain,  and  to  whom  he  gave  tlve  rectory  of  Tever- 
sham  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  a  pretend  of  Ely.    He  did  hi» 
utmost  to  get  a  body  of  ecclesiastical   laws  (which  was 
drawn  up  by  archbishop  Cranmer,  and  other  learned  di- 
vines, of  whom  himself  was  one,  in  the  latter  end  of  K. 
Edward's  reign)  established  by  authority  of  pailiament ; 
but  through  the  unreasonabb  opposition  of  some  of  the 
chief  courtiers,  this  noble  design  miscarried  a  thurd  time. 

As  he  had,  in  his  exile  at  Frankfort,  been  the  chief  cham- 
pion against  innovations,  so  he  now  continued,  with  the 
same  vigour  and  resolution,  to  oppose  all  attempts  against 
tlie  discipline  and  ceremonies  of  the  established  church. 
At  first  he  tried  to  reclaim,  or  win  them  over,  by  gentle 
means  :  But  finding,  that,  instead  of  behaving  themselves 
with  due  moderation,  they  only  grew  more  audacious, 
and  reviled  both  church  and  bishops  in  scurrilous  libels, 
he   thought   timely   severities   necessary.     Therefore  he 
wrote  to  archbishop  Parker,  to  go  on  vigorously  in  re- 
claiming or  punishing  them,  and  not  be  disheartened  at 
the  frowns  of  those  court' favourites  who  protected  them  ; 
assuring  him,  that  he  might  expect  the  blessing  of  GOD 
on  his  pious  labours,  to  free  the  church  from  their  danger- 
ous attempts,  and  to  establish  uniformity.      And  when 
the  privy-council  interposed  in  favour  of  the  Puritans,  and 
cudeavoured  to  screen  them  from  punishment,  he  wrote  a 

bold 
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bold  letter  to  the  lord  treasurer  Burleigh;  wherein  he 
warmly  expostulated  with  the  council,  for  meddling  with 
the  affairs  of  the  church,  which,  as  he  said,  ought  to  be 
left  to  the  determination  of  the  bishops ;  admonished  them 
to  keep  within  their  own  sphere  ;  and  told  them  he  would 
appeal  to  the  queen,  if  diey  continued  to  interpose  in 
matters  not  belonging  to  them. 

He  is  blamed  by  some  for  giving  up  several  manors  and 
other  estates  belonging  to  his  see ;  but  he  rather,  in  some 
respects,  deserves  commendation,  for  his  great  firmness 
in  resolving  to  part  with  no  more,  and  for  being  jproof 
against  the  strongest  solicitations,  and  most  violent  attacks. 
Several  he  had  to  encounter,  even  from  those  which  were 
most  in  favour  at  court,  and  were  backed  by  royal  oommand 
and  authority.     In  the  years  1574  and  1575,  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton,  a  noted  favourite  of  the  queen,  endeavoured 
to  wrest  Ely-house  in  Holbom  from  him  j  so  that,  in  order 
to  preserve  it  to  his  see,  he  was  forced  to  have  a  long  and 
chargeable  suit  in  chancery,  which  was  not  determii^  in 
1579.    The  lord  North  also  attempted,  in  157.5,  to  oblige 
him  to  part  with  the  manor  of  Somersham,  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, one  of  the  best  belonging  to  his  bishopric ;  and 
with  Downham  Park :  Which  he  refusing  to  yield,  that 
lord  endeavoured  to  stir  up  the  queen's  indignation  against 
him,  and  do  his  utmost  to  have  him  deprived.     For  that 
pu^'pose.  North,  and  some  others  of  the  courtiers,  examined 
and  ransacked  his  whole  conduct  since  his  first  coming  to 
his  see,  and  drew  up  a  large  bodv  of  articles  against  bim, 
which  he  was  to  give  answers  to  before  the  privy-council* 
But  the  bishop,  in  his  replies,  so  fully  vindicated  him* 
self  from  all  aspersions,  and  so  clearly  confuted  the  ground- 
less and  malicious  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  tliat  the  queen 
was  forced  to  acknowledge  his  innocence;  though  the 
lord  North  boasted,  he  had  found  five  pramunir/s  against 
him.     However,  vexed  and  wearied  with  the  implacable 
malice  of  the  lord  North,  and  other  his  adversaries,  he 
desired,  in  1577,  leave  to  resign  his  bishopric,  bat  the 
queen  put  him  off.     North,  though  disappointed  in  his 
former  attempt,  yet  not  discouraged  thereby,  brings  three 
actions  against  the  poor  old  bishop  for  felling  of  wood ; 
whereupon  the  bishop  offered  again,  in  1579,  to  resign  ; 
provided  he  had  a  yearly  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds 
out  of  his  see,  and  Donnington,  (the  least  of  five  country 
houses  belonging  to  £ly  bishopric)  for  his  residence  during 
life.    The  lord  treasurer  Burleigh,  at  the  bishop's  earnest 
desire,  obtained  leave  of  the  queen  for  him  to  resign ;  and 
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in  February  1579-80,  upon  the  bishop's  repeated  desires, 
forms  of  resignation  were  actually  drawn  up.  But  the 
court  could  not  find  any  divine  of  note,  who  would  take 
that  bishopric  on  their  terms,  of  surrendering  up  the  best 
manors  belonging  thereto.  The  first  oiFer  of  it  was  made 
to  Freak,  bishop  of  Norwich  \  and,  on  his  refusal,  it  was 
proffered  to  several  others  :  But  the  conditions  were  so  ig- 
nominious and  base,  that  they  all  rejected  it :  By  which 
means  bishop  Cox  enjoyed  it  till  his  death,  which  happened 
on  the  twenty-second  of  July,  1581,  in  the  ei^ty-second 
year  of  his  age. 

By  his  will  he  left  several  legacies,  amounting  in  all  to 
the  sum  of  nine  hundred  and  forty-five  pounds  \  and  died 
worth)  in  good  debts,  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty-two  pounds.  He  had  several  children.  His  body 
Mras  interred  m  Ely  cathedral,  near  bishop  Goodrich's  mo- 
nument, under  a  marble-stone,  with  an  inscription  *,  which 
having  been  defaced,  there  are  only  four  verses  of  it  now 
legible.  Many  things,  of  which  he  was  author,  have 
been  published  chiefly  since  his  decease.  As  to  his  cha- 
racter ;  he  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  and  clear  ap- 
prehension, and  attained  to  great  perfection  in  aU  polite 
and  useful  learning.  He  wanted  no  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, and  improved  them  with  such  diligence  and  in- 
dustry, that  he  soon  became  an  excellent  proficient  both 
in  divine  and  human  literature.  The  holy  Scriptures  were 
his  chief  study  ;  and  he  was  perfectly  well  versed  in  the 
original  language  of  the  New  Testament.  He  was  ex- 
tremely zealous  for  the  true  interest  of  our  Reformed 
church,  and  a  constant  and  vigorous  defender  of  it  against 
all  the  open  assaults  of  its  popish  adversaries,  and,  what 
he  thought  in  some  particulars,  the  no  less  dangerous  de- 
signs of  the  Puritans.  He  is  accused  by  some  of  having 
been  a  worldly  and  covetous  person  ;  and  is  said  to  have 
made  a  great  havock  and  spoil  of  his  woods  and  parks, 
feeding  his  family  with  powdered  venison  to  save  expences* 
Several  complaints,  and  long  accusations,  were  exhibited 
against  him  and  his  wife,  in  1577,  to  Q.  Elizabeth,  upon 
those  accounts,  by  some  false  and  evil  disposed  persons  ; 
but  the  bishop  fully  vindicated  himself,  and  shewed,  that 
all  those  complaints  were  nothing  but  malicious  calum- 
nies, and  groundless  imputations.  It  is  likewise  said,  that 
he  appears  to  have  been  of  a  vindictive  spirit,  by  reason 
of  his  prosecution  of,  and  severity  to,  the  deprived  Ca»- 
tholics  in  his  custody ;  and  especially  by  his  complaints 
against  Dr  Feckenham  the  last  abbot  of  Westminster.    But 
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the  bishop  ailedges  in  his  own  excase,  that  the  doctor  wai 
a  very  troublesome  guest,  and  good  for  nothing :  And  that 
Kis  endeavours  to  convert  him,  were  by  order  of  the  court. 
It  must  be  remembered  of  this  bishop,  that  he  was  the 
first  who  brought  a  wife  to  live  in  a  college  ;  and  that  he 
procured  a  new  body  of  statutes  for  St  John's-coll^e  tn 
Cambridge,  of  which,  as  bishop  of  Ely,  he  was  visitor. 

His  WoiiKs, — ^They  are,  "  1.  An  Oration  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Disputation  of  Dr  Tresham  and  others 
with  Peter  Martyr.  2.  An  Oration  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  same.  These  two  orations,  which  are  in  Latin,  were 
printed  in  154'9,  4to,  and  afterwards  among  Peter  Mar- 
tyr's works.  The  second  is  also  printed  in  the  appen- 
dix to  the  Memorials  of  archbishop  Crammer,  by  J.  Strypc. 
3.  He  had  a  great  hand  in  compiling  the  first  Liturgy  of 
ilie  church  of  England  :  And  was  one  of  the  chief  per- 
sons employed  in  the  review  of  it  in  1559.  4.  He  turned 
into  verse  the  Lord's  Prayer,  commonly  printed  at  the  end 
af  Sternhold  and  Hopkins's  Psalms.  5.  When  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Q.  Elizabeth, 
now  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  <  Bishops  Bible/ 
ihe  Four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the-Epis- 
tle  to  the  Romans,  were  allotted  to  him,  for  his  portum. 
6.  He  writ  Resolutions  of  some  Questions  concerning  the 
Sacraments ;  in  the  collection  of  Records  at  the  end  o£ 
Dr  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation.  7.  He  had  a 
hand,  in  the  Declaration  concerning  the  Functions  and 
Divine  Institution  of  Bishops  and  Priests:  And  in  the 
Answers,  to  the  Queries  concerning  some  Abuses  of  the 
Mass.  8.  Several  Letters,  and  small  pieces  of  his,  have 
b.*  ;n  published  by  the  industrious  Mr  Strype,  in  his  An- 
nals of  the  Reformation  ;  namely,  1 .  A  Letter  to  Wolf- 
gang Weidner  at  Wormes,  20  May,  1559.  2.  To  Ae 
Queen,  wherein  he  excuses  himself  for  refusing  to  minis* 
ter  in  the  Royal  Chapel,  on  account  of  the  Crucifix  there. 

5.  To  BuHinger,  on  occasion  of  his  answer  to  the  Pope's 
Bull  against  the  Queen.  4.  To  the  Queen,  upon  her 
requiring  his  house  in  Holbourn  for  Mr  Hatton.  5.  To 
the  same,  upon  her  desiring  him  to  surrender  Somersham. 

6.  Reasons  sent  to  the  lord  Burleigh  to  tender  the  state  of 
GOD's  Ministers.  7.  Answers  to  the  accusations  of  the 
lord  North,  and  others  against  him.  8.  To  the  kmi 
Burleigh,  upon  the  Queen's  having  ordered  Archbishop 
Grindal  to  be  suspended.  9.  Letter  congratulatory  to  the 
Queen  in  her  progress,  and  to  excuse  himself  for  not 
waiting  upon  her.     10*  To  the  lord  Burleigh,  upon  the 
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Queen's  granting  him  leave  to  resign  his  Bishopric. 
1 K  To  die  same,  informing  him  he  had  received  inteili-^ 
gence>  that  twelve  thousand  Spaniards  were  to  be  sent  by 
the  Pope  and  Spaniard  against  the  realm,  1580.  12.  Ac- 
count of  his  conference  with  Dr  Feckenam.  13.  To  the 
lord  Buiieigh,  of  the  ill  state  of  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge,  for  want  of  Statutes.  14.  Proofs  and  Evidences 
from  ancient  Grants,  to  shew,  that  his  Manor  and  House 
in  Holbourn  is  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of 
London.     He  also  had  a  hand  in  Lily's  Grammar." 


BERNARD     G  I  L  P  1  N, 

CALLED, 

THE  NORTHERN  APOSTLE. 

THIS  faithful  and  zealous  pastor,  usually  distinguished 
in  his  time  by  the  character  of  Apostle  of  the  NortB^ 
■was  bom  in  the  year  1517,  about  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIH.      His  forefathers  had  been  seated  at  Kent- 
mtre-haU  in  Westmoreland  from  the  time  of  K.  John ;  in 
whose  reign  this  estate  had  been  given  by  a  baroh  of  Ken- 
•dal  to  Richard  Gilpin,  as  a  reward  for  some  considerable 
services,  alluding  prot>ably  to  the  following,  among  others, 
as  related  by  bishop  Carleton,   who  says,  <  This  is  that 
*  Richard  Gilpin,  who  slew  a  wild  boar,  which,  raging  in 
^  the  neighbouring  mountains,  like  the  boar  of  Erymafi- 
^  thus,  brought  great  damage  upon  the  country-people.' 
fience  it  was,  that  his  family  afterwards  gave  a  boar  for 
their  arms.     From  this  gentleman  the  estate  at  Kentmtre 
•descended  to  Bernard's  father,  Edwin  Gilpin,  who  became 
iprematnrely  possessed  of  it  by  the  death  of  an  elder  bro- 
ther, killed  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  in  the  cause,  most 
-probably,  of  Richard  III.  whose  studied  behaviour,  and 
very  popular  government,  had  established  him  greatly  m 
the  esteem  of  the  northern  counties.     Edwin  had  severdl 
children,  of  which  Berrtard  was  one  of  the  youngest,  who 
<liscovered  an  extraordinary  genius  and  disposition  in  his 
childhood,  and  from  his  earliest  youth  was  inclined  to  a 
contemplative  life,  thouglttful,  reserved,  and  serious. 

A  begging  friar  came  to  his  father's  house,  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  those  times,  h'^'was  received  in 
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a  very  hospitable  manner.  The  plentj  set  before  him 
was  a  temptation  too  strong  for  his  virtue,  of  which  it 
seems  he  had  not  sufficient  to  save  appearances.  The 
next  morning,  however,  he  ordered  the  bell  to  toll,  and 
from  the  pulpit  expressed  himself  with  great  vehemence 
against  the  debauchery  of  the  times,  and  particularly  against 
drunkenness.  Young  Gilpin,  then  a  child  by  his  mother's 
knee,  seemed  for  some  time  exceedingly  affected  with  the 
friar's  discourse,  and  at  length,  with  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion, cried  out,  "  Oh !  mamma,  do  you  hear  how  this  feU 
*<  low  dares  speak  against  drunkenness,  and  was  drunk 
««  himself  yesternight  at  our  house  ?'* 

Instances  of  this  kind  soon  discovered  the  seriousness  of 
Iiis  disposition,  and  determined  his  parents  to  breed  htm 
to  the  church.  He  was  first  put  to  a  grammar  school, 
and,  after  passing  through  all  the  classes  with  great  appro- 
bation, was  sent  to  Oxford  and  admitted  a  scholar  on  the 
foundation  of  Queen's  College  in  the  year  153S.  Here  he 
stuck  close  to  the  academical  studies  of  logic  and  philo- 
sophy, and  became  a  distinguished  disputant  in  the  schools  i 
at  the  same  time  he  made  himself  master  of  Erasmus's 
%irorks,  which  were  then  in  vogue,  and  acquired  a  singu- 
lar knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues.  In  the 
last  of  these  he  was  instructed  by  Thomas  Neale,  then  feU 
tow  of  New  College,  who  afterwards  became  Hebrew  pro* 
fessor.  On  March  2 ),  1 54>1 ,  he  proceeded  master  of  arts, 
having  taken  his  bachelor's  degree  at  the  usual  term  be- 
fore* He  was  now  also  chosen  fellow  of  his  college,  be« 
ing  much  beloved  for  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition  and 
nnalFccted  sincerity  of  his  manners.  At  the  same  time^ 
his  eminence  for  learning  was  such  that  he  was  ^  made 
dioicc  of  for  one  of  the  first  masters  to  supply  Christy 
Church-College,  after  the  completing  of  its  foundation  by 
Henry  VIIL 

In  July,  \5i9f  he  commenced  bachelor  in  diviniijr. 
And  as  he  had  been  bred  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion^ 
so  he  continued  hitherto  steady  to  that  church,  and  in  de- 
fence of  it,  while  he  resided  at  Oxford,  held  a  disputation 
against  bishop  Hooper,  afterwards  a  martyr  for  the  ProieSi> 
tant  faith.  But  in  K-  Edward  VI/s  tin^,  being  pre* 
vailed  upon  to  hold  a  disputatbn  with  the  famous  Peter 
Martyr,  against  certain  Protestant  doctrines  maintained 
by  him  in  his  divinity-lecture  at  Oxford,  Mr  Gilpin- 8boa 
found  hb  adversary's  arguments  too  strong  for  him,  conv- 
ing  with  all  the  force  of  scriptural  authority ;  and  pub- 
licly owned,  that  he  could    not  maintain  his  grouncl^ 
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and  determined  to  enter  into  no  more  controversies,  tilt 
he  had  gained  the  full  information  he  was  in  pursuit  of. 
This  ingenious  regard  for  truth  was  shewn  in  the  more 
advantageous  light  by  the  bigotry  of  his  fellow-dispu- 
tants ;  whose  inflamed  zeal,  and  fierceness  of  temper,  dis- 
covered little  of  the  scholar,  and  less  of  the  Christian.  This 
difference  of  behaviour  Peter  Martyr  took  notice  of ;  and 
would  frequently  say,  that  <  As  for  Chedsey,  Morgan,  Wes- 
ton, and  the  rest  of  those  hot-headed  zealots,  he  could 
not,  in  truth,  be  much  concerned  about  them  ;  but  Mr 
Gilpin  seemed  a  man  of  such  uprightness  of  intention, 
and  of  so  much  sincerity,  both  in  his  words  and  actions, 
that  it  went  to  his  heart  to  see  him  still  involved  in  pre- 
judice and  error.  The  rest,  he  thought,  were  only  a 
trifling,  light  sort  of  men,  led  into  an  opposition  more 
by  vain-glory,  and  a  desire  to  distinguish  themselves, 
than  through  any  better  motives  ;  but  Mr  Gilpin's  in- 
genuousness of  behaviour,  and  irreproachable  life,  left 
room  for  no  such  suspicion  with  regard  to  him  ^  and  he 
could  not  but  own,  he  considered  his  espousing  any  cause 
as  a  very  great  credit  to  it.'*  He  would  often  likewise 
tell  his  friends,  <  It  was  the  subject  of  his  daily  prayers, 
that  God  would  be  pleased  at  length  to  touch  the  heart 
of  this  pious  Papist  with  the  knowledge  of  true  reli- 
gion.* And  he  prayed  not  in  vain ;  for  Mr  Gilpin, 
from  this  time,  became  every  day  more  inclined  to  the  Re- 
formation. 

In  this  temper  he  applied  for  further  instruction  to  Cuth-* 
bert  Tonstall,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  was  his  mother's  un- 
cle.    That  prelate  told  him,  that,  in  the  matter  of  tran- 
substantiation  Pope  Innocent  III.  had  done  unadvisedly  in 
making  it  an  article  of  faith,  and  confessed  that  the  pope 
had  also  committed  a  great  fault  in  taking  no  better  care 
than  he  had  done  in  the  business  of  indulgences  and  other 
things.     After  this,  Mr  Gilpin  conferred  with  one  Dr 
Redman,  whose  virtue  and  learning  he  had  a  great  opinion 
of ;  and  this  friend  affirmed  that  the  book  of  Common- 
prayer  was  a  holy  book  and  agreeable  to  the  gospel.  These 
things  threw  him  into  many  distracting  thoughts.     After- 
wards, one  of  the  fellows  of  Queen's-College  in  Oxford  told 
him,  that  he  had  heard  Dr  Chedsey,  one  of  our  author's 
old  acquaintance,  say  among  his  friends,^  the  Protestants 
and  lis  must  compound  the  matter,  they  must  grant  us 
the  real  presence,  and  we  must  give  way  to  them  in  the 
point  of  transubstantiation.     Dr  Weston  also,  another  of 
fcis  fellow  students,  made  a  long  oration  tp  jshew  that  the 
Vol.  ih  *  N  ^ucbarist 
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tucharUt  should  be  administered  in  both  kinds^^  and  Mr 
Morgan,  a  third  brother  Oxonian,  told  him,  tliat  Dr  Ware, 
a  man  most  famous  for  life  and  learning,  had  affirmed  to 
him,  that  the  principal  sacrifice  of  the  church  of  GOD 
was  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving.  Mr  Gilpin  funher  ob- 
$ei*vcd,  that  the  most  leanied  bishops  at  that  time  con- 
futed the  primacy  of  the  pope  both  in  words  and  writing. 
And  to  conclude,  one  Harding,  being  newly  returned 
home  out  of  Italy,  in  a  long, and  famous  onuion  so  plainly 
set  out  and  painted  to  the  life  the  friars  and  unlearned  bi« 
5ihops,  who  liad  met  at  the  council  of  Trent  in  their  green 
gowns,  that  it  abated  in  him,  as  well  as  iu  many  others, 
a  great  deal  of  that  opinion  and  confidence^  which  they 
had  reposed  in  general  councib. 

Ileuce  continuing  his  diligence  in  searching  the  acrip 
turcs  and  the  fathers,  he  began  to  observe  many  great 
abuses,  and  some  enormities  in  popery,  and  to  think  Re<* 
formation  necessary. 

Whilst  he  was  going  on  in  this  course,  having  taken 
holy  orders  from  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  he  was  ovcr*ruled 
by  the  persuasions  of  his  friends  to  accept,  a|;ain8t  his  will, 
of  the  vicarage  of  Norton  in  the  diocese  of  ]3urham%  Thia 
was  in  1 552,  and  being  a  grant  from  king  Edward  Yh 
before  he  went  to  reside,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  be* 
fore  his  majesty,  who  was  then  at  Greenwich.  His  ser- 
mon was  greatly  approved,  and  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  many  persons  of  the  first  rank,  particularly  to 
Sir  Francis  Russcl  and  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  earl 
of  Bedford  and  Leicester,  and  to  secretary  Cecil,  afterwarda 
lord  treasurer  Uurlcigh,  who  obtained  for  him  the  king'a 
licence  for  a  general  preacher  during  his  majesty's  life, 
which  however  happened  to  be  not  much  above  the  space 
of  half  a  year  after.  Thus  honoured  he  repaired  to  his 
paridi),  entered  upon  the  duties  of  it,  and,  as  occasion  re« 
quired,  nv.uic  use  of  the  king's  licence  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  liut  here  he  soon  grew  uneasy :  However  re» 
solved  as  he  was  against  popery,  he  was  scarcely  settled 
in  some  of  his  religious  opinions  ;  he  found  the  country 
overspread  with  popish  doctrines,  the  errors  of  which  ht- 
was  unable  to  oppose.  In  this  unhappy  state  he  affiled 
to  bishop  Tonsiall  (ihen  in  the  Tower.)  That  prelate  ad- 
vised liiin  to  provide  a  trubty  curate  for  his  parish^  and 
spend  a  year  or  i wo  abroad  in  conversing  with  som«t-.of  the 
mu:^t  emineiit  [rofessors  on  botli  sides  tlie  question*  The 
proposal  was  just  Mr  Gilpin's  own  wish  with  regard  to 
travelling  abroad,  which  he  therefore  resolved  upoq,  but« 
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at  the  same  time^  determined  to  resign  his  living,  as  he 
accordingly  did,  to  a  person  very  deserving  of  it.  This 
done»  he  set  out  for  London  to  receive  the  bishop's  last  or- 
ders and  embark. 

His  resignation  gave  his  lordship  much  concern  :  It  was 
done  tut  of  a  scruple  of  conscience  very  uncommon,  and 
which  the  bishop  could  see  no  foundation  for,  since  he 
could  have  procured  him  a  dispensation.  However,  after 
some  words  of  advice  to  look  better  to  his  interest,  he  was 
reconciled,  promised  to  support  him  abroad,  and  at  part- 
ing put  into  his  hands  a  treatise  upon  the  eucharist,  which 
the  times  not  suiting  to  be  printed  here,  he  desired  might 
be  done  under  his  inspection  at  Paris.  With  this  charge 
lie  embarked  for  Holland,  and  upon  landing  went  imme- 
diately to  Malin  to  visit  his  brother  George,  who  was  then 
a  student  there.  But  after  a  few  weeks  he  went  to  Lou- 
▼ain,  which  he  pitched  on  for  his  residence,  proposing  to 
make  occasional  excursions  to  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Brussels 
and  other  places  in  the  Netherlands.  Louvain  was  then  one 
of  the  chief  places  for  students  in  divinity  :  some  of  the  most 
eminent  divines  on  both  sides  of  the  question  resided  there  > 
and  the  most  important  topics  of  religion  were  discussed 
with  great  freedom.  Our  Author  made  the  best  use  of  his 
time,  soon  began  to  have  juster  notions  of,  and  greater 
satisfaction  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  ;  when  he  wa4 
alarmed  with  the  news  of  K.  Edward's  death,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Q.  Mary  to  the  throne. 

However,  this  bad  news  came  attended  with  an  agree- 
able account  of  bishop  TonstalPs  release  from  the  Tower, 
and  re^stablishment  in  his  bishopric.  But  the  conse- 
quence of  this  was  not  so  agreeable  ;  for  afterwards  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  his  brother  George,  inviting  him  to 
Antwerp  upon  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Coming 
thither  he  found  the  business  was  a  request  of  the  bishop'^ 
to  pemoade  our  Author  to  accept  of  a  living  of  consider- 
aUe  value,  which  was  become  vacant  in  his  diocese. 
Geofl^e  used  all  his  endeavours  for  the  purpose,  but  in  vain. 
Bamaard  was  too  well  pleased  with  his  present  situation  to 
tiank  of  a  change,  and  excased  himself  to  his  patron  on 
the  same  scruple  of  conscience  as  before,  against  taking  the 
profits,  while  another  did  the  duty.  «<  And  whereas,  (con- 
<<  clisdes  he^)  I  know  well  your  lordship  is  careful  how  I 
^  shodld  live,  if  GOD  should  call  your  lordship,  being 
«•  now  aged,  I  desire  you  let  not  that  trouble  you.  For 
<<  if  I  had  no  other  shift  I  could  get  a  lectureship  I  know 
f^  shortly,  either  in  this  university,  ot  at  least  in  some 
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«^  abbey  hereby  ;  where  I  should  not  lose  my  time :  And 
<<•  this  kind  of  life,  if  God  be  pleased,  I  desire  before 
^^  any  benefice."  This  letter  was  dated  November  22, 
1551?:  The  bishop  was  not  offended  at  it :  The  unaf- 
fected piety  of  it  led  him  rather  to  admire  a  behaviour  in 
which  the  motives  of  conscience  shewed  themselves  so  su- 
perior to  those  of  interest.  In  the  mean  time  our  Author 
was  greatly  affected  with  the  misfortune  of  the  English 
exiles  from  Q.  Mary's  persecution,  and  was  not  a  little 
pleased  to  find  that  though  unable  personally  to  assist  them, 
yet  his  large  acquaintance  in  the  country  furnished  him 
with  the  means  of  being  useful  to  many  of  them  by  very 
serviceable  recommendations. 

He  had  been  now  two  years  in  Flanders  •,  and  had  made 
himself  perfect  master  of  the  controversy  as  it  was  there 
handled.  He  left  Louvain  therefore  and  went  to  Paris. 
Where  his  first  care  was  printing  his  patron's  book,  which 
he  performed  entirely  to  his  lordship's  satisfaction  tfais* 
same  year  1554,  and  received  his  thanks  for  it.  Here 
popery  became  quite  his  aversion,  he  saw  more  of  its  su- 
perstition aiKi  craft  than  he  had  yet  seen,  the  former  among 
the  people,  the  latter  among  the  priests,  who  scrupled 
not  to  avov/,  how  little  truth  was  their  concern.  In  this 
city  he  met  with  his  old  acquaintance  and  Hebrew  master^ 
Mr  Neal,  of  New-College :  He  had  always  been  a  favourer 
of  popery^  and  was  now  a  bigot  to  it ;  and  he  tried  hU> 
strength  upon  his  quondam  pupil,  but  found  him  above  his» 
match*  This  was  the  same  Neal,  who  was  afterwards 
chaplain  to  bishop  Bonner,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
being  the  sole  voucher  of  the  silly  story  of  the  Nag^s^head 
consecration. 

After  three  years  absence,  having  satisfied  his  conscience 
in-  the  general  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  Mr  Gilpin 
returned  to  England  in  1556,  a  little  before  the  dealh.  o£ 
Q.  Mary.  As  his  return  was  probably  at  the  bishcqr  ofi 
Durham's  request,  so  his  lordship  received  him  with  great 
friendship,  and  in  a  very  little  time  gave  him  the  arch^ 
deacohry  of  Durham,  to  which  the  rectory  of  Easington 
was  annexed.  He  immediately  repaired  to  his  parisby 
where,  notwithstanding  the  persecution,  which  was  then 
in  its  height)-  he  preached  boldly  against  the  vices,  errors^ 
and  corruptions  of  the  times,  especially  in  the  clergy. 
This  was  an  infallible  way  to  draw  vengeance  upon  him- 
self;  and  accordingly,  a  charge  consisting  of  thirteen  ar» 
tides  was  drawn  up  against  him,  and  presented  in  fornr 
to  the  bishop.     But  Tonstall,  who  was  a  prelate  of  great 
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iiscemment  as  well  zi  humanity,  and  being  much  prac* 
tised  in  the  world,  easily  found  a  method  of  dismissing  the 
cause  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  protect  his  nephew,  with- 
out endangering  himself.  The  malice  of  his  enemies 
could  not  however  rest ;  his  character,  at  least,  was  in 
their  power,  and  they  created  him  so  much  trouble,  that 
not  able  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  both  his  places,  he 
begged  leave  of  the  bishop  to  resign  either  the  archdea- 
conry or  his  parish,  which  his  lordship  thought  fit ;  to 
which  the  bishop  answered,  that  the  income  oi  the  former 
was  not  a  support  without  the  latter,  and  that  they  could 
not  be  separated.  In  the  mean  time  he  managed  a  dis- 
pute against  transubstantiation  with  the  bishop's  chaplains^ 
and  in  his  presence,  with  so  much  prudence  as  well  as 
learning,  as  greatly  pleased  his  lordship  *,  and  the  rich 
Hving  of  Houghton  le  Spring  becoming  vacant  he  presented 
him  to  it,  on  his  resignation  of  the  archdeaconry,  at  hig 
own  request.  This  generous  patron  also,  soon  after  urged 
him  to  accept  of  a  stall  then  vacant,  in  the  cathedral  of 
Durham,  telling  him,  there  lay  not  the  same  objection  to 
this  as  to  the  archdeaconry,  that  it  was  quite  a  sinecure, 
1&C.  But  he  urged  in  vain  ;  our  Author  told  the  bishop, 
he  had  already  more  wealth  than  he  was  afraid  he  could 
give  a  good  account  of,  and  begged  not  to  have  an  ad- 
ditional charge. 

He  now  lived  retired,  and  gave  no  immediate  offence 
to  the  clergy ;  the  experience  he  had  of  their  temper, 
made  him  more  cautious  not  to  provoke  them.  Indeed, 
he  was  more  cautious  than  he  could  afterwards  approve, 
for  in  his  future  life  he  would  often  tax  his  behaviour  at 
this  time  with  weakness  and  cowardice.  But  all  his 
caution  availed  nothing.  He  was  soon  formally  accused 
to  the  bishop  a  second  time  :  And  was  again  protected  by 
his  lordship ;  who,  however,  thought  proper,  perhaps  in 
the  view  of  hid  own  safety,  to  shew  his  dislike  of  hib  ne- 
phew's conduct,  by  striking  him  out  of  his  will,  of  which 
he  had  before  made  him  the  executor.  This  loss  gave 
Mr  Gilpin  no  concern  *,  he  was  at  a  great  distance  from 
all  worldly  mindedness;  it  was  not  less  than  he  expected, 
Bor  more  than  he  was  well  provided  for.  His  enemies 
were  not  thus  silenced :  Enraged  at  this  second  defeat, 
they  delated  him  to  Dr  Bonner,  bishop  of  London ;  and  here 
they  went  the  right  way  to  work.  Bonner  was  just  the 
reverse  of  Tonstall,  and  immediately  gave  orders  to  appre- 
hend him.  Mr  Gilpin  had  no  sooner  notice  of  it,  but 
being  no  stranger  to  this  prelate's  burning  zeal,  he  pre- 
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pared  for  martyrdom,  and  commanding  his  house-stewafd 
to  provide  him  a  long  garment,  that  he  might  go  the 
more  comely  to  the  stake,  he  set  out  for  London*  It  is 
Baid,  that  he  happened  to  break  his  leg  in  the  joomeyt 
which  delayed  him ;  however  that  be,  it  is  certain^  that 
the  news  of  Q.  Mary's  death  met  him  on  the  road,  which 
proved  his  delivery. 

Upon  his  return  to  Houghton,  he  was  received  by  his 
parishioners  with  the  sincerest  joy,  and  though  he  soon 
after  lost  his  patron,  bishop  Tonstall,  yet  he  quickly  expe- 
rienced, that  worth  like  his  could  never  be  left  friendless^ 
When  the  popish  bishops  were  deprived,  the  earl  of  Bed* 
ford  recommended  him  to  the  queen  for  the  bishopric  of 
Carlisle,  and  took  care  that  a  cot^ge  d'elire^  should  be  sent 
down  to  the  dean  and  chapter  for  that  purpose.  But  Mr 
Gilpin  declined  this  promotion,  on  account  of  the  parti- 
cular inconvenience  of  it  to  himself,  as  having  so  imiaj 
friends  and  acquaintances  in  that  diocese,  of  whom  he 
had  not  the  best  opinion,  that  he  must  either  connive  at 
many  irregularities,  or  draw  upon  himself  so  much  hatredf 
that  he  should  be  less  able  to  do  good  there  than  any  body 
else  \  declaring,  that  if  he  had  been  chosen  in  like  raaa^ 
ner  to  any  bishopric  elsewhere,  he  would  not  have  refused 
it,  in  the  view  of  being  able  to  do  more  good  in  that 
station.  But  in  this  he  was  never  tried  ;  and  indeed,  he 
could  not  be  a  stranger  to  the  court  maxim,  that  he  who 
refuses  the  first  kindness,  forfeits  all  pretensions  to  a  sc« 
cond.  It  is  true,  this  refusal  has  been  ascribed  diiefly  to 
lucrative  motives  by  some,  who  have  observed  that  Uoogh« 
ton  was  better  than  the  bishopric.  However  that  be,  it 
is  certain,  he  refused  an  offer  the  following  year,  which 
seems  to  have  been  more  to  his  taste.  Q.  Elizabeth^  at  her 
accession  to  the  throne,  had  procured  one  Dr  Francis,  a 
Protestant  physician,  to  be  chosen  provost  of  Queen's-coL* 
lege.  This  was  complied  to  with  great  reluctance  by  die 
fellows,  who  were  attached  to  popery :  And  the  doctor 
6nding  his  situation  uneasy  among  them,  determined  to 
resign,  and  made  an  offer  of  the  place  to  Mr  Gilpin. 
But  though  he  loved  tlie  university  well,  and  this  college 
in  particular,  of  which  he  had  been  fellow,  and  was  as^ 
sured  likewise,  that  the  present  fellows  had  a  very  great 
respect  and  esteem  for  him ;  yet  all  was  not  able  to  more 
him  from  his  parsonage. 

It  is  true,  the  rectory  of  Houghton  was  of  considerable 
value  (four  hundred  pounds  per  annum  at  leasts)  btit  the 
duty  of  it  was  proportionably  laborious.  It  was  so  ex^ 
f  tensive^ 
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fen^ve,  chat  it  contained  no  less  than  fourteen  villages. 
But  this  he  looked  on  as  an. ample  field,  opened  for  exer-* 
cising  his  faculties  and  talents  in  the  duties  of  a  parish* 
prieit ;  and  he  fulfilled  them  alL  Upon  taking  possession, 
he  found  the  parsonage-house  gone  so  entirely  to  decaj, 
that  he  could  not  reside  in  it ;  repairing  of  this  was  there- 
fore his  first  business ;  part  of  it  was  fitted  up  as  soon  as 
possible  for  his  reception ;  and  he  continued  improving 
and  enlarging  it,  till  it  became  suitable  to  the  hospitality 
he  was  resolved  to  keep  in  it.  His  house,  (says  bishop 
Carlelon)  was  like  a  bishop's  palace  ;  superior,  indeed,  t6 
most  bishops'  houses,  with  respect  both  to  the  largeness 
of  the  building,  and  the  elegance  of  the  situation.  In 
this  house,  his  hospitable  manner  of  living  soon  became 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  country.  He  spent  in  his 
family  every  fortnight  forty  bushels  of  corn,  twenty 
bushels  of  malt,  and  a  whole  ox  ;  besides  a  proportionable 
quantity  of  other  kinds  of  provision.  Every  Thursday 
throughout  the  year,  a  very  large  quantity  of  meat  was 
dressed  wholly  for  the  poor  \  and  every  day  they  had  what 
quantity  of  broth  they  wanted.  Twenty-four  of  the 
poorest  were  his  constant  pensioners*  Four  times  in  the 
year  a  dinner  was  provided  for  them,  when  they  received 
from  his  steward  a  certain  quantity  of  corn,  and  a  sum  of 
nu^ney :  And  at  Christmas  ihey  had  always  an  ox  divided 
among  thenu  Every  Sunday  from  Michaelmas  till  Easter 
was  a  sort  of  public  day  with  him.  During  this  season^ 
he  expected  to  see  all  his  parishioners  and  their  families. 
For  their  reception  he  had  three  tables  well  covered ;  the 
first  was  for  gentlemen,  the  second  for  husbandmen  and 
farmers,  and  the  third  for  day-labourers.  This  piece  of 
hospitality  he  never  omitted,  even  when  losses,  or  a  scar- 
city of  provision,  made  its  continuance  rather  difficult  to 
him.  Even  wlien  he  was  absent,  no  alteration  was  made 
in  his  family  expences  ^  the  poor  were  fed,  and  his  neigh- 
bours entertained  as  usual.  Strangers  and  travellers  found 
a  chearful  reception  ^  all  were  welcome  that  came  ;  and 
even  their  beasts  had  so  much  care  taken  of  them,  that  it 
was  humorously  said,  if  a  horse  was  turned  loose  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  it  would  immediately  make  its  v^ay 
to  the  rector  of  Houghton's. 

To  any  oiie  who  knows  that  hospitality  was  the  boast 
of  the  Romish  clergy  before  the  Reformation ;  the  pru- 
dence of  this  part  of  our  Author's  conduct  will  appear  in 
ks  proper  light.  And  the  rest  was  of  a  piece  with  this. 
He  set  out  with  making  it  his  endeavour  to  gain  the  affec-» 

'     4  tiou 
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tion  of  his  parishionets.  To  succeed  in  it,  however^  he 
used  no  servile  compliances^  His  behaviour  was  free 
without  levity,  oblii;ing  without  meanness,  insinuating 
without  art.  To  this  humanity  and  courtesy,  he  added 
an  unwearied  application  to  the  immediate  duties  of  his 
function.  Not  satisfied  with  the  advice  he  gave  in  pub- 
lic, he  used  to  instruct  privately,  and  brought  his  pa«* 
rishioners  to  come  to  him  with  their  doubts  and  difficul- 
ties ;  he  laid  himself  out  in  forming  tlie  youth  to  godli-* 
ness,  suflFering  none  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  their  duty. 
He  was  very  assiduous  in  preventing  all  law-suits,  and  his 
hall  is  said  to  have  been  often  thronged  with  people,  who 
came  on  that  account )  he  shewed  such  a  hearty  concern 
for  all  under  affliction,  that  he  was  considered  as  a  good 
angel  by  all  such. 

He  used  to  interpose,  likewise,  in  all  acts  of  oppression  i 
and  his  authority  was  such,  that  it  generally  put  a  stop 
to  them :  For  instance,  after  the  rebellion  raised  by  the 
carls  of  Westmoreland  and  Northumberland  was  queUedy 
though  the  rebels  had  forced  him  to  withdraw,  and  in  hi» 
absence  had  ravaged  and  plundered  his  house  and  grounds 
at  Houghton;  yet,  when  he  saw  too  much  severity  used 
against  them, by  the  marshal.  Sir  George  Bowes,  he  inter«» 
ceeded  for  them  so  earnestly,  that,  either  persuaded  by 
what  he  said,  or  paying  a  deference  to  his  character^  the 
marshal  grew  more  mild,  and  shewed  many  instances  of 
mercy  not  expected  from  him. 

The  bishop  once  requiring  him,  upon  his  canonical 
obedience,  to  preach  a  visitation  sermon,  he  found  him* 
self  obliged  to  comply  ;  though  without  any  previous  no- 
tice, and  after  the  clergy  were  assembled.  This  prelate 
was  a  well  meaning,  but  a  weak  man,  and  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  his  chancellor.  Mr  Gilpin  thought  this  no 
unfavourable  opportunity  to  open  his  lordship's  eyes,  and 
induce  him  to  exert  himself,  where  there  was  qo  great 
reason  for  it ;  private  information  had  often  been  given 
him  without  success,  Mr  Gilpin  was  now  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  venture  upon  a  public  application. .  In  this  apirity 
before  he  concluded  his  sernion,  turning  towards  the  bi- 
shop, he  thus  addressed  him  :  "  My  discourse  now,  reve- 
«<  rend  father,  must  be  directed  to  you^  GOD  hath 
<<  exalted  you  to  be  bisliop  of  this  diocese,  and  requireth 
?*  an  account  of  your  government  thf^reof.  .  A  reformat 
f*  tion  of  all  those  matters,  which  are  amiss  in  the  churchy 
5^  is  expected  at  your  hands.  And  now,  lest  perhaps, 
f^  while  it  is  apparent,  that  so  many  enormities  are  coin«^ 

mitted 
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*«  hiitted  every  where,  your  lordship  should  make  answer, 
<«  that  you  had  no  notice  of  them  given  you,  and  that 
«*  these  things  never  came  to  your  knowledge,"  [for  this, 
it  seems,  was  the  bishop's  common  apology   to  all  com- 
plainants] ;  "  behold,  I  bring  these  things  to  your  know- 
<«  ledge  this  day.     bay  not  then,  that  these  crimes  have 
<«  been  committed  by  the  fault  of  others,  without  your 
«« knowledge  ;  for  whatever  either  yourself  shouM  do  in 
<<  person,  or  sufler  by  your  connivance   to  be  done  of 
«  others,  is  wholly  your  own.     Therefore,  in  the  pre- 
«*  seni:e  of    GOD,   his  angels,  and  men,  I   pronounce 
*«  you  to  be  the  author  of  all  these  evils :  yea,  and  in 
«  that  strict  day  of  the  general  account,  I  will  be  a  wit- 
*«  ness  to  testify  against  you,  that  all  these  things  have 
<«  come  to  your  knowledge  by  my  means ;  and  all  these 
««  men-' shall  bear  witness  thereof,  who  have  heard  me 
«  speak  unto  you  this  day."     This  freedom  alarmed  every 
one  J  the  bishop,  they  said,  had  now  got  that  advantage 
over  him,  that  had  been  long  sought  for.     But  when  our 
Preacher,  before  he  went  home,  went  to  pay  his  compli- 
ments to  his  lordship,  <  Sir,  (said  the  bishop),  I  purpose 
«  to  wait  upon  you  home  myself.*     This   he  accordingly 
did ;  and  as  soon  as  Mr  Gilpin  had  earned  him  into  a 
parlour,  the  bishop  turned  suddenly  round,   and  seizing 
him  eagerly  by  the,  hand,  <  Father  Gilpin,  (says  he),  I 

<  acknowledge  you  are  fitter  to  be  bishop  of  Durham, 

<  then  I  am  to  be  parson  of  this  church  of  yours. — I  ask 
*  forgiveness  for  past  injuries. — Forgive  me,  father. — ^I 
«  know  you  have  enemies,  but  while  I  live  bishop  of  Dur- 

<  ham,  be  secure  ;  none  of  them  shall  cause  you  any  far- 

<  ther  trouble.' 

Notwithstanding  all  this  painful  industry,  and  the  large 
scope  it  had  in  so  extended  a  parish,  our  Pastor  thought 
<he  sphere  of  his  benevolence  yet  too  confined  :  It  grieved 
him  extremely,  to  see  every  where  in  the  parishes  round 
him  so  much  ignorance  and  superstition,  occasioned  by 
the  very  great  neglect  of  the  pastoral  care  in  the  clergy  of 
those  parts  *.     These  bad  consequences  induced  him  to 

supply 

■ 

*  1  h€  following  indance  (hews  how  low  preaching"  ran  at  tJiis  time  • 
Mr  Taycrnour  of  VVater-Eatou  in  Oxfordffaire,  high-iherifF  of  the  county 
came,  it  is  faid,  in  pure  charity,  not  out  of  oftentation,  and  gave  the  fcho« 
lars  at  Oxford  a  (brmon  in  St  Mary's  church,  with  his  gold  chain  about 
bis  neck,  and  his  fword  by  his  fide,  and  accofted  them  thus ;  *  Arrivin? 
•  at  the  mount  of  St  Mary,  in  the  ftony  ftagc  where  I  now  ftand,  I  hate 
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by  particular  notice  to  the  present  age,  as  much  as  he  was 
distinguished  in  his  own,  when  he  merited  and  obtained 
the  desirable  titles  of  the  Father  of  the  Poor,  and 
HThe  Apostle  of  the  North.  But  this  character  was 
xx>t  fully  completed  in  him,  by  the  particulars  hitherto 
mentioned,  extraordinary  as  they  are.  There  is  still  ano- 
ther, which  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  fill  up  the 
'whole  sphere  of  an  ordinary  activity,  and  which,  there- 
fore, neither  justice  to  him,  nor  to  the  Reader,  will  suffer 
to  be  omitted. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  first  method  taken  by 
our  Author,  as  being  the  most  pressing  and  urgent  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  able  preachers.     Q.  Elizabeth  was  very 
sensible  of  tliis  scarcity,  and,  among  other  ways  of  pro- 
viding a  relief,  recommended  to  her  council  the  founding 
seminaries  of  good  learning.     No  good  work  ever  went 
forward,  which  Mr  Gilpin  did  not  promote  as  far  as  he 
was  able.     In  this  he  joined  to  the  utmost  of  his  abiUties^ 
and,  as  was  commonly  indeed  thought,  beyond  them.    His 
manner  of  living  was  the  most  affluent  and  generous  ^  his 
hospitality  made  daily  a  great  demand  upon  him,  and.  hit 
bounty  and  chanties  a  much  larger.     His  acquaintance, 
therefore,  could  not  but  wonder  to  find  him,  amidst  such 
great  expences,  entertain  the  design  of  building  and  en^ 
dowing  a  grammar-school :  A  design,  however,  which  hi& 
very  exact  economy   soon  enabled   him  to  accomplish^' 
though  the  expence  of  it  amounted  to  upwards  of  five 
hundred  pounds.    The  effects  of  this  endowment  were 
very  quickly  seen.    His  school  was  no  sooner  opened  than 
it  began  to  flourish,  and  to  ai&nrd  the  agreeable  prospect 
of  a  succeeding  generation,  rising  above  the  ignorance  and 
errors  of  their  forefathers.     That  such  might  be  its  ef- 
fects,  no  care  on  his  part  was  wanting :  He  not  only 
placed  able  masters  in  his  school,  whom  he  procured  from 
Oxford,  but  himself,    likewise,  constantly   inspected   it : 
and,  that  encouragement  might  quicken  the  application 
of  his  bop,  he  always  took  particular  notice  of  the  most 
forward  ;  he  would  call  them  his  own  scholars,  and  would 
send  for  them  into  his  study,  and  there  instruct  them  him- 
self.    There  was  so  great  a  resort  of  young  people  to  this 
school,  that  in  a  little  time  the  town  was  not  able  to  ac- 
commodate them.     Seeing  this,  he  fitted  up  a  part  of  his 
own  house  for  that  purpose,  where  he  seldom  had  fewer 
than  twenty  or  thirty  children  5  some  were  sons  of  per- 
sons of  distinction,  whom  he-  boarded  at  easy  rates  :  But 
Ae  greater  part  were  poor  children,  who  could  not  so 

easily 
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easily  get  themselves  boarded  in  the  town,  and  whom  h# 
not  only  educated,  but  clothed  and  maintained:  He  wa» 
at  the  expence,  likewise,  of  boarding  many  others  in  town. 
'    One  method  used  by  him  to  (ill  his  school  was  a  little 
singular.     Whenever  he  met  a  poor  boy  upon  the  road, 
he  would  make  trial  of  his  capacity  by  a  few  questions, 
ami  if  he  found  it  such  as  pleased  him,  he  would  provide 
for  his  education  *.     Thus  he  used  to  bring  several  every 
year  from  the  different  parts  where  he  preached,  particu- 
larly Reads-dale  and  Tine-dale.  Nor  did  his  care  end  here; 
from  his  school  he  sent  several  to  the  universities,  where 
he  maintained  them  wholly  at  his  own  expence ;  for  that 
end  he  yearly  set  apart  sixty  pounds  ;  this  sum  he  always 
laid  out|  often  more :   His  common  allowance  to  each 
scholar  was  about  ten  pounds  a-year,  which,  for  a  sober 
youth,  was  at  that  time  a  very  sufficient  maintenance ;  so 
that  he  never  maintained  fewer  than  six.   To  others,  who 
were  in  circumstances  to  do  something  for  themselves,  he 
would  give  the  farther  assistance  they  needed.     By  whjch 
means  he  induced  many  parents  to  allow  their  children 
m  liberal  education,  who  otherwise  would  not  have  dono 
if.     Our  author's  care  of  them  went  still  farther.     He 
considered  himself  as  their  proper  guardian,  and  seemed 
to  think  himself  bonnd  to  the  public  for  their  usefulness. 
With  this  view  he  held  a  punctual  correspondence  with 
their  tutors  ;  and  made  the  youths  themselves  frequently 
write  to  him ;  so  solicitous,  indeed,  was  he  about  them, 
that  once  every  year  he  generally  made  a  journey  to  tfa« 
universities  to  inspect  their  behaviour.     Nor  was  this  un* 
commot)  care  unrewarded ;  few  of  his  scholars  miscarried, 
many  of  them,  says  Carleton,  bishop  of  Chichester,  (who 
was  one  himself)  became  great  ornaments  to  the  church» 
and  very  exemplary  instances  of  piety. 

Tht 

*  \z  was  11)  rhis  manner  that  he  firfl  picked  up»  'm  his  road  to  Oylbrd, 
tbi  faim^QA  Hu^h  Broughtoii,  whom  he  fent  to  Cambridge  axki  fupportcit 
there;  an;ong  other  ftuJics  applying  himfclf  principally  to  tht  Hebrew 
tonjriie,  he  became  by  far  the  moft  eminent  pcrfon  in  his  time,  he  not  on- 
ly fpolte  it  Silently  himfclf,  but  taught  fevera)  others  to  do  the  fftme.  Se« 
l)r  Lightfoot*6  article  in  Bkgrapbm  Britanniea.  But  he  aded  a  nio(l  baSk 
and  ungrateful  part  to  his  Beuefa^tor.  lofinuating  himfeif  iuto  th«  biQi0|^ 
of  Durham's  [Barnes]  favour,  he  found  means  to  prejudice  him  ag^^iinft 
Mr  Gilpin,  in  the  view  of  fupplantiiig  him  at  Houghton.  JBut  the  biOii^ 
"Was  reconciled,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  text«  and  proinitte4  th3t  hit 
enemies  (hould  not  hurt  him,  meaning  particularly  Brougbcon;  whq 
thereupon  left  Durham,  and  went  to  feck  his  fortune  elfcwhere.  Brougf\« 
ton,  though  inde.'d  a  fcholar,  was  one  of  the  valncft  men  of  hb  tjnie. 
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The  settlement  of  this  school  was  the  last  business  of 
a  public  nature,  in  which  he  was  engaged.  It  answered 
Ixis  expectation  so  well,  that  when  he  grew  old  it  became 
his  chief  concern.  His  infirmities  obliged  him  now  to 
relax  a  little  from  those  very  great  fatigues,  he  had  un- 
dergone abroad,  and  to  draw  his  engagements  nearer  home. 
His  school,  situated  near  his  house,  afforded  him  when 
most  infirm  an  employment,  and  he  could  hardly  die  in 
peace  till  he  had  settled  it  to  his  mind.  What  he  had 
principally  at  heart,  was  to  compose  for  it  a  set  of  good 
statutes,  to  provide  it  a  better  endowment,  and  fix  all  by 
a  charter.  As  to  the  statutes,  he  was  daily  employed  in 
improving  his  first  draught.  With  regard  to  a  better 
endowment,  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  do  any  thing 
more  himself,  he  applied  to  a  neighbouring  gentleman, 
John  Heath,  Esq  of  Kepier,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
many  years  in  great  intimacy,  and  prevailed  with  him  to 
double  the  original  endowment :  Tkis,  with  some  other 
contributions,  procured  by  him,  raised  the  revenues  an* 
^werable  to  his  wishes.  The  last  thing  was  to  obtain  9, 
charter.  For  this,  he  applied  to  his  friend,  the  earl  of 
Bedford,  who  easily  procured  it  of  the  queen  in  March, 
1571. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Mr  Gilpin  went 
through  his  duty  with  great  difiiculty;  his  health  was 
•much  impaired ;  the  extreme  fatigue,  he  had  during  so 
many  years  undergone,  had  now  quite  broke  his  consti- 
tution, and  while  ne  was  thus  struggling  with  these  diffi* 
culties,  there  happened  an  affair,  which  entirely  destroyed 
his  health.  As  he  was  crossing  the  market-place  at  Dur- 
ham, an  ox  ran  at  him,  and  threw  him  down  with  such 
violence,  that  it  was  imagined  he  had  received  his  death's 
wound.  He  lay  long  confined  j  and  though  he  got  abroad 
again,  he  never  recovered  even  the  little  strength  he  had 
before,  and  continued  lame  as  long  as  he  lived.  But 
sickness  was  not  the  only  distress,  which  the  declining 
years  of  this  excellent  man  had  to  struggle  with.  As 
age  and  infirmity  began  to  lessen  that  weight  and  influ». 
cnee  he  once  had,  the  malice  and  opposition  of  his  ene* 
mies  of  course  pie  vailed  more.  He  was  charged  by  some 
with  maintaining  the  unlawfulness  of  marriage  in  the 
clergy;  others  taxed  him  with  hypocrisy  j  and  a  third, 
with  refusing  to  pay  his  just  debts  :  While  chancellor 
Barnes  laid  aside  all  decency  in  oppressing  him.  Such  a 
load  of  calumny,  ingratitude,  and^  ill  usage,  may  justly 
lue  supposed  to  lie  heavy  upon  him,  already  sinking  under  a 

weight 
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weight  of  years.  Yet  he  bore  it  with  great  fortitudet 
strengthening  himself  with  such  consolations,  as  a  Chris- 
tian hath  in  reserve  for  all  extremities.  His  resignation, 
however,  was  not  long  exercised. 

About  the  beginning  of  February,  16S3,  he  found  him- 
self so  very  weak,  that  he  wa-.  sensible  his  end  must  be 
drawing  near.  He  told  his  friends  his  apprehensions;  and 
spoke  oir  his  death  with  the  most  happy  composure.  He 
was  soon  after  confined  to  his  chamber ;  but  his  senses 
continued  perfi^t  to  the  last.  A  few  days  before  his 
death,  he  ordered  his  friends,  acquaintance,  and  depen- 
dants to  be  called  ;  and  being  raised  in  his  bed,  he  made 
several  most  pathetic  discourses  \  first,  to  the  poor,  next 
to  his  scholars,  and  tlien  to  his  servants ;  after  which, 
sending  for  several  persons,  who  had  hitherto  made  no 
good  use  of  his  advice,  lie  pressed  it  now  again,  in  hopes 
that  his  dying  words  might  prove  more  effectual :  His 
speech  began  to  faulter,  before  he  finished  these  last  ex- 
hortations. The  remaining  hours  of  his  Ufe  he  spent  in 
prayer,  and  in  broken  converse  with  some  select  friends ; 
mentioning  often  the  consolations  of  the  gospel,  declar- 
ing they  were  the  only  true  ones,  and  that  nothing  else 
would  bring  a  man  peace  at  the  last.  He  died  upon  the 
fourth  of  March,  1583,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  interred  in  his  own  church. 

As  to  his  character.  His  person  was  tall  and  slenderr 
in  the  ornament  of  which  he  was  at  no  pains.  He  had  a 
particular  aversion  to  the  fopperies  of  dress.  In  his  diet 
he  was  very  temperate,  rather  abstemious.  His  parts  were 
very  goo<l  •,  his  imagination,  memory,  and  judgmenti 
were  lively,  retentive,  and  solid.  I  lis  acquirements  were 
as  considera])le :  By  an  unwearied  application  he  had 
amassed  a  great  store  of  knowledge  ;  and  was  ignorant  of 
no  part  of  learning  at  that  time  in  esteem  :  In  languageSi 
history,  and  divi^iity,  he  particularly  excelled.  He  read 
poetry  with  a  good  taste ;  and  was  himself  no  mean  poet: 
But  he  laid  out  little  time  in  the  pursuit  of  any  study 
foreign  to  his  profession.  His  temper  was  naturally  warm ; 
and  in  his  youth  there  are  instances  of  his  giving  way  to 
passion  ;  but  in  time,  by  grace,  he  got  more  command  of 
himself,  and  at  length  was  enabled  to  subdue  that  infirmity. 
His  disposition  was  serious,  yet  among  his  particular  friends 
he  was  commonly  cheerful,  sometimes  facetious.  His  ge- 
neral behaviour  was  very  afiable ;  his  severity  had  no  ok- 
ject  but  himself  -,  to  others  he  was  humble,  candid,  and 
indulgent.     Extravagance  with  him  was  another  word  foe 
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iDJasticQ.    Amidst  all  his  business  he  found  leisure  to  look 
into  his  affairs ;  well  knowing  that  frugality  is  the  sup- 
port of  charity.     His  intimacies  were  but  few  ;  it  was  hh 
endeavour,  as  he  thought  the  spirit  of  Christianity  re- 
quired, to  dilate,  rather  than  to  contract  his  affections. 
Yet  where  he  professed  a  particular  friendship,  he  was  a 
religious  observer  of  its  offices.     He  was  a  most  candid 
interpveter  of  the  words  and  actions  of  others  ;  where  he 
plainly  snw  failings,  he  would  make  every  possible  allow- 
ance for  them.     He  used  to  express  a  particular  indigna- 
tion at  slander ;  often  saying,   it  more  deserved  the  gal- 
lows than  theft.     For  himself  he  was  remarkably  guarded, 
when  he  spoke  of  others ;  he  considered  common  fame  a& 
the  falsest  medium,  and  a  man's  reputation  as  his  most 
valuable  property.     His  sincerity  was  such  as  became  a 
Christian  minister  ;  and  he  had  the  strictest  regard  to  truth, 
of  which  his  whole  life  was  a  continual  instance :  All 
little  artf,  and  sinister  practices,  those  ingredients  of  worldly 
prudence,  he  disdained.     His  perseverance  in  so  commend- 
able a  part,  in  whatever  difficulties  it  might  at  first  involve 
him,  in  the  end  raised  his  character  above  malice  and  envy, 
and  gave  him  that  weight  and  influence  in  every  thing  he 
undertook,  which  nothing  but  an  approved  sincerity  can 
give.     Whatever  his  other  virtues  were,  their  lustre  was 
greatly  increased  by  his  humility.     To  conquer  religious 
pride  is  one  of  the  best  effects  of  religion  ;  an  effect,  which 
his  religion  in  the  most  amiable  manner  produced.     Thus 
far  however  he  hath  had  many  imitators.     The  principal 
recommendation  of  him,  and  the  distinguishing  parts  of 
his  character  were  his  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  a  faithful,  laborious  pastor ;  his  extensive  benevolence  ; 
and  his  exalted  piety. 

In  his  charitable  distributions  he  had  no  measure  but 
the  bounds  of  his  income  ;  of  which  the  least  portion  was 
^ways  laid  out  on  himself.     Nor  did  he  give  as  if  he  was 
granting  a  favour,  but  as  if  he  was  paying  a  debt ;  all  ob- 
sequious service  the  generosity  of  his  heart  disdained.    He 
was  mere  particularly  careful  to  give  away  in  his  lifetime 
whatever  he  could  save  for  the  poor,  as  he  had  often  seen 
and  regretted  the  abuse  of  postliumous  charities.     **  It  is 
"  my  design,  at  my  departure,  (says  he,  writing  to  a  friend), 
**  to  leave  no  more  behind  me,  but  to  bury  me,  and  pay 
«  my  debts."     What  little  he  did  leave^  he  left  wholly  to 
Voj..  Jl,  •  *  O  tbe 
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the  poor,  deducting  a  few  slight  tokens  of  remembrance 
that  he  bequeathed  to  J.is  friends. 

He  was  buried  in  his  own  church,  but  without  any  mo- 
nument besides  that  ol  his  example,  which  one  would  ima- 
gine  had  its  inlluence  upon  tlie  rectors  of  Houghton;  for 
perliaps  few  parishes  in  Kngland  can  boast  of  such  a  suc- 
cession of  worthy  pastors,  as  that  parish  can,  since  Mr 
Gilpin's  death.  The  late  archbishop  Seeker  was  one  of 
those  pastors. 

A  sermon  preached  in  the  court  at  Greenwich,  before 
K.  Edward  VI.  the  first  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany,  in 
the  year  1552,  is  the  only  revised  composition  of  Mr  Gil- 
pin's that  survived  him.  He  spent  his  time  more  actively 
than  in  literary  avocations  :  Yet  to  what  good  purpose  he 
might  have  employed  it  in  his  closet,  this  piece  may  con- 
vince us.  It  was  tliought  in  K.  Edward's  time  a  very  pa- 
thetic strain  of  eloquence,  welt  adapted  to  the  irregularities 
then  prevailing  in  the  court  of  that  prince.  It  hath  since 
been  taken  notice  of  by  most  of  the  writers  who  treat  of 
the  ecclesiastical  aflairs  of  those  times,  and  is  mentioned 
by  them  as  a  tx^markable  instance  of  that  commendable 
zeal  and  noble  freedom,  which  the  illustrious  Reformers  of 
our  church  exerted  in  the  cause  of  the  Protestant  religion. 
But  on  account  of  its  length,  we  must, refer  the  curious 
Reader  to  th<r  sermon  itself,  published  by  his  Name-sake, 
from  whom  the  name  of  Gilpin  has-  r^iceived  an  addition;^ 
honour. 
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AIlCliniSFlOl*  OF  CANTKIinUllY. 


•"I'HIS  great  and  good  man  was  born  in  the  year  15L     fj 

■*•     at  Hinsingham,  in  the  parish  of  St  Begh's,  in  Covr^  JJ- 

land,  a  bniall  village  in  the  county  o^  Cumberland.     Af^*^** 
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a  suitable  foundation  of  learning  at  school,  he  was  sent 
to  Magdalen- college  in  Cambridge,  but  removed  from 
then  to  Christ's,  and  afterwards  to  Pembroke  hall,  where 
having  taken  his  first  degree  in  arts,  he  was  chosen  fellow 
in  the  year  1538,  and  commenced  A.  M.  in  1541  j  having 
served  the  office  of  junior  bursar  of  his  college  the  pre- 
ceding year. .  In  the  year  1 542,  he  was  appointed  proctor 
of  the  university,  and  is  said  to  have  often  sat  as  assessor 
to  the  vice-chancellor  in  his  courts.  In  1549,  he  be- 
came pri?sident  [vice-master]  of  his  college,  and  being 
now  B.  D.  was  unanimously  chosen  lady  Margaret's  pub- 
lic preacher  at  Cambridge;  as  he  was  also  one  of  the 
four  disputants  in  a  theological  extraordinary  act  per- 
formed that  year  for  the  entertainment  of  K.  Edward's 
visitors. 

Thus  distinguished  in  the  university,  his  worth  was  ob- 
served by  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  who  made  him  his 
chaplain  in  1550,  perhaps  by  the  recommendation  of  Bu- 
cer,  the  king's  professor  ot  divinity  of  Cambridge,  who  sooii 
after  his  removal  to  London,  in  a  letter  to  that  prelate,  styles 
our  divine  a  person  <<  eminent  for  his  learning  and  piety,  z 
"  chief  member  of  Christ,  and  his  associate  in  the  most 
"  sacred  ministry  of  the  word  of  GOD." 

Thus  a  door  being  openecf  to  him,  he  rose  by  quick 
advances  into  notice   and  esteem ;  his  patron  the  bishop 
being  so  much  pleased  with  him,  that  he  designed  him  the 
prebend  of  Cantrilles,  in  St  Paul's  church,   and  wrote  to 
the  council  (some  of  whom  had  procured  it  for  the  fur- 
nishing the  king's  stables)  for  leave  to  give  this  living,  as 
he  says,  to  his  well-deserving   chaplain,  who  was  without 
preferment,  and  to  whom  he  would  grant  it,  with  all  his 
heart,  that  so  he  might   have  him   continually  with   him 
*nd  in  his  ditKese  to  preach,  adding,  that  he  was  known 
fo  be  both  of  virtue,  honesty,  discretion,  wisdom,  and  learn- 
^^g'     What  effect  this  address  had,  does  not  appear  ;  but 
^he  chanter's  place  becoming  vacant  soon  after,  his  lord- 
'hip,  August  24,  1.051,  collated  him  to  that  dignity,  which 
^as  of  much  greater  value,  and  likewise  procured  him  to 
he  made  chaplain  to  his  majesty  (with  the  usual  salary  of 
'Ofty  pounds)  in  December  the  same  year.     July  2d,  in 
fhe  year  1552,  he  obtained  a  stall  in  Westminster  Abbey; 
''^is,   however,    he   afterwards   resigned    to  Dr   Bonner, 
^hom  he  afterwards  succeeded  in  the  bishopric  of  Lon- 
'^n.     In  the   mean  time,  tJiere  being  a  design,  on  the 

^  death 
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death  of  Dr  Tonstall,  to  divide  the  rich  see  of  Din 
into  two,  Mr  Grindal  was  nominated  for  one  of  thcsej 
U'ould  have  obtained  it,  had  not  one  of  the  courtier! 
the  whole  bishopric  dissolved,  and  settled  as  a  tem] 
estate  upon  himself. 

In  the  year  155S,  he  fled  from  the  persecution  u 
Q.  Mary  into  Germany,  and  settling  at  Strasburg,  f 
himself  master  of  the  German  tongue,  in  order  to  pr 
in  the  churches  there  :  And  in  the  disputes  that  happ 
at  Frankfort  about  a  new  model  of  government  and  : 
of  worship,  varying  from  the  last  liturgy  of  K.  Edv 
he  sided  with  Dr  Cox  and  others  against  John  Knojc 
his  followers. 

One  of  Grindal's  great  businesses  now  was  to  cc 
together  the  writings  and  stories  of  the  learned  and  j 
sufferers  in  England,  and  to  publish  them :  For  w 
purpose  he  had  a  great  correspondence  here.  In  the 
1555,  had  come  to  his  hands  Ridley's  Disputatior 
Oxford  ;  also  Marcus  Antonius  Constantius's  Object 
to  archbishop  Cranmer's  book  against  Stephen  bisha 
Winchester,  and  the  answers  to  those  objections,  w 
were  either  framed  by  the  said  archbishop,  or  Ridley 
prison :  And  a  treatise  in^English  against  transubstai 
tion,  which  was  Ridley^s.  This  last,  by  the  coans 
Grindal  and  others,  was  resolved  to  be  put  into  La 
and  so  it  was.  But  these  writings  Grindal  with  his  fri 
there  made  some  stop  to  put  in  print  as  yet,  lest  it  m 
irritate  the  enemies  of  those  holy  men  then  in  captiv 
and  therefore  reckoned  it  better  to  defer  it  for  a  w 
And  concerning  this,  Grindal  being  now  at  Frankfort, 
having  an  opportunity  here,  sent  a  letter  to  the  said  \m 
Ridley,  to  know  his  pleasure  herein.  And  because  in 
letter  are  other  matters  relating  to  the  present  state  od 
etiles,  I  shall  here  insert  it ;  and  the  rather,  becauie 
answer  to  It  from  Ridley  is  preserved  in  Fox,  and  men 
only  made  of  this  letter. 

*  Grattam  tsf  cotisoiationcm  i  Domino^  l3f  Scrvaton  /; 
<  Jesu  Chrisio: 

"  SIR,  I  have  often  been  desirous  to  have  writte 
«  you,  and  to  have  heard  from  you,  but  the  iniqultr 
"  the  limes  hath  hitherto  always  put  me  forth  of  all  1 
<*  and  comfort.  Now  at  this  present  GOD  seeinetl 
"  offer  some  likenhood^  that  these  might  come  to  ] 

«  hs 
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^  liaods,  which  I  thought  to  use,  referring  tlie  rest  to 
«<  GOD*s  disposition.  Your  present  state,  not  I  only 
"  (who  cf  all  other  am  most  bound)  but  also  all  other  oar 
«  bretliren  here,  do  most  heartily  lament,  as  jojrned  with 
«*  the  most  miserable  captivity  that  ever  any  church  of 
«*  Christ  hath  suffered.  Notwithstanding,  we  geve  GOD 
<<  most  humble  thanks,  for  that  he  hath  so  strengthened 
^  you  and  others,  your  concaptives,  to  profess  a  good 
<*  profession  before  so  many  witnesses.  And  I  doubt  no- 
**  thing,  but  that  he  that  hath  called  you  and  them  not 
*«  only  to  believe  upon  hym,  but  also  to  suffer  for  hym, 
««  doth  not  leave  you  destitute  of  that  unspeakable  com- 
*<  fortf  which  he  useth  to  minister  abundantly  to  his  in 
^  the  schole  of  the  cross.  He  graunte  that  his  name  may 
*«  be  glorified  in  you,  whether  it  be  by  life  or  death,  as 
««  may  be  most  to  his  honour,  and  your  everlasting  con- 
**  solation  I 

"  Sir,  I  diought  it  good  to  advertise  you  partely  of  our 

<*  state  in  these  partes.     We  be  here  dispersed  in  divers 

«  and  several  places.     Certayne  be  at  Tigurye,  good  stu- 

"  dents  of  either  university  a  number  *,  very  well  entreated 

**  of  maister  Bullinger,  of  the  other  ministers,  and  of  the 

**  whole  citye.     Another  number  of  us  remayne  at  Argen- 

**  tine,  and  take  the  commodity,  of  maister  Martyr's  les- 

"  sons,  who  is  a  very  notable  father.     Maister  Scory,  and 

"  certayne  other  with  hym  be  in  Frysland,  and  have  an 

"  English  church  there,  but  not  very  frequent.  The  grea^test 

**  number  is  at  Frankford,  where  I  was  at  this  present  by 

**  occasion  ;  a  very  fayre  city,  the  magistrates  favourable 

**  to  our  people,  with  so  many  other  commodities  as  exiles 

**  can  well  look  for.  Here  is  also  a  church  ;  and  nov/  (GOD 

•*  be  thanked)  well  quieted  by  the  prudency  of  maister 

**  Coxe,  and  other  which  met  here  for  that  purpose.     So 

•*  that  now  we  trust  GOD  hath  provided,  for  such  as  will 

**  fiye  forth  of  Babylon,  a  resting  place,  where  they  may 

**  truly  serve  hym,  and  hear  the  voice  of  their  true  pastor. 

**  I  suppose  in  one  place  and  otlier  dispersed,  there  be  well 

^^  nigh  an  hundreth  students  and  ministers  on  this  side  the 

'*  seas.     Such  a  Lord  is  GOD  to  work  dyversly  in  his, 

**  according  to  his  unsearchable  wisdom,  who  knoweih 

**  best  what  is  in  Man. 

^*  We  have  also  here  certayne  copies  of  your  aunswers 
**  in  the  disputation.  Item  Antoniatta  Objecta  cum  Respon^ 
**  skru :    The  treatise  in  English  against  transubstantia- 

"  tion. 
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«  tion,  which  in  tyme  shall  be  translated  into  Latins.  It 
«  hath  bene  thought  best  not  to  print  them  till  we  see 
«  what  God  will  do  with  you,  both  for  incensyng  of 
<«  their  malicious  fury,  and  also  for  restraining  you  and 
<<  others  troin  writing  hereafter;  which  should  be  a 
«  greater  loss  to  the  church  of  Christ,  than  forbearing  of 
«  these  for  a  tymc.  If  I  shall  know  your  will  to  be  other- 
«  wise  in  it,  the  same  shall  be  followed.  This  nwich  I 
<«  thought  good  to  let  you  understand  concerning  these 
^<  matters,  and  concerning  the  poor  state  of  men  here. 
*<  "Who  most  earnestly  and  incessantly  do  cry  unto  GOD 
'«*  for  the  delivery  of  his  church,  to  behold  the  causes  of 
"  the  afflicted,  and  to  hear  the  groans  of  hys  imprisoned : 
««  Knowing  that  you,  who  in  this  state  have  more  familiar 
^*  access  unto  GOD,  do  not  forget  us. 

«*  GOD  comfort  you,  ayd  you,  and  assist  you  with  his 
*<  Spirit  and  grace,   to  continue  his  unto  the  end,  to  the    ' 
*'  glory  of  his  name,  the  edification  of  his  church,  and  the 
<<  subversion  of  antichrist's  kyngdom.     Amen."*' 

From  Frankford,  E.  G. 

the  6th  of  May,  155^. 

Whilst  Grindal  remained  in  these  parts,,  he  took  occa* 
sion  to  visit  some  places  of  eminency  in  Germany,  as  did 
the  other  exiles  commonly.     One  of  those  places  which 
he  saw  was  Spires ;  where  he  was  courteously  entertained 
and  harboured  by  one  Leach  a  Scotchman  :  To  whom  h6 
afterwards  shewed  himself  a  true  friend  in  his  necessity^ 
by  interposing  seasonably  for  him  to  the  secretary  of  state^ 
when  by  false  witness  he  was  in  very  great  danger  in  Ire- 
land. 

•  The  other  great  work  pur  painful  countryman  labourec^: 
in  this  time  of  his  exile,  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Foz^ 
was  the  History  of  the  Persecutions  of  the  Church 
Christ,  and  especially  in  the  latter  times  of  it.  Man 
accounts  of  the  acts  and  disputations,  of  the  sufferini 


and  ends  of  the  godly  men  under  Q.  Mary,  came  froi 
time  to  time  to  GrindaFs  hands  •,  who  had  a  correspoir:* 
dence  with  several  in  England  for  that  end  and  purpose^s 
and  as  they  came  to  his  hand,  he  conveyed  them  to  Fozr-^ 
Nor  did  he  only  do  this ;  but  withal  frequently  gave  Fcrra 
his  thoughts  concerning  them,  and  his  instructions  an'^^ 
counsels  about  them  ;  always  shewing  a  most  tender  r»^" 
gard  to  truths    and  suspending    upon  common   repoi 
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5ind   relations  brought  over,   till   more  satisfactory   evi- 
<lence  came  from  good  hands.     And  because  a  complete 
account  of  all  particulars  of  those  that  suflored  in  that 
sharp  persecution,  could  not  so  soon  be  procured,  he  ad- 
viseil  Fox,  for  the  present,  to  print  separately  the  acts  of- 
«ome  paiticular  men,  of  whom  any  sure  and  authentic 
relations  came  to  hand  :  And  that  a  larger  and  completer 
history  of  these  martyrs  should  be  printed  together  after- 
wards,  when  he  should  be  supplied  with  fuller  accounts 
t>f  the  whole  persecutions.     And,  finally,  that  his  history 
might  be  both  in  Latin  and  EngJish,  for  the  more  general 
fccnefit. 

In  short,  by  what  appears  from   Grindal*^  and  Fox's 
-oyrn  letters,  he  was  an  earnest  assistant  in  compiling  Fox's 
Martyrology ;    both   by    his   continual   counsel,    and   by 
•stipplying  him   with  materials  for  it ;  much  whereof  he 
sent  him   drawn  up,  and  methodized  by  his  own  pen  in 
English  ;  and  Fox's  work  was  chiefly  to  translate  into  Latin. 
And  by  his  advice  also,  Fox  publivshed  there  at  Basil  many 
^examinations  and  histories  of  the  English  bishops  and  di- 
vines at  sundry  times  in  single  pieces,  soon  after  their 
"respective  martyrdoms.      An<i  it  was  his  advice  to  Fox, 
to  digest  them  altogether  in  a  more  large  volume ;  but 
thought  not  convenient,  that  he  should  make  too  much 
"haste  te  put  it  forth,  till  he  could  make  the  relations  of 
the  persecution  more  full  and  complete^  and  might  obtain 
Wore  certainty  of  truth  to  depend  upon. 

We  will  only  add  of  Grindal,  with  respect  to  Fox's 
^^'ork  ;  that  he  also  supplied  him  with  collections  of  mat- 
ters, that  happened  before  these  times,  of  which  one  was 
so  remai'kable,  that  by  setting  Grindal's  name  under  it, 
he  might  acknowledge  whence  he  had  the  relation.     The 
passage  is  concerning  the  death  of  the  pious  Mr  iStaflbrd, 
reader  of  divinity  in  Cambridge,  about  1528,   when  reli- 
gion first  i>egan  to  shew  itself  there.    The  story  was  this  : 
There  was  one  there  of  great  fame  for  his  skill  in  the  black 
art  (as  it  was  called,)  and  therefore  was  commonly  called 
Sir   Henry  Conjurer.      This  man  at  last  fell  sick  of  the 
plague  *,  out  of  compassion  to  whose  soul  at  this  time, 
that  good  man  ventured  his  own  life  by  resorting  to  him  ; 
and  there  so  effectually  argued  with  him  of  his  former 
wicked  life  and  practices,  that  he  brought  him  to  repen- 
tance, and  caused  all  his  books  upon  the  subject  of  divi- 
nation 
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nation  to  be  burnt  before  his  face.  Thus  he  endeairo 
to  save  that  man's  souU  though  he  lost  his  own  lij 
it :  For  he  got  the  infectiony  went  home  and  died* 
this  story  are  subjoined  these  wordsi  £h  lestimomi 
Ridlei  iff  Edmundi  Episc*  Lond.  The  meaning  vrher< 
suppose  wasy  that  Ridley  might  have  told  this  to  his  c 
lain  Grindal,  and  he  to  Fox. 

Grindal,  returning  to  England  on  the  accession  oi 
Elizabeth,  was  employed,  among  others,  in  drawin 
the  new  liturgy  to  be  presented  to  the  queen's  first  ps 
ment,  and  was  also  one  of  the  eight  Protestant  dr 
chosen  to  hold  a  public  dispute  with  the  popish  pre 
about  that  time.  His  talent  for  preaching  was  Ukf 
very  serviceable,  and  he  was  genurully  appointed  to 
duty  before  the  queen,  privy  council,  &c.  on  all  p 
occasions.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  appointed  oi 
the  commissioners  in  the  north,  on  tlic  royal  visitatioi 
restoring  the  supremacy  of  the  crown,  and  the  Prote 
faith  and  worship. 

This  visitation  extended  also  to  Cambridge^  wher 
Young  being  removed,  for  refusing  the  oath  of  supren 
from  the  mastership  of  Pembroke-Hall,  Mr  Grindal 
chosen  by  the  fehows  to  succeed  him,  in  1559.  Par 
larly  he  was  for  having  his  church  there  under  the  goi 
ment  of  a  single  person  superior  to  the  rest,  and  not  ( 
ral,  all  of  equal  dignity  and  power  \  and  for  tliis  pur] 
he  wrote  to  Scory,  afterwards  bishop  of  Hereford,  the 
exile  at  Embden,  to  go  to  Frankfort  and  govern  the  ] 
lish  church  there. 

In  July  the  same  year^  he  was  nominated  to  the  bis 
ric  of  London,  vacant  by  the  deposition  of  Dr  Boi 
The  juncture  was  very  critical,  and  the  fate  of 
church's  revenues  depended  upon  the  event.  An  a 
parliament  had  lately  passed,  by  which  her  majesty 
empowered  to  exchange  the  ancient  epsicopal  manori 
lordships  for  tithes  and  impropriations.  This  wai 
tremely  regretted  by  these  first  bishops,  who  scrupled ' 
ther  they  should  comply  in  a  point  so  injurious  to  th 
venue  of  their  respective  sees,  which  must  suffer  cons 
ably  by  these  exchanges  ;  and  which  too  would  cut  o 
hope  of  restoring  the  tithes,  so  long  unjustly  detained 
the  respective  churches,  for  the  maintenance  of  th 
cumbents.  In  this  important  point,  our  new  nomti 
bishop  consulted  Peter  Martyr,  in  a  letter  dated  in  At 
V 
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i\L%\^  year,  nor  did  he  accept  of  the  bl^oprlc  tiU  he  had 
rccreived  his  opinion  in  favour  of  it  from  that  divine,  to 
^^rinom  he  also  communicated  his  scruples  concerning  the 
hdbit,  and  some  customs  then  used  in  the  churcli.  But 
b^£ore  he  received  his  answer  to  the  whole,  he  w^as  conse- 
cxiated,  December  the  first ;  when  the  exchange  of  lands 
"v^'ith  the  queen  not  being  fully  settled,  he  could  not  com- 
pound for  his  first  fruits,  and  consequently  he  was  hin- 
dered from  exercising  his  episcopal  function,  and  was 
ol>liged  to  have  the  queen's  express  authority  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

It  may  gratify  some  of  our  readers  to  insert  Peter  Mar- 
ty r*s  answer  to  Grindal's  inquiry.  We  wiU  therefore  lajr 
It:  before  them  out   of  Strype,     <  That  reverend  man,  m 

*  the  beginning  of  November,  gave  his  answer.  And  first, 

*  as  for  impropriacions,  he  thought   Grindal  needed  not 

*  to  be  so  solicitous.     For  that  it  was  a  thing  lay  not  in 

*  his  power,  whence  or  how  it  pleased  the  queen  to  pro- 
^    vide  wages  and  food  for  her  bishops  and  the  parish  mip- 

*  nisters.     And  then, as  forgoing  in  a  cap,  whether  round 

*  or  square,  and  in  a  gown,  in  ordinary  conversation, 

*  when  they  were  not  employed  about  holy  things,  his 

*  judgment  was,  that  they  should  not  wrangle  more  than 

*  need  was  about  them ;   since  superstition  seemed  not 

*  properly  to  be  concerned  herein.     But  in  the  next  place, 

*  as   for  'the  habits  to  be  used  in  the  ministry  of  holy 

*  things,  since  they  carried  an  appearance  of  the  mass, 

*  and  were  merely  remainders  of  popery,  it  was,  lie  said, 

*  the  learned  Builinger,  the  chief  minister  of  Zurick,  his 

*  opinion,  that  tliey  were  to  be  refrained  from  by  GrindaJ, 

*  lest,  by  his  example,  a  thing  that  was  scandalous  should 

*  be  confirmed.     But  Martyr  said,  that  though  he  was 
always  against  the  use  of  such  ornaments,  yet  he  saw 

*  the  present  danger,  lest  they  should  be  put  from  tl^ 
otnce  of  preaching ;  and  that  perhaps  some  hope  might 

*  b^  that  as  altars  and  images  were  already  taken  away, 
^  So  also  those  appearances  of  the  mass  might  in  time  be 

*  taken  away  too  •,  if  he  and  others,  who  had  taken  upon 

*  them  episcopacy,  earnestly  laboured  therein.     But  not- 
'  withstanding,  if  it  came  not  to  so  good  effect;  yet, 

*  should  he  decline  the  office,  another  might  succeed  in  his 
^  '  place,  who  would  not  care  to  have  those  relics  reject- 
2^     *  ed,  but  perhaps  would  rather  defend,  cherish,  and  main- 

*  tain  them.     He  was  therefore,  he  said,  more  backward 
<  to  advise  him  ratlier  to  refuse  the  bishopric,  than  to 

*  submit 
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submit  to  the  use  of  those  vestures.  But  because  he  saw 
scandals  of  that  kind  were  altogether  by  all  means  to  be 
avoided,  therefore  he  more  easily  had  yielded  to  BuUin- 
gcr's  opinion  aforesaid.  But  n  altars  and  images  had 
been  continued  and  preserved,  then  he  did  freely,  as  he 
had  wrote  in  other  letters,  judge,  that  Grindal  ought  bj 
no  means  to  minister. 

*  In  general,  he  advised  him  to  do  nothing  against  hiis 
conscience ;  he  acknowledged  the  questions  which  hf 
sent  him  had  difficulty  in  them  ;  and  therefore  he  ex- 
cused himself  that  he  had  no  sooner  imparted  his  coun- 
sel, since  it  could  not  so  easily  be  given.  He  added, 
that  when  he  was  at  Oxford,  though  he  were  a  canon, 
yet  he  would  never  Wear  the  surplice  in  the  choir  :  He 
knew  his  example  was  no  just  confirmation  of  Grindal. 
But  that  which  moved  him  then,  and  still  did  the  same, 
might  perhaps  have  some  force  with  Grindal,  namelyy 
that  that  was  not  to  be  done,  which  might  confirm  the 
practice  of  what  jhis  conscience  did  not  approve.' 
And  again,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  he  says  :  <  Of  the 
square  cap,  and  the  external  episcopal  habits,  he  thought 
there  was  no  need  much  to  dispute,  when  the  wearing; 
thereof  was  without  superstition,  and  especially  when  it 
might  have  a  civil  reason  in  this  kingdom. 

<  Of  the  garments  which  they  termed  holy,  he  con*- 
fessed  they  somewhat  stuck  with  him  :  So  that  he  won- 
dered they  should  be  so  stiffly  retained  •,  and  he  wisheJ 
all  things,  in  the  service  or  GOD,  might  be  done  in 
the  most  simple  manner.  Yet  he  subjoined,  that  in  cast 
peace  might  be  obtained  between  the  Saxon  and  Helvetian 
churches,  as  to  doctrine,  this  sort  of  garments  should 
never  make  a  separation  :  For  though  they  should  not  ap- 
prove of  them,  yet  they  would  bear  them.  Therefore 
he  allowed,  that  Grindal  might  use  that  attire,  eithea 
when  he  preached,  or  administrcd  the  sacraments  :  Yei 
80,  as  to  continue  to  speak  and  teach  against  the  iwe  of 
them.  But  he  added,  that  he  could  never  advise,  that 
when  he  preached  or  administred  the  Lord's  Supper,  he 
should  have  the  image  of  the  crucifix  upon  the  table. 

<  Grindal  also  desired  to  know  this  great  divine's  judg. 
ment,  as  to  the  state's  dealing  with  obnoxious  Papists  j 
and  what  he  advised  as  to  the  inflicting  punishment  upon 
them,  in  respect  of  the  many  advantages  that  might  be 
taken  against  them  for  their  irregular  and  lawless  doings 
in  the  last  reign.     Likewise  whether  he  thought  advise-. 

«  able. 
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^Wc,  that  popish  priests  should  be  continued   in  ,tlieir 

places,  or  that  such  should  be  admitted  to  livings.     But 

Peter  Martyr   piously    counselled,  that    for  peace  sake 

inatters  past  should  be  forgotten  j  remembering  that  pvi- 

nishmentb  in  the  church  have  som<^times  been  intermit- 

teil,  and  sometimes   a  total   pardon  granted  :  And  that 

Heretics  have  been  received  with  the  continuance  of  their 

►    former  honours  and  degrees,  they  subscribing  to  sound 

f    religion.     But  he  advised   withal,  that  care  should  be 

*  taken,  that  for  the  time  to  come,  nothing  should  be  ad- 

*  mitted  which  was  contrary  to  the  religion  now  enter- 

*  tained.  And  as  for  such  as  should  hereafter  be  pre- 
«  sentcd  from  patrons  to  the  bishops  for  spiritual  livings, 
'^  that  they  should  not  be  by  them  instituted,  liidess  they 
"*  should  sub^cribc  to  the  religion  establislicd.' 

The  good  bishop,  now  above  all,  thought  it  highly 
Tiefr'H'ul  to  provide  niinisters  to  supply  the  vacancies,  and 
to  iiiniish  ihe  church  with  men  of  learning,  honesty,  and 
good  religion,  in  the  room  of  such  priests,  as  had  either 
voluntarily  relinquished  their  places,  or  were  put  out. 
therefore  the  bishop,  soon  after  his  own  consecration, 
proceeded  to  the  ordination  of  ministers  ;  of  whom  he  or- 
<iiiined  conoidorable  numbers  j  consisting  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, as  it  seems,  of  such  young  persons,  as  had  left  the 
^aiversities  in  the  late  reign,  and  studied  abroad  at  Zu- 
*"ick,  Strasburg,  and  other  places. 

In  all  this  ordination  none  were  ordained  that  were  un- 
.Jer  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  of  age,  but  most 
Were  upward  of  thirty.  Some  of  the  deacons  were  no 
Scholars,  or  of  any  university,  but  men  of  sober  conversa- 
tion, and  that  could  read  English  well ;  who  nevertheless, 
•in  this  present  necessity,  were  ordained,  that  they  might 
he  readers  in  the  churches,  to  read  the  Common  Prayers 
and  Homilies. 

March  3.  Our  bishop  preached  again  at  Paul's  Cross 
in  his  habit,  i.  e.  in  his  rochet  and  chimere ;  and  so  con- 
tinued to  wear  them,  as  often  as  he  preached.  There  was 
then  a  large  audience ;  for  the  people  were  greedy  to 
hear  the  gospel.  And  sermon  being  ended,  a  psalm  was 
set,  and  sung  by  all  the  congregation  (for  now  it  became 
commonly  practised  in  churches)  with  the  organ. 

In  the  year  1 5G0,  he  was  made  one  of  the  ecclesiastical 
commissioners,  in  pursuance  of  au  act  of  parliament  to 
inspect  into  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  and  regulate  all 
jnatters  of  the  church ;  and  the  same  year  he  joined  with 

Cox, 
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Cox,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  a  private  letter  to  the  queen,  persuading  her  to  marry. 
In  1.561,  he  held  his  primary  visitation.  In  1563,  he  as- 
sisted the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  togetlier  with  some  ci- 
vilians, in  preparing  a  book  of  statutes  for  Christ-church, 
Oxford,  which  as  yet  had  no  fixed  statutes.  This  year  he 
was  also  very  serviceable,  in  procuring  the  Engli^  mer- 
chants, who  were  ill  used  at  Antwerp,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  who  had  been  very  kind  to  the 
exiles  in  the  late  reign,  a  new  settlement  at  Embden  is 
East  Friesland  ;  and  the  same  year,  by  the  request  of  Sir 
William  Cecil,  secretary  of  state,  he  wrote  animadversions 
upon  a  treatise  entitled,  Christiani  Hotnlnis  Norma^  &Ci 
<  The  Rule  of  a  Christian  man  ;'  the  autlior  whereof,  one 
Justus  Velsius,  a  Dutch  enthusiast,  had  imprudently,  in 
some  letters  to  the  queen,  used  some  menaces  to  her  ma- 
jesty, and  being  at  last  cited  before  the  ecclesiastical  com* 
mission,  was  charged  to  depart  the  kingdom  *• 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  I  find  our  bishop 
much  concerned  about  two  clergymen  in  London,  tlie  one 
a  very  good  man,  and  the  other  a  very  bad  one  ;  earnest 

for 

*  ^  He  was  a  learned  mao,  but  hot-headed,  and  enthuiiaflical,  and 
'  held  peculiar  opinions,  and  had  fume  followers  and  admirers.    And  being 

*  very  forward  to  difcoyer  hinifelf,  he  drew  up  a  certain  fumnury  of  his 
'  religion  under  this  title,  CLriftiami  Hpmin'u  Norma,  See.  rhat  i%  'ihe  Rule 

*  of  a  Chriilian  Man,  according  to  which  every  one  ought  to  try  himfdf. 

*  It  was  compofcd  by  way  of  queftion  and  anfwer.     The   firil  queOion 

<  was,  What  is  a  (Jirillian  ?  To  which  the  anfwer  he  framed  was.  One  who 
'  hy  participation  and  grace  is  rendered,  and  to  be  rendered,  that  which 

*  Chrift  was,  and  is,  of  himfelf^  and  by  nature.     The  next  demtnd  being, 
'  What  rhrifV  was  and  is  of  bimftslf,  and  by  nature  ?  it  is  anfwered,  G^ 

*  in  man,  and  afterward.s  Man-God.     He  writ  also  in  this  Nvrma,  That 

<  while  the  Word  whs  mace  flefh,  and  dwelt  in  us,  he  brought  down  God 

*  from  hcivcn  to  ns   joined  and  united  him  to  our  paffibie  nature.     And 

*  that  by  his  glorious   rcfurrcction  the  flefli  was  made  the  Word,  and 

*  dwelt  in  God,  and  lifted  up  nitu  to  God.     He  fpake  of  a  double  regene- 
'  ration,  one  of  the  internal  ir.an,  and  the  other  of  the  extemaL     And 

*  that  the  '>iie  made  Chriftiaiis  G.^d  in  man  in  this  world;  and  the  other 

*  made  thtrm  men-^ods  in  thr  wotid  to  come  :  And  divers  other  fuch  kind 
'  of  oH.i  and  id-ifphenious  exprcfUons  diil  his  writing  contain.    And  in  the 

*  coiiciufioti,  hs  affirmed,  That,  he  knew  no  other  rule  for  a  Chrirtian  man 

*  but  this     Aud  that  he,  and  all  that  wonla  not  deceive  themfelves,  were 

*  to  examine  and  try  themfelves  by  if.     And  that  becaufc  out  of  true  af- 

<  fcction  anii  charity  he  endeavoured  to  bring  men  to  this  rule,  he  was 

*  ferved  a.s  ilie  |  f^lniill  fpcaks  of  himself,  Tbey  rcquitfJ  me  evil  for  good,  umJ 
'  hutr.Jfor  lij  love,     iiwt  his  btloved  in  Chriit  (ibme  particular  perfons  of 

*  hit  own  feet  and  party)  he   diligently  WRrn«>d  and  exhorted,  tbtft  they 
'  never  put  away  thi*  rule  from  the  eyes  of  their  minds,  bnt  to  try  and 

<  dirvct  their  whole  life  by  it ;  For  fo  aloue  they  could  be  faved.     And  t* 
*'  this  he  fub&cnbed  his  name.'     Stxtpe. 
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Cor  the  preferring  of  the  one,  and  as  desirous  of  opposing 
the  other.    This  latter  was  one  Barton,  parson  of  Al>« 
church,  who  had  been  guilty  of  some  gross  misdemeanour, 
md  of  so  foul  a  nature,  that  the  bishop  was  resolved  to  pu-* 
nish  him,  either  by  deprivation,  or  a  long  suspension  s 
But  intercession  was  made  by  a  friend  of  this  Barton's  to 
Sir  William  Cecil  in  his  behalf,  and  he  got  a  supplication 
presented  into  his  hand  by  that  friend,  signifying  to  the 
said  Cecil,  that  the  bishop  did  not  sufficiently  understand 
htz  case.     But  the  bishop  let  Cecil  know  that  he  under- 
stood it  but  too  well,  and  that  though  the  act  was  not 
finished,  yet  the  circumstances  he  said  were  so  vile,  that 
«e?eriry  must  be  used,  or  else  GOD  would  be  offended, 
*nd  the  mouths  of  the  adversaries  opened.     This  was  in 
^uly  J  and  in  December  following,  Cecil  seems  to  have 
*^eationed  Barton's  case  to  the  bishop  with  favour :  but  his 
fault  was  such,  that  he  could  obtain  no  favour  at  his  hands  i 
tellbg  the  secretary  that  Barton  was  dedecus  nostri  ordiniSf 
i  e«  the  disgrace  of  the  order,  and  slanderous  to  all  good 
men,  that   knew  his   vile  doings.      And  to  Lock,   hi* 
friend  that  stirred  for  him,  he  said,  that  he  being  of  the 
secretary  esteemed  an  honest  man,  should  not  have  been  so 
importunate  for  a  man  not  honest. 

His  crime  in  truth  was  foul,  as  I  find  elsewhere :  For 
this  man  having  solicited  a  certain  woman  to  have  his 
pleasure  of  her,  and  tempting  her  with  money,  she  pre« 
tended  at  length  to  comply  with  his  suit,  and  a  place  in 
DistafF-Lanc  was  appointed,  where  they  botli  met.  But 
she  had  made  her  friends  privy  to  it,  who  according  to  ap- 
pointment stood  in  a  secret  place  at  hand :  And  when  the 
unclean  leacher  had  made  himself  unready,  put  off  his 
sown  and  jacket,  his  }K)se  being  about  his  legs,  they  brake 
m  on  a  sudden  upon  him  in  tliis  shameful  posture  ^  took 
him  and  carried  him  away  to  Bridew^ell,  with  an  hundred 
people  at  his  heels.  And  which  aggravated  the  rest,  he  was 
a  preacher,  and  had  a  wife  :  But  because  the  act  was  not 
done,  he  found  it  seems  some  friends,  who  had  interest 
enough  with  the  secretary  himself,  to  prevail  with  him  to 
intercede  for  some  favour  to  be  shewed  to  this  scandalous 
man.  But  the  circumstances  bein^  so  heinous,  and  the 
crime  so  open,  and  reflecting  upon  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy,  the  bishop  would  not  be  persuaded  to  remit  any 
thing  of  the  severest  censure. 

Old  Miles  Coverdale,  D.  D.  formerly  bishop  of  Exonv 
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and  an  exile,  f«inious  for  translating  the  bible  into  Eng- 
lish in  the  reign  of  K.  Henry  Vlil.  and  other  good  services 
to  religion,  luul  been  hitherto  without  any  place  or  pre- 
femien",  living  privately  in  and  about  London,  and  often 
preaching  in  tlic  churches  tlieve.  For  this  very  reverend 
man,  that  had  so  well  deserved  of  religion,  our  bishop  had 
a  great  concern  :  And  it  troubled  him  n^nch  to  see  sucl'i  an 
one,  as  it  v/ere,  cast  by,  witliout  tiiat  r.otice  taken  of  him 
that  was  due  :  And  once  cried  (;ut  about  it,  *<  I  cannot 
«  excuse  us  bishops ;"  but  somewhat,  he  said,  he  had  to 
speak  for  himself,  that  he  had  offered  him  several  things^ 
which  nevertheless  he  thouglit  not  meet  for  him  to  accept 
of.  •  This  man,  notwithstanding  his  great  years,  had  got- 
ten the  plague  this  year,  and  recovercti  ;  as  though  GODt 
had  some  more  work  for  him  to  do  in  the  church  before 
his  death.  Griiidal  acquaints  tlie  secretary  herewith  :  Tell- 
ing him,  that  surely  it  was  not  well,  that  Fatlier  Coverdale^ 
as  he  stiled  him,  qui  atiie  nos  omnes  fu'it  in  Cbristo ;  i.  e. 
who  was  in  Christ  before  us  all,  should  be  now  in  his  age 
without  stay  of  living.  And  therefore  Landaff  being  void, 
he  recommended  him  to  the  secretary  for  that  sec,  if  any 
competency  of  living  might  be  made  of  it,  after  it  had 
been  so  spoiled  and  stripped  by  the  last  incumbent :  Put-r 
ting  him  in  mind  here,  that  it  would  be  well,  if  any  means 
might  be  found,  that  tilings  wickedly  alienated  from  that 
see  might  be  restored.  But  I  suppose  Coverdale  cared  not 
now  to  enter  upon  the  charge  of  a  bishopric,  considering 
his  own  age,  and  his  want  of  strength  and  activity,  re- 
quired to  execute  such  an  office.  But  in  fine,  in  the  month 
of  February,  our  bishop  collated  Coverdale  in  the  parish  of 
Saint  Magnus,  at  the  Bridge-foot ;  and  withal,  sued  to  the 
secretary  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  queen  to  release  him 
his  first  fruits,  which  came  to  sixty  pounds  and  upwards* 
And  the  venerable  man  pleaded  himself  for  this  favour  to 
be  shew^n  him,  for  these  reasons  ;  viz.  that  he  had  been  des- 
titute ever  since  his  bishopric  had  been  taken  away  from 
him  ;  (which  was  upon  the  death  of  K.  Edward)  and  that 
he  never  had  pension,  annuity  or  stipend  of  it  for  ten  years 
now  past.  And  that  he  was  unable  either  to  pay  the  first 
fruits,  or  long  to  enjoy  the  same  living :  Not  able  to  live 
over  a  year,  and  going  upon  his  grave.  And  lastly,  add- 
ing these  words  -,  ^  That  if  poor  old  Miles  might  be  thus 
•  provided  for,  he  should  think  this  enough  to  be  as  good 
«  as  a  feast.'     And  he  enjoyed  his  request. 

April  I.?,  Iji)*,  Grindal  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  at 

Cambridge, 
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Cambridge,  and  the  same  year  executed  the  queen's  express 
command  for  exacting  uniformity  in  the  clergy  •,  but  pro- 
ceeded so  tenderly  and  slowly,  that  the  archbishop  thought 
fit  to  excite  and  quicken  him ;  whence  the  Puritans 
thought  him  inclined  to  their  party.  However,  he  brought 
several  nonconformists  to  comply^  to  which  end  he  pub- 
lished a  letter  of  Henry  Buliinger,  minister  of  Zurick  in 
Switzerland,  to  prove  the  lawfulness  thereof^  which  had 
a  very  great  effect.  The  same  year,  October  3.  on  the  ce- 
lebration of  the  emperor  Ferdinand's  funeral,  he  preached 
the  sermon  at  St  Paul's,  which  was  afterwards  printed. 
This  sermon  is  very  scarce,  and  there  being  only  one  other 
besides  it  ever  printed  on  these  occasions,  Mr  Strype  has 
given  extracts  from  the  most  material  passages  of  it. 

Bishop  Grindal  was  not  wanting  in  his  endeavours  to 
bring  over  the  dissenters  to  be  satisfied  with  what  was  en- 
joined.  And  among  other  means  in  order  to  this  end,  he- 
published,  as  was  observed  before,  an  excellent  Christian 
letter  of  Henry  Buliinger,  sent  to  him  and  Horn,  bishop  of 
Winton,  and  Parkhurst  of  Norwich,  concerning  the  lawful- 
ness of  wearing  the  habits  5  but  drawn  up  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Sampson  and  Humfrey,  two  Oxford  divines,  of  great 
note  there  v  the  one  dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  the  other 
president  of  St  Magdalen's  college.  The  letter  was  written 
Mrith  such  a  clearness  of  reason,  such  evidence  from  Scrip- 
ture, and  in  such  a  fatherly,  compassionate  style,  chat  k 
had  a  very  good  effect  upon  many  that  before  were  ready 
to  leave  their  ministry  5  but  having  read  it,  were  satisfied. 
Theodore  Beza,  late  assistant  to  Calvin,  and  now  the  chief 
minister  of  Geneva,  made  a  present  this  year  to  bishop 
Grindal,  of  his  Annotations  upon  the  New  Testament. 
And  the  same  reverend  father  soon  after  sent  him  a  letter, 
thanking  him  for  the  book,  and  withal,  a  gratification. 
What  it  was,  I  cannot  tell ;  perhaps  it  was  the  bishop's 
pictAire,  or  his  ring :  But  Beza  called  it,  Lotige  maximum 
gratissimumq ;  tut  ncyij^oo-woy,  i.  e.  a  very  great,  and  most 
acceptable  remembrance  of  himself,  which  he  would 
keep  for  his  sake.  The  bishop  in  his  letter  had  much 
commended  his  Annotations,  as  accurate  and  learned  ; 
but  Beza  modestly  declined  the  praise,  and  added,  that 
then  they  might  seem  such  as  the  bishop  had  charactered 
them,  when  they  should  be  critically  corrected  by  him,  and 
such  other  learned  men  as  he. 

In  the  year  1567,  our  bishop  had  much  trouble  with 
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the  Puritans,  some  of  whom  (it  must  be  owned)  did  not 
behsve  with  much  decency  to  him  or  to  the  supreme 
power.     Many  of  them  were  doubtless  good  men,  and, 
hrtving   been    abroad   at    Geneva,   Strasburg,   and   other 
places  during  Q.   ^Jary's  persecution,  wished  to  see  the 
Reformation  proceed  entirely  upon  the  plan  of  Calvin, 
and  the  other  foreign   Reformers.     They  objected  parti- 
cularly to  the  clerical  habits,  and  other  indifferent  mat- 
ters, upon  which  they  did  not  express  themselves  with 
common  patience  *,  and  so  to  avoid  what  they  thought 
iilolatry,  soine  of  thcni  approached  perhaps  too  nearly  t<^ 
downright  bii^otry,  for  which  Beza,   Bullinger,  and  Zan-^ 
chins,  in  their  letters  to  Grindal,  absolutely  condemne<7 
then).     They  censured  their  furious  attachment  to  these 
exti^rnnl  marterp,  and  separation  upon  account  of  them, 
when  the  RL:V..rivation  required  unity  ;  even  though  them- 
selves had  no  sorr  of  paniaiity  to  the  things  in  question. 
These   great  nnd  goOvl  men  saw,  that  such  affairs  have 
very  little  to  do  with  the  essence  of  religion,  and  that,  if 
men  had  indeed  the  grace  of  GOD,  their  souls  would 
soar  above  such  stupid,  such  nugatory  contentions.     Ar- 
ticles of  faith  make  another  matter  in  winch  Christians 
are  to  yield  only  to  GOD  •,  but  there  was  no  dispute  (as 
we   can   find)    of    any   moment   here  ;    the    Reformed 
churches,  at  that  thney  nearly  agreeing  in  the  substance  of 
religion. 

In  the  mean  time,  Grindal  was  threatened,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  a  premunire  by  some  of  the  clergy  for  raising 
a  contribution  upon  them  the  preceding  year  for  the  per- 
secuted Protestants  abroad,  witliout  the  queen's  licence. 
But  this  did  not  discourage  him,  and  having  procured  a 
commission  from  her  majesty  to  visit  the  Savoy,  the  hos- 
pital appointed  for  the  relief  and  entertainment  of  poor 
travellers,  he  deprived  the  master,  who  had  alhiost  ruined 
the  charity  by  his  abuses  and  mismanagement. 

This  was  the  last  piece  of  service  he  did  for  his  diocese, 
bein;T  translated  May  1st  the  following  year,  1570,  to  the 
fee  of  York.  He  owed  this  promotion  to  secretary  Cecil 
and  archbishop  Parker,  who  liked  his  removal  from  Lon- 
<lon,  as  not  being  resolute  enough  for  the  government 
there.  Soon  after  his  accession  to  this  new  province,  he 
commcnce<l  a  law-suit  for  a  house  belonging  to  it  at  Bat- 
tcrsca  in  Surry,  which  he  recovered,  together  with  eighty^ 
acres  i»f  demesne  land.  The  same  year  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  patron  Cecil,  that  Cartwright,  the  famous  Noncon- 
formist, 
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totftiist  itiight  be  silenced;  arid  in  1571,  at  his  metro- 
jpolitical  visitation,  the  subsecjueilt  year,  lie  she  Wed  a 
neatty  zeal,  by  his  injunctions,  for  thie  discipline  and  strict 
rovetnment  of  th&  church,  in  157S,.  he  petitioned  the 
jueen  to  retted  the  ecclesiastical  commissioii.  In  1574; 
he  held  one  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  against  Papists; 
ivhose  numbet  daily  diminished  in  hiis  diocese,  which  hi 
was  particularly  careful  to  provide  With  learned  preachers, 
as  being,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  method  of  obtaining 
that  end. 

He  rejeAed,  therefore,  such  as  cartie  for  ifistitutiort  to 
livings,  if  they  were  found  deficient  in  learning,  of  which 
we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  case  of  one  William 
Ireland,  who  came  With  a  presentation  to  the  tectory  of 
Harthill,  iri  which  the  archbishop's  chaplain  observing 
the  words,  vestri  hum'ihs  tsf  obedientesj  required  him  to 
translate  them  \  he  did  so,  by  expounding  them,  <  your 
•  humbleness  and  obedience/  He  was  then  asked,  who 
brought  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  ?  he  answered; 
K.  Saul :  And  to  the  questiW,  who  was  first  circumcised; 
he  could  say  nothing.  Whereupon  the  archbishop  re- 
jected him,  and  procured  the  benefice  for  Another  person. 
In  this  policy  the  atchblshop  Was  encouraged  by  t{ie 
queen,  tb  whom  it  was  entirely  agteeable.  jSut  his  in- 
tercession, the  preceding  year,  for  the  clergy, » does  noi 
deem  to  have  bieen  so  well  relished  at  court. 

The  geritlerhen  pensioners  having,  it  seems,  obtained  i, 
grant  of  the  penalties  incurted  by  the  clergy  for  con- 
cealing of. lands,  3cc.  given  to  supei'stitious  uses,  em- 
ployed such  deputies  for  the  purpose  as,  according  to  our 
archbishop's  complaint,  practised  great  extortions ;  how- 
ever, his  patron  Cecil,  then  lord  treasurer,  intimated  to 
him,  that  the  affair  was  of  too  interesting  a  nature  to 
meddle  in. 

This  did  not  hinder  the  same  patron  from  recommend- 
ing him  to  the  first  (ihair  in  the  churth,  when  it  became 
Iracant  by  the  death  of  Dr  Matthew  Parker,  Whom  our 
Author  succeeded  at  Canterbury ;  in  which  see  he  was 
confirmed  archbishop,  on  February  15, 1575  :  And  a  con- 
vocation of  that  province  Was  held  tinder  him  tlie  same 
year.  May  6,  1576,  he  began  his  metropolftical  visita- 
tion, and  took  hieasures  for  the  better  regulation  of  hi^ 
courts ;  but  the  same  year  he  fell  under  h^i^  majesty's  dis- 
pleasure, by  reason  of  the  favour  he  sheWed  to  what  wai 
called  the  '  Exercise  of  Prophesying.' 
Vol.  II.  P  * 
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As  this  was  the  most  remarkable  incident  in  our  Axl-, 
thor's  life,  we  shall  give  the  i  olio  wing  account  of  the 
matter.  These  prophesyingb  had  been  used  for  some  time, 
the  rules  of  which  were,  that  the  ministers  of  a  particular 
division  at  a  set  time  met  together  in  some  church  of  a 
market,  or  other  large  town,  and  there  each  m  their  or- 
der explained,  according  to  their  abilities,  some  portion 
of  Scripture  allotted  to  cheni  before :  This  done,  a  mo- 
derator made  his  observations  on  what  had  been  said,  and 
determined  the  true  sense  of  the  pLtce,  a  certain  space  of 
time  being  fixed  for  dispatching  the  whole.  The  advan- 
tage was  the  improvement  of  the  clergy,  who  hereby  con- 
siderably profited  themselves  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scripture  \  but  this  mischief  ensued,  that  at  length  there 
happened  confusions  and  disturbances  at  those  meetings, 
by  an  ostentation  of  superior  parts  in  some,  by  advancing 
heterodox  opinions,  and  by  the  intrusion  of  some  of  the 
silenced  Separatists,  who  took  this  opportunity  of  de- 
claiming against  liturgy  and  hierarchy,  and  hence  even 
speaking  against  states  and  particular  persons ;  the  people 
alsoj  of  whom  also  there  was  always  a  great  conflux,  as 
hearers,  fell  to  arguing  and  disputing  themselves  much 
about  religion,  and  sometimes  a  lay-man  would  take  upon 
himself  to  speak.  In  short,  the  exercises  degenerated  into 
factions,  divisions  and  censurings. 

Our  author  laboured  to  redress  these  irregularities  by 
setting  down  rules  and  orders  for  the  more  useful  ma- 
nagement of  these  exercises.  However,  the  queen  still 
disapproved  of  them,  as  seeing  probably  how  very  apt 
they  were  to  be  abused.  She  did  not  like,  that  the  laity 
should  neglect  their  secular  affairs  by  repairing  to  those 
meetings,  which  she  thought  might  fill  their  heads  with 
notions,  and  so  occasion  dissentions  and  disputes,  and 
perhaps  seditions  in  the  state.  And  the  archbishop  being 
at  court,  she  particularly  declared  herself  offended  at  the 
number  of  preachers  as  well  as  the  exercises,  and  ordered 
him  to  redress  both,  urging,  that  it  was  good  for  the 
church  to  have  few  preachers,  that  three  or  four  might 
sufiice  for  a  county,  and  that  the  reading  of  the  Homilies 
to  the  people  was  sufficient.  She  therefore  required  him 
to  abridge  the  number  of  preachers,  and  put  down  the  re- 
ligious exercises.  This  did  not  a  little  afflict  the  arch- 
bishop. He  thought  the  queen  made  same  infringement 
upon  his  office,  to  whom  the  highest  trust  of  the  church 
of  England,  next  to  herself,  was  committed,  especially  as 

this 
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^is  command  was  peremptory,  and  made  without  at  all 
advising  with  him,  and  tnat  ih  a  matter  so  directly  re- 
garding religion :  He  wrote  a  letter  to  her  majesty,  de- 
claring, that  his  conscience,  for  the  reasons  therein  men- 
foned,  ^ould  not  suffer  him  to  comply  with  her  com- 
niands  *. 

ThU 


^  There  is  fuch  a  compoand  of  faithfulnefs  and  meeknefs,  of  firm  obedi- 
^<Ace  to  the  will  of  GOD,  and  of  humble  deference  to  the  commands  of  hit 
I^i'iQce,  m  thi:}  letter  of  Grindal  to  Q.Elizabeth;  that  we  believe  our 
'^^aders  will  be  glad  •i  the  perusaL 

"  Toher  Majrstt,  Deccmb.  20,  1576. 
«  WITH  most  humble  remembrance  of  my  boonden  duty  to  your  ma- 
3<=fly;  That  may  pleafe  the  fame  to  be  advertifcd,  that  the  fpeeches  which 
^^  hath  pleafed  you  to  deliver  unto  me,  when  1  laft  attended  on  your  high- 
"*Jefi,  concerninij;  the  abridging  the  number  of  preachers,  and  the  utter  fup* 
predion  of  all  learned  excrcifes  and  conferences  among  the  minifters  of  the 
church,  allowed  by  their  bifhops  and  ordinaries,  have  exceedingly  dismay»:d 
and  difcomforted  me.     Not  fo    much  for  that  the  faid  fpeeches  Ibuncled 
Very  hardly  against  mine  own  perfoii,  being  but  one   particular  man,  and 
not  much  to  be  accountc<i  of;  but  moll  of  all  for  that  the  fame  might  both 
lend  to  the  public  harm  of  GOD's  church,  whereof  your  highneft  ought 
to  be  J\r«/r/V/<i,  and  alfo  to    the   heavy  burdening  of  your  own  confcience 
before   GOD,  if   they  Ihould  be  put  in  ftrict  execution.     It  was  not  your 
pleafnre,  then,  the  time  not  ferving  thereto,  to  hear  me  at  any  length 
concerning  the  faid  two  matters  there  propounded ;  I    thought   it    there- 
fore my  duty,  by  writing,  to  declare  some  pan  of  niy  mind  unto  your 
highnefs ;  bcfeeching  the  fame,  with    patience,  to   read  over  this  thiit   I 
now  fend  written  with  mine  own  rude  fcribbling  band  ;  which  feemeth 
to  be  of  more  length  than  it   is  indeed:  For   I  fay  with  Ambrofe,  Scrib6^ 
manu  meoy  quod  tola  legas ;  i.  e.  I  write  with  mioc  own  hand,  that  you  alone 
may  read  it.** 

"  Madami, 

"  Firft  of  all,  I  muft  and  will,  during  my  life,  confcfji  that  there  i< 
no  earthly  creature  to  whom  I  am  fo  much  bounden  as  to  your  majefly ; 
who,  notwithflanding  mine  infufficiency  (which  commendeth  your  grace 
the  more)  hath  bellowed  upon  me  so  many  and  i'o  great  benefits  as  1 
could  never  hope  for,  much  leis  deferve.  I  do,  therefore,  according  to  m/ 
mod  bounden  duty  with  all  thankfgiving,  bear  towards  your  niajctly  a 
mofl  humble,  faithful,  and  thankful  heart ;  and  that  knoweth  He  which 
knoweth  all  things.  Neither  do  I  ever  ihtcnd  to  offend  your  n;iaju(ly  ii|i 
any  thing,  unlefs  in  the  caufe  of  God,  or  of  his  church,  by  necefTity  of  of. 
fice,  or  burden  of  confcience,  I  fhall  thereunto  be  enforced.  And  in  thofe 
cafes  (which  I  trufl  In  God  fhall  never  be  urged  upon  me)  if  1  ihould  ufe 
difsembling  or  flattering  in  filence,  I  ihould  very  evil  requite  your  ma- 
Jefly  fo  many  and  fo  groat  benefits.  For  in  fo  doing,  both  you  might  fall 
into  peril  towards  GOD,  and  I  myfelf  into  endlefs  damnation. 

••  The  prophet  Eztkiel  termeth  us  minillcrs  of  the  church,  fptculatorcu 
i.  e.  watchmen;  and  not  adulattret^  i.  e.  flatterers,  if  we  fee  the  fvvord 
coming  by  reafon  of  any  offence  towards  GOD*  wc  mull  of  ncc^ffuy  give 
warntiigt  or  elfe  the  blood  of  tho^e  tliat  perilh  will  be  required  at  our 
ftiaxids.     I  befcech  your  majclly  thus  to  think  of  me,  that  1  iio  not  conceive 

any 
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This  refusal  was  dated  December  20,  1 576.  The  queen 
therefore  haying  given  him  sufficient  time  to  consider  well 

his 


any  evil  opinion  of  you,  although  I  cannot  aftent  to  thofe  two  irtidet  then. 
propounded.  I  do,  with  all  the  red  of  your  good  fubjectt,  acknowledge,  thab 
we  have  received  by  your  government,  many  and  moft  excellent  benefit! ;  a», 
among  othen,  freedom  of  confcience,  fupprcfling  of  idolatry,  fincere  preach- 
ing of  the  gofpe!,  with  public  peace  and  tranquillity.  1  am  also  perfuaded, 
that  even  in  thefe  nutters,  which  you  seem  now  to  urge,  your  zeal  and 
meaning  ii  to  the  heft.  The  like  hath  happened  to  many  of  the  hc& 
princes  that  ever  were ;  yet  have  they  not  refuicd  afterwards  to  be  better 
informed  out  of  GOD^s  word.  King  Dtivid,  fo  much  commended  in  the 
fcriptures,  had  no  evil  meaning,  when  he  commanded  the  peopk  to  be  ona- 
bered.  He  thought  it  good  policy  in  fo  doing,  to  nnderflaad  what  forces 
he  had  in  (lore  to  employ  againd  O0D*s  enemies,  if  occafion  fo  required. 
Yet  afterwards  (faith  the  fcripture)  his  own  heart  ftroke  him ;  and  GOD, 
by  the  prophet  Gad,  reprehended  him  for  h^s  offence,  and  gave  him  for 
the  fame  choice  of  three  very  hard  penances,  that  is  to  iay,  limine,  war, 
and  pcAilence.  Good  K.  Kzekias,  uf  curtefie  and  good  affection,  ibewed 
to  the  ambafsadors  of  tlie  king  of  Babylon,  the  trcafures  of  the  i.oufe  of 
GOD,  and  of  his  own  house ;  and  yet  the  prophet  Efay  told  him,  that 
GOD  was  therewith  difpleaied.  'i'he  godly  K.  Jehofaphat,  for  maUng 
league  with  his  neighbour  K.  Achab,  (of  the  like  good  meaning,  no  doubt) 
was  likewife  reprehended  by  Jehu  the  prophet,  in  this  form  of  wordiy 
Impio  'prabes  atixilium^  (^  bis  qui  odetunt  Ihminum  MmiciiiS  J*^£ff**i  ^f» 
Ambrofe,  writing  to  Theodofius  the  emperor,  ufeth  rhele  words, 
J^ovi  Pietatem  tuam  erga  Deum^  Lenitatcm  in  HomiHei ;  oUigatus  fuum  bemrfidu 
iuisf  isfc.  and  yet  for  all  that,  the  fame  Ambrofe  doth  not  forbear,  in  the 
fame  epiOle,  earncdly  to  perfoade  the  faid  emperor  to  revoke  an  ungodly 
edict,  wherein  he  had  commanded  a  godly  bifhop  to  re-edify  » Jewiih  fj-' 
nagogue  pulled  down  by  tiie  Chrillian  people. 

**  And  fo  to  come  to  the  prefent  cafe ;  I  may  very  well  ufe  nnto  your 
bighnefs  the  words  of  Ambrofe  above-written,  Novi  Fietatem  tvam^  f^t. 
\,  e.  I  know  your  piety  Godward,  and  your  gentlenefs  towards  men  i  I  am 
bounden  to  you  for  your  benefits,  &c.  But  furely  I  cannot  marvel  enough, 
bow  this  ftrange  opinion  ftiould  once  enter  into  your  mind,  that  it  Iboold 
be  good  for  the  chnrch  to  have  few  prcachen. 

**  Alas !  Madam,  is  the  fcripture  niiore  pbin  in  any  one  thing,  this 
that  the  Gofpel  of  Chrifl  fhould  be  plentifully  preached ;  and  that  picaty 
of  labourcr<<  fhould  be  sect  into  the  Lord's  harveft ;  which  bAif  great 
and  large,  (landeth  in  need,  not  of  a  few,  but  many  workmen  ? 

1  here  was  appointed  to  the  building  of  Solomon's  material  temple, 
an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  artificers  and  labourers,  befides  thrct  thoo- 
fand  three  hundred  ovcrfccrs :  And  (hall  we  think  that  a  few  pieacben 
nay  fu£Qce  to  build  and  edify  the  fpiritual  temple  of  Chrift»  which  is 
his  church. 

**  Chrift,  when  he  fenJeth  forth  his  apofUes,  fakh  unto  them,  hti 
predicate  £vangelium  »mni  creature ;  i.  e.  Go  ye,  preach  the  Gofpel  to  every 
creature.  But  all  GOD's  creatures  cannot  be  inflructed  in  the  Gofpel,  uolefi 
all  polfible  means  be  ufdd,  to  have  multitude  of  preachers  and  teachers,  Id 
preach  unto  them 

**  Sermo  Cbrijii  inhabitet  in  vobii  eptilentCf  i.  e.  Let  the  word  of  Chrift 
dwell  among  yon  richly,  faith  St  Paul  to  the  Coloffians ;  and  to  Hmocby, 
Prmdica  Serm§mem^  injla  tempejlive,  intempejitve,  argue,  inerepm^  txtn^n,  L  C. 
Preach  the  word,  be  inftaot  in  feafon,  out  of  feaToii,  reprove,  rdiiike,  ex- 
hort ;  which  things  cannot  be  done  without  often  and  much  preachings 

<>  T«  tbit  agreetb  the  pracUce  of  Ghrift'i  apoftks,  Q/u  MmfiMtktun  /cr/w- 
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his  resolution,  and  as  he  continued  unalterable  therein, 
the  sent  letters  next  year  to  the  respective  bishops  to  for- 
bid 


gtttas  Ecclefias  Pr^teros^  i.  e.  Who  appointed  eljers  in  every  church. 
6t  Paul  likewife  writing  to  Titus,  writeth  thus,  Hujus  ret  gratia  reltqia  te  im 
Creta,    ut  fU4e  defunt  pf'^gfu  corrigerf,  \*f  confiltuat  oppidat^m  Pre/hyteros  ;  i.  C, 
For  this  caufe  1   left  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  mayeil  go  on  to  make  up 
what  is  wanting,  and  appoint  elders  throughout  every  town.    And  after- 
wards defcribeth  bow  the  faid  Pre/by tery,  i,  e.  elders  were  to  be  qualified  ; 
not  fuch  as  we  are  compelled  to  adnjit  by  mere  necellity,  (unlels  we  fhould 
leave  a  great  number  of  churches  defolate)  but  fuch  indeed  as  were  able  to 
exhort  per  fanam   Do£lrinam,  \lf  coniradicentet  eonvineere^  i.  e.  by  (bund  doc-r 
trine  to  convince  gainfayers.    And  in  this  place  I  befeech  your  majefty 
to  note  one  thing  neceflary  to  be  noted,  which   is  this :  If  the   Holy. 
Ghod  prefcribe  exprefsly  that  preachers  ,ihould  be  placed  Oppidatim^  \*  e. 
^in  every  town  or  city,  how  can  it  well  be  thought  that  three  or  four 
l^reachers  may  fuffice  for  a  fljire  ? 

**  Public  and  continual  preaching  of  QOD*s  word,  is  the  ordinary  meaa 
and  inftnunent  of  the  iklvation  of  mankind*  St  Paul  calleth  it  the.  mim 
nlfiry  rf  ruMciliatiw  of  man  unto  QOD.  By  preaching  of  GOD*8  word» 
the  glory  of  GOD  is  enlarged, laith  is  nouriflied,  and  diarity  is  increafed. 
By  it  the  ignorant  is  inflrv^ed,  the  negligent  G^iorted  and  incited,  the 
ilnbborn  rebuked,  the  weak  confcience  comforted,  and  to  all  thofe 
that  fin  of  malicious  wickednefs,  the  wrath  of  GOD  is  threatened.  By 
preaching,  alio,  due  obedience  t*  Chrifiians  and  magiftrates  is  planted  m 
the  hearts  of  subjects.  For  obedience  proceedeth  o{  confcieoce ;  confci- 
ence is  groHnded  upon  the  word  of  GOD ;  the  word  of  GOD  worketh 
his  cfk&  by  preaching.  So  as  generally  where  preaching  wanteth,  obedi* 
ecce  faileth. 

**'  No  prince  ever  had  more  lively  eiq>erience  hereof  than  your  majefty 
hath  had  in  your  time,  and  may  have  daily.  If  your  majedy  came  to  the 
city  of  London  pever  fo  often,  what  gratalation,  what  joy,  what  concourfe 
of  people  is  there  to  be  feen  ?  Yea,  what  acclamations  and  prayers  to  GOD 
£or  your  long  life,and  other  manifeft  fignifications  of  inward  and  unfeigned 
love,  joined  with  mod  humble  and  hearty  obedience,  are  there  to  be  heard  ? 
Whereof  cometh  this.  Madam,  but  of  tlie  continual  preaching  of  GOD*s 
word  in  that  city  ?  Whereby  that  people  hath  been  plentifully  inflru&ed 
in  their  duty  towards  GOD  and  your  roajefiy  ?  On  the  contrary.  What 
bred  the  rehellion  in  the  North  ?  Was  it  not  papiftry,  and  ignorance  of 
GOD's  word,  through  want  of  often  preaching  ?  And  in  the  time  of  that, 
rehellbn,  were  pot  all  men  of  all  fbates  that  made  profelHon  of  the  gof- 
pel,  mofi  ready  to  offer  their  lives  for  your  defence  ?  loibmuch,  that  one 
poor  parifh  in  YorkQiire,  which  by  continu^  preaching  had  been  better 
included  than  the  reft,  (Halifax  I  mean)  was  ready  to  bring  three  or  four 
thoufand  able  men  into  the  field  to  ferve  you  agninft  the  faid  rebels.  How 
can  your  majefty  have  a  more  lively  trial  and  experience  of  the  contrary 
effe^  of  much  preaching,  and  of  little  or  no  preaching  ?  The  one  work* 
ing  mod  faith(^l  obedience,  jm^  the  other  moft  unnatural  disobedience  and 
rebellion. 

**  But  it  is  thought  of  fome,  that  many  are  admitted  to  preach,  and  few 
he  ahle  to  do  it  weiL  That  unable  preachers  be  removed^  is  very  requifite* 
if  ability  and  fufllciency  may  be  rightly  weighed  and  judged :  And  thereii| 
1  rruft  as  much  is,  and  ihall  be  done,  as  can  be.  For  both  I,  for  mine  own 
part,  (let  it  be  fpoktn  without  any  oftentation)  am  very  carefid  in  allow-; 
fug  fuch  preachers  only,  as  be  able  and  fufficient  to  be  preachers,  both  f(^ 
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bid  all  exercises  and  prophesyings,  and  all  pi^^achers,  amt 
teachers  not  lawfully  called,  of  which  there  was  no  small 

number  \ 

their  knowledge  in  the  fcriptures,  and  ajfq  for  i/eftimoi^  of  thcjr  good  life 
and  convcrfition      And  befides  that,  I  have  given  very  great  charge  to  the 
reft  of  my  brethren,  the  bi(hop!»  of  this  province,  to  do  the  like.     Ws  ad- 
mit no   man   to    the  office   that  either  prof^fTeth  papiQry  or  puritaDi(hi« 
Generally  the  graduates  of  the  univcrfity  arc  only  admitted  to  be  preach- 
ers, unlefs  it  be  fome  few  which  have  excellent  gifts  of  knowledge  in  the 
fcripturcs,  joined    with  good  utterance,  and  godly  perfuafion.     I  myfelf 
procured  above  forty  learned  preachers  and  graduates  within  lefs  than  fix     z 
years,  to  be  placed  witliin  the  diocefe  of  York,  befides  thcfe  I  found  there;    s 
and  there  I  have  left  them.    The  fruits  of  whofc  travelling-preaching,  your  -r 
rtiajeCly  is  like  to  reap  daily,  by  moll  aiTured,  dutiful  obedience  of  your  "^ 
ibbjects  in  thoi'e  parts. 

"  But  indeed  this  age  judgeth  very  hardly,  and  nothing  indifFerently^i 
of  the  ability  of  preachers  of  our  time;  judging  few  or  none  in  their  opi-^^— 
nion  to  be  able.  Which  hard  judgment  groweth  upon  divers  evil  difpofi— 
tions  of  men.  St  Paul  doth  commend  the  preaching  of  ChrifV  crudfieds^  . 
aSfq  ;  emincntia  Sermonis ;  i.  c.  without  excellency  of  fpeech.  But  in  01 
time,  many  have  fo  delicate  ears,  that  no  preaching  can  fatisfy  them,  un- 
Jcfs  it  he  fauced  with  much  fincnels  and  exornation  of  fpeech  :  Which 
femf  .ipjftle  utterly  condemueth,  and  giveth  thisreafon.  N't  evasuetur  Crmmt 
Chrtfii ;  i.  e.  kft  the  crofs  of  ChriO  be  made  of  none  effcA. 

•'  :3ome  there  be  alfo  that  are  miftikers  of  the  godly  Reformation  in  re- 
ligion now  eftablifhed  ;  wilhing,  indeed,  that  there  were  no  preachers  at 
all ;  and  fo  by  depraving  the  minlfters  impugn  religion,  Ncn  aperU  Afarte, 
fed  Cunlrnlis'y  i.  e.  not  by  open  oppofttion,  but  by  fccret  undermining. 
Much  like  to  the  popiJh  bilhops  in  your  father's  time,  who  would  have 
had  the  Englilh  tranflation  of  the  bible  called  in,  as  evil  tranilated  :  and 
the  new  tranflating  thereof  to  have  been  committed  to  themfelvcs;  ¥rhich 
theyuever  intended  to  perform. 

"  A  number  there  is,  (and  that  is  exceeding  great)  whereof  some  are 
altopetlier  worldly-minded,  and   only  bent   covetoufly  to  gather  worldly 
goodh  and  pofle(Tions,  fcrving  mammon  and  not  GOD.    And  another  great 
fum  have  given  over  themfelvcs  to  all  carnal,  vain,  dififolute,  and  lafcivious 
Kfc,  yoluptatij  amatoresy  magi  quam  Dei ;   i.  e.  lovcffe  of  pleafure  rather  than 
God  ;   Et  que pmit'ifjos  dediderunt  ad  fatrandum  amnem  Iijimunditiam  cum  awirfr- 
tate\  i.  e.  and  who  have  given  over  themselves  to  commit  all  uncleannefs- 
with  grcedinefe :  And  becaufe  the  preaching  of  GOD*s  word,  which  to 
all  Chriftian  confcienceft  is  fweet  and  dele(5lable,  is  to  them  (having  Cau» 
teriatis  (onfcientias ;  i.  e.  confciences  feared)  bitter  and  grievous.     For  as 
Kt  Ambrofe  faith,  Quomodo  pojfunt  Verba  Deldulcia  efse  in  fauelbut  tuis^  in  fuHus 
if  Amaritudo  Neqi4iiite\  i.e.  how  can  the  word  of  GOD  be  fweet  in  hismouth, 
in  which  is  the  bitternefs  of  fin  ?     Therefore  they  wifti  alfo,  that  there 
were  no  preachers  at  all.     But  becaufe  they  dare  not  diicdly  condemn  the 
office  of  preaching,  fo  exprefsly  commanded   by  GOD's  word,  (for  thac 
were   open  blafphemy)  they  turn  themfelvcs  altogether;  and   with  the 
fame  meaning  as  the  other  do,  to  take   exceptions  againft  the  perfons  o£ 
them  that  he  admitted  to  preach. 

"  But  GOD  forbid.  Madam,  that  you  (bould  open  your  cars  to  any  of 
thefe  wicked  perfuafions ;  or  any  y^ay  go  about  to  diminiih  the  preachiog^ 
•f  Chrid's  gofpel :  For  that  would  ruinate  ahogethcr  at  the  length.  Q,mmm 
iefecerit   frcphetia^   dijftpaiibur  Populus  \  i.  e.  "Whcn  prophcfy  (hall  fail,  the 

people  fhall  perifh,  faith  Solomon. 
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Bomber;  and  in   June,  the  archbishop  was  sequestered 
^^  his  office,  and  confined  to  his  house  by  an  order  of 

the 


■  K<nr,  where  it  i>  thought,  that   &c   reading  of  the  gxx!ly  homilies, 

jbrth  by  puMic  authorltT,  may  fuffioe,  I  CvMUinue  of  the  fame  niind  I 

rh^n  1  Uil  atteoded  upon  you-  mjj<.*rty      The  rea-.iing  of  the  homi» 

^atth  his  commodity  ;  but  15  nothing:  c;»m parable  tv>  the  obRcc  of  prcach- 

The  godly  preacher  i*   termed  in  the  g»"*fpe}.  F:Jr>'     S.'r^xs  Is*  /r*- 

fotf  »fw^  F<tmaui:i9  Dfscini  Ci'u.'X  J.r\"y\rt  J.trt  i«  ti'^^.rf  :    i.  e.  a  faith- 

Scrrant,  who  knov^eth  how  to  give  his  Lord's  family  i*e;r  cpportioncd 

•n  feoibo.     \Vh«»  can    app'y  hjs  fiv-ech  according  to  the  divt  rfity  of 

place?,  and  hearers;  whi -K  c-r.r.ot  he  done  in   honi;lie> :    K\horta- 

repn^^ieniiors,  and  pcrluifior.s   are   uttered  with  more  alfedion,  to 

BDOfTing  cl  the  hearers,  in  LTmv>n*5  tran  in  homilies.     Befides,  homdics 

deviled  by  the  godly  biJh.^p?   in  your  brother's  lime,  only  to  lupply 

^ecfffity.  for  want  of  preachers  ;  and  are  by  the  Oatute  not  to  be  preferred, 

^:  to  give  place  to  (i^rmens,  wheiifoever  they  may  be  had  ;  ai»d  were  ne- 

^a- thought  in  themfelves   alone  to  contain  lutficient   iulhudion  for  the 

dnrcfa  of  England.     For  it  was  then  found,  as  it  is  found  no\r,  that  this 

<iivch  of  England  hath  been  by  appropriations,  and  that  not  without  £a- 

erilegf,  fpoikd  of  the  livinjrs  which  at  firft  were  appoiored  to  the  o£ce  of 

fteicltmg  and  teaching.     Which  appropriations  were  tirrt  annexed  to  ab- 

baes;  and  after  came  to' the  crown;  ind  now   are    difperled  to    prirate 

AOfe's  poflciOons,  without  ho].»e  to  rtdu-jo  the  (ame  to  the  original  inllitu- 

taoo.     So  as  at  this  day,  in  mine  own  opinion,  where  one  church  is  able  to 

yidd  fcffident  living  to  a  learned  preacher,  there  are  at  Icart  leven  churches 

■cable  to  do  the  lame  :  And  in  many  pariflies  of  your  reahn,  where  there 

be  &Tcn  or  eight  hundred  fouls,  (the  more  i<  the  pity)  thrre  arc  not  ei^ht 

focsis  a  year  refer vcd  for  a  niinitler.     In  fuch  pariflies,   it  is  not  poiTible 

t*  place  able  preachers,   for  want  of  convenient  II  j>cnvl.     If  every  flock 

B^t   h*aTC  a  preaching  pailor,  which  i<  rather  to  be  wilhed  than  hoped 

lor,  then  were  reading  of  homiiics  ahogether  unneceiTary.     But  to  supply 

that  want  of  preaching  of  GOD*^  word,   which  is  the  food  of  the  foul, 

|[ro«ing  upon  the  necefiities  afore-mentioned,  iioth  in  your  brother's  time, 

asd  in  jour  time,  certaii;  go».!:y  homilies  have  been  ccvifcd.thac  the  people 

ftocld  Dot  bf  a'together  ieititute  of  iniUuAi-  n  :   For  it  is  an  old  and  tmc 

proverV,  *  Better  half  a  loai  than  no  bread/ 

••  Now  for  the  fecond  point,  which  is  concerning  the  learned  cxerciles 
and  conference  amongft  the  minifters  of  the  church ;  I  have  confultcd 
wkh  divers  of  my  brethren,  the  bifliops  by  letter^ ;  who  think  the  lame  as 
I  do,  ^2.  a  thing  profitable  to  the  church,  and  there!ore  expedient  to  be 
exsticaed.  And  I  truft  your  majtliy  will  think  the  like,  when  yoor 
kighnefs  ihaU  be  in.'v>mied  v  f  the  manner  and  order  thereof;  what  autboripf 
St  hath  of  the  tcripturts ;  what  *cr.%.yJity  it  bringeth  with  it ;  and  what 
tit:7mrmtcl:bi  wiil  follow,  if  it  be  clear  taken  awav. 

•^  The  j&il^rs  of  this  ex^r.-ife,  are  the  bifiiops  of  the  diocefes  where  the 
lame  is  uled,  who  both  by  the  law  of  GOO,  and  by  the  canon  and  con- 
Mirations  of  the  church  how  in  fcrce,  have  authority  to  appoint  excrcifcs 
to  their  icterior  niiniilcry,  for  incrtafe  of  learning  and  knowledge  in  the 
fcr:pturef,  as  to  tl;em  llemeth  moll  cxpediait-  for  that  pertaintth  aJdj/'-' 
m.  j^:':9jm  .-//"-w-rZflw  ;  to  the  difcipline  of  nunilKrs.  The  times  appointed  lor 
trie  iflem^ly  is  once  a  month,  or  once  in  twelve  or  fifteen  days.  At  the  dif. 
cnrtK  c  ot  the  ordinary.  Tiie  time  of  the  exeicife  is  two  hours.  The  place, 
the  church  of  the  town  appo;nted  for  the  allembly.  i'he  matter  intreated 
cif,  15  as  foUoweth.     Seme  te^t  of  fcripture,  before  appointed  to  be  fpoken 

of, 
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the  coiirt  of  star-chamber  *,  in  the  latter  ei>d  o£  No¥embei^ 
his  fi;icnd  the  lord  treasurer  wrote  to  him  about  making 

his 


of,  is  interpreted  in  this  order :  Firft,  The  occafion  of  the  p1»ce  i&  (hewed. 
Secondly,  'I  he  end.  Thirdly,  The  proper  ftnfc  of  the  place.  Fourthly,, 
The  propriety  of  the  words  :  And  thofe  that  be  learned  in  the  tOD^e% 
fhcwin":  the  diver  fit  ies  of  interpretations.  Fifthly,  Where  the  like  phnfec 
arc  ufed  in  the  fcriptures.  Sixthly,  Places  in  the  fcripti^res  feeming  to  re- 
punge,  are  reconciled.  Seventhly,  The  arguments  of  the  text  are  •pened. 
Eighthly,  ^t  is  alfo  declared,  vihit  virtues  and  what  vices  are  there  touched, 
and  to  which  of  the  commandments  they  pertain.  Ninthly,  How  the 
text  had  been  wreftc d  by  the  adverfarics,  if  occafion  fo  require.  Tenthlj, 
and  laft  of  all.  What  doctrine  of  faith  or  manners  the  teitt  doth  contaku' 
l*he  conclufion  is,  with  the  prayer  for  your  maiyedj  and  all  eftates,  as  ia 
appointed  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  a  pfaln?. 

"  Thefe  orders  following,  are  alfo  obferved  in  the  faid  ei^erdfe :  Firili 
Two  oY-  three  of  the  gravell  and  heft  learned  paftors  are  appointed  of - 
the  biihop,  to  moderate  in  every  alTemLly.  No  man  may  fpeak  unlcii^ 
he  be  tirli  allowed  by  the  biOiop,  with  this  frtvi/o,  That  no  lay-maa 
be  fuffered  to  fpeak  at  any  time.  No  controverfy  of  this  prefent  timf 
and  Oate  fhall  be  moved  or  dealt  withal ;  If  any  attempt  the  contnuryi 
be  is  put  to  (Hence  by' the  moderator.  None  is  CufTered  to  glance  open^, 
or  covertly  at  pcrlons  public  or  private ;  neither  yet  any  one  to  conliite. 
another.  If  any  man  utter  a  wrong  fenfe  of  the  scripture,  be  is  priyatdly. 
admonifhed  thereof,  and  better  inflru^led  by  the  moderators,  and  othor 
his  fellnw-miniders.  If  any  man  ufe  immodeft  fpeech,  oi;^  frreverend  gc£i 
ture  or  behaviour,  or  otherwise  be  fufpedted  iu  life,  hf  is  likewift  admo« 
jiifhcd,  as  before.  If  any  wilfully  do  break  thefe  orders,  he  is  preicDtedt 
to  the  biihop,  to  be  by  him  corref:ted. 

"  The  ground  of  this,  or  like  exercife,  is  of  great  and  ancient  autb(»v 
ty.  For  Samuel  did  pra^tife  fuch  like  exercifes  in  his  time,  both  at  Nar 
ioth  in  Ramatha,  and  at  Bethel :  So  did  Eliza^us  at  Jerich«^  WhicK 
Audious  perfons  in  thofe  days  were  called  fiii  fro^Leiarumf  L  e.  the 
(ons  of.  the  prophets:  That  is  to  say,  the  difciples  of  the  prophets, 
that  being  exercifed  in  the  ftudy  and  knowledge  of  the  fcriptnres,  tber. 
might  be  able  nien  to  serve  in  GOD*6  church,  as  that  time  required* 
St  Paul  alfo  doth  make  exprefs  mention,  that  the  like  in  tBe6t  waauied 
in  the  primitive  church  ;  and  giveth  rules  for  the  order  of  the  fame.  At 
n-dmely,  that  two  or  three  ihould  fpeak,  arid  the  reft  fhould  keep  filence* 

"  I'hat  exercife  of  the  church  in  thofe  days,  St  ^auL  odleth  pnpbt^ 
tjam^  i.  e.  prophecy  j  and  the  fpeakers  propbetasy  i.  e.  prophets :  Terma 
vdry  odious  in  our  days  to  fome,  hecaufc  they  are  not  rightly  uoderftood. 
For  indeed  propbtiia  in  that,  and  like  places  of  St  Paul,  doth  not,  as  it 
doth  fometimes.  fignify  prediction  of  things  to  come.  Which  gift  is  not 
now  ordinary  in  the  church  of  GOD,  but  Cgnifieth  there,  by  the  coniene 
of  the  bcfV  ancient  writer*;,  the  interpretation  and  es^pofition  of  the  fcrip- 
tures.  And  therefore  doth  St  Paul  attribute  unto  thofe  that  be  called 
fropbct<e  in  that  chjpter  ;  (fg-.trinam,  ad  adjicationem,  exbor1atio$»em^  t5*  t^9r 
lati9neiH,  i.  e.  dodlrinc,  to  edification,  exhortation,  and  comfort. 

"  This  gift  of  expounding  and  interpreting  .the  fAiptures,  was  in 
St  Paul's  time  given  to  many  by  fpecial  miracle,  without  ftudy  :  So  wat^ 
alfo,  by  like  miracle,  the  gift  to  {peak  ^vith  ftrange  tongues,  which  thc]f- 
had  never  learned.  But  now,  miracles  ceafmg,  men  miiid  attain  to  tb« 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  tongues,  &c.  by  travel  an^ 
Audy,  GOD  giving  the  increafe.    So  muft  men  alfo  attain,  by  like  meaiia; 

to 
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|}j6  submission,  which  he  not  thinking  fit  to  comply  wither 
jus.  seqiiestration  ws^  continued,  and  in  January  foUow-i- 


to  the  gift  of  ezpovinding  and  interpreting  the  fcriptures.  And  amongft 
other  helps,  i^othing  is  fo  necelTary  as  thefe  above-named  e^ercifes  and' 
ednferences  amongft  the  minifters  of  the  church  :  Which  in  effeA  are  all 
one  with  th^  exercifes  of  (hidents  in  divinity  in  the  univerfities,  faving, 
that  the  firfl  is  done  in  a  tongue  underftood,  to  the  more  edifying  of  the 
unlearned  hearers. 

•*  Howfoever  report  hath  been  made  to  your  majefty  conceipning  thefe 
cxercifes,  yet  I  and  others  of  your  biOiops,  whofe  names  are  noted  in  the 
margin  herepf,  as  they  have  teOified  unto  me   by  their  letters,  having, 
feuud  by  experience,  that  thefe  profits  and  commodities  following  have 
enfued  of  them :  FirA»  The  miniftcrs  of  the  church  are  m«re  (kilful  and' 
^ready  in  the  fcriptures,  and  apter  to  teach  their  flocks.     Secondly,  It 
^thdraweth   them  from  idlenefs,  wandering,  gaming,   &c.     .Thirdly^ 
Some,  afore  fufpe^ed  in  do^rine,  are  brought  hereby  to  open  confeflion 
of  the  truth.    Fourthly,  Ignorant  miniflers  are  driven  to  ftudy,  if  not  for 
coniaence,  yet  for  fliame  and  fear  of  difcipUne.     Fifthly,  The  opinion  of 
lay-men,  touching  the  idlenefs  of  the  clergy,  is  hereby  removed.   Sixthly, 
I^othing  by  experience  beateth  down  popery  more  than  that  minifters 
(as  fome  of  my  brethren  do  certify)  grow  to  fuch  a  good  knowledge,  by 
means  of  thefe  cxercifes,  that  where   afore  were  not  three  able  preachers, 
now  are  thirty,  meet  to  preach  at  St  Paul's  Crofs;  and  forty  or  fifty  be- 
fides,  able  to  inftru€t  their  own  cures.     So  as  it  is  found  by  experience 
the  befi  means  to  encreaTe  knowledge  in  the  fimple,  and  to  continue  if 
in  the  learped.     Only  backward  men  in  religion,  and  contemners  of  learn- 
ing in  the  countries  abroad,  do  fret  agaipft  it :  Which  in  truth  doth  the 
more  commend  lU    The  di^olution  of  it  would  breed  triumph  to  the  adr 
yerfaries,  and  great  forrow  and  grief  unto  the  favourers  of  religion.    Con- 
trary to  the  counfel  of  Ezekiel,  who  faith,  Corjufti  non  eft  contriftandum^  i.  e, 
the  heart  of  the  righteous  mufV  not  be  made  fad.    And  although  fome  few 
have  abufed  this  good  and  neceiTary  cxercife,  there  is  no  rp.afon  that  the 
malice  of  a  few  ibould  prejudice  all.  ~ 

*•  Abufes  may  be  reformed,  and  that  which  is  good'may  remain.  Neitlier 
|ft  there  any  juft  caufe  of  offence  tp  be  taken,  if  divers  men  make  divers  ienfe^ 
of  one  fentcnce  of  fcripture ;  fo  that  all  tli^  feiif^  be  good  and  agreeable 
to  the  analogy  and  proportion  of  faith,:  For  otherwife  we  mufl  needs  con. 
demn  all  the  ancient  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  church,  who  moft  com- 
monly expound  one  and  the  fame  text  of  fcripture  diverfely,  and  yet  all  to 
the  good  of  the  church.  Therefore  does  St  ^afil  compare  the  fcripture  to, 
a  vi^ell ;  out  of  which,  the  mere  a  man  draweth,  the  better  and  fweeter  is ' 
the  water. 

«*  I  truft,  whep  your  majefty  hath  confidered,  and  well  weighed  the 
premifes,  you  will  red  fatisfied,  and  judge  that  no  fuch  inconveniences  caa 
grow  of  thefe  excrcifcis,  as  you  have  been  informed,  but  rather  the  cleai^ 
contrary.     And  for  my  own  part,  becaufe  1  am  very  well  afifured,  both 
by  reafons  and  arguments  taken  out  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  by  experi- 
ence, (the  moft  certain  feal  of  fure  knowledge)  that  the  fa  id  cxercifes,  for 
the  interpretation  and  expofition  of  the  fcriptures,  and  for  exhortation  and 
comfort  drawn  out  of  the  iame,  are  both  |)rofitabie  to  encreafe  knowledge 
among  the  minifters,  and  tendeth  to  the  edifying  of  the  hearers ;  I  am 
forced,  with  all  humility,  and  yet  plainly,  to  profefs,  that  1  cannot  with 
fafe  confcience,  and  without  the  offence  of  the  majefty  of  GOD,  give  my 
aflent  to  the  fupprefling  of  the  faid  cxercifes ;  Much  lefs  can  I  fend  out 
any  injunction  for  the  utter  and  univerfal  fubverfion  of  the  fame.    I  fay 

with 
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inp,  there  were  thoughts  of  depriving  him,  but  that  de* 
sign  was  laid  aside.     In  June,  1579,  his  confinement  was 

either 

trith  St  Paul,  /  have  nt  fxnver  fc  Jfjimy^  But  only  to  edify  /  aod  with  tlic  fame  a- 
poAlc,  I  can  do  nothing  u^ninji  the  truth ^  but  f 01  tht  truth, 

"  If  it  be  your  nujtfty's  plcafukc  for  any  other  caufe,  to  remove  me  out 
of  this  plact,  I  will,  witli  u'.I  humility,  yield  thereunto,  and  render  again 
to  your  majef^y  tfiar  I  rcceiv<:r;  of  tlie  ianic.  I  conflder  with  mylelf,  qmd 
horrrrdrtm  efi  ouiJ^'C  '«  manut  Dei  vivrnth  ;  i.  e.  that  it  is  a  /earful  thing 
to  ial!  info  tlic  lia(<(i^  o.'  tiit  livin)<  GOD.  1  confiJer  alio,  quod qmi  facit 
contri  (onfeLnt'tiim  {divinu  Junius  uixam)  adfieat  ad  gehentutm  i  i.  C.  that  be 
who  a£ts  a^aioft  hi-  toi.fc.entf  (rcftipo  i.pon  the  laws  of  GOD)  edifies  to 
hclL  And  "vhiit  Jhoui:/ 1  'it'lnu.  if  1  ^jym:d  (I  will  not  fay  a  bifhopric,  bat) 
the  ntbcle  nv^'^ld,  ana  l'>fe  "i'ng  wwufoul? 

**  IV'ar  u  tl'  iTic,  I  bcuech  }ou  n)adam,  if  1  chuft  rather  to  offend 
your  earthly  luajclty,  tiun  to  offoiid  the  hfavenly  majdty  of  GOD.  And 
row  being  loity,  tint  f  hive  been  »>»  Ionic  and  tedious  to  your  majefty,  I 
will  draw  to  an  end,  mo't  h  .mbJy  praying  ihc  fame,  well  to  conHder 
thtfe  two  fliC  t  pttiiiori:.  following. 

**  The  fivft  is,  that  you  will  refer  all  thefc  ecclefiaftial  mattcni  which 
touch  reii^'roH,  or  rhc  do^trizie  and  difLipiinc  of  the  church,  unto  the 
hifiiops  and  di"incfc  of  your  realm  ;  according  to  the  example  of  all  godly 
C^ltrillian  eir.pcruri  ant'.  pri:ccs  of  all  Jge*.  For  indeed  they  arc  things  to 
be  jutlged  (as  an  andcr.'  futhcr  wriie'.ii)  in  eccleJC ,  fe»  fynodo^  man  \n  falaiU^ 
i,  c.  in  flie  chur<h,  ci  a  i)nu<:,  not  in  a  paiac.  W^hen  }ODr  majefiy  hath 
qwc(iu>ns  ot  the  Lws  ci  your  leatni,  you  Ao  not  decide  the  fiime  in  yoar 
couK,  biir  icitU  ti'.cin  fo  your  judges,  to  be  determined.  Likewife  for 
doubts  ir.  niatrvTs  of  d«.^ri».e  or  difciplinc  of  the  church,  the  ordinary  way 
is  to  refer  tl.c  dccli'iou  uf  the  fame  to  the  bifliops,  and  other  head  minifters 
of  the  church- 

**  Ainbrofc  to  rhcodcCus  nftth  thefe  words,  Si  de  ejufi^  pecuniariis  coku- 
/<•-  tuo,  confuiisy  qvamto  mn^'s    in   caufa  rclig.enis  facerdute*   Domini,  aquiim  eft 
einfJas ;  i.  e.  il  m  matters  of  money  you  confult  with  your  earls.fhow  much 
more  is  it  fit.  you  cor*(uIt  with  the  LordV  priefts  in  ihe  caufe  of  religion  i 
Ant-  liktviiHc  the  lame  father  to  the  good  emperor  Valcntinianus,  ^i  defitU 
innjei  cndum  ejl^  f.etrdctum  debet  eJJ'e  ijla  coUatio  ;  fimt  fatlum  effmh  CoitfiantimA 
au^ujlit  tJ.eni*rijL' ^rtmipe  :    Q/ii   millus  i<^ej   anta  prtntuifits  quam  liberttm   dedit 
juJinimf,(..idoi,iui ;  i.  c.  it  we  confri  about  Uith,  the  conference  ought  to 
be  lelt  to  the  \».i-  (ki  ;  2->  it  was  done  under  ConilaNtine,  a  prince  of  moft 
hoiiouiahl*:  m'uuny  ;  who  fet  forth  no  laws,  before  he  had  left  them  to 
the  fr :     j'l.ign  cnt  q(  the  prieft'i.     And  in  the  fame  place,  the  fame  Either 
faitli^  thai  C  "ViftaMtiii*!  the  emperor,  fon  to  rhc  laid  Conftantine  the  Great, 
b^gan  wi;.!,  ^y'  icfon  tie  iollowed  his   h'.tl.L{\  (Icps  at  the  firft ,  but  end- 
ed ill,  jecaru-..  ue   toik    U(^on   hirr,  t^f  fde  intra  palatium  judieare ;  i.  e:  to 
jtnl^e  '>f  iaiti'  v\iti>vr  :iv  ptLce,  (fot   io  be  the  words  ot  Ambrofcj  and 
thtrcliy  fell    iiio  Ana:iilin  ;  a  terrible  example. 

*'  fhe  frfid  Ambiofc,  (o  much  commended  in  all  hiflories  for  a  godly 
bifl">p.  go'wth  \t  t  farther,  and  writeth  to  the  fame  emperor  in  this  form, 
.S';  diice»dm  ^jl  t^-jifpus  a  laicoy  quid fequutur  ?  iaituSf  ergo  difputety  t5*  epifcopms  at/^ 
dint  i  'p'/''p''f  difiut  a  luico.  At  ceite.ft  velfcripturarutnferiem  divinarumy  vii  «f-» 
tera  tift'poru  retiaiiefnuty  quis  ef{  qui  ubnuat^in  caufa  fideij  in  eaufu^  inqumm^filn^ 
epifi'ptn  folere  d(.  imperaiotiby*  Lbrftiunis^  nunimperatoreide  epifcopisjnditawtt 
i.  «..  if  a  bifhop  be  to  be  taught  by  a  layman,  what  follows  ?  let  the  lay- 
man then  di('pute«  and  the  biOsop  hear  :  Let  the  biOiop  learo  of  the  lay. 
nja/u  hut  certainly,  if  we  have  recourie  ejther  to  the  order  of  the  holy 
Kriptiires,  or  to  anci'  nt  times,  wJio  is  there  that  can  deny,  that  in  the 
(»ul'.-  of  faith,  I  iay,  io  the  caufe  of  faith,  bifhops  were  wont  to  judge  con- 
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Either  taken  off,  or  else  he  had  leave  for  his  healdi  to  re- 
tire to  his  house  at  Groydon,  for  we  find  him  their  conse- 
crating 

ceming  Chriftian  emperors,  not  emperors  of  hifbops  ?  Would  to  GOD 
your  majefty  would  follow  this  ordinary  courfe,  you  fhould  procure  ta 
yourfelf  much  quictnefs  of  mind,  better  pleafe  GOD,  avoid  many  offences, 
and  the  church  thould  be  more  quietly  »nd  peaceably  governed,  much  to 
your  comfort,  and  the  commodity  of  your  realm. 

"  The  fecond  petition  1  have  to  make  to  your  majefty,  is  this,  that 
when  yon  deal  in  matters  of  faith  and  religion,  or  matters  that  touch  the 
church  of  Chrift  ;  which  is  his  fpoufe,  bought  with  fo  dear  a  price  ;  you 
would  not  ufe  to  pronounce  too  refolutely  and  peremptorily,  qu:ift  ex  au^ 
tboritate,  as  ye  may  do  in  civil  aud  extern  matters :  But  always  remember 
that  in  GOD's  caufes,  the  will  of  GOD,  Tand  not  the  will  of  any  earthly- 
creature)  is  to  take  place.  It  is  the  antichriftian  voice  of  the  pope,^  vol» 
Jic  jukeo :  Jlet  pro  ratione  voluntas  ;  i.e.  fo  I  will  have  it;  fo  1  command: 
J^ct  my  will  ftand  for  a  rcafoji.  In  GOD*s  matters,  all  princes  ought  ta 
bow  their  fceptrcs  to  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  a(k  counfel  at  his  mouth, 
what  they  ought  to  do.  David  exhorteth  all  kings  and  rulers,  to/grve 
COD  ttfitb/ear  and  trembling. 

'*  Remember,  madam,  that  you  are  a  mortal  creature.  I^ook  not  only 
(as  was  faid  to  TheodoCus)  upon  the  purple  and  princely  array,  where* 
with  ye  are  apparelled ;  but  confider  withal,  what  is  that  that  is  covered 
therewith.  It  is  not  lle(h  and  blood  ?  is  it  not  dull  and  afhes  ?  is  it  not 
a  corruptible  body,  which  muft  return  to  his  earth  again,  GOD  know& 
how  foon  ?  Muft  not  you  alfo  one  day  appear,  ante  trem^ndum  tribunal  cm- 
cifixiy  ut  recipias  Jbij  prout  gejjeris  in  corpore^  Jive  bonum  Jvue  malum  ?  i.  e.  be- 
fore the  fearful  judgment  feat  of  the  crucified  [Jefus.]  to  receive  there  ac- 
cording as  you  have  done  in  the  body,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil  ? 

*'  And  although  ye  are  a  mighty  prince,  yet  remember  that  He  which 
dwelleth  in  heaven  is  mightier.  He  is,  as  the  pfalmift  faith,  terribilis.  \5f 
is,  qui  aufertfpiritum  principum^  terribilis  fuper  omnes  reges  terr^e  g  i.  e.  terri- 
ble, and  he  who  taketh  away  the  fpirit  of  princes,  and  is  terrible  above 
ail  the  kings  of  the  earth, 

**  Wherefore  I  do  befecch  yon,  madam,  in  •uifccribui  Cbrijli,  when  you 
deal  in  thefe  religious  caufes,  fet  the  majefty  of  GOD  before  your  eyes 
laying  all  earthly  majefty  afide  ;  determine  with  your  felf  to  obey  his  voice, 
a^d  witl\  all  humility  fay  uoto  him,  non  mea^  fed  tua  •oo'untas  Jiat ;  i.  e.  not 
rnine,  but  t^iy  will  be  done.  GQD  hath  bltOed  you  with  great  felicity 
in  your  reign,  now  many  years ;  beware  you  do  not  impute  the  fame  to 
your  own  deferts  or  policy,  hut  give  GOD  the  glory.  .  And  as  to  inftru- 
ments  and  means,  impute  your  laid  felicity  ;  fii  ft,  to  the  goodnefs  of  the 
caufe  which  ye  have  fet  forth  ;  I  mean  Chrift's  true  religion  ;  and  fecond- 
ly,  to  the  fighs  and  groanings  of  the  godly  in  their  fervent  prayer  to  GOD 
ter  you.  Which  have  hitherto,  as  it  were,  tyed,  and  bound  the  hands  of 
GOD,  that  he  could  not  pour  out  his  plagues  upon  you  and  your  people, 
mort  juftly  deferved. 

**  Take  heed,  that  ye  never  once  think  of  declining  from  GOD,  left  that 
be  verified  of  you,  which  is  written  of  Oztas,  [Toafti]  who  continued  a 
prince  of  good  and  godly  government  for  many  years  together ;  and  af- 
terwards, cum  roboratuj  ejfet^  (faith  the  text)  elevatum  ejl  cor  ejus  in  interitutn 
fkum,  55*  neglexit  Dominum ;  i.  e.  when  he  was  Ih'engthcned,  his  heart  was 
lifted  up  to  his  deftru^ion,  and  he  regarded  not  the  Lord.  Ye  have  done 
many  things  well,  but  except  ye  perfevcre  to  the  end,  ye  cannot  be  bleft*- 
%A.    For  it  you  turn  from  GOD,  then  GOD   will  turn  away  his  merciful 

counienaoce^ 
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(Crating  the  bishop  of  Exeter  in  that  year,  and  the  bishopi^ 
of  Winchester,  and  Litchfiehl,  and  Coventry,  the  year  foU 
lowing.  This  part  of  his  function  was  exercised  by  a 
particular  commission  from  the  queen,  who  in  council 
appointed  two  civilians  to  manage  the  other  afFairs  of  hif' 
see,  the  two  of  his  nomination  being  set  aside*  Of  this 
disgrace  put  upon  the  archt^ishop,  and  of  the  injury  reli- 
gion seemed  to  suffer  by  it.  Sir  Robert  Coti:on,  a  wise  maii| 
had  these  words.     <  In  those  days  there  was  an  emuladon 

*  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity  ;  and  a  strife,  whether 

*  of  them  should  shew  themselves  most  affectionate  to  the' 

#  gpspcl.     Ministers  haunted  the  houses  of  the  worthiest'  \ 

<  men,  where  Jesuit^  now  build  their  tabernacles ;  and 
«  poor  country  churches  were  frequented  with  the  best  of 

•  the  shire.      The  word  of  GOD  was  precious:  Prayef 

<  and  preaching  went  hand  in  hand  together ;  until  arch* 

<  bishop  Grindal's  disgrace,  and  Hatfield's  (Hatton  per- 

*  haps]  hard  conceit  of  prophesying,  brought  the  flowing 

•  of  those  good  graces  to  a  still  water.* 

Yet  sometimes  he  had  special  commands  from  the 
queen  and  council  to  act  in  person,  and  issued  out  orders' 
in  his  own  nnme,  and  in  general  was  ad  active  as  he  could, 
be,  and  vigilant  in  the  care  of  his  diocese,  as  occasion 
offciod.  In  the  year  1580,  for  instance,  when  there  hap« 
pencd  a  violent  earthquake,  our  archbishop  having  isfiued 
an  order  for  prayers  and  humiliations,  composed  a  prayer 
for  families  throughout  his  diocese,  which  was  allowed 
by  the  council,  who  in  a  letter  to  him  commended  his' 
great  zeal,  and  required  him  to  enjoin  the  observation  of 
his  new  order  of  prayer  in  all  other  dioceses.  The  coun« 
cil  also  referred  to  him  the  decision  of  a  dispute  that  hap* 
pcnod  the  same  year  at  Merton-coUege,  Oxford,  where  he 


countenance  from  yoii.  And  what  rcmameih  then  to  be  looked  for,  l>ii| 
pnly  a  terribli*  txpctSlation  of  GOD*s  judgment^)  and  an  beafimg  mp  xnratk 
agui.'JI  iht;  day  of  nvrath, 

**  5i't  I  tiiift  it)  GOD,  your  majefty  will  always  humble  yourfelf  muler 
1.15  mighty  band,  and  go  forward  in  the  zealous  ietting  forth  of 
^>oii*s  true  religion  ;  always  yielding;  due  obedience  and  retcreoce  to 
the  word  of  GOD  the  otily  rule  of  faith  and  religion.  And  if  yon 
fo  do,  nIthou;:;h  GOD  hath  jud  caufe  many  ways  to  be  angry  with 
you  and  us  for  unfaithfulnds,  yet  I  doubt  nothing,  bvt  that  for  bin 
own  namrN  fake,  and  for  hit  own  giory  fake.  He  will  ftiU  hold  hit  metv* 
ciful  hand  over  u^,  Oiicld  and  protc^b  us  under  the  Ibadow  of  hit  wiiig% 
a«  He  hath  Hone  hitherto. 

««  I  h/fftrh  GOD  our  heavenly  Father,  plentifully  to  pour  his /rMct^ol 
i'7//V/V  u^  un  you,  and  always  to  direft  yeur  heart  io  bit  holy  fear.    A«i.ei^^ 
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$raLa  yisitor  as  archbishop  j  and  soon  after  he  was  em^oy-^ 
ed  by  the  IO]:d  treasurer  in  a  controversy  between  the  uni- 
rersity  and  town  of  Cambridge. 

This  year  a  convocation  met  at  St  Paul's,  at   which^ 
fiiough   he  could  not  appear,  yet  he  had  a  principal  share 
in  the  transacjtipn  of  it.     He  dre\9'^   up  an  expedient  for 
preserving  the  authority  of  tl^e   spiritual   courts  in   the 
|xunt  of  excommaiiications ',  he  laid  before  them  also  a 
new  form  pf  penance  to  be  observed  for  the  future,  bet- 
ter calculated   than   the  former   to  bring  the  sinner  to 
funendmenti     It  was  moved  in  this  convocation,  that  no 
fmsiness  should  be  entered  upon,  nor  any  subsidy  granted 
till  he  was  restored.     And  though  that  motion  was  car- 
ried in   the  negative,  yet  they  unanimously  presented  4 
petition,  which  was  thought  more  respectful  to  her  ma- 
jesty in  his  favour.   It  set  forth,  *  How  exceedingly  griev- 
f  ed  they  were,  that  the   most  reverend  father,  after  so 
^  many  years  should  fall  into  so  great  and  so  durable  an 
•  ofience  of  her  majesty.     That  he  was  a  man  that  did 
f  'not  often  offend  \  and  but  once  in  his  life  seemed  to 

<  have  displeased  her ;  and  that  not  so  much  with  a  wil- 

<  &1  mind,  as  by  a  tender  conscience.     Of  which  so  great 

<  was  th^  force,  that  en^inent  authors  and  the  best  men 

*  had  writ,  that  whatsoever  was  done,  the  conscience  re- 
f  claiming,  or  erring,  or  doubting,  was  done  amiss  and  to 
f  be  condemned  as   no  lictle  sin.     That  the   archbishop 

*  had  led  a  life  fyee  not  only  of  all  crime,  but  even  from 
f  the  suspicion  of  a  crime  ^  preserved  his  religion  from 
!  all,  not  only  corruption  of  popery,  but   from  schism, 

*  apid  had  suffered  persecution  for  righteousness'  sake,  hav- 
!  iog  wandered  abroad  in  other  countiies  for  the  cause  of 

*  the  gospel.     Therefore  they  most  humbly  and  unani- 
*  f  mously  beseeched  her  not  only  to  lift  up  the  archb  hop, 

*  broken  and  feeble  with  grief,  but  to  restore  the  church 

*  to  him,  and  him  ^o  tlie  chtirch,  to  her  subjects,  to  hLa 
«  ovm  brethren,  ^o  foreign  nations,  and,  in  a  word,  tgr 
«  all  pious  people.  And  for  their  own  parts  they  pror 
«  misedher,.if  she  would  grant  this  their  supplication, 
«  they  would  never  be  wanting  in  their  care  of  settling 

<  the   churchy  in  propagating   religion,    in    taking  away 

<  schisms,  and  in  being  mindful  of,  and  thankful  for  thi$ 
f  favour.* 

However,  the  address  proved  ineffectual,  nor  was  he 
rtilored  till  he  made  his   submission  5  wherein,  among 

other 
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other  things,  to  clear  himself  of  the  charge  of  a  refractory 
disobedience  in  respect  of  suppressing  the  exercises,  he 
proved  that  in  his  own  bishopric,  and  other  peculiar 
jurisdictions,  he  never  suffered  the  exercises  to  be  used 
after  the  time  of  her  majesty's  command. 

The  precise  time  of  his  restitution  does  not  clearly 
appear,  yet  several  of  his  proceedings  shew,  that  he  was 
in  the  full  possession  of  the  metropolitical  power  in  1582, 
in  which  year,  it  is  certain  also,  that  he  had  totally  lost 
his  eye-sight  through  hard  study  and  infirmities,  especiaUy 
the  stranguary  and  cholic,  with  which  he  had  been  long 
afflicted  ;  and  losing  all  hopes  of  recovering  his  sight,  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  this  year,  he  resigned  his  see,  and 
obtained  a  pension  for  his  life  from  the  queen,  though  in 
no  degree  of  her  majesty's  favour.  With  this  provision 
lie  retired  to  Croydon,  where  he  died  two  months  after, 
on  July  6,  1583,  and  was  interred  in  that  church,  where 
a  stone  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

Mr  Strype,  who  wrote  an  account  of  our  Archbishop's 
life,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  memory  from  the  late  mis- 
representations, as  he  calls  them,  of  Fuller  and  Heylin, 
who  set  him  forth  as  an  ill  governor  of  the  church,  as  too 
much  inclined  to  puritanism,  observes,  that  in  the  timed 
wherein  he  lived,  when  he  was  better  known,  his  epis^ 
copal  abilities  and  admirable  endowments  for  spiritual 
government,  as  well  as  his  singular  learning,  were  much 
celebrated.  He  was  a  man,  continues  this  writer,  of 
great  ilrmness  and  resolution,  though  of  a  mild  and  affable 
temper  and  friendly  dispositioh.  In  his  deportment  cour- 
teous and  engaging,  not  easily  provoked,  well  spoken, 
and  easy  of  access  •,  and  in  his  elevation  not  at  all  aflFect- 
ing  grandeur  or  state,  always  obliging  in  his  carriage  a^ 
well  as  kind  and  grateful  to  his  servants,  and  of  a  free 
and  generous  spirit :  That  he  was  confessedly  a  prelate 
of  great  moderation  towards  the  puritans,  to  whose  in- 
terest in  the  cabinet,  joined  to  his  own  merits,  his  pre- 
ferment Vv'as  perhaps  owing.  ' 

He  had  doubtless  a  great  respect  for  Calvin,  Luther, 
M^'lancthon,  Bucer,  Peter  Martyr,  Bullinger,  Zanchy,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Reformers  abroad,  with  whom  he  had  con- 
V.  c"^d  a  friendship,  during  his  exile,  and  still  corre- 
spo  ;i<^i  with  them  5  and  he  was  very  instrumental  in  ob^ 
tain 'I  'I  a  settlement  for  the  French  Protestants'  in  their 

owij 
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Own  way  of  worship,  which  was  the  beginning  of.  th« 
Walloon  church,  situated  in  Threadneedle-street,  London, 
and  hath  continued  ever  since  for  the  use  of  the  French 
nation. 

Besides  the  things  already  mentionqd,  our  Author 
assisted  Fox  in  his  Martyrology,  wherein  is. printed  of  his 
own  writing,  "  A  Dialogue^^  between  custom  and  truth, 
which  is  written  in  a  clear  manner,  and  with  much  ra- 
tional evidence  against  the  real,  that  is,  the  gross,  and 
corporal  presence  in  the  sacrament. 

The  archbishop  lived  and  died  unmarried,  yet  does  not 
seem  to  have  amassed  much  wealth,  notwithstanding  his 
great  and   rich   preferments.     However,  he    left  several 
charitable  legacies  by  his  last    will,  as  thirty  pounds  fer 
annum  for  the  maintenance  of  a  free  grammar  school,  at 
St  Begh's  in  Cumberland,  where  he  was  born.     To  Pem- 
broke-hall, in  Cambridge,  twenty-two  pounds  per  atimwu 
He  left  also  to  the  college  several  books  of  Henry  Stephen's 
edition,  and  a  curious  Hebrew  bible  to  the  Master's  study. 
He  likewise  gave  the  college  a  standing  cup  ef  above  forty 
ounces,  double  gilt,  which  in  honour  of  him  they  called 
Poculum  Cautauriensey  <  the  Canterbury  Cup.'     It  was  a 
present  to  him  from  the  queen  the  year  after  his  promo- 
tion to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  He  gave  to  Queen's-college, 
Oxford,  twenty-six    pounds    and    fourpence  per  annum. 
To  Magdalen-college,  in  Cambridge,  for  the  maintenance 
of  one  scholar,  one  hundred  pounds.     To  Christ's-college, 
in  Cambridgej  a  standing  cup,  value  thirteen  pounds  six 
shillings  and  eightpence.     For  the  building  and  furnish- 
ing St  Begh's  school,  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds 
thirteen  shillings  and   fourpence.     For   the   purchase  of 
lands   and  other  profits  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  alms- 
houses in  Croydon,  fifty  pounds.    For  repairing  the  church 
five  pounds.     To  the  city  of  Canterbury,  to  set  the  poor  to 
work,  one  hundred  pounds.    To  the  poor  of  Lambeth  and 
Croydon,  twenty  pounds.      Tp   the  poor   of  St  Begh's 
thirteen  pounds  six-  shillings  and  eight  pence.     To  the 
parish-church  of  St    Begh's,    his  communion   cup   and 
cover  double  gilt,  and  his  best  great  bible.    To  the  queen, 
a  curious  Greek  Testament  of  St  Stephen's  impression.   1  o 
his  successors,  several  pictures  and  implements.     To  his 
patron,  lord  Burleigh,  a  standing    cup  of  forty  ounces, 
given  by  the  queen  the  last  New-year*6  day  before  h^  dijed. 

To 
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To  Sir  Francis  Walsingham>  a  standing  etrp  of  die  UJM 
value. 

There  are  many  other  legacies  to  senrants,  friends,  and 
relations,  among  which  last  we  are  told  diat  he  Had  a 
brother  whose  name  was  Robert,  who,  with  his  wife,  and 
Edmund,  his  only  son,  died  in  1567,  learing  four  daugh- 
ters orphans,  the  second  of  whom  married  William  Darres, 
gent,  against  the  consent  of  the  archbishop,  who  had  like* 
wise  several  nieces  by  his  sister  Elizabeth  Woodfall. 


JOHN    FOX. 


npHIS  meek  and  lat>orious  minister  was  tx>m  at  ioMSi 
•*"  in  Lincolnshire,  A.  D.  1517;  the  very  year^  wheH 
Luther  began  the  Reformation,  in  Germany. 

His  fadier  died,  when  he  was  very  young }  and,  YH 
mother  marrying  again,  he  came  undet  the  tutelage  of  t 
father-in-law :  With  whom  he  dwelt,  till  the  age  o(  six* 
teen,  at  which  time  he  was  entered  of  Brazen-noee-tcrfleM 
Oxford ;  and  was  chamber«fellow  with  the  celebrated  Dr 
Alexander  Nowel,  afterwards  dean  of  St  FavTSb  Ifr 
Fox  plied  his  academical  studies  with  equal  assideity,  ioh 
provemefit,  and  applause.  In  I5S^  he  took  the  dcgfM 
of  bachelor  in  arts;  and  that  of  nlaster,  154S*  The 
«ame  year,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Magdalen-college. 

When  he  was  first  removed  to  the  university,  mi  for 
$ome  time  after,  he  was  strongly  attached  to  the  hefniii 
and  supersti:ions  of  popery.  To  his  teal  for  t^ese,  U 
added  a  life  strictly  regular  and  moral :  Andy  hu^lkig  at 
the  idea  of  justification  by  faith  in  theJmputed  righfieeiii»* 
iMss  of  Christj  thought  himself  sufficiently  safe  in  the  ima- 
ginary 
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ginary  merit  of  his  own  self-denial,  penances,  almsdeeds, 
and  compliances  with  the  rites  of  the  church. 

But  he   was   a   chosen  vessel ;  and,  therefore,  divine 
grace  would  not  let  him  remain  a  pharisee.     Through  the 
effectual   breathings  of   GOD's  Holy  Spirit,  his   studies 
were  over-ruled,  not  only  to  the  advantage  of  posterity  at 
large ;  but,  also  to  the  benefit  of  his  own  soul  in  parti- 
cular.    His   indefatigable  and  profound   researc'-es,  into 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  the  writings  of  the  primitive 
fathers  •,  and,  above  all,  his   thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  holy  scripture,  in  it?  original  languages  ;  became  the 
means  of  convincing  him,  to  what   an  immense  distance 
the  Romish  church  has  departed,  from  the  faith,  practice, 
and  spirit,  of  Christianity. 

In  order  to  make  iiimself  a  yet  more  competent  judge 
of  die  controversies,  then  in  debate  between  Protestants 
and  Papists  ;  he  searched  with  indefatigable  assiduity,  into 
the  ancient  and-  modern  history  of  the  church.  Here  he 
learnt,  at  what  periods,  and  by  what  means,  the  religion 
of  Christ  flourished;  and  by  vvhcit  errors  it  began  to  re- 
cline. He  considered  the  causes,  and  weighed  the  im- 
portance, of  those  various  dissentions,  whicli  had,  from 
time  to  time,  obtained  in  the  professing  world  :  and  quick- 
ly perceived,  that,  in  every  age,,  the  mistakes,,  follies,  and 
vices  of  mankind,  arc  more  similar,  in  their  nature,  ope- 
rations, and  effects,  than  is  generally  imagined.  What 
is  the  far  greater  part  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history, 
but  a  register  of  the  weakness  and  wickedness  which  divide 
almost  the  whole  human  race  between  them  ? 

With  such  zeal  and  industry  did  Mr  Fox  apply  himself 
to  these  enquiries,  that,  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age, 
he  had  read  over  all  the  Greek  and  all  the  Latin  fathers  ; 
all  the  scholastic  writers  ;  together  with  the  acts  of  all  the 
councils  :    And,  moreover,   irade  himself  master  of  the 
Hebrew  language.    But,  from  this  strict  and  severe  appli- 
cation, by  night,  as  well  as  by  day  ;  from  forsaking  hig 
old  popish  friends,  and  courting  the  most  sequestered  re- 
tirement ;    from  the   dubious  and   hesitating  manner,  in 
which|   when  he  could  not  avoid  being  in  company,  he 
spoke  of  religious  subjects  ;  and,  above  all,  from  his  spar- 
ing attendance  on  the  public  worship  of  the  church,  which 
he  had,  before,  been  remarkable  for  strictly  and  constantly 
frequenting  5  arose  the  first  surmises  of  his  being  alienated 
from  the  reigning  superstitions,  and  mfected  with  (what 
the  bigotted  Romanists  had  the  ignorance  to  term)  the 
new  heresies. 

Vol.  II.  *  Q  Thus 
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Thufi,  f  vcn  the  humble  and  benevolent  Mr  Fox  was 
not  without  his  enemies ;  who  narrowly  watched  his  con- 
duct, ;ind  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  injure  him.  His 
singular  openness  and  iiincerity  did  nut  long  leave  them  at 
a  loss  for  w:»y,s  and  means.  Sn  ivcs  wore  laid  for  him  ; 
and  his  gci:  mous  honesty  betrayed  him  into  them.  A  mo- 
derate piMtion  of  dissimulation  (commonly  called,  pru- 
dence and  circumspection)  would,  perhaps  have  secured 
him  a  wliilo  from  the  machinations  of  his  adversaries. 
15  ut  he  ch'jsc  rat  her  to  suffer  ajjl'ictijiiy  nvith  the  people^  and 
for  the  causes  of  GOD  ,•  thati  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  sin 
for  n  season  :  ^iinclful  of  that  dvcisive  and  alarming  decla- 
ration, JVhos'jt'Vt'r  is  ashamed  of  tnc^  and  of  my  words ^  in 
this  (ululnen^iis  and  sin/'u!  generation  ;  of  him  shai/ the  Son  (f 
tnan  he  ashamedy  luhen  he  cometh  in  the  glory  of  his  Father^ 
ivith  his  holy  aniie/s.  TIj rough  grace,  our  Author,  deter- 
mined to  venture  the  loss  of  all  things,  for  Christ's  sake : 
In  consecpience  of  which,  he  openly  professed  the  gospel, 
and  was  publicly  accused  of  heresy.  His  college  passed 
judgment  on  him,  as  an  lieretic  convicted  ;  and,  presently 
after,  he  saw  himself  expelled  from  the  university.  His 
enemies  maintained,  that  he  was  favourably  dealt  with  by 
that  sentence;  and  might  think  himself  happily  ®ft',  to 
incur  expulsion,  instead  of  death. 

Mr  Fox's  troubles  sat  the  heavier  on  him,  as  they  lost 
him  the  countenance  and  good  olFices  of  his  friends,  who 
were  afraid  to  assist  and  protect  a  person  condemned  for  a 
ca|-vital  ollencc*.  His  father-in-law,  particularly,  seized 
this  opportunity  to  wiLh]u)ld  from  Mr  Fox  the  estate 
wliich  lii'i  own  father  had  left  him  ;  Tliinking,  that  he, 
who  stood  in  danger  of  the  law  himself,  would  with  dit 
fuulty  find  relief  by  legal  methods. 

being  thus  i'orsakcn  and  oppressed,  he  waS"  reduced  to* 
great  sir.iits  :  When  GOD  raised  him  up  an  unex- 
pected patron  l]i  Sir  Thomas  J^ucy,  of  Warwickshire  ;  who 
received  him  into  Ills  house,  atul  made  Vim  tutor  to  his 
children.  Here  lie  married  a  citizen's  daughter,  of  Co- 
ventry •,  and  contirmed  in  Sir  Thomas's  family,  till  his: 
j)Upils  were  grown  up  :  After  which,  he,  with  some  diffi- 
culty procur'.ul  entertaimnent  with  his  wife's  father,  at 
Coventry  ;  fre-ii  whence,  a  few  years  before  the  death  of 
Henry  VHl.  I.'e  Vv-moved  to  Lonilon. 

For  a  considt  rable  time  after  his  arrival  in  the  capital, 
being  without  employment  or  preferment,  he  was  again 
reduced  to  extreme  want.  IJut  the  Lord's  good  provi- 
fli^DKir,  rehevetl  liim,  at  length,  in   tlie  following   extra* 

ordinary 
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ordinary  manner.  As  he  was  sitting,  one  day,  in  St 
Paul's  church  •,  his  eyes  hollow,  his  countenance  wan  and 
pale,  and  his  whole  body  emaciated  (or,  rather,  within  a 
little  of  being  literally  starved  to  death  ;)  a  person,  whom 
he  never  remembered  to  have  seen  before,  came  and  sat 
down  by  him  :  And,  accosting  him  familiarly,  put  a  re- 
spectable sum  of  money   into  hi»  hand,   saying,  «  Be  of 

<  good  comfort,   Mr  Fox  ;  take  care  of  yourself,  and  use  . 

<  all  means  to  preserve  your  life :  For,  depend  upon  it, 

<  GOD  will,   in  a  few  days,   give  you  a  better  prospect, 

<  and  more  certain  means  of  subsistence.'  He,  afterwards, 
used  his  utmost  endeavours,  to  find  out  the  person,  by  whose 
bounty  he  had  been  so  seasonably  relieved  :  But  he  was 
never  able  to  gain  any  discovery.  However,  the  predic- 
tion was  fulfilled  ;  for,  within  three  days  from  that  me- 
morable incident,  he  was  taken  into  the  duchess  of  Rich- 
mond's family,  to  be  tutor  to  her  nephew  the  earl  of  Sur- 
rey's children,  who  (on  the  imprisonment  of  the  earl,  and 
of  his  father  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  tower,)  were 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  duchess  for  education. 

Mr  Fox  lived  with  this  family,  at  Ryegate,  in  Surrey, 
during  the  latter  part  of  Henry  VIlI's  reign,  the  five 
years  reign  of  K.  Edward  VI.  and  part  of  Q.  Ma- 
ry's. Gardiner,  the  bloody  bishop  of  Winchester,  in. 
whose  diocese  this  good  man  so  long  lived,  would  have 
soon  brought  him  to  the  shambles  ;  had  he  not  been  pro- 
tected by  one  of  his  noble  pupils,  then  duke  of  Norfolk. 
Gardiner  always  hated  Mr  Fox  (who,  it  is  said,  was  the 
first  person  that  ventured  to  preach  the  gospel  at  Rye- 
gate  5)  and  saw,  with  deep  ccncern,  the  heir  of  one  of 
the  noblest  families  in  the  kingdom,  trained  up  in  at- 
tachn^ient  to  Protestantism,  under  Mr  Fox's  influence. 
The  prelate,  therefore,  formed  various  designs  against  the 
safety  of  the  latter  j  and  sought,  by  many  artifices,  and 
stratagems,  to  work  his  ruin.  The  holy  man,  who  was 
no  less  suspicious  of  the  bishop,  than  the  bishop  was  of 
him,  found  himself  obliged  in  prudence  (though  much 
against  the  duke's  inclination,  who  loved  and  revered  him 
as  a  father)  to  quit  his  native  land,  and  seek  shelter 
abroad.  His  grace  of  Norfolk,  perceiving  that  no  argu- 
ments nor  intreaties  could  induce  his  honoured  tutor  to 
remain  in  England,  took  care  to  provide  him  with  every 
accommodation,  requisite  for  his  voyage.  Mr  Fox,  ac- 
cordingly, set  sail  from  Ipswich  haven  :  Accompanied  by 
his  wife,  who  wis  then  pregnant  ;  and  by  several  other 
persons,   who  were  leaving   their  coimtry  on  a  religious 
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account.  The  vessel  had  not  been  very  long  at  sea,  etc 
a  storm  arose ;  which,  the  next  day,  drove  tliem  back 
into  the  -port  from  whence  they  had  8et  out.  Havings 
v/ith  great  dilliculty  and  danger,  reached  the  hud  ;  Mr 
Fox  was  saluted  with  indubitable  information,  that  bishop 
Gardiner  had  issued  a  warrant  for  apprehending  him,  and 
was  causin-r  tlie  most  diliorent  search  to  be  made  after 
him.  0.\  this,  he  made  interest  with  the  master  of  the 
fillip  to  put  ti)  sea  again,  without  delay ;  though  at  evident 
hazard  of  tlieir  lives,  as  the  tempest  had  not  yet  subsided. 
Through  GOD's  goodness,  however,  they  all  arrived,  in 
two  days,  at  Nieuport  in  Flandjrs  :  From  whence  Mr 
Fox  and  his  company  travelled  to  Antwerp,  and  Frank- 
fort :  and  so  to  ir.isil,  in  Switzerland  *,  whither  great  num- 
bers of  the  linglish  resorted,  in  those  times  of  domestic 
persecution. 

The  city  of  IVisil  was  then  one  of  the  most  famous  in 
Europe,  for  printing  :  And  many  of  the  learned  refugees, 
who  retired  thitlur,  got  their  subsistence  by  revising  and 
correcting  the  prcbS.  To  this  employment,  Mr  Fox  be- 
took hims(.lf :  And  it  was  here,  that  he  laid  the  first  plan 
of  his  ini'stimabb  history  and  martyrology,  ei^titled.  Acts 

AND   MoNtMCs  'S  OF  THE  ClIURCH. 

Q.  Mary  died  in  the  niont!i  of  November  1558.  And^ 
the  day  before  slic  died  iii  England,  Mr  Fox,  in  a  sermon 
tlien  preached  by  him  at  liasil,  publicly  and  positively 
predicted,  tJiat  the  day  then  next  ensuing  would  be  the 
last  of  her  life.  An  event,  so  circumstantially  foretold, 
by  one  at  su.h  a  distance  from  the  place  of  Mary's  resi- 
dence;  an:l  >n  piinctuilly  accomplished,  by  the  hand  of 
divine  Providoncf?,  is  so  remarkable  an  occurrence,  that 
it  does  not  seem  hasty  to  conclude,  that  GOD  alone  could 
liave  revealed  it. 

l^]i/.ab(nh's  ?.cjc^'^/ion  encouraged  Mr  Fox  to  return  home : 
Where,  en  his  arrival,  he  still  found  a  faithful  and  service- 
able friend,  in  hi  >  late  pupil,  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  who 
liospitably  and  uoW.v  enrcLtained  him,  at  his  manor  of 
Christ-cjiurch,  in  Ji')ndi)n,  till  his  [i.e.  till  the  duke's] 
dentil  :  Vcom  v.'-ii'^'i  l.itrer  period,  Air  Fox  inherited  a 
pension,  l)cqr.....i';jd  to  him  by  his  deceased  benefactor, 
an. I  rati{'i?d  l)y  ]\\ .  r^on  {]\r  earl  of  Surrey. 

Nor  0.].\  l!-.'  ■.'■■)■,:{  lu.ir.'s  successes  stop  here.     On  being 
rocorr-Mv,:'  l-.'.l  ro  i'.u:  uii:?n,  by  l:er  hecrotary  of  state,  the 
ait  at  Ccvil  i  ill.!*  nv^j.  ly  ^a-^e  him  the  prebendary  ofShip- 
t.;.i,  ],]  [\:  catli-.*iir;il  i>f  S.ilisbury  ;   vtliich  was,  in  a  man* 
ner,  forced  upon  Ijini ;   for  Ive  brought  himself  with  diffi-*" 
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culty  to  accept  of  it.     The  truth  is,  that,  vilse  and  holy 
and  learned  as  Mr  Fox  unquestionably '  was,  he  enter- 
tained some  needless  doubts,  concerning  the  la\vfulness  of 
subscribing  to  the   ecclesiastical  canons  :  A    requisition, 
which,  in  his  ideas,  he  considered,   as  an  infringement  of 
Protestant   liberty.      Through  this    extreme  scrupulous- 
ness, he  excluded  himself  from  rising  to  those  dignities 
and  promotions  in  the  church,  to  which  his  uncommon 
merit,  as  a  scholar  and  a  divine,  eminently  entitled  him  : 
And  to  which  he  would  most  certainly  have  risen,  but 
for  the  cause  now  assigned.  His  friends  were  many,  great, 
and  powerful ;  as  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  Sir  lliomas  Grcsham,  Sir  Drue  Drury,  archbishop 
Grindal,  bishop  Avlmcr,  bishop  Parkhurst,  &c.  who  would 
have  been  the  instruments  of  raising  him  to  Very  consider- 
able preferments,  had  not  his  coolness  towaKls  the  canons 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England,  restrained  him 
from  accepting  any  of  her  capital  emoluments.     While, 
however,  we  may  impute  this  conduct  to  his  prejudices  j 
we  cannot  but  revere  him  for  his  honesty,  and  for  his  ex- 
treme tendeniess  of  conscience. — Dr  Fuller  tells  us,  that 
archbishop  Parker  summoned  him  to  subscribe ;  in  hope, 
*  that   the   general   reputation    of    his  piety  might    give 
<  the  greater  countenance  to  conformity.'     But,  instead  of 
complying  with  the  command,  Mr  Fox  pulled  ont  of  his 
pocket  the  New  Testament,  in  Greek  ;  and,  holding  it  up, 
said,  "  To  this  will  I   subscribe."      And,  when  a  sub- 
scription to  the  canons  was  required  of  him,  he  refused  ; 
saying,  «  I  have  nothing  in  tlie  church,  but  a  prebend  at 
*«  Salisbury  :  And,  if  you  take  it  away  from   me,  much 
«<  good  may  it  do  you. '     But  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
it  until  his  death  :  Such  respect  did  the  bishops  (who  had, 
moi^t  of  them,  been  his  fellow  exiles  abroad)  bear  to  his 
age,  parts,  and  labours. 

Yet  let  it  be  remembered,  that,  nctwithstnudinj;  his  ac- 
knowledged moderation  in  point  of  thorough  coniornv.ty  ; 
he  was  still  a  declared  enemy  to  the  heats  zrA  violouces  oi 
rigid  puritanism.  "  I  cannot  but  wonder,  (said  he^  in  a 
*<  letter  to  a  bishop)  at  that  turbulent  genius,  which  in- 

*'  spires  those  factious  Puritans Were  1  one  who>  lik? 

**  them,  would  be  violently  outrageous  against  bi^hv^ns 
*«  and  archbishops  •,  or  join  myself  with  them,  i.  e.  b  j- 
*«  come  mad,  as  they  are  ;  I  had  not  met  with  sever-;'  trea:- 
•*  ment  (at  their  hands.)  But  because,  quite  diillrent 
**  from  them,  I  have  chosen  the  side  of  modesty  and  pub- 
"•*  lie  tranquillity ;  tlie  hatred  which  they  have  long  con- 

*«  colvcd 
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<<  ceivcd  against  me  is  at  last  grown  to  this  degree  of  bit- 
«  terncss. — Your  prudence  is  not  ignorant  how  much  the 
«  Christian  religion  sufFercd  formerly  by  the  dissimulation 
«  and  hypocrisy  of  the  monks.  At  present^  in  these  men, 
"  I  know  not  what  new  sort  of  monks  seems  to  revive  5  so 
*<  much  more  pernicious  than  the  former,  as,  with  more 
<*  subtle  artifices  of  deceiving,  and  under  pretence  of  per- 
<*  fection,  like  stage-players  who  only  act  a  part,  they 
"  conceal  a  more  dangerous  poison  :  Who,  while  they 
**  require  every  thing  to  be  formed  according  to  their  own 
"  strict  discipline,  will  not  desist,  until  they  have  brought 
"  all  things  into  Jewish  bondage  */' 

Thus  thought,  and  thus  wroro,  this  admirable  divine  ! 
this  fri'jnd  to  good  men  of  all  parties,  but  a  slave  to  no 
party  of  men  ! 

How  benevolently  disposed  this  great  and  good  man  was, 
even  toward  those  who  dilicred  the  most  widely  from  him 
in  religious  principles  •,  appears,  among  many  other  in- 
stances, from  the  Latin  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  A.  D.  loT.l,  to  dissuade  her  majesty  from  put- 
tinir  to  death  f  two  Anabaptists,  who  had  been  condemned 
to  the  fire.  Fuller  has  preserved  the  whole  of  this  masterly 

and 


*  The  occafion  on  which  this  htttr  w::s  wrltt':n»  ar.d  the  whole  of  the 
letter  irfclf,  in  its  ori^-iiiiil  latin,  aic  fxri;nt  in  1ii!!.t\  Church  Kift.  h  ix. 
p.  IC?.  For  a  fummary  of  it  in  J.n^'rliili,  kc  Plo^fuflia  tritanit''caf  vol.  iii. 
p. -JD.fi. 

t  *  On    r"uftcr-dqy    v/as   dircl'«fij.l  a  ron^rrj^aiion  of  Dutch  Anahaptllii, 

*  without  Aldgatf  in  Lonilon ;  T^hcrc(»f  feveft-uid-twenty  were  taken  and 

*  impriroijcd  ;  and  l.-;ir,  l-t«.-ii ;»  h^\^oX^  at  I'aul'i-Crob,  folemiily  recaottd 

*  their  dangerous  ojiinions.     Ne/t  month,  one  Dutchman,  and  ten  women, 

*  were  condemned,  ot   whom  one   woman  was  converted  to  renounce  her 

*  trror^,  ei^ht    were  harilhtii    the  iand,  two  io  ohlUnatc  that  command 

*  wa«.  ifTued  out  for  their  burning  :n  lirmitli field.*  FuLLXk*8  Church  Hift. 
b.  ix.  p.  '20A. 

This  (hocking  an  !  unjuftifiable  pcrfecution,  could  not  hut  reflect  dtip 
difgracc  on  the  Fro»c(lant  niu^c.  'J'hc  two  unhappy  vict'ni*  were  boracd, 
according  to  their  fenrence,  July  *J'^,  1.57.5.  '1  i.cy  were  b<ith  Dbtchmeis 
rtud,  as  we  are  informed  Iiy  Stowc.  *  died  in  j^reat  horror,  with  roaring  and 

*  crying.'  Chroniclo,  p.  ft^O  Sfrype  fays  their  names  were  John  Wid- 
n/ackcr  and  Henc'.rick  Ter  Woort,  uiid  tnat  they  fuffered  after  an  impri- 
5onintnt  of  fixtecn  weeks.  Much  inter<.(t  was  made  m  their  bciialf  by  the 
ihitth  congregation  fettled  in  Lc»n'df;n,  but  the  privy  council  would  ni.C 
fj/sre  them.  (Strype's  AnnaU,  vol.  ii.  p.  .'380  )  It  was  eminently  humane, 
in  thtir  ct-.iintryme-i  here,  to  impctrtui.e  the  government  fb  eameftly  in 
their  favour  ;  cJpecially  when  we  recollect  that  the  interceiibn  wercCal- 
vinifls,  and  that  the  li.flerers  added,  to  tr.cir  other  hereiiet,  the  mainte- 
nance of  free-will,  perfection,  judification  by  works,  and  falling  from 
grace  ;  which,  however,  wai>  infinitely  far  from  warranting  the  faDgninary 
ril^yur  wiih  which  th'jy  wire  treated. 
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5fnd  truly  Christian  addrcss.  The  substance  of  it  was  as 
follows  :  That  «  To  punish,  with  the  flames,  the  bodies 
*<  of  those  who  err  rather  from  blindness,  than  obstinacy 
«  of  will,  is  cruel,  and  more  suitable  to  the  Example  of 
"  the  Romish  church,  than  to  the  mildness  of  the  gospel. 
«  I  do  not  (added  he)  write  thus,  from  any  by  ass  to  the 
*«  indulgence  of  error  j  but  from  a  regard  to  the  lives  of 
*<  men,  as  being  myself  a  man".  And  in  hope  that  the  of- 
«<  fending  parties  may  have  an  opportunity  to  repent  of, 
^  and  retract  their  mistakes."  He  earnestly  beseeches  her 
majesty  *  to  spare  the  lives  of  these  miserable  men  ;  or,  at 
«  least,  to  soften  their  mode  of  punishment :  As  to  banish 

*  them,  ^r  commit  them  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  &c. 

<  but  at  all  events  not  to  rekindle  the  Smithfield  fires, 

<  which,  through  her  goodness  and  care,  had  been  s6  long 

*  extinguished.     If  this   could  not  be  granted,  at  least  to 

*  allow  them  a   month   or  two,  in  order  that  endeavours 

*  might  be  used  to  reclaim  them   from   their  errors,  and 

<  thereby  to  prevent  the  destr-uction  of  their  souls,  as  well 

<  as  of  their  bodies.' — Mr  Fox  (says  Fuller). was  very  loth 
that  Smithfield,  formerly  consecrated  with  martyrs'  ashes, 
should  now  be  profaned  with  those  of  heretics ;  and  was 
desirous  that  the  Papists  might  enjoy  their  own  monopoly 
of  cruelty,  in  burning  condemned  persons.  But  though 
Q.  Elizabeth  constantly  called  him,  <  her  father  Fox  ;'  yet 
herein  was  she  no  dutiful  daughter ;  for  she  gave  him  a 
flat  denial,  as  to  the  saving  of  their  lives  •,  if,  after  a 
inonth'^  reprieve  and  conference  with  divhies,  they  would 
not  recant  their  heresies.  It  is  not  a  little  surprizing,  that 
bO  good  and  so  candid  a  man  as  Dr  Fuller  should  endeavour 
to  palliate,  if  not  to  justify,  the  extreme  malignity  which 
brought  those  two  Dutchman  to  the  stake.     «  Damnable, 

*  (says  this  histori^m)  were  their  impieties ;  and  the  queen 

<  was  necessitated  to  this  severity  :  Who,  having  formerly 

<  punished  some  traitors,  if  now  sparing  these  blasphemers, 

<  the  world  would  condemn  her  •,  as  being  more  earnest 
«  in  asserting  his  own  safety,  than  GOD's  honour.'  A 
^*'retched  excuse  this,  for  wilful  and  deliberate  murder  ! 
It  reminds  us  of  Melancthon's  fault  (falsely  fathered  on 
Calvin)  in  pressing  the  m^istrates  of  Geneva  to  burn  the 
heretic  Servetus.  The  answer  of  a  popish  princess,  on  a 
similar  occasion,  did  more  honour  to  humanity.  This  lady 
(who  is  still  living)  was  solicited,  bv  some  Romish  eccle- 
siastics, to  concur  with  them  in  bringing  a  supposed  he- 
retic to  the  flames.    <  Is  it  not  true  (said  she)  that  heretics 

*  bum  for  ever  in  hell-fire  ?'  <  Without  doubt,'  answered 

the 
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the  priests.     *  It  would  be  too  severe  then  (added  she)  to 

*  burn  them  in  both   worlds.     Since   they  are  devoted  to 
<  endless  misery  hereafter,  it  is  but  justice  to  let  them  live 

*  unmolested  here.' 

Hitherto,  Dr  Fuller,  and  the  Biographia  Britannica, 
have  been  our  chief  guides  in  the  present  account  of  the 
truly  apostolic  Mr  Fox.  For  what  we  have  farther  to  add, 
we  shall  be  principally  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  Mr 
Clarke  *.  We  have  before  observed,  that  while  Mr  Fox 
was  in  exile  at  Basil,  during  the  prevalence  of  popery  in 
England  ;  he  one  day,  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached  be- 
fore his  afflicted  countrymen  in  that  city,  positively  assured 
them,  <<  That  the  time  was  now  come,  for  their  safe  and 
*«  happy  return  home  :  And  that  he  told  them  this  com- 
*'  fortable  news  by  exprtbt;  command  irom  GOD."  Se- 
veral ministers,  who  were  present  took  occasion  after- 
wards to  reprove  him  with  a  degree  of  asperity  for  publicly 
declarhig,  what  they  took  to  be,  the  premature  flights  of 
his  own  fancy  and  conjecture.  But  they  soon  altered 
their  opinion,  when  authentic  intelligence  arrived,  that 
Q.  Mary  the  bloody  was  actually  dead. 

On  his  re- settlement  here,  he  set  himself  to  revise  and 
enlarge  his  admirable  MAkTY»'OLOGY.  With  prodigious 
pains  and  constant  study,  he  linishcd  that  elaborate  work 
in  eleven  years.  For  the  sake  of  greater  correctness,  he 
never  employed  any  amanuensis  ;  but  wrote  every  line  of 
this  vast  book  with  his  own  hand,  and  searched  and  tran- 
scribed all  the  records  and  original  papers  himself.  But 
by  such  excessive  toil,  leaving  no  part  of  his  time  free 
from  study,  nor  afiording  himself  either  the  repose  or  re- 
laxations which  nature  required  j  his  health  was  so  re- 
duced, and  his  person  became  so  emaciated,  and  altered, 
that  such  of  his  friends  ?.nd  relations,  as  only  conversed  with 
him  occasionally,  could  not  recollect  him  at  sight.  Yet, 
though  he  grew  daily  more  lean,  withered,  and  exhausted, 
his  hard  studies  went  on  as  briskly  as  ever,  nor  would  he 
be  persuaded  to  lessen  his  accusiom.ed  labours.  The  Pa- 
pists, foreseeing  how  extremely  detrimental  his  history  of 
their  errors  and  cruelties  would  prove  to  their  cause,  ex- 
erted their  whole  art  and  stveno|li  to  lessen  the  reputation 
of  his  woik.  This  malice  of  theirs  was  of  signal  service, 
both  to  Mr  Fox  himself,  and  to  the  church  of  GOD  at 
large  ;  as  it  eventually  made  his  book  more  iptrinsically 
valuable,  by  inducing  him  to  weigh,  with  the  most  exact 

and 

*  See  tl.e  f  rft  vo'umc  of  his  Jvlarrow  cf  the  EccUfiaAical  Iliftory,  p. 
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and  scrupulous  attention,  the  certainty  of  the  facts  he  re- 
corded, and  the  validity  of  the  authorities  from  whence  he 
drew  his  informations. 

Having  long  served  both  the  church  and  the  world,  by 
his  ministry,  by  his  pen,  and  by  the  unsullied  lustre  of  a 
beneficent,  useful,  and  holy  life  ;  he  comfortably  resigned 
his  soul  to  Christ  on  the  eighteenth  of  April,  1587.  The 
Lord  had  given  him  a  foresight  of  his  departure :  And  so 
fully  persuaded  was  he,  that  the  time  was  just  at  hand  when 
he  should  quit  the  body,  that  (probably,  to  enjoy  unmo- 
lested communion  with  GOD,  and  to  have  no  worldly  in- 
terruptions in  his  last  hours)  he  purposely  sent  his  two 
sons  irom  home,  though  he  loved  them  with  great  tender- 
ness y  and  before  they  returned,  his  spirit,  as  he  had  fore- 
seen would  be  the  case,  was  flox^ii  to  heaven.  He  was 
anterre<l  in  the  chancel  of  St  Giles's,  Cripplegate ;  of  which 
parish  he  had  been  in  the  beginning  of  Q.  Elizabeth's 
reign,  for  some  time  vicar. 

Mr  Strype  says,  that  a  very  fair  marble  stone,  fixed  in 
die  south  wall  ci  that  chancel,  was  presently  after  erected 
to  liis  memory,  with  the  following  inscription  : 

CHRISI O  S.  S. 

JOHANXI      FOXO, 

Ecclesia  Afigelicafi^e  Mnrtyrologo  jidelhsiino^ 
Aniiqultaiis  historica  Itidagaiori  sagaciss'ww^ 
Evavgdica  Veritatis  Propugnatori  acerrimo, 
Thaumaturgo  adrnirabili : 
Qui  Martyres  Marianos,  tanquam  Phoenicesj  ex  cineribut 

rediviv'^s  prastitit : 
Potri  suo^  oinui  pktatis  cfficlo  imprimis  coUndoy 

Samuel  Foxus. 

IU}us  primcgenitusy 

Hoc  Alctiumentum  posuit^ 

Non  sine  Lachrymis, 

Ob'iit  Lie  18  Mem.  April.  An.  Dom,  1587. 

yam  septiiagenariu:, 

Vita  vit-s  moriALIs  est,  spes  viTis  immoiitalis. 

^uJlcr  acqunmts  us,  that  Mr  Fox  foretoM  the  destruction 
^^»  what  was  iiacliy  styled  by  the  pope  and  Spaniards,  the 
^^'■-x.rlnnhle  Armada.  *  The  story,  (says  that  historian)  is 
tvue,  thoii^jh  Mr  Fox  survived  not  to  see  the  pertor- 
*^iancc  of  his  own  prediction. — His  dear  friend,  Dr 
l-^aarence  Humfroy,  may  be  said  to  have  died  with  him  ; 
(^ihough  his   languishing  Hfe,  lasted   a  year  longer)  so 

<  great 
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*  great  was   his  grief,  to  be   parted  from  his  fellow-col- 

*  league,  bred  together  in  Oxford, .  and  banished  together 
«  into  Germany.' 

Among  the  graces,  for  which  our  Martyrologist  was 
eminent,  shone  his  extensive  (some  would  almost  term  it, 
profuse)  liberality  to  the  poor.  He  was  so  bountiful  to 
them  while  he  lived,  that  he  had  no  ready  money  to  leave 
to  them  at  his  death.  His  luvc  to  his  Saviour  was  such, 
that  he  could  never  refuse  giving  to  any  who  asked  him 
for  relief,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  or  for  Christ's  sake.  A 
friend  once  enquiring  of  him,  <  whether  he  recollected  a 
«  certain  poor  man,  whom  he  used  to  relieve  ?'  He  an- 
uwered,  "  Yes,  I  remember  him  well :  And  I  willingly 
<«  forget  lords  and  ladies,  to  remenVber  such  as  he." 

His  ability  in  comforting  afflicted  consciences  was  very 
peculiar :  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  his  house  was  fre- 
quented by  persons  of  all  ranks,  from  noblemen  down  to 
the  poorest  of  the  flock  ;  who  were  labouring  under  soul- 
distresses. 

His  time  was  divided  between  study,  preaching,  pray- 
ing, spiritual  conference,  and  visiting  the  sick  and  af- 
flicted. His  principal  hours  for  intercourse  with  GOD  in 
secret  prayer  were  during  the  night  season ;  at  which  times 
of  holy  retirement,  he  has  been  heard  to  agonize  with 
GOD,  and  to  mingle  his  supplications  with  groanings 
nvkich  could  not  be  uttered. 

He  was  distinguished  by  a  deep  and  settled  contempt  of 
earthly  things:  More  especially,  of  pleasures,  amuse- 
ments, wealth,  and  honours.  Hence,  he  abstracted  him- 
self, as  much  as  he  possibly  could,  from  all  friendship, 
society,  and  connection,  with  the  great  and  noble  of  this 
World.  The  money,  which  was  sometimes  offered  him 
by  rich  men,  he  accepted  ;  but  the  poor  were  as  sure  to 
have  it,  as  ever  he  received  it. 

There  have  been  macaronies  in  all  ages.  One  of  Mr 
Fox's  sons  had  a  great  desire  to  travel  beyond  sea,  from 
which  his  father  coul J  by  no  means  dissuade  him.  After 
a  tour  of  several  years,  he  returned  home,  and  presented 
himself  to  the  good  old  man,  in  a  fantastical  outlandish 
habit.  "Who  are  you,  said  Mr  Fox." — *  Sir,  I  am  your 
«  son  Samuel.' — ^To  which  his  reply  was :  "  O  my  son, 
"  who  has  taught  thee  to  make  tliyself  so  ridiculous  ?" 
This  reproof  seems  to  have  been  attended  with  good  eflPect : 
For  the  giddy  youth  proved,  afterwards,  a  serious,  devout, 
learned,  and  respectable  man.     In  1610,  he  wrote  the  life 

of 
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of  his  father,  prefixed  to  his  Martyrology  ;  and  at  length 
died,  full  of  years  and  of  good  works  *. 

A  very  singular  incident,  of  which  Mr  John  Fox  him- 
self was  eye-witness,  shall  conclude  this  summary  of  his 
life  and  character.  He  it  was,  who  had  that  memorable 
interview  with  Mrs  Honcywood,  mentioned  by  so  many 
authors  of  that  age.  The  concern  of  this  pious  lady,  for 
the  salvation  of  her  soul,  was  so  great;  her  doubts  and 
fears,  so  very  distressing;  and  her  sorrow  of  mind,  so 
grievous;  that  she  sunk  into  utter  despair:  "Which  had 
such  an  effect  on  her  bodily  health,  as  brought  her  to 
deatli's  door,  and  kept  her  in  a  gradual  consumption,  for 
almost  twenty  years.  In  vain  did  physicians  administer 
tlieir  medical  assistances  ;  for  her  disease,  which  originated 
from  a  spiritual  cause,  required  a  supernatural  remedy. 
There  was  but  onf.  physician,  whose  power  and  skill  could 
reach  her  case  :  even  he,  who  healeth  those  that  are  hroktn 
in  hearty  and  giveth  medicine  to  heal  their  sickness — In  vain 
did  the  ablest  and  most  evangelical  ministers  preach  to  her 
the  comforts  of  the  gospel ;  and  labour  to  persuade  her  of 
the  willingness  and  certainty,  wherewith  Christ  receives 
every  commg  sinner.  The  Holy  Spirit  alone  could  preach 
to  her  heart,  with  efficacy ;  and  he  had  not  yet  vouch- 
safed, in  all  those  years,  to  rise  upon  her  soul.  At  length 
Mr  Fox  was  sent  for  :  Who>  on  his  arrival,  found  a  most 
mournful  family,  and  the  mistress  of  it  the  deepest  mourner 
among  them  all.  The  holy  man  prayed  with  her;  and 
then  reuiinded  her  of  what  the  faithful  GOD  had  pro- 
mised, and  of  what  Christ  had  done  and  suiFcred  for  her 
soul.  But  even  this  was  to  no  purpose :  For,  still,  she 
could  not  believe,  that  the  gospel  promises  and  the  merits 
of  Jesus  belonged  to  her. — Mr  Fox,  not  in  the  least  dis- 
couraged, went  on  ;  and,  to  the  wonder  of  those  about 
her,  expressed  himself  to  the  following  effect :  "  You 
"  will  not  only  recover  of  your  bodily  disease,  but  also 
<*  live  to  an  exceeding  great  nge ;  and,  which  is  yet  bet- 
<«  ter,  you  are  interested  in  Christ,  and  will  go  to  heaven 
•<  when  you  die."  Looking  earnestly  at  him  as  he  spake 
these  words,  she  answered,  with  much  emotionj  <  Im- 
*  possible  !  I  shall  as  surely  be  damned,  as  this  glass  will 
<  bre.k:'  and  immediately  dashed  a  Venice  glass  (which 
she  was  holding   in  her  hand),  With  much  force,  against 

the 

*  Sec  more  of  him,  in  Strype's  Annals,  vol.  iii.  p.  505.— As  alio  of  Si- 
meon, his  youngeft  brother,  ibid.  p.  506\  Mr  Strype  terms  both  thde 
lurvivinoj  ibn^  oi  Mr  John  Fox,  *  wcU-defcrving  men,  bred  up  to  learning, 
*  2nd  of  note  in  their  tiooei.* 
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the  wall.  The  glass  fell,  first,  on  a  chest ;  and  then, 
upon  the  ground  :  But  was  neither  broken,  nor  so  much 
as  cracked  *.  The  event  proved,  that  Mr  Fox  did  not 
prophesy  by  the  spirit  of  error.  Mrs  Honey  wood  was  then 
sixty  years  old ;  and  lived,  in  much  comfort  aud  felicity, 
till  she  was  upwards  of  ninety,  and  could  reckon  above 
three  hundred  and  sixty  persons  descended  from  herself. 

His  Works.  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  he  wrote 
<<  Syllogisticon  admonitio  ad  Parlmmentum.  De  lapsis  per  ^r- 
rorum  in  Ecclesietm  resiitttendis.  A  Latin  Translation  of  the 
Controversy  between  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  Gardiner, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  about  the  eucharist.  This  our  Au- 
thor did  at  Basil,  and  there  was  only  a  part  of  it  printed. 
De  censur'tty  sen  excommun'tcathne  EccUsiastica^  interpeliatio 
md  Archiepiscopum  Cntjttiariensem,  London,  1551,  in  8vo. 
A  Sermon  preached  at  St  Paul's  Cross  on  Good-Friday, 
upon  the  subject  of  Christ's  Crucifixion,  printed  by  John 
Day  at  London,  J  570,  in  4to.  It  was  dedicated  "  to 
<*  all  such  as  labour  and  be  heavy  laden  in  conscience,  to 
"  be  read  for  their  spiritual  comfort.'*  The  text  is, 
2  Cor.  v.  20,  2 1 .  and  the  sermon  is  divided  into  t^o 
parts,  to  which  are  subjoined,  a  Prayer  made  for  the 
Church,  and  all  the  States  there  ;  and  a  Postscript  to  tlie 
Papists.  Mr  Wood  mentions  an  edition  of  this  sermon 
2t  London,  1609,  in  8vo.  and  a  Latin  translation  of  it  en- 
titled, De  Christo  Crucjfixo  :  Conscio  in  Die  Parascev.  in  i 
Cor,  cap.  \.  ver.  20,  21.  London  1571,  in  4to.  Mt , 
Strype,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  seen  the  edition 
of  this  sermon  in  1570,  is  mistaken  hi  saying,  that  it  was 
preached  in  1578,  and  printed  in  1585,  unless  reprinted 
in  that  year.     His  argument  that  it  was  preached  about 

1578, 

•  Fuller,  in  hU  Worthies  of  Fng;land  (Kcnf,  p.  ftC),  fays,  that,  thoagh 
this  circum(Ui>ce  wuh  litrlc  ihort  of  miraciiloui,  iHil  Mrs  Honeywood  took 
MO  comfort  from  it ;  but,  *  continued  a  jrrcat  time  after,  in  her  former  dif«» 

*  confolatc  roiidltion,    witliout  uiiy  amenUmcnr,  until  GOD,  who  findeth 

*  our  the  fittclt  minutes  for  his  own  mercies,  Tu^ldenly  (hot  comfort,  like 

*  lijrlueninj^,  into  her  foul ;  fo  that  flie  led  the  n  maindcr  of  her  life  in  fpU 

*  rituul  gladnclk.  'J'his  ihf  iierfelltold  to  the  reverend  fjther.ThoinaA  Mof- 

*  tou,  liiflioj)  of  Durham,  from  wliofc  mouth  I  have  received  this  relation.— 

<  In  the  days  of  Q-  Mary  (heufcd  lo  vifit  thcprifors,  and  to  comfort  and 

<  relieve  tlic  conKflom  therein.  She  was  prefcnr  at  the  burning  of  Mf 
Urudford,  in  bmitlJieM,  and  rcfolvcd  to  Ice  the  end  of  his  iuffcriogi 
though,  fo  greut  was  the  prcis  of  the  jnoplr,  tli.it  licr  (hoes  were  trod* 
den  (if,  and  flie  foiccd  tlKVthy  to  go  t)UKfoot  frcm  Smithfield  to  St 
Martini,  before  flit  could  furnifl)  heiillf  with  a  new  pair  for  her  money. 
She  died,  the  eleventh  of  May,  Hj*0;  in  the  ninety-third  year  of  htr 
age,  and  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  her  widowhood.* 
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1578,  is  drawn  from  a  passage  in  the  prayer,  wherein  Mr 
Fox  says,  that  *<  the  queen  had  doubled  the  years  of  her 
<*  sister  and  brother ;"  but  these  very  words  are  also  to  be 
found  in  the  prayer  published  in  the  edition  of  the  ser- 
mon in  1570.  Tables  of  Grammar ;  London,  )55*2.  Wood 
t«lls  us  that  these  Tables  were  subscribed  in  print  by  eight 
lords  of  the  privy  council ;  but  that  they  were  soon  laid 
aside,  as  being  as  much  too  short,  as  K.  Henry  Vlllth's 
Grammar  was  too  long.  ArticuU  sive  Aphorism i  aliquot 
y§h.  14^sciivi.  Sparsim  nut  ex  variis  i/Iius  cptiscu/is  excerpti 
per  advcrsari9S  papicoias^  ac  cmctlio  Constanttensi  exLibiti, 
Cffiltcfaftea  quadam  ex  Reginaldi  Ptcocki  Episcopi  Cicesiriensis 
^iseisJis  fxitstis  conservatay  {5*  ex  antiquo  psegmate  transcripta. 
0pist9graphia  ad  Oxomenses,  These  three  last  are  printed 
with  his  Commrfjffini  rerum  in  Ecclesia  gestarumy  at  Stras- 
burg,  1554,  in  8vo.  Locorum  comiHunium  Logicalium  titaii 
{5*  OrdinafiMrs  I  .^0,  ad  seriem  rrirdijanientorum  decern  des^ 
eriptif  &c.  Basil,  1557,  in  4to  Frobaliones  J5*  resolutimes 
de  re  x^  materia  Sacratrenfi  Et4charistici.  This  was  printed 
at  London  about  the  year  1 565. 

**    De  OUvii  Evangetiia  ;  ayncio  in  Baptismo  ytuhn  hahi" 
iay   Eondsni   1.   j4pr.  cum  narratione  capitis  XL  Z).  Pauli 
sd  Rjmanos,     London,    1578,  translated  into  English  by 
James  Bell.     To  this  Latin  sermon  is  subjoined  our  Au- 
thor's comedy,  De  Christ^  triumphante,  before-mentioned. 
Concerning  man's  Election  to  Salvation,  London,  1581, 
in    8vo.      Certain    Notes   of  Election,    added    to    Bcza 
his  Treatise  of  Predestination.     London,   1581,  in  Svo. 
De  Chrlsto  gratis  justificantfy  contra   Jesuitas.      London, 
1583,  in  Svo.      Disputatis  contra  Jtsuitas  isf  ecrnm  argu^ 
menta  quibus  inhierentem  jnslitiam  ex  Aristotele  conjinnant. 
Rupell,  1585,  in  8vo.     Eicasmi  scu  tneditationes  in  ApocaL 
S.  Johamits  Apostoli  {5*  Eifangelista,   London,   1587,  fol. 
Genev.  15^6,  in  8vo.    Fapa  confuxatus  :  velstu^ra  i5^ apcstolica 
ecclesia  papam  ronfutans.     This  was  translated  into  English 
by  James  Bell,  and  printed  at  London,  in  4to.     Brief  Ex- 
hortation, fruitful  and  meet  to  be  read  in  the  Time  of 
GOD's  Visitation,  where  Ministers  do    lack,  or  other- 
wise caniKJt  be  present  to  comfort  them.     London,  in  Svo. 
He  also  translated  from  Latin  into  English,    1.  A  Sermon 
of  John  Oecolampadius  to  young  Men  and  Maidens.    Lon- 
don, in  12mo.    2:  An  Listruction  of  Christian  Faith,  how 
to  lay  hold  upon  the  Promise  of  GOD,  and  not  to  doubt  of 
our  Salvation.    Or  otherwise  thus  \  Necessary  Instructions 
of  Faith  and  Hope  for  Christians  to  hold  fast,  and  not  to 
tioubt,  &c.     London,  1579,  second  edition,  in  Svo.  writ- 
ten 
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ten  by  Urbanus  Regius.  He  also  finished  an  Answer  A- 
pologetical  to  Hierome  Osorius  his  slanderous  invective  ;. 
which,  had  been  begun  in  Latin  by  Walter  Haddon,  LL.  D. 
London,  1577,  and  1581,  in  4-10,  and  he  published  the 
four  Evangelists  in  the  old  Saxon  Tongue,  with  the  Eng- 
lish thereunto  adjoined.  London,  1571,  in  4to.  Bale 
mentions  several  other  writings  of  his,  but  Mr  Wood  says 
some  of  them  were  never  printed  j  we  shall  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  give  some  accoujit  of  the  principal  and  greatest  of 
our  Author's  Works,  his  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the 
Church,  commonly  called.  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs. 

"  We  have  before  observed  that  the  Author  first  applied 
himself  to  write  this  History  of  the  Church,   whilst  he 
was  at  Basil,  but  he  reserved  the  greatest  part  of  it  against 
liis  return  into  his  own  country,  that  he   might  have  the 
autliority  and  testimony  of  more  witnesses.     It  appears  by 
the  Author's  own   notes,   that  this  most  laborious  work 
was  eleven  years  in  hand  :  And  in  this,  as  well  as  in  some 
others  of  his  labours,  Mr  Fox  was  greatly  assisted  by  that 
pious  prelate  Dr  Grindal,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, who,  besides  his  constant  counsel  and  advice  in 
the   course   of  a   work,   supplied    him    with   materials^ 
which  he  digested  and  methodized  himself ;  for  whilst  Dr 
Grindal  was  abroad,  he  had  established  a  correspondence 
in  England  for  this  purpose,  by  which  means  accounts  of 
most  of  the  acts  and  sufferings  of  the  persecuted  in  Q. 
Mary's  reign,  came  to  his  hands ;  and   it  was  owing  to 
Dr  Grindai's  strict  and  tender  regard  to  truth,  that  the 
Marty rology  was  so  long  in  hand,  for  he  rejected  all  com- 
mon reports  and   relations  tliat  were  brought  over,  till 
more  satisfactory  evidence  could  be  procured  ;  and  hence 
he  advised  Mr  Fox  at  first  only  to  print  separately  the 
acts  of  some  particular  men,  of  whom  any  sure  and  au- 
tlientic  memoirs  came  to  hand,  till  materials  for  a  more 
complete  history  of  the  martyrs  and  their  persecutions 
and  sufForings  could  be  procured.     In  pursuance  of  this 
advice,  Mr  Fox  published  at  Basil,  Diverse  Histories  of 
the   English   Bishops   and  Divines,  in  single  pieces,  soon 
after  their  respective  sufferings  and  martyrdoms.     He  had 
also  published  at  Strasburg,  in  1 554}^  in  8vo.  Commentarii 
rent  in  in  E  celesta  gestarum^  max'tmarumque  per  tot  am  Eurom 
pam  persecutionem  a  JViclevi  temporlbus  ad  banc  usque  ^tatem 
ili'senpt.  in  one  book  ;  to  which  he  added  five  more  books, 
all  printed  together  at  Basil,  in    1559,  in  folio.     It  was 
also  by  the  advice  of  Dr  Grindal,  that  the  Martyrology 
was  printed  both  in  Latin  and  English,  for  the  more  gene-  - 
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ral  use,  the  Author  having  begun  it  in  Latin.  It  was 
published  at  London,  156'^,  in  one  thick  volume  in  folio, 
with  this  title,  Actes  and  Monuments  of  these  latter  pe- 
rillous  Days  touching  Matters  of  the  Churche,  wherein 
are  comprehended  and  described  the  great  Persecutions 
and  horrible  Troubles  that  have  been  wrought  and  prac- 
tised by  the  Romish  Prelates  speciallye  in  this  Realme  of 
England  and  Scotland,  from  the  Yeare  of  our  Lorde  a 
Thousand  unto  the  Time  now  present,  &c.  gathered  and 
collected  accordyng  to  the  true  Copies  and  wrytinges 
Certificatorie,  as  well  of  the  Parties  themselves  that  suf- 
fered, as  also  out  of  the  Bishops  Registers,  which  were 
the  doers  thereof.  By  John  Fox.  Imprinted  at  London 
by  John  Day,  dwelling  over  Aldersgate  beneth  St  Mar- 
tin's, Anno  1;363,  the  20th  of  March.  Cum  gratia  £5* 
privilegco  regia  Majestatis. 

«'  Mr  Fox  presented  a  copy  of  this  edition  to  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  and  at  the  same  time  wrote  a  Latin 
letter  to  Dr  Laurence  Humphreys,  printed  by  Mr 
Thomas  Hearne  in  his  Appendix,  No.  5.  to  his  Pre- 
face to  Ada7m  de  Domersham  Hist»  de  Rebus  Gestis  GlastO' 
fiensibus,  Oxon.  1727,  in  8vo.  2  vols.  There  was  a  fourth 
edition  at  London,  1583,  in  two  volumes  in  folio,  and  it 
was  reprinted  in  1632,  in  three  volumes  folio.  The 
ninth  edition  was  printed  at  London  in  three  volumes 
in  folio,  with  copper  cuts,  the  former  editions  having 
only  wooden  ones.  Mr  Wood  observes,  that  the  under- 
takers of  this  edition  had  in  a  manner  obtained  a  promise 
from  K.  Charles  II.  to  revive  the  order  made  in  Q.  Eli- 
zabeth's time,  of  placing  it  in  the  common  halls  of  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  heads  of  colleges, 
&c.  according  to  the  canons  of  Dr  Matthew  Parker, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1S71.  Mr  Strype  tells  us, 
that,  when  this  book  was  first  published,  our  Author  was 
thought  *  to  have  done  very  exquisite  service  to  the  Pro- 
testant cause,  in  shewing,  from  abundance  of  ancient 
books,  registers,  records,  and  choice  manuscripts,  the 
encroachments  of  popes,  papalins,  and  the  stout  oppo- 
sitions that  were  made  by  learned  and  good  men,  in  all 
ages  and  countries  against  them  \  and  especially  under 
K.  Henry  VIII.  and  Q.  Mary  here  in  England ;  pre- 
serving to  us  the  memories  of  those  holy  men  and  wo- 
men, those  bishops  and  divines,  together  with  their 
histories,  acts,  sufferings,  and'  their  constant  deaths, 
willingly  undergone  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  his  gos- 
pel, and  for  refusing  to  comply  with  popish  doctrine* 
and  superstitions.'     Archbishop  Whitgift  stiles  Mr  Fox 
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that  worthy  man,  and  tells  Mr  Cartwright  tlie  Puritan, 
that,  "  he  had  read  over  his  Acts  and  Monuments  from  the 
one  end  to  the  other ;  and  declares  that  Mr  Fox  hath  very 
diligently  and  faitlifiilly  laboured  in  this  matter,  (of  arch- 
bishops and  metropohtans)  and  searched  out  the  truth  of 
it  as  learnedly  as  I  knowe  any  man  to  have  done/*  Cam- 
den likewise  gives  him  and  his  work  this  character :  £x 
eruditorum  uumcro  obVU  Juhuuncs  I'oxtis  Oxonicnsisy  qui 
licclesuul'wani  An -f Hit  Jli.^loriaifi  sive  Alartyrologinm  ifi' 
defcsso  virlUitis  studio^  privium  Latine  postea  Anglice  anC" 
iiusy  mag?hi  cum  laud'  cotilexuit.  The  l\ipists  were  very 
angry  at  the  publicitiim  of  this  history  j  in  which  their 
lies  antl  cruelty  wevc*  so  fully  exposed ;  and  accordingly 
did  all  they  could  to  blast  the  credit  both  of  that  and  its 
Author." 


EDMUxND  SANDYS,  D.  D. 

ARCIIDISIJOP  OF  YORK. 


P'DMUND  Sandys,  Sands,  or  SandeSiSuccesshrely bishop 
•*-^  of  Worcester  and  London,  and  archbishop  of  York,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  ancestor  of  the  present  lord 
Sandys,  was  the  fourth  son  of  William  Sandys,  Esq.  by 
Margaret  his  wife,  daughter  and  heir  of  William  Rawlin- 
8011,  of  ilie  county  of  York,  Esq.  He  was  bom  at  Hawks- 
head,  within  the  liberty  of  Fournes-fells,  or  Estwaite,  in 
Lancashire,  in  the  year  1519.  His  university  education 
was  at  St  John's  college  in  Cambridge ;  where  he  took  his 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1539,  and  that  of  master  in. 
L641  -,  but  was  never  fellow  of  that,  or  any  other  college.- 
In  154*2,  he  was  junior  proctoi  of  the  university;  anda^ 
on  or  about  the  year  1547,  proceeded  bachelor  in  divi — 
nity,  and  was  elected  master  of  Catharine-hall.  At  th< 
time  of  his  father's  decease,  in  1548,  he  was  vicar  ofe:^ 
Haversham  ;  and  the  year  following,  on  December  12.  was?  j 
presented  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Peter-  "^ 
borough.  The  same  year,  he  also  commenced  doctor  in  di-  -i 
vinity.  In  i^52y  K.  Edward  VI.  granted  hinri  a  pre  -^ 
bend  in  the  church  of  Carlisle.  At  the  time  of  that  g< 
king's  deqease,  in  15£3|  Pr  Sandys  was  vice-chance]l( 
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^f  Cambridge.     Having  early  embraced  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, he  zealously  joined  with  those  who  were  for  setting 
the  lady  Jane  Gray  on  the  throne.     John  Dudley,  duke  of 
Northumberland,comingto  Cambridge,in  his  march  against 
the  princess  Mary,  required  the  doctor  to  set  forth  the 
lady  Jane's  title  in  a  sermon  the  next   day  before  the  uni- 
versity.    He  obeyed  *  j  and  preached  in  so  pathetic  a  man- 
ner as  drew  many  tears  from  the  audience  \  and  he  gave  a 
copy  of  his  sermon  to  be  printed.     But  he  expressed  him- 
self with  so  much  prudence,  and  moderation,  as  abun- 
dantly satisfied  the  duke  ;  and   yet  did   not  Violently  ex- 
asperate the  opposite  party.     The  unsteady  duke  sent  for 
him,  about  t^^o  days  after,  to  proclaim  Q    Mary,  which, 
he  refused  ;  whereupon  he  was  deprived  of  his  office  of 
vice-chancellor  and  preferments,  and  conveyed  prispner 
to  the  Tower  of  London.     In  this  place  he  was  the  means 
of  converting  his  keeper,  a  bitter  papist,  to  the  truth,  and 
chiefly  by  means  of   his  mild    and  gentle    deportment. 
Sandys  knew,  that  religion  was  not  to  be  established  by 
human  fury,  or  by  any  arts  of  malice  and  wickedness. 
Having  remained  there  twenty*nine  weeks,  he  was  sent 
to  the  Marshalsea,  on  Wyat's  insurrection  j  who,  at  his 
coming  to  Southwark,  invited  the  doctor  to  come  and 
gave  him  his  company  and  advice ;  but  he  prudently  ex- 
cused himself. 


*  Thi  warning  was  fliort  for  fuch  an  auditory,  yet  he  did  not  refufei 
but  went  into  his  chamber,  and  fo  to  bed.  He  rofe  at  three  of  the  clock 
the  next  murnine,  took  his  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  earneflly  prayed  to  God, 
that  it  might  fall  open  where  a  moft  fit  text  (hould  he  for  him  to  treat  of. 
The  Bible  fell  open  upon  the  firft  chapter  of  Jo(hua,  whtre  he  found  a 
text  for  that  time  the  moil  convrnitnt  he  could  have  chofcn,  r'lz.  vcr.  16> 
17,  1 8.  '  I'he  duke,  with  the  reft  of  the  nobility,  required  Dr  Sandyi 
to  put  his  fermon  in  writing,  and  appointed  Mr  Leaver  lo  g^o  to  London, 
and  get  it  printed.  Dr  Sandys  required  one  day  and  a  half  for  writing  ir, 
aiid  at  the  day  appointed  Mr  Leaver  came  ready  booted  to  receive  it  of 
him.  As  he  was  delivering  it,  one  of  the  beadles  came  weeping,  and  pray- 
ed him  to  Ihift  for  himfelf,  the  duke  being  retired,  and  Q.  Mary  proclaim- 
ed. Dr  Sandys  fbewcd  no  conc:;rn  at  what  was  faid,  but  delivered  the 
iermon  written.  The  duke  of  Northumberland'  that  night  fcnt  for  Dr 
Saodys,  to  proclaim  Q.  Mary  in  the  market-place  at  Cambridge,  and  told 
him  (he  was  a  merciful  woman,  and  that  he  had  fent  to  know  her  pleafurc, 
and  looked  for  a  general  pardon,  'rhe  dodlor  replied,  "  My  lite  is  not 
»*  dear  unto  me,  neither  have  I  faid  or  done  any  thing  that  urged  my  con- 
«  fciencs  ;  for  what  I  have  fpokeo  of  the  ftate,  I  have  riflrudions  wai- 
«•  ranted  by  the  fubfcriptions  of  fixteen  counfcllors;  neither  yet  have  i 
«  fpoke  further  than  the  word  of  God  and  the  laws  of  the  realm 
«  do  warrant  me  :  come  of  mc  what  God  will ;  but  be  you  aifured,  you 
*»  fliall  never  efcape  death,  for  if  (he  (hould  favc  you,  they  th.it  n6w  rule- 
*«  w'll  kill  you." 
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After  he  had  been  nine  weeks  prisoner  in  the  Matshat"- 
sea,  lie  was  set  at  liberty,  by  the  mediation  of  Sir  Thomas 
Holcroft,  the  night-marbhall.  But  some  whisperors  sug- 
gesting to  bishop  Gardiner,  that  he  was  the  greatest  here- 
tic in  England,  and  one,  who,  of  all  others,  had  most  cor- 
rupted the  university  oi  Cambridge,  Gardiner  ordered  strict 
search  to  be  made  for  him.  He  was  however  so  happy 
as  to  escape  out  of  England,  and  in  '.ay,  1554,  arrived  at 
Antwerp.  But  he  had  not  been  there  many  hours,  when 
receiving  information  that  K.  Philip  had  ordered  search  tof 
be'  made  for  him,  he  hasted  away  to  Augsburg  $  and  after 
staving  there  fourteen  days,  he  went  to  Strasburg,  where  hf 
fixed  his  abode.  His  wife  came  thcTe  to  him,  but  he  hacf 
the  mislortune  to  Icse  her,  and  one  '.  hild. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1 558,  he  took  a  journey  to    ] 
Zurich,  and  lodged   five   weeks  in  Peter  Martyr's  house* 
Receiving  there  the  agreeable  news  of  bloody  Q.   Mary'v 
death,  he  vvent  back  to  Strasburg,  and  thence  to  England} 
where  he  arrived  January  13,    1558.     In   March   follow- 
ing, he  was  app(Mnted,  by  O    Elizabeth  and  her  councily 
one  ot  tli'j  nine  Protestant  divines,  who  were  to  bold  a 
disputation  against  so  many  of  the  Romish  persuasion,  be- 
fore both  houses  of  parliament  at  Westminbter.     Also  he 
was  one  of  tiie  commissioners   for  preparing  a  form  of 
prayer,  or  liturgy,  to  be  laid  before  the   parliament,  and 
foi  dcliberatioi;  on  other  matters  for  the  Reformation  of 
the  church.     And  being  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Protestant  divines,  v/ho  were  fittest  to  fill  up  the 
sees  v.iCcint  by  the  deprivation  of  the  popish  prelates,  he 
was  noil  inatetl  to   t'le  see  oi   Carlisle,   which  he  refused^ 
but  accepted  of  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  v.!cant  by  th^ 
deprivation  of  Richard  Pates.     He  was  consecrated  De- 
cember 21,  1559.     We   are  told,  that  he  alienated  goo 
part  of  the  r(?venues  of  this  see  •,  and  he  had  a  long  co; 
troversy  with  Sir  John  bourn  of  Worcester,  which  grew 
such  a  height,  that  bishop  Sandys  was  forced  to  vindica 
his  own   life  and  innocency,  unhandsomely  traduced 
Sir  John,  in  an  information,  or  declaration  of  his  to 
privy-council.     With  respect  to  the  alienation,  he 
all  the  other  bishops  were  more  or  les»  compelled  to  do 
by  the  court,  which  was  inordinately  rapacious  after  tli^ 
goods  of  the  church.     How  resolutely  averse  he  was   to 
these  sacrileges,  may  be  seen  in  Strype's  life  of  archbishoj) 
Whit^ift,  p.  286.  to  which  we  refer  the  more  curious 
Reader.     Moreover,  we  are  told,  that  he  would  not  suflFer    \ 
Papists  to  remain  in  his  diocese  :  And  herein  he  was  so 
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%|mic9t^  that  he  would  not  be  persuaded  to  give  them  a 
toleration^  by  any  prayers  or  intercessions  made  to  him  in 
^heir  behalf.     He  appears  indeed  to  have  been  of  a  severe 
disposition  ;  for,  in  some  of  his  first  visitations,  he  depriv- 
ed clergymen,  which  occasioned  warm   and  expostulating 
letters  between  him  and  archbishop  Parker. 

Being  a  man  well  skilled  in  the  original  languages,  as 
well  as  an  excellent  preacher,  he  was,  about  the  year 
1565,  one  of  the  bishops  appointed  to  make  a  new  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible :  And  the  portions  thereof  which  fell  to 
his  share,  were  the  first  and  second  books  of  Kings,  and 
the  first  and  second  of  Chronicles.  Upoa  the  translation 
of  Dr  Edmund  Grindal  from  the  see  of  London  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York>  in  1570,  bishop  Sandys  was  pitched 
upon  by  the  queen  to  succeed  him  at  London.  He  eai:-*. 
nestly  excused  himself  a  while,  but  accepted  of  it  at  last. 
In  1571,  he  was  ordered  by  the  queen  to  assist  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  the  ecclesiastical  commission  both 
against  Papists  and  Puritans.  He  proceeded  against  them 
with  vigour  and  severity,  and  advised  that  a  national  coun- 
cil should  be  held  to  suppress  them  :  All  which  exposed 
him  to  the  censures  and  invectives :  and  in  the  libels 
occasioned  him  to  be  much  aspersed,  to  the  blotting  of 
his  good  hame,  and  the  endangering  of  his  credit  and  re- 
putation in  his  ministry.  He  complained  of  it  therefore 
to  the  queen*s  chief  officers,  and  desired  that  those  slan- 
derers might  be  brought  before  the  temporal  magistrate, 
the  council,  or  the  star-chamber.  We  find  also,  that  he 
claimed  to  be  superintendant  of  the  Dutch  church  in  Lon- 
don, 9S  his  predecessor  bishop  Grindal  wars  ;  which  occa- 
sioned somie  uneasiness  between  him  and  that  congregation. 
In  1576,  he  was  translated  td  the  archbishopric  of  York  j 
and,  no  sooner  was  he  possessed  of  it,  but  he  had  like  to 
k>se  his  manor  and  palace  of  Bishop's  Thorp,  under  pre- 
tence that  it  was  fit  for  the  use  of  the  president  of  the 
council  in  the  North.  But  the  archbishop  stood  resolute, 
and  would  not  patt  with  it  upon  any  account.  His  suc- 
cessor in  the  see  of  London,  bishop  Aylmer,  gave  him  aKso 
some  trouble  about  the  rents  of  that  bishopric,  and  dila- 
pidations. He  visited  his  province  in  1577,  but  was  re-* 
fused  admittance  in  the  church  of  Durham,  by  William 
Wittmgham  the  dean,  who  had  no  regular  orders,  as  hav- 
ing received  them  at  Geneva  ;  and  some  of  the  prebenda- 
ries ;  the  see  being  then  void :  And  so  high  did  ilie  con- 
test grow,  that  the  bishop  proceeded  to  excommunication. 
This  affair  lasted  till  the  year  1578.     With  his  own  deari 
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at  York,  Dr  Matthew  Hiitton,  he  likewise  had  great  ai\^ 
uneasy  disputes.     He  made   it  a   rule,  not  to  grant  the 
advowson,  or  promise  of  any  preferment  in  his  gift,  be- 
fore it  actually  became  void,  nor  ever  to  take  a  resigna- 
tion.    Not  only  in  his  own  diocese,  but  even  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  he  was  very  diligent  and  active  ia 
findinpj  out  Papibts,  and  defeating  theiT  j>€rnicious  deiigns. 
In  May  1582^  as  he  was  visiting  his  dioces*^,  the  most 
audacious  attempt  that  malice  and  revenge  could  possibly 
suggest,  was  mide,  to  ruin  at  once  his  reputation  ;  name- 
ly, by  an  inn-kreper's  wife  at  Doncaster  getting  into  bed 
to  him  ;  through  the  contrivance  of  Sir  Robert  Stapleion^ 
and  other  wicked  persons.     The  ^i round  and  reason  of  i^ 
was,  that  Sir  Robert  Wanted  to  c<  mpel  the  archbishop  tea 
granr  l-im  iin  advantageous  lease  ot   his  manors  of  Soutk.- 
woll  nnd  Scrooby.    And  he  even  procured  the  queen  to  so- 
licit him  to  do  it ;  but  all  in  vain.    The  same  attempt  was 
repeated  in   1587,  ii*   the  eurl  of  Leicester's  behalf ;  and 
likewise  without  success.     Endeavours  also  were  used,  in 
1  .)88,  to  get  from  him  his  archiepiscopal  house,  in  Lon- 
don ;  which,  however,  he  would  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
part  wffh.     In  his  time  usiiry  was  so  exorbitant,  that  it 
ar.ounted  to  cent  per  cent.      He  endeavoured  to  restrain 
it,  hy  prcrching,  and  by  bringing  the  offenders  into  the 
ecclesiastical  commission,   but  met  with  great  opposition. 
After  a  life  full  of  troubles  and  contention,  owing  prin- 
cipally tv  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  our  learned  primate 
left  this  world  on  the   tenth  of  July,   1558,   in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  collegiate 
church  of  Southwell,  where  a  monument  is  erected  to  hi» 
memory.     He  was  twice  married  ;  first,  to  a  daughter  o£ 
Mr  Sandt'S  of  Essex,  a  gentlewoman  beautiful  both  in 
body  and  mind,  which  died  sat  Strasburg  of  a  consump- 
tion :  Secondly,  lo  Cicely,  sister  to  Sir  Thomas  Wilfordof 
Ilartridge  in  Kent,  by  whom  he  had  seven  sons,  and  two 
daughters.     She  lived  till  the  year   1610.     From  Sir  Sa- 
muel, tlie  eldest  son,  is  descended  the  present  loid  Sandys. 
IJis  WowKs.     Several  of  his  letters,  and  other  papers, 
are  inserted  in  Strype^s  Annals  ;  in  his  Life  of  archbishop 
Parker  ;■  and  in  his  Life  of  archbishop  Whitgift  •,  likewise 
in  bishop  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation :  And  in   ; 

other  places In  1616,  two-and-twenty  of  his  sermons  j 

were  collected  together,  and  printed  at  London,  in  a  small   j 
4to  with  this  title  :  «  Sermons  of  the  most  Reverend  Fa- 
ther in  GOD,  Edwin  Archbishop  of  Yorke,  Primat  and 
Metropolitane  of  England.    Some  whereof  were  preadbed 
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m  the  parts  beyond  the  seas,  in  the  tune  of  his  exile,  in 
the  raigne  of  Queene  Marie.    Tlie  residue,  in  such  places 
of  preferment  as  he  enjoyed  under  her  late  Majestie,  Queene 
Elizabeth,  of  famous  memorie :  viz.  He  was  in  Anno  D. 
1559,  first  consecrated  Bishop  of  Worcester;  and  thence 
'       translated  to  London  in  Anno  D.  1570,  and  then  removed 
to  York  in  Anno  D.  1576,     With  a  Preface  to  the  Chris-^ 
tian  Readers  of  their  vse  and  benefit ;  by  a  most  reuerend 
Father  now  living."   Two  of  them  were  preached  at  Stras- 
burg  ;  four  before  the  queen  ;  one  before  the  parliament ; 
five  at  York  j  and  most  of  the  rest  at  Paul's  Cross.     His 
style  is  good,  much  superior  to  the  generality  of  the  wa- 
ters of  those  times.     He  also  published,  A  Relation  of  a 
Journey  begun  An.    Dom     1610    or   his  Travels, to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  other   places ;   adorned  with  cuts,  taken 
mostly  from  the  Devotisshno  Viagio  di  Zullardo.     Roma, 
1587,  4to, 


WILLIAM    FULKF,   D.  D. 


'T^HIS  very  eminent  and  learned  divine  of  the  Church 
-*-       of  England  was  born,  and  received  the  first  part  of 
his  education  in  London.     He  was  a  youth  of  great  parts 
and  spirit ;  and  it  is  reported  of  him,   that  having  a  lite-p 
rary  contest  with  the  famous  Edward  Campian,  while  he 
was  at  school/  and  losing  the  silver  pen  whieh  was  pro- 
posed to  the  victor,  he  was  seized  with  grief  and  anger, 
to  the  highest  degree  imaginable.     Afterwards  he  was  sent 
to  St  John's-college  in  Cambridge,  in  the  year   1 555,  of 
which  he  was  chosen  fellow  in  the  year  L564'.     He  had 
spent  six  years  of  this  interval,  in  the  study  of  the  law  at 
Clifford's-inn,  agreeable  to  his  father's  humour  and  incli- 
nation ;  who  was  so  offended  at  his  returning  to  college, 
that  he  refused  to  grant  him  any  supplies,  although  he 
was  very  rich.     Fulke,  however,  easily  made  his  way,  by 
his    parts  and  learning.     He  applied  himself  to  mathe- 
matics ;  to  languages,  the  oriental  in  particular ;  to  divi- 
nity :   And  he  became  eminent,  and  published   books  in 
them  all.     In  process  of  time,  he  was  suspected  of  puri- 
tanisni,  with  which  he  was  supposed   to  be   infected   by 
Cartwright,  the  divinity  professor,  and  his  intimate  friend  : 

3  An4 
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And  on  this  account  was  expelled  his  college.     He  took 
h>elgings  in  the  town,  and  maintained  himself  for  some 
time  by  reading  lectures.    The  earl  of  Leicester,  labouring 
at  that  time  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  eminent  divines 
of   all   denominations   and    principles,   as  thinking  they 
would  be  his  best  support  in  time  of  need,  took  Fulke 
under  his  patronage ;,  and  in  the  year  1571,  presented  him 
to  the  living  of  Warley,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  two 
years  after  to  that  of  Didington  in  Suffolk,     Soon  after, 
the  earl  sent  him  to  Cambridge  with  a  mandamus  for  his 
doctor  of  divinity's  degree,  in  order  to  qualify  him  to 
attend,  as  he  afterwards  did,  an  ambassador  into  France. 
Upon  his  return,  he  was  made  master  of  Pembroke-hall, 
and  Margaret  professor  of  divinity,  in  Cambridge;  and, 
in  possession  of  these  preferments,  he  died  in  August,  1589, 
and  was  buried  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  that  month  at  hia 
rectory  at  Didington.     He  had  a  wife  and  family. 

His  WoKKs  are  very  numerous  •,  written  in  Latin  and 
English  ;  levelled  chiefly  against  the  Papists  ;  and  dedicated 
several  of  them  to  Q  Elizabeth  and  the  earl  of  Leicester. 
The  most  considerable  of  them  is  his  "  Confutation  of  the 
Rhemish  Testament,"  printed  in  1580,  and  reprinted  in 
1  GO  1 .  The  occasion  was  as  follows :  The  Engligh  Papistsin 
the  seminary  at  Rheims,  perceiying,  as  Fuller  observes  in 
his  book  entitled,  *  The  English  Worthies,'  that  they  could 
no  longer  «  blindfold  their  laity  from  the  scriptures,  resolved 

*  to  fit  them  with  false  spectacles ;  and  set  forth  the  Rhc- 

*  mish  translation,'  in  opposition  to  the  Protestant  ver- 
sions. No  man  fitter,  says  a  late  eminent  historian,  in 
point  either  of  learning  or  of  grace,  to  stand  forth  in  the 
name  of  the  church  of  England,  than  Dr  Fulke,  master 
of  Pembroke  hall,  and  Margaret,  professor  of  divinity  in 
Cambridge.  He  accordingly  undertook,  and  successively 
accomplished,  an  entire  refutation  of  the  popish  version 
and  commentary.  It  is  entitled,  "  The  Text  of  the  New 
"  Testament  of  Jesus  Christ,  translated  out  of  the  vulgar 
"  Latin  by  the  Papists  of  the  traiterous  Seminarie  Rhemes  : 
"  With  Arguments  of  Books,  Chapters,  and  Annotan 
«  tions,  pretending  to  discover  the  Corruptions  of  divers 
f«  Translations,  and  to  clear  the  Controversies  of  those 
"  Days.  Whereunto  is  added  the  Translation  out  of  the 
"  Original  Greek,  commonly  used  in  the  Church  of  £ng« 
"  land :  With  a  Confutation  of  all  such  Arguments, 
f«  Glosses,  and  Annotations,  as  containe  manifest  Im- 
«  pietie  of  Heresie,  Treason,  and  Slander  against  the 
^<  Catholicke   Church   of  God,   and  the  true  Teachera 

«<  thereof. 
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**  thereof,  er  the  Translations  used   in   tlic  Church  of 
**  E'lgland."      The  whole   Worke,  perused  and' enl.-.rg'.^d 
*•  in  divers  places  by  the  Author's  ownc  llufui  before  his 
**  death ;   witli  sundry  Qui)tations  and  Authorities  (uit  of 
*•  Holy    Scriptures,    Councils,    Fathers,    and    History : 
**  Morj  aiv.ply  than  in  tlie  former  Edition." — This  Work 
Was  published   again   in    1617,  and   l()t53,   in  folio,  as  it 
Was  before.     It  is  one  of  tI\ose,  which  the  Author  dedi- 
cated to  the  queen.     The  late  great  and  good  Mr  Hervey 
(though  he  was,  sometimes,  rather  too  candid  and  indis- 
criminate, in  his  public  recommendation  of  books)  passed 
a  very  just  encomium  on  Dr  Fulke's  noble  performance  ; 
^vhlch  he  stiles,  a  <  valuable  piece  of  ancient  Controversy 

*  and  Criticism,  full  of    sound  Divinity,  wighty   Argu- 

*  ments,  and  tmportttnt  Observations.'     Addi  ig,  <  Would 

*  the  young  Student  be  taught  to  discover  the  very  >  inews 

*  of  popery,  and  be  enabled  to  give  an  effectual  blow  to 

*  that  complication  of  errors,  I  scarce  know  a  treatise  bet* 
<  tcr  calculated  for  the  purpose.' 


I 


JEROM    ZANCHIUF. 

T  has  been  asserted,  that  this  great  divine  was  bom  at 
AlzanOf  a  town  of  Italy,  situated  in  the  valley  of  Serf, 
or  Serio.  But  tlie  learned  John  Sturmius,  who  was  not 
only  Zanchius's  contemporary,  but  one  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends,  expressly  affirms,  in  a  speech  delivered  on  a 
public  and  important  occasion,  that  he  vwis  nobill  nritus  fa- 
wi/iu  Berg»mi  s  born  of  an  illustrious  fanvdy,  at  Bergamo, 
the  capital  of  a  little  provi.ice,  in  the  North- West  of 
Italy  *,  mciently,  a  part  of  Gallia  Cispadana  ;  hut,  in  the 
year  1 1-2 S,  made  a  pnrcel  of  the  Venetian  territory  ;  as  it 
^till  continues.  I  look  upon  Sturmius't-  testimony,  as  de- 
cisive :  It  being  hardly  credible  that  he  could  mistake  the 
native  place  of  a  colleague,  whom  he  so  highly  valued, 
who  was  living  at  the  very  time,  and  with  whom  he  had 
opp(^rtunity  of  conversing  daily.  Sturmius  adds,  that 
there  was  then  rem  lining,  at  Bergamo,  a  fortress  built 
(prc'oably  by  sonif  of  Zanchius's  ancestors,)  known  by  the 
tin  me  of  the  Zanchian  Tower. 

4'  lu 
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In  this  city  was  -pur  author  born,  February  2,  151(f, 
At  tlie  time  of  his  birth,  part  ot  the  public  service  then 
poruu-ming  was,  a  li^ht  to  llghtai  the  Gcnt'tles^  &c.  And, 
by  (JOD's  good  providence,  the  Reformation  broke  forth, 
the  very  next  year,  in  Germany,  under  the  auspices  of 
ijutlicr;  and  began  to  spread  far  and  wide. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  Zanchi\is  lo&t  his  father^ 
who  died  of  the  plague,  A.  D,  1528.  His  mother  sur- 
vived her  husband  but  three  years.  Deprived  thus  of 
both  his  parents,  Zanchius  resolved  on  a  monastic  life : 
And  acqordingly  joined  himself  to  a  society  of  Canons  Re- 
gular. "He  did  this,  partly  to  improve  himself  in  literaT 
turc,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  being  with  some  of  his  re- 
lations, who  had  before  entered  themselves  of  that  house, 
Here  he  continued  nineteen  years ;  chiefly  devoting  his^ 
studies  to  Aristotle,  the  languages,  and  school-divinity. 

If  was  his  happiness  to  become  acquainted,  very  early 
in  life,  with  Celsus  Maximinian,  count  of  Martinen- 
go  :  Who,  from  being,  like  Zanchius,  a  bigoted  Papist, 
by  education  ;  became,  afterwards,  a  burning  and  shin- 
in-r  light  in  the  Reformed  cl^urch.  Of  our  Author's. 
intimacy  with  this  excellent  nobleman,  and  its  blessed 
effects,  hiniself  gives  us  the  following  account :  "  \ 
"  left  Italy  for  the  gospel's  sake;  to  which  I  was  not 
'*  a  little  animated,  by  the  example  of  count  Maximinian, 
**  a  learned  and  pious  personage,  and  my  mo$t  dear  bro- 
*«  ther  in  the  Lord.  We  had  lived  together,  unfder  one 
<*  rocjf,  ?.nd  in  a  state  of  the  strictest  religious  friendship, 
^*  lor  the  greater  part  of  sixteen  years  \  being,  both  of 
**  us,  canonti  regular ',  of  nearly  the  same  age  and  stand- 
"  ing  ;  unisons  in  temper  and  disposition  \  pursuing  th^ 
"  same  course  cf  studies  ;  and,  which  was  better  stdl, 
«'  joint  hearers  ot  Peter  Martyr,  wlien  that  apostolic  map 
"  publicly  expounded  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
"  and  gave  private  lectures  on  the  Psalms  to  us  his 
<«  nSonks."  From  tbis  memorable  period  we  are,  evi- 
dently, to  date  the  ix?va  of  l^anchius's  awakening  to  a  true 
sight  and  experimental  sensp  of  diving  things.  His  friend 
tlie  count,  and  the  learned  Tremellius,  were  also  convert- 
ed, about  the  same  tinic,  under  the  ministry  of  Martyr. 

This  happy  change  being  effected,  our  Author's  sti^- 
dies  began  to  run  in  a  new  channel.  '*  The  count  (bays 
"  he)  and  n^yself  betook  ourselves  to  a  diligent  reading  of 
<^  the  holy  sciiptnres  :  To  which  we  joined  a  perusal  of  th^ 
-.<  best  of  thp  fathers,  and  particularly  St  Austin.  For  some 

"  year^ 
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^  years,  we  went  on  thus  in  private  ;  and,  in  public,  we 
*<  preached  the  gospel,  as  far  as  we  were  able,  in  its  pur 
^*  riry.  The  count,  whose  gifts  and  graces  were  abun- 
*<  dantly  superior  to  mine,  preached  with  much  greater 
*«  enlargement  of  spirit,  and  freedom  of  utterance,  than  I 
^<  could  ever  pretend  to  :  It  was,  therefore,  no  wonder 
*<  that  he  found  himself  constrained  to  fly  his  country 
«<  before  I  was.  The  territory  of  the  Grisons  was  his  im- 
f<  mediate  place  of  retreat ;  From  whence  removing  soon 
<<  after,  he  settled  at  Geneva  ;  where  he  commenced  the 
«  first  pastor  of  the  Protestant  Italian  church  in  that 
f<  city.  Having  faithfully  executed  this  sacred  office, 
<<  for  some  years,  he  at  length  comfortably  fell  asleep  ih 
<<  Christ,"  A.  D.  1558,  after  having,  on  his  deathbed, 
commended  the  oversight  of  his  flock  to  the  great  Calvin* 

It  was  in  the  year  i  550,  that  Peter  Martyr  himself  was 
obliged  to  quit  Italy,  where  he  could  no  longer  preach, 
nor  even  stay,  with  safety.  Toward  ihe  latter  end  of  the 
same  year,  eighteen  of  his  disciples  were  forced  to  follow 
their  master  from  their  native  land  ;  of  which  number 
Zanchius  was  one.  Being  thus  a  refugee,  or,  as  himself 
used  to  express  it,  "  delivered  from  his  Babylonish  cap-r 
<<  tivity  '"  he  weut  jnto  Griiiony,  where  he  continued  up-f 
wards  of  eight  months  j  and  then  to  Geneva,  where,  after 
a  stay  of  near  a  twelvemonth,  he  received  an  invitation 
^o  England  (upon  the  Recommendation  of  Peter  Martyr, 
then  m  this  kingdom)  to  fill  a  divinity  professorship  here  j 
I  suppose,  at  Oxford,  where  Martyr  had  been  for  some 
time  settled.  Zanchius  embraced  the  offer,  and  began  his 
journey  ;  but  was  detained  on  his  way  by  a  counter  invi- 
tation to  Strasburg,  where  the  divinity  chair  had  been  late- 
ly vacated  by  the  death  of  the  excellent  Caspar  Hedio, 

Zanchius  was  fixed  at  Strasburg,  A.  D.  ^553,  and  taught 
there  almosf  eleven  years  :  But  not  without  some  uneasi- 
ness to  himself,  occasioned  by  the  malicious  opposition 
of  several,  who  persecuted  him  |^or  much  the  same  reason 
that  Cain  hated  righteous  Abel,  1  John  iii,  12.  Matters, 
however,  went  on  tolerably,  during  the  life-time  of  Stur- 
mius ;  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  university,  and 
Zaiichius^s  fast  friend.  At  Strasburg  it  was  that  he  prcr 
sented  the  famous  declaration  of  his  faith  concerning  pre- 
destination, final  perseverance,  and  the  Lord's  supper.  He 
gave  it  to  the  senate  October  22,  1562. 

In  proportion  as  the  old  senators  and  divines  died  off, 
one  by  one,  Zanchius's  situation  at  Strasburg  grew  more 
^nd  more  uncomfortable.     Matters  at  length  came  to  that 

height. 
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height,  that  he  was  required  to  subscribe  to  the  Augsburg 
confession,  on  pain  ot  losing  his  professorship.  T^fter 
mature  deliberation,  he  did  indeed  subscribe }  but  with 
this  declared  restriction,  modi  orthodox}  intelligatur  ;  •<  that 
^  it  should  be  understood  only  in  an  orthodox  sense.'* 
Notwithstanding  the  express  limitation  with  which  he 
fettered  his  subscription,  still  this  great  and  good  man 
seems,  for  peace  sake,  to  have  granted  too  much,  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  Lord's  sup- 
per ;  as  appears  by  the  first  of  the  three  theses,  maintained 
by  him  about  this  time. 

Not  content  with  Zanchius's  concessions,  several  erf  th 
Strasburg  bigots  persisted  in  raising  a  controversial  dust  ;s 
particularly  John  Marbach,  native  oli  Schawben,  or  Swa— — 
bia  :  A  turbulent,  unsteady  theologist ;  pedantic,  and  abu-»- 
sive  \  a  weak,  but  fiery  disputer,  who  delighted  to  live  ii — : 
the  smoke  of  contention  and  virulent  debate.     He  wa^^^ 
among  the  rest  of  his   good  qualities,  excessively  loqua— i 
cious ;  which  made  Luther  say  of  him,  on  a  very  publicr 
occasion,    Ori  hujus   Suevi  nunqtmm  aranea  poterunt  telas 
iexere :  « this  talkative  Swabian  need  not  be  ^raid  of  spi- 

*  ders  5  for  he  keeps  his  lips  in  such  constant  motion,  that 

*  no  spider  will  ever  be  able  to  weave  a  cobweb  on  his 

*  mouth.'  His  opponents  tendered  accusations  against  . 
him,  of  errors  in  point  of  doctrine ;  particularly  for  his 
supposed  heterodoxy  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Lord's 
supper;  his  denial  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  natural 
body,  and  his  protesting  against  the  lawfulness  of  images, 
iScc.  Nay,  they  even  lyent  so  far,  as  to  charge  him  with 
unsound  opinions  concerning  predestir\ation  and  the  per- 
severance of  the  truly  regenerate :  So  early  did  some  of 
Luther's  pretended  disciples,  after  the  death  of  that  glo- 
rious Reformer  (and  he  had  not  been  dead  at  this  time 
above  fifteen  years)  begin  to  fall  off  from  the  doctrines  ho 
taught,  though  they  still  had  the  effrontery  to  call  them<% 
selves  by  his  name  \ 

A  grand  occasion  of  this  diss^ntion,  was  a  book  con-, 
cerning  the  eucharist,  and  in  a  defence  of  consubstantia^ 
tion,  written  by  one  Heshusius  ;  a  fierce,  invidious  preach- 
er, who  lavished  the  opprobrious  names  of  heretic  and 
atheist  on  all,  without  distinction,  whose  religious  system 
went  an  hair's  breadth  above  or  below  his  own  standard. 
In  his  preface,  he  grossly  reflected  on  the  elector  palatine, 
(Frederic  III.)  Peter  Martyr,  Bullinger,  Calvin,  Zuinglius, 
Occolampadius,  and  other  great  divines  of.  that  age.  Zan* 
chius,  in  mere  respect  to  these  yenerable  names,  did,  in 

qon- 
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concert  with  the  learned  Sturmius,  prevail  with  the  ma* 
gistrates  of  Strasburg  to  prohibit  the  impression.     Mr 
Hoyle  is  so  candid  as  to  acknowledge^  that  *  Zanchius 
<  caused  this  book  to  be  suppressed,  not  on  account  of 
'  its   doctrine,    which  he  left  to  the  judgment   of  the 
^  church  \  but  for  the  calumnies  of  the  preface.'     Zan- 
chius was  a  zealous  friend  to  religious  liberty.     He  had 
too  great  a  share  of  good  sense  and  real  religion,  to  pur- 
sue any  measures, '  which  simply  tended  either  to  restraia 
9rxien  from  declaring  their  principles  with  safety,  or  to 
shackle  the  human  mind  in  its  enquiries  after  truth.     But 
lie  ardently  wished  to  see  the  contending  parties  of  every 
^denomination,  carry  on  their  debates  with  Christian  meek- 
ness, modesty,  and  benevolence  :  And,  where  these  ami-^ 
able  ingredients  were  wanting,  he  looked  upon  disputa- 
tion as  a  malignant  fever,  endangering  the  health,  peace, 
and  safety  of  the  church.     When  candour  is  lost,  truth  is 
irarely  found. 

Notwithstanding  the  precautions  taken  by  the  magis- 
trates, Heshusius  3  incendiary  piece  stole  through  the  press: 
And  Zanchius*s  efforts,  to  stifle  its  publication,  were  looked 
upon,  by  the  author's  party,  as  an  injury  never  to  be  for* 
given.     They  left  no  methods   unessayed,  to  remove  him 
from  his  pr  »fessorship.     Many  compromising  expedients 
were  proposed,  by  the  moderate  of  both  parties.     The 
chapter  of  St  Thomas  (of  which  Zanchius  himself  was  a 
Canon)  met,  to  consider  what  course  should  be  pursued. 
By  them,  it  was  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  thirteen. 
Zanchius  offered  to  debate  the  agitated  points,  in  a  friendly 
and  peaceable  manner,  with  his  opponents  :  Which  offer 
not  being  accepted,  he  made  several  journies  to  other 
churches  and  universities  in  different  parts  of  Germany ; 
and  requested  their  opinions ;    Wl  ich  he  brought  with 
him  in  writing.     Things,  however,  could  not  be  settled, 
till  the  senate  of  Strasburg  convened  an  assembly,  from 
other  districts,  consisting  partly  of  divines,  and  partly  of 
persons  learned  in  the  laws.     These  referees,  after  hear^ 
ing  both  sides,  recurred  to  the  old  fruitless  expedient,  of 
;igreeing  on  certain  articles,  to  which  they  advised  each 
party  to  subscribe.     Zanchius,  desirous  of  laying  the  un- 
christian heats,  and,  at  the  same  time,  no  less  determined 
to  preserve  integrity  and  a  good  conscience ;  subscribed 
in  these  cautious  terms :  Hafjc  doctrine  formulam  ut  piam 
agnoscoy  ita  etiam  recipio :  <<  I  acknowledge  this  summary 
««  of  doctrine  to  be  pious,    and  so  I  admit  it."     This 
^QOde^cension  on  Zaiichiu^s's  part,  was  not  followed  by 

those 
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those  peaceful  effects,  which  were  expected.  The  peace 
was  too  loosely  patched  up,  to  be  of  any  long  duration, 
His  adversaries  began  to  worry  him  afresh ;  and,  just  as 
measures  wore  bringing  on  the. carpet,  for  a  new  and  more 
lasting  compromise,  our  divines  received  an  invitation  to 
the  cliurch  of  Chiavenna,  situate  on  the  borders  of  ItaJy^ 
and  in  the  territory  of  the  Grisons. 

Augustine  Mainard,  pastor  of  that  place,  was  lately  dead; 
and  a  messenger  arrived,  to  let  Zanchius  know  that  he 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  Having  very  slender  prospect 
of.  peace  at  Strasburg,  he  obtained  the  consent  of  the  se- 
nate to  resign  his  canonry  of  St  Thomas,  and  professor-^ 
ship  of  divinity.  Whilst  the  above  debates  were  depend- 
ing, he  had  received  separate  invitations  to  Zurich,  Geneva, 
Leyden,  Heidelberg,  Marpurg,  and  Lausanne  :  But,  till  he 
had  seen  the  result  of  things  at  Strasburg,  he  did  not  judge 
any  of  these  calls  sufficiently  providential  to  determine  his 
removal. 

He  left  Strasburgh  in  November,  1563,  and  entered  on 
his  pastoral  charge  at  Chiavenna,  the  beginning  of  January 
following.  But  he  had  not  long  been  there,  before  the 
town  wa3  visited  by  a  dismal  pestilence,  which,  within 
the  space  of  seven  months,  carried  off  twelve  hundred  of 
the  inhabitants.  Zanchius,  however,  continued  to  exercise 
his  ministry,  as  long  as  thert  was  an  assembly  to  preach 
to.  At  length,  the  fir  greater  part  of  the  towns-men 
being  swept  away,  he  retreated  for  a  while,  with  his  fa- 
mily, to  an  adjoining  mountain.  His  own  account  is 
this  (tom.  vii.  part  1.  col.  36,  37.)  «  Mainard,  my  pious 
<«  predecessor,  had  often  foretold  the  calamity,  with  which 
«  the  town  of  Chiavenna  has  been  since  visited.  *•  All  the 
<<  inhabitants  have  been  too  well  convinced,  tfiat  that  holv 
"  man  of  GOD  did  not  prophesy  at  random .-r-Whe^i 
«  the  plague  actually  began  to  make  havock,  I  enforced 
«  repentance  and  faith,  whi\e  I  had  a  place  to  preach  in, 
<«  or  any  congregation  to  hear. —  Many  being  dead,  and 
<«  others  havihg  fled  the  town  (like  ship- wrecked  mari- 
"  ncrs,  who,  to  avoid  instant  destruction,  make  toward 
«'  what  coast  they  can;)  but  very  few  remained:  Aod, 
'«  of  these  remaining  few,  some  were  almost  terrified  to 
♦<  death,  others  were  solely  employed  in  taking  care  of  the 
"  sick,  and  others  in  guarding  the  walls. — ^They  con- 
<<  curred*in  advising  me  to  consult  my  own  safety,  by 
<<  withdrawing,  for  a  time,  till  the  indignation  should 
<«  be  overpast.  I  betook  myself,  therefore,  with  all  my 
\^  family,  to  an  high  mountain,  i)ot  a  vast  way  from  the 
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*<  town,  yet  remote  from  human  converse,  and  peculiarly 
<<  formed  for  coijtemplation  and  unmolested  retirement. 
<<  Here  we  led  a  solitary  life  for  three  months  and  a 
««  half.  I  devoted  my  time,  chiefly  to  meditation  and 
«^  writing  ;  to  prayer,  and  reading  the  sctiptures.  I  never 
<<  was  happier  in  my  own  soul,  nor  enjoyed  a  better  share 
«  of  health."  Afterwards,  the  plague  beginning  to  abate, 
he  quitted  his  retreat,  and  resumed  the  public  exercise  of 
his  function. 

After  four  years  continuance  at  Ghiavenna,  Frederic  IIL 
elector  palatine,  prevailed  with  him  to  accept  a  divinity 
professorship,  in  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  upon  the 
decease  of  the  famous  Zachary  Ursin.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1568,  Zanchius  entered  on  his  new  situation  ^ 
and,  shortly  after,  opened  the  chair,  with  an  admirable 
oration,  De  conservando  in  ecclesid  puto  pur 6  verbo  Deu  In 
the  same  year,  he  received  his  doctor's  degree :  The  elec- 
tor palatine,  arid  his  son,  prince  Casimir,  honouring  the 
ceremony  with  their  presence. 

He  had  not  been  long  settled  in  the  palatinate,  when 
the  elector,  (one  of  the  most  amiable  and  religious  princes 
of  that  age)  strongly  solicited  him  to  confirm  and  eluci- 
date the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  by  writing  a  professed 
treatise  on  that  most  important  subject :  Desiring  him, 
moreover,  to  be  very  particular  and  explicit,  in  canvassing 
the  arguments  made  use  of  by  the  Socinians  5  who  had 
then  fixed  their  head-quarters  in  Poland  and  Transylvania, 
and  were  exhausting  every  artifice  of  sophistry  and  sub- 
terfuge, to  degrade  the  Son  and  Spirit  of  GOD  to  the 
level  of  mere  creatures.  Zanchius  accordingly  employed 
his  leisure  hours  in  obeying  this  pious  command.  His 
masterly  and  elaborate  treatise,  De  Dei  naturd ,-  and  that 
De  tribus  Elokim  una  eodcmque  Jchovd  \  were  written  on 
this  occasion  :  Treatises  fraught  with  the  most  solid  learn- 
ing and  argument ;  breathing,  at  the  same  time,  the  amia- 
ble spirit  of  genuine  candour  and^transparent  piety.  Among 
a  variety  of  interesting  particulars,  he  does  not  omit  to 
inform  his  Readefrs,  that  L^lius  Socinus,  and  otlior  favour- 
ers of  the  Servetian  hypothesis,  had  spared  neither  pains 
nor  art,  to  pervert  his  judgment,  and  win  him  over  to 
their  party  :  But  that,  finding  him  inflexible,  they  had 
broke  off  all  intercourse  with  him -,  and  from  artful  adu- 
lators, commenced  his  determined  enemies.  An  evenc 
this,  which  he  even  looked  upon  as  a  blessing,  and  for 
which  he  conceived  himself  bound  to  render  his  best 
thanks  to  the  supreme  head  of  the  church,  Christ  Jesus. — 
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He  retained  his  professorship  at  Heidelbefg  ten  years  ^ 
when  the  elector  Frederic  being  dead,  he  removed  to  Ncrw- 
stadt,  the  residence  of  prince  John  Casimir,  count  pala^ 
tine.  Here  he  chose  to  fix  his  station  for  the  present,  in 
preference  to  two  invitations  he  had  just  receiTed  ;  6n€f 
from  the  university  of  Leyden,  then  lately  opened ;  the 
other  from  the  Protestant  church  at  Antwerp. — ^The  con- 
duct of  Divine  Providence,  respecting  Zanctuus's  frequent 
removals,  is  very  observable.  He  Was  a  lover  of  peace^ 
and  passionately  fond  of  retirement.  But  he  was  too  bright 
a  luminary  to  be  always  continued  in  one  place.  The 
jpM  (.f  the  earth  must  be  spri  jkied  here  and  there,  in  or- 
der to  be  extensively  useful,  and  to  season  the  church 
throughout.  Hence  GOD's  faithful  ministers,  like  the 
bflicers  in  a  monarch's  army,  are  quartered  in  yarious 
places ;  stationed  and  remanded  hither  and  thither,  as  may 
most  conduce  to  their  Master's  service. 

The  church  of  Newstadt  enjoyed  otir  Author  upwards 
of  seven  years.  Being,  by  that  time,  far  advanced  in  life, 
and  the  infirmities  of  age  coming  on  him  very  fast,  he 
found  liimself  obliged  to  cease  from  that  constant  series  of 
labour  and  in  tenseness  of  application,  which  he  had,  so 
long,  and  so  indefatigably,  undergone.  He  was,  at  his 
own  request,  dismissed,  from  public  service,  at  Newstadti 
by  the  elector  Casimir ;  receiving,  at  the  same  time^ 
substanti.il  marks  of  favour  and  respect  from  that  religious 
and  generous  prince. 

Frcmi  Newstadt,  he  t<?paired,  orice  more,  to  Heidelberg ; 
chieny  with  a  view  to  see  some  of  his  old  friends.  Thi» 
proved  his  last  removal  on  earth  :  For,  shortly  after,  his 
soul,  now  ripe  for  glory,  dropt  the  body,  and  ascended  to 
heaven,  about  six  in  the  morning  of  November  19,  1590, 
in  the  seventy-iifth  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were 
interred  at  Heidelberg,  in  the  college-chapel  of  St  Peter  \ 
where  a  small  monumental  stone  was  set  up  to  bis  me- 
mory, with  this  inscription : 

HIERONYMI  hie  sunt  condlta  ossd  ZANCHII^ 
Itali  ;  exttlantisy  Cn^l^^Ti  amor e^h patrid  : 
Qui  Thechgus  quantus  fnerit  et  Ph'ilosophus^ 
'Ttstantiir  hocy  Libri  editi  ah  lio  plurimi  g 
Testanturhccy  quos  voce  dc^cutt  in  Scholis  ; 
Ou''nue andi-^re  Eum  docentem  ecclesias. 
Nunc  erg^.-y  qunmius  hinc  migrdrit  SpiritUy  « 

Clciro  taint  ti  nobis  remans  it  nomine. 


Dicessit  A.  Mpxc.  Die  19.  Novhnb. 
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Here  Zahchy  rests,  whom  love  of  truth  constram*d 
To  quit  his  own,  and  seek  a  foreign  land. 
How  good  and  great  he  was,  ho-v  form'd  to  shine, 
How  fraught  with  science,  human  and  divine  5 
Sufficient  proof  his  num'rous  writings  give, 
And  those  who  heard  him  teach,  and  saw  him  live. 
Earth  still  enjoys  him,  though  his  soul  is  fled : 
His  name  is  deathless,  though  his  dust  be  dead. 

He  departed  hence  in  the  year  1590,  and  on  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  November. 

One  cannot  help  lamenting,  that  no  more  is  to  be  col- 
lected concerning  this  incomparable  man,  than  a  few  out- 
lines of  his  life  5  comprising  little  else  but  a  dry  detail  of 
dates  and  removals. 

Some  very  old  and  scarce  prints,  struck  from  engrav-*  ' 
ings  on  wood,  represent  him  as  extremely  corpulent,  evert 
to  unwieldiness ;  And  yet,  from   the  astonishing  extentj 
profoundness,   and   exquisite    activity,   of    his    learning, 
judgment,  and  genius,    one   might  well  n'.gh  be  induced 
to  imagine,  that  he  consisted  entirely   of  soul,   without 
any  dead  weight  of  body  at  all.     By  the    favour  of   Dr 
GifFord,  of  the  British  Museum,  we  can  present  our  Read- 
ers with  a  fine  print  taken  from  an  ancient,  and,  we  believe, 
original   painting,     l^ut,  however,  of  his  mind,  his  writ- 
ings present   us   with  the  loveliest  image.     He  seems  to 
have  been  possessed,  in  a  very  superior  degree,   of   those 
graces,  virtues,    and  abilities,  which   ennoble   and   exalt 
human  nature  to  the  highest  elevation  it  is  capable  of  be- 
low.    His  clear  insight  into  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  is 
wonderful ;   especially,    considering  that   the   church  of 
GOD  was    but  just  emerging  from  the  long  and  dismal 
night   of  popish  darkness,  and  himself,  previous  to  his 
conversion,  as  deeply  plunged  in  the  shades  as  any.     It  is 
a  blessing,    which  but  few  are  favoured  with,  to  step,  al- 
most at  once,  out  of  midnight  into  meridian  day.    He  was 
thoroughly  experienced  in  the  divine  life  of  the  soul ;  and 
an   happy   subject  of   that  internal    kingdom   of   GOD, 
which  lies  in  righteousness^  and  peace^  and  joy  in  the  Hcly 
Ghost,     This  enabled  him  to  sustain  that  violerce  of  op- 
posiiion,  which  he    almost    constantly    met  with.     Few 
persons  have,  ordinarily,  borne  a  larger  share  of  the  cross  ; 
and,  perhaps,  none  were  enaV>led  to  sustain  it  better,     in 
him  were  happily  centred  all  the  meek  benevolence  of  cha- 
rity, and  all  the  adamantine  firmness  of  intrepidity  :  Qua  - 
lities,  alas  !  not  constantly  united  in  men  of  orthodoxy  and 
leamingr. 

He 
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He  was  intimately  conversant  with  the  wriungs  of  the! 
fathers,  and  of  the  philosophers  of  that  and  the  preceding 
times.  His  modesty  and  humility  were  singular.  No  man 
was  ever  more  studious  to  preserve  peace  in  the  church  of 
Christ,  nor  more  highly  relished  the  pleasures  of  learned 
and  religious  friendship.  For  some  time  before  his  de- 
cease, it  pleased  GOD  to  deprive  him  of  his  eye-sight : 
For  it  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  excellent  Melchior 
Adam  ;  from  whom  is  borrowed  much  of  the  preceding 
account. 

His  Works,  which,  with  his  Letters  and  some  other 
small  pieces  included,  are  divided  into  9  tomes,  were  col- 
lected and  published,  by  his  executors,  some  years  after  ' 
his  death ;  and  are  usually  bound  together  in  d  vols,  folio; 
His  admirable  treatise  on  Predestination  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Mr  Toplady.  He  was  twice  married,  and 
had  several  children  ^  none  of  which  appear  to  have  sur- 
vived him,  . 
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nrHIS  famous  Lutheran  divine,  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  borh  at  Waibling,  in  the  Duchy  of  Wir- 
temberg,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  1528.  His  pa- 
rents, being  poor,  intended  to  bring  him  up  to  some  me^ 
chanical  business,  and  had  agreed  with  a  carpenter  for 
that  purpose  •,  but  several  persons  of  distinction,  having 
discovered  in  him  the  marks  of  a  promising  genius,  con- 
tributed to  support  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  : 
He  was  accordingly  educated  under  Alexander  Marcoleon, 
and  in  a  short  space  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek,  together  with  logic  and  rhetoric. 
In  I54f\y  he  was  sent  to  Tubing,  where  he  took  his  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  two  years  after  j  and,  having  finished 
his  course  of  philosophy  in  154.5,  he  became  master  of 
arts.  In  1546,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  church 
of  Stutgard,  the  metropolib  of  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg ; 
but,  upon  the  publication  of  the  Interim,  he  was  oblige^ 
to  return  to  Tubing,'where  he  performed  the  duty  of  flfii- 
nister.     In  1553,  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity, 

mi 
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^a  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  church  of  Gopping,  and 
^perintendant  of  the  neighbouring  churches.  In  1557, 
*e  went  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  with  Christopher  duke  of 
Wirtemberg,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  at 
Jie  conference  of  Worms  between  the  papists  and  the  di- 
rkies  of  the  Augustan  confession.  The  same  year  he  pub- 
lished his  first  work,  De  cana  Dominiy  <^  of  the  Lord's 
s<  supper."  In  1558,  he  wrote  a  reply  to  Staphyius's  book 
igainst  Luther.  In  1559,  he  Was  sent  to  Augsburg,  where 
the  diet  of  the  empire  was  held.  In  156 1,  he  was  tent  to 
Paris,  to  be  present  at  the  conference  of  Poissi,  but  it  broke 
up  before  he  came  thither.  Uport  this  return,  he  w^s  ap- 
pointed chancellor  and  rector  of  the  university  of  Tubing, 
[n  1565,  he  was  invited  to  establish  a  church  at  Hagenaw, 
an  imperial  city,  where  he  preached  several  sermons  upon 
the  principal  points  of  the  Christian  reli};ion,  which  werei 
afterwards  printed.  In  1 56S,  he  assisted  Julius,  duke  of 
Brunswick,  in  reforming  his  churches.  In  1569,  he  took 
a  journey  to  Heidelberg,  Brunswick,  and  Denmark. 

In  J  570,  he  went  to  Misriia  and  Prague,  where  the  em- 
peror Maximilian  II.  had  a  conversation  with  him  upon 
an  agreement  in  religion.  In  1573,  he  was  sent  to  Mem- 
ming,  an  imperial  town,  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Zuin- 
glian  doctrine,  propagated  by  Eusebius  Cleber ;  who  being 
admonished  by  Andreas,  before  the  senate,  and  continuing 
inflexible,  was  removed  front  his  ministry.  He  went 
afterwards  to  Lindaw,  an  imperial  town  upon  the  Maine,' 
where  he  had  a  conference  with  Tobias  Rupius,  minister 
of  that  church,  who  had  embraced  the  teitets  of  Fiaccius 
Illyricus,  and  confuted  him  before  the  senate  and  all  the 
people.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1576,  he  was  sent 
for  by  Philip  Lewis,  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  to  con- 
Suit  upon  ecclesiastical  affairs  :  And,  by  the  magistrates  of 
Ratisbon,  to  determine  a  3ispute  between  the  ministers  of 
that  church  and  the  senate,  concerning  excommunication. 
While  he  was  absent  upon  these  affairs,  Augustus,  elector 
t)f  Saxony,  wrote  letters  to  Lewis,  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  to 
desire  the  assistance  of  Andreas  ;  because  he  fodnd  that  the 
divines  of  Wirtemberg  had  introduced  the  Zuinglian  doc- 
hines,  and  propagated  them  among  the  youth.  Andreas 
therefore  went  to  Torgau  in  April  following,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  assembly  of  divines  held  there,  to  settle  a  form 
>f  agreement,  and  put  an  end  to  the  disputes  which  wer^ 
"aised  in  different  parts.  To  this  assembly  the  elector  had 
ikewise  invited  several  other  eminent  divines,  who  wrote 
ti  conjunction  a  book,  which  was  afterwards  revised  at 

VojJ.  11;  *  9  Berg^en/ 
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Bergen.  Andreas  was  sent  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  upon 
the  same  account,  to  Julius,  duke  of  Brunswick,  Lewis^ 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  George,  marquis  of  Brandenburg* 
in  158t5,  he  was  engaged  in  a  conference,  at  Moropelgard, 
with  Theodore  Beza,  concerning  the  Lord's  supper,  the 
person  of  Christ,  predestination,  baptism,  the  reformation 
of  the  popish  churches,  and  other  things ;  but  this  had 
the  usual  event  of  all  other  conferences,  which,  though 
designed,  as  Thuanus  observes,  to  put  an  end  to  disputes 
in  divinity,  are  often  the  occaiiion  of  still  greater.  In 
1587,  he  was  sent  to  Nordling  on  church  affairs  ;  and,  on 
his  return,  fell  sick,  and  published  his  confession  of 
faith,  to  obviate  the  imputations  of  his  adversaries  :  BuL 
lie  afterwards  recovered,  and  was  sent  for  again  to  Ra- 
tisbon,  and  then  to  Onolsbach,  by  Frederick,  marquis  of 
lirandcnburg.  Upon  the  publications  of  the  conference 
ac  Mompelgard  abovementioned,  he  was  accused  of  having 
falsely  imputed  some  things  to  Beza,  which  the  latter  had 
never  asserted ;  he  therefore  went  to  Bern,  to  clear  him- 
self of  the  charge.  His  last  public  act  was  a  conference 
»t  Baden,  in  November,  1589,  with  J6hn  Pistorius* 

When  he  found  death  drawing  near,  he  made  a  de- 
claration to  several  of  his  friends^  concerning  his  con- 
stancy in  the  faith  which  he  had  preached,  and  pub- 
lished, for  forty-four  years.  When  his  physician  inquired 
of  him  how  he  found  himself  I  He  answered,  <<  tf 
•<  nothing  separated  from  my  God."  Soon  afterwards 
hearing  the  clock  strike,  he  asked  what  hour  it  was  ?  And 
upon  being  told  it  was  six,  he  added,  "  My  hour  shall 
*'  soon  draw  near.*'  He  used  many  edifying  expressions  to 
those  about  him,  and  declared  great  thankfulness  to  hi» 
gracious  GOD  and  Saviour  for  his  manifold  mercies  to  his 
boJy  and  soul.  At  length,  he  breathed  out  his  soul  widi 
this  sentence  ;  J/tto  ihy  kandsy  O  Lord^  I  commend  my  %'- 
rit !  iiis  departure  was  on  the  seventh  of  January,  1590, 
in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  The  following  cha- 
racter is  given  him  by  Melchior  Adam.     *  He  was,  (says 

*  this  Author),  an  excellent  preacher,  had  an  easy  of  man- 

<  ner  of  instructing  the  people,  and  dehvered  the  most  ob- 

*  scure  points  in  such  a  perspicuous  style,  that  they  were 

<  undeibtoud  by  the  generality  of  the  audience.     When 

*  he  exhorted  them  to  the  reformation  of  their  lives,  or 

<  remonstrated  against  sin,  he  made  use  of  great  energy  of 

*  language  and  elevation  of  voice,  being  extremely  well 

<  qualified  both  by  nature  and  art  for  moving  the  pas* 

<  sions  \  and  when  there  was  occasion  for  it>  hia  elo^ 
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quence  was  forcible  like  thunder,  and  he  spoke  with 
such  vehemence  that  he  would  sweat  all  over  his  body, 
even  in  the  midst  of  Printer.  In  executing  the  several 
^ranches  of  his  duty,  he  spared  no  labour,  and  was  de- 
terred by  no  fatigue.  He  was  perpetually  engaged  in 
composing  some  work  or  other,  or  in  writing  letters, 
upon  various  subjects,  to  persons  of  all  ranks  who  con- 
sulted him :  These  things  he  dispatched  with  admirable 
quickness  and  success.  There  was  hardly  a  day  passed, 
but  he  gave  advice  to  several  persons  *,  being  always 
ready  to  gratify  those  who  solicited  his  assistance.  He 
was  in  great  favour  with  some  princes  and  men  of  the 
highest  rank,  his  conversation  being  very  agreeable  and 
facetious.  He  had  a  warm  zeal  for  the  religion  which 
he  professed,  and  was  extremely  sorry  whenever  he 
heard  that  any  person  had  abandoned  it.'  .    ^ 

He  wrote  a  great  number  of  Books  ;  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  was  his  book  <^  On  Concord  ;"  and  some 
Treatises  he  had  wrote  upon  the  <«  Ubiquity  of  Christ." 
He  laboured  much  and  strove  long  for  concord ;  but  he 
might  have  taken  up  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  and  said, 
*<  My  soul  is  among  lions,  and  I  lie  even  among  them  that 
**  are  set  on  fire,  even  the  sons  of  men,  whose  teeth  are 
«<  spears  and  arrows,  and  their  xongue  a  sharp  sword,'* 
Psal.  Ivii.  4.  He  fared  as  people  do,  who  interpose  be- 
tween combatants, — gets  blows  from  both  sides,  and  be 
thanked  by  neither.  His  reward  was  not  from  men,  but 
from  HIM,  who  hath  a  particular  blessing  for  the  peace^ 
makers. 

By  his  excellent  and  affectionate  wife,  he  had  no  less 
than  eighteen  children,  nine  of  whom  survived  him. 


THOMAS    COOPER, 


BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER. 


THoMAs  Cooper,  a.  learned  English  bishop,  was  born  at 
Oxford,  about  the  year  1517,  and  educated  in  gram- 
mar learning  in  the  school  adjoining  to  St  Mary  Mag- 
dalen-college \  of  which,  having  made  a  great  progress,  and 
gained  a  high  reputation,  he  was  elected  first  demi,  then 
probationer  in  the  year  1639,  and  perpetual  fellow  the 

2  year 
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year  after.     He  quitted  his  fellowship  in  the  year  1546V 
being  then  married,  as  it  is  supposed  ;  and  when  Q.  Mary 
came  to  the  crown,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  phj^sic^ 
and  taking  a  bachelor's  degree,  practised  in  that  faculty 
at  Oxfonl.     He  did  this,  because  he  was  secretly  inclined 
to  ihe  Protestant  religion  ;  and  therefore,  upon  the  death 
of  that  queen,  returned  to  his  former  study  of  divinity. 
Upon  the  eighteenth  of  March,    1506-7,  he  took  a  doc- 
tor of  divinity's  degree,  and  about  that  time  was  made  dean 
of  Christ-church  in  Oxford.     In  lo69,  he  was  made  dean 
of  Gloucester,  and  tlic  year  after  bishop  of  Lincoln.     Upon 
the  twenty-t^eventh  of  July,    15/72,  he  preached  a  sermon 
ac  St  PauKs  Cross,  in  vindication  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  its  liturgy ;  to  which  an  amwcr  was  sent  him 
by  a  disaffected  person,  which  answer  Mr  Strype  hatb 
printed  at  Iciigth  in  his  Annals  of  the  Reformation.     In 
the  year  1577,  the  queen  sent  him  a  letter  to  put  a  stop  to 
those  public  exercises,  called  prophesyings,  in  his  diocese* 
These  prophesyings  were  grounded  upon  1  Cor.  xiv.  31. 
Te  may  all  prophesy  one  by  ofie^  that  all  may  learn^  and  all  may 
be  comforted.    They  were  set  on  foot  in  several  parts  of  the 
kingdom  about  the   year    1571 ;  and  consisted  of  confer- 
ences among  the  clergy,  for  the  better  improving  of  them- 
selves, and  one  another,  in- the  knowledge  of  scripture  and 
divinity;    but  in    1577  were  generally  suppressed,  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  thought  seminaries  of  puritanism.  In 
the  year  1584-,  he  was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Win- 
ciiester ;  which  diocese  abounding  greatly  with  Papists, 
he  peiltioned  the  privy-council  to  suppressthem,  and  among 
other  methods  proposed,  "  that  an  hundred  or  two  of  ob- 
«'  stinate  recusant/*,,  lusty  men,  well  able  to  labour,  might? 
"  by  some  convenient  commission  be  taken   up,  and  be 
**  sent  into  Flanders  as  pioneers  and  labourers,  whereby 
"  the  cou'  try  should*  be  disburdened  ot  a  company  of 
"  dangerous  people,  and  the  rest  that  remained  be  put  in 
*•'  some  fear." 

This    reverend  and  holy   Bishop,  as  Mr  Wood. calls 
him,  upon  the  discovery  of  William  Parry's  treason,  put 
out  an  order  of  prayer  and  thanksg-iving  for  the  prescrvip 
tion  of  the  queen's  life  and  safety,  to  be  used  in  the  dio* 
cese  of  Winchester  \  and  on  the'seventeenth  of  November, 
]  b^9ty  preached  at  St  PauFs  Cross,  that  being  a  day  of 
})ublic  thanksgiving,  as  well  for  the  queen's  accession  to 
the  throne,  as  for  the  victory  obtained  over  the  Spanish- 
armada.     He  died  at  Winchester  upon  the  twenty-mntk 
nif  April,  1591f,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  there. 

Ove» 
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Drer  his  grave,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  choii-j 
was  soon  after  laid  a  flat  marble,  with  a  Latin  inscription 
in  prose  and  verse. 

His  Writings  were,  "  1.  The  epitome  of  ChroniclcvS 
from  the  seventeenth  year  after  Christ  to  1 54-0,  and  from 
thence  afterwards  to  the  year  1560,  Lond.  1560,  ^to.  the 
two  .first  parts  of  this  Chronicle,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
third,  as  far  as  the  seventeenth  year  after  Christ,  were 
composed  by  Thomas  Lanquet,  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
four  years  old :    But  he  dying  immaturely,  Mr  Cooper 
finished  the   work,  and  published  it  under  the  title  of 
Cooper's  Chronicle,  though  the  running  title  of  the  first 
and  second  parts  is  Lanquet's  Chronicle.     A  faulty  edition 
of  this  work  was  published  surreptitiously  in  1 559 :  But 
diat  of  1560  was  revised  and  corrected  by   Mr  Cooper. 
%  Thesaurus  lingua  Romana  t*?  Britcuinicaj   ^c.  and  Dtc^ 
tionarmm  histor  cum  ^  foeticumy  Lond.  iSQ^^  folio.     This 
dictionary  was  so  much  e^iteemed  by  Q.  Elizabeth,  that 
she  endeavoured,  as  Mr  Wood  tells   us,  to  promote  the 
Author  for  it  in   the  church  as  high  as  she  could.     It  is 
an  improvement  of  Bihliotheca  Eliotay  Elyot's  library,  or 
dictionary,  printed  at  London  in  1541,  or,  as  some  think, 
it  is  taken  out  of  Robert  Stephens's  Thesarurus  lingua  La^ 
tifutj  and  out  of  jFrisii  lexicon  fuatinc-Teuto^icum.     3.  A 
brief  exposition  of  such  chapters  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  usually  are  read  in  the  church  at  common  prayer,  on 
the  Sundays  throughout  the  year,  Lond.  1573,  4to.     4.  A 
Sermon  at  Lincoln,    1575,   Lond.  ^vo.     5.  Twelve  Ser- 
nions,  1580,  4to.     6.  An   Admonition  to  the  people  of 
England,  wherein  are  answered  not  only   the  slanderous 
untruths,  reproachj'ully  uttered  by  Martin,  the  libel  lei*, 
but  also  mahy  other  crimes  by  some  of  his  brood,  object- 
ed generally  against  all  bishops  and  the  chief  of  the  clergy, 
purposely  to  deface  and  discredit  the  present  state  of  the 
church,  Lond.  1589,  4to.     This  was  an  answer  to  John  ap 
Henry's  books  against  the  established  .church,  published 
under  the  name  of   Martin  Mar^FrelaU.     Ap   Henry,  or 
his  club  of  pifl-itans,  replied  to  the  bishop's  book,  in  two 
ludicrous  pamphlets,  entitled.  Ha*  ye  any  work  for  a  Coop- 
er ?  and,  More  work  for  a  Cooper. 

The  chara,cter  of  this  .Bishop  has  been  represented  in  an 
advantageous  light,  by  several  writers.  One  stiles  him  a 
very  learned  man  ;  eloquent  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
English  and  Latin  languages.  Another  says,  that  he  was 
a  man  of  great  gravity,  learning,  and  holiness  of  lifel 
/  He  was,  (says  Anthony  Wood,)  furnished  with  all  kin4 
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of  learning,  almost  beyond  all  his  contemporaries,  and 
not  only  adorned  the  pulpit  with  his  sermons,  but  also 
the  commonwealth  of  learning  with  his  writings.*  •  Of  j 
him,  (says  Sir  John  Harrington,)  I  can  say  much,  and  ] 
I  should  do  him  great  wrong,  if  I  should  say  nothing : 
For  he  was  indeed  a  reverend  man,  very  well  learned, 
exceeding  industrious ;  and,  which  was  in  those  days 
counted  a  great  praise  to  him,  and  a  chief  cause  of  his 
preferment,  he  wrote  that  great  dictionary  that  yet  bears 
his  name.  His  life  in  Oxford  was  very  commendable, 
and  in  some  sort  saint-like  ;  for,  if  it  is  saint-like  to 
live  unreprovable,  to  bear  a  cross  patiently,  to  forgive 
great  injuries  freely,  this  man's  example  is  sampleless 
in  this  age.'  He  married  a  wife  at  Oxford,  by  whom  he 
had  two  daugliters  ;  but  he  was  not  happy  wiui  her,  she 
proving  unfaithful  to  his  bed.     <  The  whole  universttyi 

<  (Sir  Ji)hn  Harrington  tells  us,)  in  reverence  of  the  man, 

<  and  indignity  of  the  matter,  offered  to  separate  her  from 
«  him  by  public  authority,  and  so  to  set  him  free,  being 
*  the  innocent  party  :  But  he  would  by  no  means  agree 
«  thereto,  alledging  he  knew  his  own  infirmity,  that  he 

<  might  not  live  unmarried  -,  and  to  divorce  and  marry 
^  again,  he  would  not  charge  his  conduct  with  so  great 

<  a  scandal/  And  bishop  Godwin  speaks  of  him  in  a  very 
emphatical  strain. 


WILLIAM  WHITAKER,  D.  D^ 


XT7ILLIAM  WHITAKER  was  bom  in  die  year 
'^  •'  151-7,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  where  the  fa- 
milies of  both  his  father  and  mother  had  long  resided,  and 
at  a  place  called  Holme,  in  the  parish  of  Bournley ;  a 
mountainous  situation,  and  such  as,  on  account  of  the 
purity  of  the  air,  is  (if  Cicero  may  be  believed)  the  most 
proper  for  producing  the  best  geniuses.  Mr  Whitaker^s 
parents  were  both  of  honourable  descent.  His  father,  by 
hereditary  right,  possessed  the  ancient  inheritance  of  the 
Whitakers,  which  had  continued  in  that  family  for  several 
agos.  His  mother  was  yet  more  honourable  as  to  her  birch, 
being  descended  from  the  two  illustrious  families  of  the 
ypwnleys  of  Townley,  and  the  Nowells  of  Read.  He  spent 
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\kV8  xihildhood  under  the  care  of  his  parents,  learning  the 
fast  rudiments  of  grammar  in  the  school  of  Bournley,  till 
the  age  of  thirteen;  at  which  time  Dr  Alex.  Nowell,  his 
uncle,  dean  of  St  Paul's,  sent  for  him  to  London,  boarded 
him  in  his  own  house,  and  had  him  instructed  by-  the  mas- 
ter of  St  Paul's  school,  till  it  was  thought  proper  to 
send  him  to  the  university.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
was  admitted  of  Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  under  the  tu- 
ition of  Mr  West ;  where  he  followed  his  studies  with 
siich  diligence  and  improvement,  that  he  was  first  chosen 
"Schoiar,  and  afterwards  elected  fellow,  of  that  college. 
Being  now  in  a  more  conspicuous  point  of  view,  he  began 
to  shine  among  those  of  his  own  age ;  and  to  give  no  mean 
specimen  of  his  extraordinary  genius  and  learning :  For, 
in  all  the  scholastic  disputations,  both  in  his  own  college 
and  in  the  public  schools,  he  always  carried  off  with  him 
exttaordinary  commendations,  and  the  greatest  encomiums 
on  his  capacity. 

In  due  time,  with  universal  applause,  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor,  and  then  that  of  master  of  arts.  His 
talents,  considerable  as  they  were,  gave  him  no  elation  of 
mind  ;  but  he  adorned  them  by  his  doctrine  and  modesty. 
He  did  not,  as  too  many  university-students  do,  after 
having  taken  their  degrees,  as  if  all  their  business  was 
over,  give  themselves  up  to  ease  and  pleasure ;  but  became 
the  more  eager  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  followed  his 
studies  with  the  greater  assiduity  and  improvement.  And 
that  he  might  exhibit  some  proof  of  his  labour,  as  well  as 
his  gratitude,  he  translated  into  Greek,  an  excellent  cate- 
chism of  his  uncle*s,  published  in  Latin,  and  dedicated 
this  first  V  fruit  of  his  learning  to  his  learned  uncle  Dr 
Nowell.  He  was  desirous,  also,  to  shew  his  early  respect 
to  the  church  of  England  ;  which  he  did  in  giving  a  Latin 
version  of  the  book  of  Common-Prayer.  He  also  trans- 
lated into  Latin  the  polemical  discourse  of  our  cele- 
brated bishop  Jewel  against  Harding  ^  a  disputation  writ- 
ten with  the  acutest  judgment,  and  illustrated  by  the 
most  extensive  reading,  in  which  twenty-seven  questions 
are  argued  from  scripture,  and  from  the  councils  and  fa- 
thers. This  performance  likewise  met  with  universal  ap- 
probation and  applause. 

At  this  time  the  professorship  of  the  philosophy-chair  be- 
ing vacant,  Whitaker  had  the  honour  of  that  appointment 
conferred  on  him  by  the  university  y  though  he  was  yet  a 
young  man  •,  and  though  it  had  been  the  custom  of  tl^ej 
aiiiversity  to  chuse  one  of  the  two  proctors,  who,  as  it  is 

*  sup- 
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supposed,  on  account*  of  their  age  and  standing,  wera 
deeded  most  properly  qualitieci  for  that  important  charge. 
Wliit.'.ker  was  imlecd  young  in  years,  but  old  in  under- 
st:iiidi:ig  •  and  very  conversant  with  the  philosophical 
writers.  Therefore  this  province,  which  was  so  mudi 
the  more  diiFiculc,  as  it  was  taken  from  others,  and  sud- 
denly imposed  upon  him,  he  managed  with  so  much  zeal, 
prudence,  and  success,  and  as  became  a  philosopher,  that, 
in  a  manner  scarcely  to  be  credited,  he  struck  all  with  the 
highest  wonder  at  his  learning  and  eloquence. 

At  length,  leaving  Plato  and  Aristotle,  which  last  he  had 
closely  studied  for  a  long  time,  he  betook  himself  to  the 
diligent  study  of  the  holy  scriptures;  to  which,. as  indeed 
becomes  a  Christian,  he  always  attributed  the  only  autho- 
rity for  determining  matters  of  faith,  and  for  deciding  re- 
ligious controversies.  He  likewise  diligently  perused  the 
modern  divines,  especially  the  faithful  and  sincere  inter- 
preters of  GOD*s  word.  And  being  a  person  of  incre-y 
dible  application,  he  in  a  few  years  went  through  almost 
all  the  fathers,  both  Greek  and  Latin.  He  was  so  en-r 
tlrely  devoted  to  this  pursuit,  that,  it  is  said,  if,  on  any 
occasion,  either  by  the  visits  of  friends,  or  other  avoca- 
tions, any  part  of  the  time  he  had  allotted  to  reading  was 
lost ;  he  used  to  sit  up  at  night  till  he  had  accomplished  the 
task  he  had  prescribed  to  himself  the  preceding  day.  By 
this  close  application  to  study,  he  improved  greatly  in 
knowledge,  but  at  the  same  time  so  impaired  the  vigour  of 
his  body,  that,  it  in  supposed,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
those  complaints  which  followed  him  during  the  rest  of  hi$ 
life,  and  brought  him  early  to  the  grave.  WWtaker's 
great  industry  and  parts  struck  the  attention  and  admira- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  college,  Dr  Whitgift,  at  that  time 
Regius  professor  of  divinity,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  took  great  delighl  in  him,  and  admitted 
him  to  the  closest  intimacy  and  friendship,  not  only  while 
he  was  head  of  the  college,  but  when  he  was  afterwards 
bishop  of  Worcester,  recommending  to  his  care  and  tui- 
tion a  great  number  of  young  persons,  of  the  first  distinc- 
tion. 

Our  Author's  Exercises  upon  the  college  thesis  were 
handed  about  for  the  perusal  of  the  best  divines ;  as  were 
also  some  popular  seriiions  delivered  in  the  country  ;  his 
Catechetical  Lectures  in  the  college ;  and  likewise  his  in- 
genious rralectiones  in  divinity,  for  his  degree  of  bachelor- 
in  divinity  *,  in  all  which,  it  might  be  questioned^  whe- 
ther he  shewed  himself  more  the  pious  Christian,  or  tl^je 
learned  divine.  But  all  these  performances  were  only 
^  specirben^ 
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specimens  of  his  industry  and  rising  greatness.  At  the 
Cambridge  commencement,  in  the  year  15T8»he  delivered 
in  St  Mary's  church  his  first  Condo  ad  clerum^  which 
was  as  remarkable  for  its  sound  divinity,  as  for  its  pro- 
found erudition.  After  this,  he  handled,  publicly  in  the 
schools,  two  theological  (questions,  with  great  copiousness 
and  elegance,  and  defended  them  with  that  judgment 
and  force,  wjiiph  became  ^n  ab]e  divine  and  acute  dis- 
putes Having  performed  the  requisite  exercises,  he  tool^ 
rfie  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity,  with  the  utmost  ap- 
plause. In  a  word,  he  acquitted  himself  with  so  much 
ingenuity  and  learning,  that  some  of  the  heads  of  houses 
and  several  of  the  ablest  divines,  maintained  a  disputation 
with  him  (a  distinction  paid  only  to  first-rate  abilities)^ 
from  which  he  came  off  with  the  greatest  honour  to  him- 
self, and  the  satisfaction  of  others. 

After  this  success,  he  rested  for  a  while ;  but  in  such  ^ 
way,  that  he  was  never  less  idle,  than  when  he  was  idle. 
For  in  ease  he  tliought  of  business  ;  and  in  his  retirement 
he  furnished  himself  for  his  public  ministrations  ;  probably 
presaging  in  his  own  mind  what  soon  came  to  pass.  Dr 
iChaderton,  then  Regius  professor  of  divinity,  being  pro- 
moted to  the  dignity  of  bishop,  and  resigning  both  the 
presidentship  of  Queens's -pollege,  and  the  professorship  5 
Whitaker,  younger  in  years  than  usual,  but  riper  in  know- 
ledge and  judgment,  was  chosen  in  his  room.  Whether 
he  had  the  hopour  to  be  invested  with  these  offices  from 
his  own  merit,  or  the  favour  of  the  electors,  or  the  solicita- 
tions of  his  friends,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one,  whq 
either  heard  the  lectures  themselves,  from  which  a  judg- 
ment is  to  be  formed  of  each  of  the  candidates ;  or  kne\v 
the  modesty  of  Whitaker,  and  his  backwardness  in  asking 
favours.  Howeyer,  some  were  highly  displeased  ;  com* 
plaining  that  so  young  a  man  should  be  preferred  to  ai^ 
experienced  old  man  ;  and  pretend mg  to  fear  that  he  was 
not  sufficiently  qualified  for  so  weighty  and  important  a 
charge,  and  that  the  reputation  of  the  university  would 
suffer.  But  when  it  was  urged,  what  he  had  written, 
the  acuteness  of  his  dispositions,  and  his  extensive  read- 
ing ;  added  to  his  modesty,  piety,  and  the  venerable  gra? 
vity  and  prudence  of  his  behaviour,  equal  to  that  of  the 
ripest  age ;  his  adversaries  were  silenced,  and  even  induced 
to  hope,  that  the  choice  would  be  fully  justified  by  his 
conduct.  Nor  were  they  in  the  least  disappointed  :  For, 
his  extensive  reading,  acute  judgment,  admirable  style, 
sound  and  solid  doctrine,  shone  forth  in  Whitaker's  hrst 

nfelec'* 
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prelections  and  sermons.  Numbers,  being  excited  by  hid 
fame,  repaired  to  his  theological  lectures,  attended  them 
diligently,  and  received  his  instructions  with  the  greatest 
avidity. 

Our  Author's  first  lectures,  in  the  professor's  chair, 
\f  err-*  on  the  three  fir-Jt  chapters  of  the  gospel  by  St  Luke : 
Wliich  having  ilnished,  he  went  through  the  wnole  epistle 
to  the  Galatians.  Next  he  explained  the  first  epistle  of 
St  Paul  to  Timothy,  from  which  he  deduced  many  import- 
ant principles  most  necessaiy  to  be  known  by  students  in 
divii'ity.  lastly,  in  his  lectures,  he  descanted  upon  Solo* 
mop's  Song. 

Some  time  after  thi??,  he  seemed  to  be  called,  in  some 
measure,  to  lay  aside  his  commentaries  and  discourse* 
upon  'he  scriptures,  and  to  take  tip  the  controversy  be- 
tvvv^  pi  us  and  the  Papists;  which  he  began  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  February,  1585.  The  first  adversary,  that  felt 
the  power  of  Whitaker's  abilities,  was  a  conceited  Jesuit, 
Edmund  Campian,  who,  with  ten  dull  arguments,  pub- 
lished in  1581,  threatened,  as  with  so  many  battering- 
rams,  utterly  to  undermine,  and  rase  to  the  foundation, 
tlio  whole  Protestant  doctrine.  But  Whitaker  so  eflFectu- 
ally  refuted  the  arguments  of  this  Thraso>  that  his  threats 
arid  Lis  boastings  soon  ended  in  smoke  to  his  own  confu- 
sion. After  the  defeat  of  this  Campain,  there  suddenly 
started  up  another  Jesuit,  Dury,  a  Scotchman,  who  ga- 
thered together  the  broken  arguments  of  Campian ;  and 
aimed  by  his  own  sophistry,  to  repair  the  breach  that  had 
heen  made  in  the  cause  of  Rome.  Whitaker  passed 
over  his  invectives  and  scurrilities,  and  pressed  him  so 
home,  that  he  fared  no  better  than  his  predecessor.  These 
controversies  soon  rendered  him  the  distinguished  foe  of 
Rome,  and  one  of  the  first  champions  of  the  Reformed 
religion  in  Christendom.  And  accordingly,  his  adversa- 
ries began  to  increase  upon  him.  At  the  same  time  he 
parried  on  the  controversy  with  Dury,  he  maintained  aiio* 
thcr  with  a  famous  papist  of  that  time,  one  Nicholas  Saun» 
dcrs,  r.pon  the  person  of  antichrist ;  upon  which  Saunders, 
though  more  ablt:  and  acute,  came  off  no  better  than  his 
brethren.  To  the  publication  of  this  controversy,  he 
annexed  his  own  thesis  for  his  doctor's  degree,  in  the 
year  15S2.  His  answer  to  Saunders's  demonstrations  pro- 
cured him  another  adversary;  one  Reynolds,  an  Englishman 
who  had  fled  to  Rheims,  and  who,  with  craft  and  malice, 
had  engaged  some  of  our  divines  one  against  another,  in 
qrder  to  bnng  the  truth  into  contempt.     But  Whitaker 

clearly 
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clearly  perceiving  his  intentions,  detected,  and  fully  ex- 
ploded his  falsehood  and  calumnies. 

These  are  the  principal  Writings  he  published,  be- 
fore he  attacked  the  great  Bellarmine,  the  stoutest  cham- 
pion of  the  popish  cause ;  whom  he  met  in  the  plain  open 
field,  and  began  the  combat  relative  to  the  whole  contro- 
Terted  points,  and  fairly  overthrew  his  adversary.     First, 
he  began  the  controversies  about  the  scriptures,  whichj 
in  six  questions  methodically  proposed,  and  most  accu- 
rately and  successfully  handled,  he  published  in  the  yeat 
1588.     Then  proceeding  in  order,  he  entered  upon  the 
controversy  relating  to  the  church,  and  discussed  it  in  se- 
ven questions  :  Then,  thai  concerning  the  councils,  in  six 
questions  ; — tbaty  concerning  the  Pope,  in  eight ; — thatf 
about  Ministers  and  Presbyters,  in  five ; — that  of  Departed 
Saints,  in  six  ; — tbaty  of  the  Church  Triumphant,  in  seven; 
^'^tbaty  of  the  Sacraments  in  general,  in  eight ; — thaty   of 
Baptism,  in  six  ; — and  thaty  of  the  Eucharist,  in  five.     It 
is   to  be  wished  he  had  revised  and  published  them  all  at 
his  leisure ;  which  was  the  earnest  desire  of  his  hearers,  to 
whose  very  great  admiration  and  approbation  he  had  ma- 
naged die  whole  controversy.     But  being  carried  on  by  a 
desire  of  answering  Bellarmine  in  all  the  controversies,  he 
kept   these  studied  disputations  by  him,  hoping  for  (what 
did  not  afterwards  happen)  a  more  convenient  opportu- 
nity for  publishing  them.     For,  while  he  was  thus  fight- 
ing in  the  cause  of  Christ  on  earth,  against  the  ministers 
of  antichrist ;  he  was  called  to  triumph  with  Christ  in 
hearen. 

In  managing  all  these  controversies,  he  used  the  greatest 
care  and  diligence  ;  reading,  agreeable  to  the  statutes, 
twice  or  thrice  every  week  all  term-time,  unless  hindered 
by  some  more  importai\^  business,  which  very  seldom  hap- 
pened, and  which  he  diligently  guarded  against.  He 
created  his  adversaries  ingenuously,  frankly,  and  as  be- 
came a  gallant  soldier  \  alWays,  without  reluctance, 
granting  what  was  proper  to  be  yielded  ;  never  satyrically 
magnifying,  or  craftily  dissembling  their  strongest  argu- 
ments :  but  having  faithfully  collected  and  recited  them, 
he  unravelled  the  knot,  in  which  the  whole  force  of  the 
argument  lay  hid,  and  refelled  it  with  the  greatest  dex- 
terity and  skill.  In  short,  he  dealt  peaceably,  modestlyi^ 
and  gently,  without  taunting,  bantering,  wrath,  deceitj^ 
or  insidious  language  \  so  that  you  might  easily  see  him 
to  be  no  cunning  and  obstinate  partisan,  but  a  most  stu- 
dious searcher  after  divine  truth.     Nevertheless,  during 
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the  silence  of  Bellarniine,  with  whom  Whitaker  chiefl|f 
€nj<  god,  rhomas  Stapleton,  professor  of  Lou  vain,  when 
juit  dropping  into  the  grave,  ripped  up  as  it  were  the  whole 
diiiputatioii  of  Whitaker,  relating  to  the  third  question,  of 
the  first  controversy,  concerning  the  :  criptures,  in  a  very 
voluminoub  book,  in  his  own  profuse  style.  This  angry, 
railing,  old  man,  lest  he  should  foohshly  think  himself  too 
wise,  Whitaker,  contrary  U)  custom,  answered  a  little 
rouj^hly ;  in  which  he  imitated  the  physicians,  who,  as 
Plutarch,  out  of  Sophocles,  says,  <  expel  bitter  choler  by 

<  bitter  medicines/ 

There  still  remain  several  Tracts,  which  it  is  much  to 
be  wished  had  been  published  :  Such  are,  "  some  Dis* 
courses  before  the  clergy,  delivered  at  the  beginning  of 
€very  year,  and  attended  by  a  great  concourse  of  the 
whole  university  : — Some  short,  but  judicious  Determir 
nations  of  the  Theological  Qiwstions  in  the  public 
^('hofils,  when  the  annual  disputations  are  made,  according 
to  custom,  for  obtaining  degrees  ;  which  disputations  were 
numerous,  and  all  written  with  his  own  hand.  Also  a 
little. book  against  Stapleton,  on  original  sin,  fully  written 
put  and  prepared  ror  the  press,  in  which  the  sophistry  and 
superstition  of  Stapleton  were  displayed.  This  was  the 
last  work  he  finishetl  before  he  left  tlie  world." 

Dr  V/hitaker  was  twice  married;  for  which  Stapleton 
upbraids  him,  in  his  book  published  in  the  year  1592,  as 
a  matter  of  reproach  ;  not  considering  the  words  of  the 
Lord,  Matt.  xix.  il.  Mil  cannot  receive  this  saying  \  and  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  1  Cor.  ix.  5.  Have  we  not  all  power  te 
iead  about  a  sister^  a  wife  ?  &c.  and  of  his  directing  Timo- 
thy as  to  the  oKice  of  a  bishop,  J  Tim.  iii.  2.  A  bishop  must 
he  the  husband  of  otus  wife.  But,  if.  Papist-like,  Stapleton 
held  the  councils  and  fathers  to  be  of  superior  authority 
to  .  the  scriptures,  he  might  have  remembeied,  what, 
upon  the  motion  of  Paphnutius  who  was  a  bachelor,  the 
.council  of  Nice  decreed  concerning  the  marriage  of  priests; 
nor  have  forgotten  what  St  -Augustin  taught :  «  Truly,' 
5ays  he,  <  one  who  is  married,  that  is  faithfu)  and  obedi- 

<  ent  to  God,  is  preferable  to  one  that  is  continent, 
f  but  of  less  faith  and  obedience.*  Whitaker  differed  in 
no  one  instance  more  widely  from  tlie  Papists  in  general, 
^nd  Hoi^k'us  in  particular,  than  in  the  article  of  matri- 
pony.  Hoflseus  was  an  assistant  at  Rome,  and  a  couti* 
sellor  of  the  pope,  and  is  reported  to  have  said,  «  That  a 
5  priest  sins  less  by  living  in  adultery,  than  by  marrying 
jf  a  wife.'     Whitaker  was  no  advocate  for  unnatural  lusts, 

nojr 
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fkk  practised  them,  like  great  numbers  among  the  Ro-' 
ikiish  priests, '  Jesuits,  and  cardinals.  I  might  add,  not 
even  those  holy  fathers,  the  popes,  are  free  either  from  the 
suspicion  or  the  crime  of  this  filthiness.  But  Whitaker 
UTed  temperately,  and  practised  chastity  j  not  that  kind 
which  these  Pharisees  erroneously  follow,  and  unch.isteiy 
and  basely  obtrude  upon  their  oath-breakinjj  votaries  v 
but  that  which  God  instituted  in  Paradise,  Gen.  ii.  '24. 
which  Christ  honoured  with  his  presence  in  Cana  of  Gali- 
lee, John  ii.  2.  which  the  apostle  called  a  remedy  against 
hist,  I  Cor.  vii.  2,  9.  and  in  6ne,  which  all  sound  divines 
acknowledge  to  be  lawful  for  ministers  of  the  gospel,  as 
well  as  for  other  men. 

Whitaker  honoured  nuptial  chastity,  by  making  choice 
of  a  young  lady  that  was  modest,  chaste,  a  true  believer^ 
full  of  good  works,  and  especially  of  alms-giving  to  the 
poor,  whom  she  cheerfully  maintained  and  supported  ac- 
cording to  her  income,  and  almost  beyond  it.  Her  pa- 
rents were  of  honourable  descent,  and  remarkable  for  true 
piety  ;  who  comforted  and  encouraged  the  faithful  under 
the  cruel  persecution  of  bloody  Q.  Mary,  and  sent  yearly 
a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  support  of  the  pious  exiles. 
This  lady  dying  two  years  afterwards,  he  married  the 
widow  of  the  learned  Dudley  Fenner,  of  Cambridge.  By 
these  two  wives  our  Author  had  eight  children,  whom 
he  carefully  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  true  religioji 
and  virtue. 

In  the  government  of  his  college  he  was  easy  and  gentle, 
agreeable  to  the  mildness  of  his  own  disposition  and  to  the 
liberality  of  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  He  was  remote 
from  every  suspicion  of  covetousness,  as  appears  from  the 
attestation  of  all  who  lived  under  his  instructions,  and 
the  slender  income  witli  which  he  supported  himself  and 
family.  His  first  concern  was  to  enlarge  the  public  in- 
terest of  his  college,  by  all  due  means  ^  and  he  really  addtd 
nothing  to  his  own  estate.  Yet  he  performed  excellent 
service  for  the  university,  and  also  for  the  whole  church  of 
England,  the  peace  and  unity  of  wliich  in  truth  ho  above 
all  things  studied  j  and  employed  himself  for  composing 
some  controversies,  very  lately  sprung  up  relative  to  religion, 
the  very  last  week  before  he  died.  He  set  out  for  Londou- 
with  the  dean  of  Ely,  profeSsoi[  of  Queen's-coUege,  who 
treated  of  the  controverted  points  with  Whitgift,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  several  other  bishops  and  learned  di-"' 
vines,  who  were  all  unanimous  and  agreed  in  their  doctrine. 
This  was  drawa  up  in  the  form  of  the   «  Nine  Articles," 

ct^mmonly 
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commonly  called  the  "  Lambetli  Articles,"  be^auae  Dr 
Whitaker  drew  them  up  at  the  palace  at  Laitibeth.  They 
were  approved  by  the  archbishops  of  both  provinces,  the 
bishops  of  London  and  Bangor,  and  other  bishops  and 
learned  men  of  the  church,  and  by  them  sent  to  Cambridge, 
(where  they  were  highly  approved  by  the  whole  univer- 
sity), to  compose  the  differences  which  had  arisen  by  two 
free-willers ;  namely,  Barret,  and  Peter  Baro,  a  French- 
man, Lady  Margaret's  professor  in  that  university.  And, 
as  they  contain  the  undoubted  sense  of  our  most  orthodox 
church,  respecting  those  important  doctrines  of  predesti- 
nation, election,  perseverance,  free-will,  assurance,  sav- 
ing faith,  efficacious  grace,  &c.  we  have  subjoined  them 
both  in  Latin  and  English  ;  presuming  that  the  perusal  of 
them  may  be  acceptable  to  the  Reader  *.  Dr  Whitaker*s 
journey  to  London  being  in  the  middle  of  winter,  but  espe- 
cially 


^  1.  Deiis  al)  asterno  pixtlcdinavit  quofdam  ad  vltam  ;  quofdam  repro- 
b  vit  ail  mortem. 

1.  God  from  eternity  hath  predcfti'nated  certain  men  un:o  life;  certain 
nitn  he  hath  reprobated  unto  death. 

'2.  Cauhi  movers  aut  cfHciens  przderlinationit  ad  vitam,  non  e(i  prxvi- 
fio  6dei,  uut  pdTeverantix,  aut  bouorum  operum,  aut  ullius  rei  quae  infit  ia 
gerfonis  prapdeftinatis,  ffd  foia  ▼(  luntas  bcneplaciti  Dei- 

y.  The  moving  or  efficient  caufc  of  prcdeftination  unto  life,  is  not  the 
forcfight  of  faith,  or  of  perfevcrance,  or  of  good  works,  or  of  any  thing 
that  is  in  the  perfonspredeftinated,  but  only  the  good  will  and  pleafure  of 
God. 

n.  Prxdeflinatorum  prxfinitus  ct  certu?  efl  numerus,  qui  nee  auger?, 
nee  minui  podit. 

3.  i  hete  is  a  predetermined  and  certain  number  of  the  prede(Unate« 
which  can  neither  be  augmented  nor  diminiflied. 

4.  Q^i  non  funt  przdeftinatt  ad  ialutem  i)ccenari6  propter  peccata  fua 
damnabuntur. 

4  They  who  are  not  predeilinated  to  falvation,  (hall  neceflarily  be 
damned  for  their  fins. 

5.  Vera,  viva,  et  juftificans  fides,  et  fpiritus  Dei  juflificantis,  non  extio* 
guitur,  non  excidit,  non  evancfeit  in  cledtis,  ant  finaliter,  aut  totaliter. 

5.  A  true,  living,  and  julHfying  faith,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  juftifying, 
is  not  extinguiihed,  failtth  not,  vaniiheth  not  away  in  the  ele£t,  either  fi. 
naliy  or  totally. 

6.  Homo  vere  fidelif,  id  eft,  fide  juftifif  ante  prxJitu%  certus  eft  plero. 
phoria  fidei  de  remiflionc  peccatoruni  ruoru.u,  et  falute  fempiterna  fvA  per 
Chriilum. 

6.  A  man  tru'>y  faithful,  that  is, such  a  one  as  is  endued  with  juftifyioir 
faith,  is  certain  with  the  full  afliirance  of  faith  of  the  remiilion  of  his  fins 
and  his  everlaftini^ falvation  by  Christ. 

7.  Gratia  falutaris  non  tribuitnr,  nnn  communieatnri  non  concedituv^ 
Vnivtrfis  hoxDinibus,qu4  fervari  poflint  fi  voiucrtot. 

7.  Savini; 
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cially  his  excessive  hard  study,  and  the  very  little  time 
allotted  for  sleep>  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  causes  of 
the  disease  under  which  he  laboured  on  the  road,  and  of 
which,  having  returned  to  Cambridge,  he  soon  utter  died. 

In  the  whole  course  ot  his  sickness  he  discovered  a  great 
submission  to  tlie  will  of  GOD )  expressing  himself  in 
prayer  in  the  words  of  Job» — O  L9rd  my  .>od^  thoygh  ttm 
kdlat  fur,  K^  /  urn  sun^  with  tt^st  eyts  I  shall  set  thee  tfir 
tM  thee  d9  I  hope.  To  a  friend,  who  one  moruing  asked 
him  how  he  did,  he  answered, — ««  O  happy  night!  I 
^  have  not  tAen  so  sweet  a  sleep  since  my  disease  fell 
«<  upon  me.**  But  his  friend  finding  him  in  a  cold  sweat, 
and  telling  him  that  signs  of  death  appeared  on  him,  he 
answered, — "  Life  or  death  is  equally  welcome  to  mo, 
^  which  God  pleascth :  But  death  will  be  my  gain.  I 
(c  desire  not  to  live,  but  only  so  far  as  I  may  promote 
<<  the  honour  of  God,  and  do  his  church  service/'  About 
eight  o'clock  on  the  Thursday  morning,'  of  the  fourth  dav 
of  December,  1  '95,  he  quietly  resigned  his  breath,  and 
sweetly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of 
bis  age :  Having  lillcd  the  professor's  chair  about  sixteen 
years,  and  after  being  master  of  St  JohnVcoUege  almost 
nine.  He  was  buried  with  great  solemnity  and  gcner<)i 
lamentation  in  the  chapel  of  the  same  college  |  where  an 
epitaph  is  placeil  in  the  wall  over  his  grave* 

As  to  his  character  •,  it  fully  appears  that  Dr  Whitakcr 
was  a  pious  holy  man,  of  an  even  grave  demeanour  ^  and 
not  abroad  only,  but  at  home  among  his  domestics.  He 
was  very  remarkable  for  patient  bearing  of  injuries ;  and 
though  many  were  done  to  him,  he  never  made  revenges 
to  any  bo^ly ;  but  was  so  obliging  to  all  who  could  expecl 
no  good  of  him,  through  his  love  to  ivligion  and  peace» 
that  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  he  might  be  said^ 
to  return  good  for  rviV.  To  the  poor  and  needy  he  was 
extremely  kind  and  liberal,  according  to  his  circum** 
stances,  yet  not  in  the  way  of  pomp  and  shew,  in  order 

to 

7.  SaTinff  grjce  if  not  s;ivimi«  m  not  communicittiiy  is  om  grtnted  to  ili 
■itn,  hy  whkh  iUcy  m»y  bt  f»v<Ht  if  they  vriU. 

8.  Nemo  potcik  venire  u<l  Chriihimi  nifi  datum  ei  fu.rtt,  et  nifi  rater 
•tun)  traxerit ;  et  onme%  homlni^t  iHMt  trahumur  i  Patre  ut  veiiiint  ad  FU 
lium 

«.  No  man  can  coip«  unto  CHRirrtUnlefait  bcfriven  unto  h-m,  an«)  un* 
leCk  the  Father  draw  him  ;  all  men  are  not  drawn  by  the  Father,  that  tlicy 
may  come  to  the  Son. 

!».  Noa  eft  politum  in  arbitno  aut  pocellatt  uniufcujuiqut  bominis  f^'V* 

lari. 

y  U  15  not  \n  the  will  or  power  of  rrcry  one  to  be  ftTcd. 
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to  purchase  a  name,  but  in  secret  and  in  season,  witB  H^ 
view  to  relieve  their  necessities.  Nor  did  he  exercise  his 
charity  without  the  proper  choice  of  objects.  For,  among 
others,  he  singled  out  thq  modest,  pious,  and  industrious 
poor,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  assist  them  both  by  his  interest 
and  his  purse  ^  and  particularly  young  students,  whose 
disposition  and  industry  he  was  acquainted  with ;  advan* 
cing  them  as  far  as  the  statutes  erf  the  university  and  rules 
of  the  college  allowed  him.  Thus  what  many  spend  in 
grand  furniture,  dress,  and  entertainments,  the  doctor  used 
chert-fully  to  befstow  on  the  godly  and  the  poor,  for  the 
necessary  uses  of  life ;  following  the  advice  of  Jerom^  whc 
says,  <  Let  the  bowels  of  the  hungry  praise  thee,  and  not 

*  the  rich  entertainments  of  those  who  eat  to  gluttony/ 
It  is  remarkable  with  what  great  equity  and  moderation 

he  judged  of  the  life  or  actions  of  others  ;  and  though  he 
easily  and  willingly  praised  every  one  for  good  actions ; 
yet  it  was  with  difficulty  he  was  prevailed  on  to  punish 
the  offender  by  any   open  censure.     *  Having,   (as  Jeronr 

*  exhorts,)  learned  to  order  his  own  life,  rather  than  cen- 

*  sure  that  of  others.'  In  the  common  affairs  of  life, 
and  in  the  company  of  friends,  no  man  was  more  kind, 
open,  or  pleasant.  He  was  faithful  and  secret  in  coun*^ 
sels,  easy  and  complaisant  in  conversation,  discreet  and 
grave  in  serious  business,  merry  and  facetious  in  com- 
mon conversation,  and  always  most  ready  to  serve  his 
friends  in  every  condition,  by  his  advice  and  his  pocket; 
He  was  dutiful  to  his  parents,  whom  he  treated  Math  the 
utmost  respect ;  and  whom,  when  they  fell  into  poverty 
by  mismanaging  their  estate,  he  helped  to  the  utmost  of 
his  ability  :  And  though  they  were  resolute  and  obstinate 
in  the  matter  of  'religion,  closely  adhering  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  mi'tiy  and  the  vain  conversation  received  from  their 
fathers  J  yet  he  practised  a  dutiful  regard  to  them,  corn- 
plying  with  them  in  all  things,  which  virete  not  incon- 
sistent with  his  duty  to  GOD  and  true  religion. 

All  these  excellent  virtues,  both  of  knowledge  and  re- 
ligion, were  adorned  with  a  meekness  of  mind  like  that 
of  Moses,  and  w'th  the  deepest  humility.  For  though 
Whitviker  was  endued  with  a  most  acute,  genius,  happ^ 
memory,  extensive  reading,  with  as  great  eloquence  as 
was  ever  in  a  divine,  and,  in  fine,  with  a  most  learned  and 
polished  judgment,  so  tliat  he  was  justly  accounted  as  it 
were  the  oracle  of  rhf*  whole  university,  and  a  most  bril- 
iiant  ornament  as  well  as  pillar  in  the  Christian  church ; 

Yet 
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Yet  with  all  these  excellent  qualifications,  no  man  ever 
saw  him  elated  or  lifted  up,  breathing  great  things,  or 
disdainfully  despising  the  most  unlearned  persons ;  but  he 
behaved  himself  the  most  humbly  and  lowly  of  all  men* 
having  so  thoroughly  Liid  all  loftiness  of  mind  and  pre- 
Bumpiion,  that  those  who  knew  him  not  might  think,  he 
was  one  of  the  meanest  of  the  learned,  instead  of  ^so  pro- 
found a  scholar.  He  was  indeed  completely  learned  (though 
not  puffed  up  with  learning)  and  treated  of  the  mobt  diffi- 
cult subjects  with  an  ease  and  perspicuity  peculiar  to  him- 
self, which  he  was  well  qualified  to  do  from  his  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  in  a 
word,  he  attained  the  summit  of  all  possible  knowledge — 
the  knowledge  of  GOD,  and  of  his  own  heart,  without 
which  all  his  other  attainments  would  have  been  but  of 
~  little  worth ;  and  he  nonv  kmwSy  according  to  GOD's 
promise,  even  as  also  he  is  k/.'oivuy  and  is  blesbcd  with  him 
for  ever  and  ever. 

Bishop  Hall  said  of  him,  <  Never  man  saw  himi  without 
«  reverence,  nor  heard  him  without  wonder/  Cardinal  Bel- 
larmine  procured  his  picture  out  of  England,  and  hung  it 
up  iu  his  study  ;  much  admiring  him  for  his  singular 
learning  :  And  being  asked  by  a  Jesuit,  why  he  would 
suffer  the  picture  of  that  heretic  to  hang  there  ?  he  an- 
.  dwered,  '  That  though  he  was  an  heretic,  and  his  adver- 
«  sary,  he  was  a  learned  adversary.' 

His  Works  are;  <M.  A  Translation  of  Dr  Nowel's 
Catechism  into  Greek.  2.  A  Translation  of  Bishop  Jt:wePs 
Dispute  against  Harding  into  Latin.  ^»  His  Answer  to 
Edmund  Campian's  tea  reasons.  4^.  A  defence  of  his 
Answer  against  John  Dury.  5.  A  Refutation  of  >jjch(  las 
Saunders's  Demonstration,  in  which  Saunders  endeavouied 
to  prove,  that  the  Pope  is  not  Antichrist.  6.  A  Collection 
of  ancient  Heresies  raked  up,  and  added,  to  make  up  the 
Popish  Apostacy.  7.  His  Thesis  propounded  and  de- 
fended at  the  Commencement  in  1582,  that  the  Pope  is 
the  Antichrist  spoken  of  in  Scripture.  8.  His  Answer  to 
William  Reinolds,  in  Defence  of  the  Preface  of  his  Eook 
against  Saunders*  9.  His  Disputations,  concerning  the 
Scriptures,  against  the  Papists  of  those  times,  especially 
Bellarmine  and  Stapleton.  10.  His  Defence  of  the  Au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures,  against  Thomas  Stapletori's  De- 
fence of  the  Authority  of  the  Church.  II.  Lectures 
on  the  Controversies  concerning  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  pub* 
lished  after,  his  death,  by  J.  x\llenson.  12.  Lectures  on 
the  Controversji  concerning  the  Church.     13.  Lectures 
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on  the  Controversy  concerning  Councils.  14,  A  Treatise 
on  Original  Sin,  against  Stapleton's  three  former  Books 
en  Justification,  which  were  also  published  by  J.  AUensoo* 
1 5.  A  Lecture  upon  1  Tim.  ii.  4*.  delivered  on  February 
'JTth,  1.^91-,  before  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  others  of  the 
Nobility.  16.  Lectures  concerning  Sacraments  in  gene- 
tal,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  nnd  Baptism  in  particular, 
taken  by  J.  AUcnson,  and  published  by  Dr  Samuel  Ward*" 


R  ()  r>::R  r  rollock. 

\  y  R  Robert  RoIl«xk  w.is  bi^rn  in  Scotland  in  the  year 
*  '  •  1.35.3,  and  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of 
»hc  Livingstons  :  He  had  part  of  his  education  under  the 
celt^brated  Thomas  Buchanan,  who,  perceiving  him  to  be 
a  very  promising  genius,  always  took  great  delight  in  him. 
In  proper  time,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  St  An- 
drew's ;  where  he  pursued  his  studies  with  such  applica- 
tion and  success,  that,  four  years  after  his  entrance,  he 
was  chosen  profcosor  of  philosophy:  And  in  the  year  1583^ 
when  application  was  made  to  the  university,  for  a  pro- 
per person  to  erect  and  govern  an  university  at  Etlinburgh, 
tliey  were  unanimous  in  rccomn^.ending  Mr  Rollock*  as  a 
man  the  best  qr.aiificcl  for  that  undertaking.  In  this  im- 
portant sit  tuition  Mr  Rollock  conducted  himself  with  so 
much  prudence  and  assiduity,  that  he  soon  became  famous; 
and  many  studci-ts  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  resorted 
to  Edinburgh.  He  was  an  excellent  disciplinarian ;  and 
had  a  happy  method  of  introducing  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion and  morality  into  all  their  studies ;  so  that  white 
they  learned  the  human  sciences,  they  were  led"  to  under- 
stand divinity,  and  taught  to  live  with  piety.  His  cus» 
tom  was  to  pray  with  the  students  every  morning,  and  to 
expound  the  scriptures  once  a  week,  when  he  took  the 
opportunity  to  rebuke  defaulters,  and  to  give  them  alt 
suitable  admonitions  and  exhortations.  This  course  was 
attended  with  excellent  effects,  and  prevented  commonly 
the  exercise  of  severer  injunctions.  He  took  particular 
pain<i  with  those  designed  for  the  ministry,  which  proved 
to  be  of  singular  service  to  the  church.     ,. 
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Mr  Rollock  was,  besides  this  heavy  univcrslty-busincs^, 
an  eminent  labourer  /;;  the  nucrd  and  doctrine  ;  be  preached 
every  Lord's  day  with  great  fervency  and  success,  and 
had  many  seals  to  his  ministry  *.  He  also  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  several  parts  of  the  scriptures,  which,  being 
occasionally  spread  abroad  in  other  countries,  Beza  met 
with  those  on  the  Romans  and  Ephesians  ;  and,  writirg  to 
a  friend  concerning  them,   says,  '  I  have  got  a  treasure  of 

*  incomparable  value ;  having  never  before  met  with  the 
«  like  for  brevity,    elegance,    and   sound  judgment.      I 

*  pray  God  to  preserve  the  Author,  and  daily  to  increase 
«  his  gift  ^in  him  J  especially  in  these  times,  wherein  the 
<  vineyard  of  the  Lord  has  so  few  labourcis.'  Ke  had 
great  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  was  very  hum- 
ble, preferring  others  to  himself  •,  and  began  to  seek  retire- 
ment from  public  business,  that  he  might  spend  more  of 
his  time  in  his  private  studies ;  but  being  moderator  of 
the  synod,  and  a  commissioner  of  the  church,  he  could 
not  obtain  his  wishes :  And,  for  the  last  two  years  of  his 
life,  was  so  much  engaged  in  the  public  affairs  of  the 
church  and  of  the  university,  that  he  very  much  impaired 
his  health. 

In  the  year  1598,  his  disease,  which  was  the  stone,  in 
creased  daily  :  He  was  advised  to  go  into  the  country, 
where,  for  a  while^  he  grew  better  ;  but  his  complaint 
returning  more  violently  than  ever,  he  was  confined  to 
the  house,  and  soon  after  to  his  bed.  Two  noblemen  vi- 
siting him,  he  requested  him  to  go  to  the  king,  and  to 
intreat  him,  in  his  nam?,  to  take  care  of  religion,  as  he 
had  hitherto  done,  and  to  persevere  in  it  to  the  end  ;  and 
highly  to  esteem  the  pastors  of  the  church  for  their  work 
sake.     When  the  ministers  and  magistrates  of  Edinburgh 

came 


*  Mr  White  oji  The  PoT^•er  of  Godlincf ,  quoted   In  Prince's  Clnifinn 
Hiftory,  No.  li*^,  fiys,  '  A    precious   old    man    t(>lfi  me  of  :k  woman  thTt. 

*  was  fix  yt^ars  in  defertlon  ;  and   by    (^od's   providt-nce   heTinti;  AJr  Rol- 

*  lock  preach,  Pnc  nl"  a  fuHden   fill  down,  overwhchned  wirh  joy,  cry:noj 

*  out,  *  Oh,  he  is  come,  whom  my  foul  Icveh  !'  and  lo  was  canie!  lionie 

*  lor  dead;  and  for  tlveral  days  after  ihe  was  filic«^  with  exiefdiu-^;  jov 'i, 
«  and  had  fuch  pio'ls  and  finiiidurly  ravifhino^  exprtlfions,  to  fluttitly  c  ni- 
'   ing  from  her,  that  many  came  to  henr  the   rare    manifedations  ot  God"^ 

*  jjrace  in  ler ;  and  amc^njj^ft  the  rell  that  went  to  hear,  there  was  one 
s  that  could  write  Oiort-hand,  wijo  yet   a  c^rcat  while  iVood  iu  amnz.d  il 

*  her  exprefrion^-,  that  he  could  not  wrirc;   at  hfl^,  recovering  himlelt".  ii  ^ 

*  wrote  a  whole  flieet  of  paper  ;  v.-h'cli  (his  miniller  read,  and  told  n'C; 
'  tliHt  of  all  the  expre/Tions  that  ever  he  read  in  :he  Book  of  Martyrs,  'it 
'   sif.where,  he  never  rciad  any  lo  high,  as  the  lowefl  of  thcni.' 
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came  to  see  him,  he  begged  of  them  to  take  great  cafe  of 
the  university,  and  to  choose  Mr  Henry  Charter  his  suc- 
cessor ;  and  hoped  they  would  provide  for  his  wife  then 
pregnant,  declaring  he  had  laid  by  nothing  of  his  stipend^ 
They  readily  promising  attention  to  his  will'  in  all  these 
matters,  he  proceeded  to  give  them  an  exhortation,  in 
which  he  was  so  highly  favoured  with  the  divine  presence, 
that  it  astonished  all  those  that  were  about  him.  He  then 
prayed  fervently,  that  GOD  would  pardon  his  sins  for 
Christ's  sake  y  adding,  "  O  my.  God,  I  have  hitherto  seen 
•*  but  darkly  in  the  glass  of  thy  word,  O  Lord,  grant 
**  that  I  may  enjoy  the  eternal  fruition  of  thy  counte- 
"  nance,  which  1  have  so  much  desired  and  longed  fotv 
"  I  bless  God,  I  have  all  my  senses  intire ;  but  my  heart 
«  is  in  heaven  ;  and.  Lord  Jesus,  why  shouldst  thou  not 
*«  have  it  ?  It  hath  been  my  care,  all  my  life  long,  to 
'<  dedicate  it  to  thee  :  I  pray  thee  take  it,  that  it  may  live 
"  with  thee  for  ever.  Come,  Lord  Jesus  ;  put  an  end  ta 
"  this  miserable  life.  Haste,  Lord,  and  tarry  not.  Christ 
"  hath  redeemed  me,  not  to  a  frail  and  momentary,  but 
"  to  eternal  life.  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  and  give  me  that 
**  life,  for  which  thou  hast  redeemed  me.  I  hare  gone 
"  through  all  the  degrees  of  this  life,  and  now  am  come 
"  to  my  end  :  Why  should  I  go  back  again  ?  O  Lord 
«  help  me,  that  I  may  go  through  this  last  degree  with 
"  thy  assistance.  Lead  me  to  that  glory,  which  I  have 
"  seen  as  through  a  glass.     O  that  I  were  with  thee  P* 

Being  told  on  the  Saturday  that  the  next  day  was  Ac 
sabbath,  he  said,  «<  Thy  sabbath,  O  Lord,  shall   begin 
«  my  eternal  sabbath.     My  eternal  sabbath  shall  take  its 
«  beginning  from  thy  sabbath.     I  am  weary  of  this  life. 
<«  All  my  desire  is,  that   I   may   enjoy  that  celestial  life 
^«  which  is  bid  with  Christ  in  God."     A  while  after  he 
prayed,   saying,   "  Haste  Lord,  and  do  not  tarry,     I  am 
"  weary  both   of  nights  and  days.     Come,  Lord  JesiiS, 
«  that  I  may  come  to  thee.     Break  these  eye-strings,  and 
"  give  me  others.     I  desire  to  be  dissolved,  and  to  be 
^  with  thee.     Haste,  Lord  Jeeus,  and  defer  no  longer. 
<«  Go  forth,  my  weak  life,  and  let  a  better  succeed. 
«  Lord  Jesus,  thrust  thy  hand  into  my  body,  and  take  m 
*<  soul  to  thyself.     O  my  sweet  Lord,  set  this  soul  <^ 
«*  mine  free,  that  it  may  enjoy  her  husband.**     And  whe:3 
one  attending  him  said,   <  Sir,  let  nothing  trouble  you 
<  for  now  your  Lord  makes  haste ;'  He  said,  **  O  weC^ 
"  come  news  !  Would  to  God  my  funeral  might  be 
*<  morrow  !"  And  thus^  he  continued  in  a  sweet  heaven 

fiam 
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'frame,  praying  to,  and  praising  GOD  till  he  quietly  re- 
signed his  spirit  to  God,  in  the  year  1598,  and  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  his  age.  ^ 

His  Works   are,   «  A  Commentary  on   some  'elect 

"Psalms,  on  the  Prophecy  of  Daniel,  and  the  Gospel  of 
John,  with  its  Harmony.  He  wrote  also  on  the  Epistle  to 
-the  Ephesians,  Colossians,  Thessalonians,  and  Galatians  j 
an  Analysis  of  fhe  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  He- 
•brews,  with  respect  to  EflFectual  Calling." 


IIICHARD     HOOKEK: 


'T'HIS  eminent  English  divine*  was  author  of  a  famous 
*-  work,  entitled,  The  Laws  of  Ecclesiastial  Po- 
lity, and  was  born  at  Heavy- tree,  near  Exeter,  in  the 
year  1553,  or,  as  Wood  says,  about  the  time  of  Easter 
A.  D.  1554f.  His  parents,  not  being  rich,  intended  him 
/or  a  trade  :  But  his  schoolmaster  at  Exeter  prevailed  with 
them  to  coimnue  him  at  school,  assuring  tliem,  that  his 
natural  endowments  and  learning  were  both  so  ron^.arka- 
ble,  that  he  must  of  neceSsity  be  taken  notice  of,  and  that 
GOD  would  provide  him  some  patron,  who  would  free 
them  from  any  future  care  or  charge  about  him.  Accord- 
^"g^y>  liis  uncle  John  Hooker,  who  was  then  chamber- 
lain of  the  town,  began  to  regard  him  4  and,  being  known 
to  the  excellent  bishop  Jewel,  made  a  visit  to  that  prelate 
at  Salisbury  soon  after,   and  <  besought  him,  for  charity's 

*  sake,    to  look  favourably  upon  a   poor  nephew  of  his, 

*  whom  nature  had  iitted  for  a  schoLir;  but  the  estate 
'  of  his  parents  was  so  narrow,  that  they  were  unable  to 
*give  him  the  advantage  of  leirrningj  and  that  the  bishop 

*  therefore  would  become  his  patron,  and  prevent  him 
«  from  being  a  tradesman,  for  he  was  a  boy  of  remark- 
-<  able  hopes.'  Bishop  Jewel  C3wmined  into  the  merits  of 
the  boy,  found  him  to  be  what  the  uncle  had  represented 
him,  and  took  him  henceforward  under  his  protection  and 
care.  He  got  him  admitted,  in  the  year  1567,  one  of  the 
clerks  of  Corpus  Christi-college  in  Oxford,  and  settled  a 
pension  on  him;  w^hich,  with  the  contributions  of  his 
^ncle,  aUbided  him  a  very  comfortable  si!bsistence. 


(tOi  HOOKER. 

Ill  the  year  1 .071,  Hookey  lost  his  generous  patron  bishop- 
Jo  w.l,  togciher  with  his  peneion  ;  however,  the  diviiM. 
])rovidonct'  raised  him  up  two  other  patrons,  in  Dr  Colc= 
th(»n  president  of  the  college,  and  the  great  Dr  Edw^. 
Sandys^  hishop  of  London,  and  afterwards  archbishop  C3 
York.  To  the  hitter  of  these  hishop  Jewel  had  recori^, 
mended  him  so  en'octually,  a  little  before  his  death,  that, 
lliou^h  a  Ccimbrid^e-man  liimsclf,  he  immediately  resolvetf 
to  .  lul  tiis  son  iulwyn  to  Oxford,  to  be  pupil  to  Mr 
IIhA.m,  who  was  but  very  little  older:  For,  said  he,  <I 

*  will  have  a  tutor  for  my  son,  that  shall  teach  him  learn* 

*  in^  by  instruetioii,  and  virtue  by  example.'  Mr  Hooker 
had  al  .o,  at  tlie  bame  time,  another  considerabL>  pupil, 
namely,  Mr  George  Cranmer,  grand-nephew  to  the  famous 
arphbibhop  and  martyr ;  with  vvhopi,  as  well  as  with  Mr 
Sandys,  he  cuhivated  a  strict  and  lasting  friendship.  In, 
tile  year  1.077,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college;  and 
about  tv«o  years  after,  being  a  good  master  of  the  oriental 
languages,  he  was  appointed  deputy- professor  of  the  He- 
|)rew  tongue,  in  the  room  of  a  gentleman,  who  was  dis- 
ordered iii  his  senses.  In  the  year  1581,  he  entered  into 
lioly  o.\lers  ;  antl  soon  afteif  being  appointed  to  preach  at 
St  l^aul':;  Cross  in  L(  ;ulon,  was  drawn  into  a  most  extra- 
ortlinary  marriage  :  Which,  becaysp  it  is  on^'jof  the  most 
reinavkable  clvcumstan.ces  of  his  lift,  we  will  here  give 
the  particulars  of,  .is  they  are  related  by  Mr  Walton. 

Tlurc  Wis,  it  s(.'ems,  then  b.elonging  to  the  church  of 
St  r.iuls,  a  liouse  called  the  Shunamitc's  house,  set  apart 
(or  the  reccpt.on  and  entertaiument  of  the  preachers  at 
St  l\uil*s  Cr</...,  two  days  before,  and  one  day  after  the 
iiermoj.  Tliii  house  was  then  kept  by  Mr  John  Church- 
man, fornieily  a  siibsiantial  draper  in  Wailing-strect,  but 
n(^w  r.'duerd  to  poverty.  Mr  Walton  says,  that  Mr 
Churchman  was  a  person  of  virtue,  but  he  cannot  say 
(juite  so  nuich  of  his  wife.  To  this  house  Mr  Hooker 
cune  fromOxford  so  wet  and  weary,  that  he  was  afraid 
Ik"  should  not  b(*  able  to  perform  his  duty  the  Sunday 
following :  However,  Mrs  Churchman  nursed  hi^ji  so 
well,  that  he  pre:ientl^y  recovered  from  the  ill  effects  of 
hi:,  journey.  For  tliis,  he  wa^  very  thankful ;  so  much 
indeed,  that,  as  Mr  Walton  expresses  it,  he  thought  him- 
bcif  bound  in  conscience  to  believe  all  she  said  :  So  the 
goeil  man  c  inie  to  be  persuaded  by  her,  <  that  he  had  a 
<  very  tender  constitution  •,  and  that  it  was  best  for  him 
*  to  have  a  wife,  that  might  prove  a  nurse  to  him  j  suclx_ 
\  c\  one  us  migiit  both  prolong  his  life,  and  make  it  more- 
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•«  x:omfortable ;  and  such  a  one  she  could  and  would  pro- 
*  vide  for  him,  if  he  thought  fit  to  marry.'  Mr  Hooker 
not  considering,  that  the  children  of  this  ivorld  are  wiser 
in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light y  and  fearing  no 
guilt,  because  he  meant  none,  gave  her  a  power  to  chuse 
a  wife  for  him  \  promising,  upon  a  fair  summons,  to 
^return  to  London,  and  accept  of  her  choice,  which  he  did 
in  that  or  ihe  year  following.  Now,  says  Walton,  the 
wife  provided  for  him  was  her  own  daughter  Joan,  who 
brought  him  neither  beauty  nor  portion :  And,  for  her 
conditions,  they  were  too  like  that  wife's  which  Solomou 
compares  to  a  dripping  house  ;  that  is,  says  Anthony 
Wood,  she  was  <  a  clownish  silly  woman,  and  withal  a 
■«  mere  Xantippe.' 

Mr  Hooker,  now  driven  from  his  college,  remained 
without  preferment,  and  supported  himself  as  well  as  he 
<:ould  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1584?,  when  he  was 
presented  by  John  Cheny,  Esqlto  the  rectory  of  Drayton 
Beauchamp,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  led  an  uncom- 
fortable sort  of  life  with  his  wife  Joan.  In  this  situation, 
he  received  a  visit  from  his  two  friends  and  pupils  Sandys 
and  Cranmer,  who  found  him  with  a  Horace  in  his  hand, 
tending  his  small  allotment  of  sheep  inr^  common  field : 
Which  he  S'.ud  he  was  then  forced  to  do,  because  his  ser- 
vant was  gone  home  to  dine,  and  assist  his  wife  in  some 
of  the  household  business.  When  the  servant  returned  and 
released  him,  liis  two  pupils  attended  him  to  his  house, 
where  their  best  entertainment  was  his  quiet  company, 
which  was  presently  denied  them  5  for  poor  Hooker  was 
called  to  rock  the  cradle,  and  the  rest  ot  their  welcome 
was  so  like  tliis,  that  they  stayed  but  till  the  next  morn- 
ing, which  was  long  enough  to  discover  and  pity  their 
tutor's  condition.  At  their  return  to  London,  Mr  Sandys 
acquainte«.i  his  father  with  Mr  Hooker's  deplorable  state  ; 
who  thereupon  entered  so  heartily  into  his  concerns,  that 
he  got  him  to  be  made  master  of  the  Temple,  A.  D.  \3Sn. 
This  though  a  considerable  preferment,  was  not  so  suitable 
-to  Mr  Hooker's  temper,  as  the  retirement  of  a  living  in  the 
country,  where  he  might  be  free  from  noise  :  Nor  did  he 
accept  of  it  without  some  xeluctance.  At  the  time  whea 
Mr  Hooker  was  chosen  master  of  the  Temple,  one  Mr 
Walter  Travers  was  afternoon-iecturcr  there  \  a  man  of 
learning  and  v»^orth,  ^ut  ordained  by  the  presbytery  at 
Antwerp,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  Geneva  government- 
Mr  Travers  had  some  hopes  of  setting  up .  this  govern- 
flient  in  the  Temple,  and  for  that  purpose  endeavoured  tp 
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be  nvrtor  of  it ;  but,  not  succeeding,  he  did  not  behare- 
quiiL-  i,;ciierouoIy  to  Mr  Hooker,  but  opposed  him  by  his 
sermons  ;  many  of  which  were,  perhaps  unadvisedly  con- 
sidering the  time,  about  the  disciphne  and  ceremonies  of 
the  church  ;  insomuch  that  they  constantly  withstood  eagh 
otl.cr  to  the  face :  For  as  somebody  said  pleasantly,  «  The 

*  forenoon  sermon   spake  Canterbury,  and  the  aftewioon 

*  Geneva.'  The  opposition  became  so  visible,  and  the  con- 
sctjaeTi  es  ro  dangerous,  especially  in  that  place,  that  arch'* 
bishop  Whuf^ift  caused  Mr  Travers  to  be  silenced  by  the 
high  commission  court.  Upon  that,  Mr  Travers  present- 
^'!  hr^  stippHcation  to  the  privy-council^  which  being  with-^ 
OU'  ( tif'v::,  \\c  rni.Je  it  public.  This  obliged  Mr  Hooker 
to  pu'jii  )h  au  an:Aver,  which  was  inscribed  to  the  archbishop 
and  procured  him  as  much  reverence  and  fespect  from 
so!ne,  as  it  did  neglect  and  hatred  from  others.  In  order 
therefore  to  undeceive  and^win  these,  he  enteted  upon 
his  famous  v/ork  "  of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,** 
and  hid  the  foundation  and  plan  of  it,  whi-e  he  was  at 
the  Temple.  But  he  found  the  temple  no  fit  place  to 
finish  what  he  had  there  designed  :  And  therefore  ititreited 
the  archbishop  to  jemove  him  to  some  quieter  situation  in 
tlic  following  letter. 

«  My  Lord, 
<^  When  I  lost  the  freedom  of  my  cell,  which  was  my 
*'  college,  yet  I  found  some    degree  of  it^in  my  quiet 
country  parsonage.     But  I  am  weary  of  the  noise  and 
oppositi'Mis  of  this  place  ;  and   indeed  God  and  nature 
did  not  intend  me  for   contentions,   but   for  study  and 
"  quietness.      And>  my  lord,  my  particular  contests  here 
**  with    r>'.ir    Travers    have     proved    the    more     unplea- 
"^  sant    to    me,    because    I  believe    him    to    be  a  good 
^^  man ;    -aid    thr.t    h'^Vicf   hath    occasioned    me  to  exa- 
*'  mine    a>ine    own  conscience  concerning   hia^  opinions. 
•<  A. id   to   satisfy  that,   I  have  consulted  the  holy  Scrip- 
"  ture,  and  o;her  Inv",  both  human  and  divine,  whether" 
<^  the  conscience  of   him,    and  others  of  his  judgment 
"  onght  to  be   i  o  fill-  complied  vAih  by  us,  as  to  alter  oui 
<*  irai r>'j  of  ch«rc^.  :70vernment,  our   manner    of    God'i 
"  wovc^l,ii;)j    our  pr.iising   and    praying  to  him,  and   ou 
<f  cbtril.>lished  cerenu)nie'^,  as   often   as   their  tender  con 
♦«  science  s  shall  require  us.     And,  in  this  examination, 
•<  have  not  only   satisfied   myself,  but  have  begun  a  trea — 
<<  tise,  in  rvhicli  I  intend  the  satisfaction  of  others,  by  S5- 
«  d  .^monstration  of  the  reasonableness  of  our  laws  of  ec-   ' 
«  clesiaftical  polity. — But,  my  lordj  I  shall  never  be  abl^  ^ 
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«  to  finish  what  I  have  beg\in,  unless  I  be  removed  inta 
«  some  qiriet  parsonage,  where  I  may  see  God's  blessingt 
«  spring  out  of  my  mother  earth,  and  eat  my  own  bread 
"  in  peace  and  privacy :  A  place,  where  I  may,  without 
«  disturbance,  meditate  my  approaching  mortality,  and 
"  that  great  account,  which  all  flesh  must  give  at  the  last 
"  day  to  the  God  of  all  spirits." 

Upon  this  application,  he  was  presented,  A.  D.  1591^ 
to  the  rectory  of  Boscomb,  in  Wiltshire  ;  and,  on  the  17th, 
of  July  the  same  year,  to  the  prebend  of  Nether-haven,  in 
the  <:hurch  of  Sarum,  of  which  he  was  also  made  sub- 
dean.  At  Boscomb  he  finished  four  books,  which  were 
entered  into  the  register  book  at  Stationers'  Hall,  on  the 
9th  of  March,  A.  D.  1592,  but  not  printed  till  the  year 
1594'.  In  the  year  1595,  he  quitted  Boscomb,  and  was 
presented  by  Q.  Elizabeth  to  the  rectory  of  Bishops-Bourne 
in  Kent,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

But  it  would  not  be  doing  proper  justice  to  the  charac- 
ter of  this  great  man,  were  we  to  conclude  his  life  in  thig 
summary  manner ;  and  therefore  we  shall  insert  some  ex- 
tracts from  old  Isaac  Walton's  account  of  him,  from  which 
the  foregoing  has  been  chiefly  taken. 
<  This  parsonage  of  Bourne,  is  from  Canterbury  three 
miles,  and  near  to  the  common  road  that  leads  from 
that  city  to  Dover;  in  which  parsonage  Mr  Hooker  had 
not  been  ^welve  months,  but  his  books,  and  the  inno- 
cency  and  sancjity  of  his  life  became  so  remarkable, 
that  many  turned  out  of  the  road,  and  others  (scholar* 
especially)  weat  purposely  to  see  the  man,  whoso  life 
and  learning  were  so  much  admired  ;  and  alas!  as  our 
Saviour  said  of  8t  John  Baptist,  What  iveni  they  out 
to  sec  I  a  man  clothed  in  pitrple  and  Jine  linen  ?  no,  in- 
deed ;  but  an  obscure  harmless  man  ;  a  man  in 
poor  clothes,  his  loins  usually  girt  in  a  coarse  gown  or 
canonical  coat ;  of  a  mean  stature,  and  stooping,  and 
yet  more  lowly  in  the  thoughts  of  his  soul  *,  his  body 
worn  out,  not  with  ago,  but  study  and  holy  mortifica- 
tions ;  his  frtcc  full  of  hcat-pimples,  begot  by  his  in- 
activity and  sedentary  life.  And  to  this  true  character 
of  his  person,  let  me  »dd  this  of  his  disposition  and  b(« 
haviour ;  God  and  nature  blest  him  with  so  great  a 
bashfulncss,  thnt  as,  in  his  younger  days,  his  pupils 
might  easily  look  him  out  of  countenance ;  so  neither 
then,  nor  in  his  age,  did  he  ever  willingly  look  any 
man  in  the  face  :  And  was  of  so  mild  and  humble  a 
nature^  that  liis  poor  parish  cleric  and   he  did   never 
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<  talk  but  with  both  their  hats  on,  or  both  off  at  thfc  saaie 

<  time ;   and   to  this  may  be  added,  that  though  he  was 

<  not  purblind,  yet  he  was  short,  or  weak-sighted  ;  and 

<  where  he  fixt  his  eyes  at  the  beginning  of  his  sermon, 

*  there  they  continued  till  it  was  ended ;  and  the  reader 
■^  has  a  liberty  to  believe  that  his  mx)desty  and  dim-sight 

<  \<'ere  some  of  the  reasons  why  he  trusted  Mrs  Churchmai* 

<  to  choof^e  a  wife  for  him. 

*  Mr  Hooker  here  gave  a  holy  valediction  to  all  the 

*  allurements  of  earth  •,  possessing  his  soul  in  a  virtuous 

*  quietness,   which    he   maintained    by    constant    study, 

*  prayers,  and  meditations  :  His  use  was  to  preach  once 

<  every  Sunday,  and  he  or  his  curate  to  catechise  after  the 
f  second  lesson  in  the  evening  prayer  :  His  sermons  were 

*  neitlier  long  nor  earnest,  but  uttered  with  a  grave  zeai, 

*  and  an  humble  voice  :  His  eyes  always  fixt  on  one  place, 

<  to  prevent  his  imagination  from  wandering ;   insomuch, 
^  that  he  seemed  to  study  as  he  spake ;  the  design  of  his 

<  sermons  (as  indeed  of  all  his  discourses)  was  to  shew 

<  reasons  for  what  he  spake  :  And  with  these  reasons  such 

*  a  kind  oi  rhetoric,  as  did  rather  convince  and  persuade, 

*  than  frighten  men.     Studying  not  so  much  for  matter, 

<  (wluch  he  never  wanted)  as  for  apt  illustration,  to  in- 

*  Ujyiv.  and  teach  hh  unlearned  hearers  by  familiar  exam- 

*  pies,  and  then  make  them  better  by  convincing  applica- 

*  tions ;   n.n^er  labouring  by  hard    words,    and    then    by 

<  nceJ.icas  iHstinctions   and   subdistinctions  to  amuse  his 

<  hearers,   and   get  glory  to  himself :  But  glory  only  to 

*  God.  V/hich  intention  he  would  often  say,  ,«  was  as 
«"<  discf^rnable  in  a  preacher,  as  an  artificial  from  a  natural 
«  beauty." 

<  He  never  fnlcd   on  the  Sunday  before  every  Ember- 

*  v;eckj  to  give   notice  of  it  to  his  parishioners,  persuad-* 

*  in57  them    both   to   fast,   and  then  to  double  their  devo- 

*  tions,  for  a  learned  and  pious  clergy,   but   especially  for 

*  the  last ;  saving::  often,  *«  That  die  life  of  a  pious  cler- 
*«  gynvan  was  virible  rhetoric,  and  so  convincing,  that 
•^  the  irost  godless  men  (though  they  would  not  deny 
«'  thenhsclves  the  enjoyment  of  their  present  lusts)  did  vet 
•<  secretly  wish  themselves  like  those  of  the  strictest  lives.*' 

<  And  to  what  lie  persuaded  others,  he  added  hic'>town  ex^. 

*  an^ple  of  fasting  and  prayer ;  and  did  usually  every  Em- 

<  ber  week,  take  from   the  parish  clerk   the   key  of  the 

*  cliurch  door ;  into  which  place  he  retired  every  dayi 
^  iiul)  locked  himself  up  for  many  hours  ;  and  did  the  like 
f  most  Fridays,  and  other  days  of  fasting. 
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«  About  a  month  before  his  dcatli,  this  good  man,  thtt 

<  never  knew,  or  at  least,  never  considered  the  pleasures 

<  of  the  palate,  became  first  to  lose  his  appetite,  and  then 
«  to  have  an   averseness  to  all  food  ;  insomuch,  that  he 

<  seemed  to  live  some  intermitted  weeks  by  the  smell  of 

<  meat  only  ;  and  yet  still  studied  and  writ.     And  now 

*  every  thing  about  him  seemed  to  tell  him,  that  his  years 

<  were  past  away  as  a  shadow,  bidding  him  prepare  to  fol- 

<  low  the  generation  of  his  fathers,  for  the  day  of  his  dis- 
«  solution  drew  near  \   for  which  his  soul  appeared  to 

*  thirst. 

'  <  In  this  time  of  his  sickness,  and  not  many  days  before 

<  his  death,  his  house  was  robbed  j  of  which,  he  having 

<  notice,  his  question  was,  <^  Arc  my  books  and  written 
<^  papers  sale  ?*'  and  being  answered,  tliat  they  were.   His 

<  reply  was,  «  Then  it  ni;itters  not ;  for  nootlier  loss  can 
*«  trouble  me," 

<  About  one  day  before  his  death,  Dr  Saravia,  who 

<  knew    the   very    secrets    of   his    soul    (for    they  were 

*  supposed  to  bcf  confessors  to  each  odier)  came  to  him," 

*  and  after  a  confcrj'iice  of  the  benefit,  and  safety  of  the 

<  church's  absolution,   it  was  re£oh'ed  the  doctor  should 

<  '^ive  hun  both  that  and  the  sacrament  the  day  follow- 

<  ing.  To  whicli  end  tlie  doctor  came,  and,  after  a  short 
^  retirement  and  privacy,  they  returned  to  the  company ; 

*  iui'J  then  the  doctor  gave  him,  and  some  of  those  friends 
'  ihac  wore  with  liim,  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  body 

*  and   bl(  od    of    our  Lord.      Which    being   performed, 

<  tne  doctor  thought  he  saw  a  reverend  gaity  and  joy  in 

*  his  face  5  but  it  lasted  noc  long  ;  for  his  bodily  infirmi- 

<  tics  did  return  suddenly,  and  became  more  visible,  in- 

<  soniuch,  that   the  doctor  apprehended    death  ready  to 

<  sc'.ze  him  :    Yet,  after  sor  ic  amendment,  left  him   at 

<  night,  with  a  o.omiso  to  return  early  the  day  following^ 

<  vvhich  he  did,  and  then  found  him  better  in  appearance, 

<  deep  in  conteipplation,  a^;»i  -.ot  inchir.ible  to  discourse  5 

*  v/hich  j;ave   t-^.c   ciocioi    occasion   to  require  his  present 

<  thouy^hts  :  To  which  he  replied,  *«  That  he  was  medi- 
cs tati;.;;  the  number  and  nature  of  angels,  and  their 
<<  bler>.>ed  obedience  and  order,  without  which,  peace 
«  -could  not  be  in  heaven  ;  and  oh!  that  it  might  be  so  on 
<f  earth  !"  after  which  words,  he  said,  "  I  have  hvod  to 
«  see,  that  this  world  is  made  up  of  perturbations  ;  and  I 
»<  have  been  long  preparing  to  leave  it,  and  gathering 
5'  comfort  for  the  dreadful  hour  of  making  my  account 
'<  with  God,  wliich  I  now  apprehend  to  be  near :  And 

<<  though 
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^  though  I  have  by  his  grace  loved  him  in  my  youth, 
•<  and  feared  him  in  mine  age,  :\nd  laboured  to  have  a 
<*  conscience  void  of  offence  to  him,  and  to  all  men, 
*«  yet  if  thou,  O  Lord,  be  extrc^me  to  mark  what  I  have 
«  done  ami^s,  who  can  abide  it  ?  And  therefore,  wJiere 
•«  1  have  tailed,  Lord  shew  mercy  to  me ;  for  I  plead  not 
*<  my  righteousness,  but  the  forgiveness  of  my  unri^hte- 
*<  ousness,  for  his  mertts  who  died  to  purchase  a  pardon 
*«  for  penitent  sinners.  And  since  I  owe  thee  a  death ; 
«f  Lord,  let  it  not  be  terrible ;  and  then  take  thin.^  own 
*<  time,  I  submit  to  it :  Let  mt  mine^  O  Lord,  but  let  thy 
*<  iviU  he  done  /*'  with  which  expression  befell  into  a  dan- 

*  gerous  jslumbcr,  dangerous  as  to  his  recc^ery  ;  yet  rc- 

*  cover  he  did,  but  it  was  to  speak  only  these  few  words, 
•<  Good  doctor,  Gexl  hath  heard  my  daily  petitions  ;  for 
*<  I  am  ar  peace  with  all  men,  and  he  is  at  peaco  with 
*<  me  y  and  from  which  blessed  ass  urn  nee  I  feel  that  in-* 
**  ward  joy,  which  this  world  can  neither  give  nor  take 
*<  from  me."     More  he  would  have  spokvMi,    but  his  spi- 

*  rits   failed  him  ;  and  after  a  short  conflict  Irctwixt  na- 

*  ture   and  death,  a   quiet  sigh  put  a  period  to  his  last 
'  breath,  and  so  he  fell  asleep/ 

Thus  departed  thi.^  modest,  humble,  and  candid  man 
to  the  inheritance  of  tlie  saints  in  light,  where  the  most- 
lowly  are  the  most  highly  exalted.  He  appears,  from 
"what  remains  of  him,  rather  to  be  considered  as  an  j^t/-* 
iJyor  than  a  Preacher ;  as  one  of  the  calm  and  retired,  than 
'  of  the  active  and  popular.  He  seems  not  to  have  cared, 
so  that  he  possessed  grace,  holiness,  and  knowledge,  who 
enjoyed  all  the  world  beside  \  considering  very  justly,  that 
tl^ese  are  treasures,  and  lead  to  treasures,  which  can  never 
perish,  but  wliich  shall  enrich  and  chear  the  soul  to  alV 
eternity. 

In  his  will,  which  was  dated  October  ?G,  IGOO,  he 
made  his  wife  Joan  sole  e::ecutrix.  By  an  inveniory,  his 
estate,  which  chiefly  consisted  in  books,  amounted  to 
about  one  thousand  pounds,  which  (says  Vf  alron),  was 
^  much  more  than  he  thought  himself  worth,  utid  which 
<  v/as   not    gotten    by   his  care,  much    less  by   the  good 

*  housewifery  of  his  wife,  but  saved  by  his  trusty  servatit 

*  Thomas  Lane,  who  was  wiser  than  his  master  in  getting. 

*  money  for  him,  and  more  frugal  than  his    mirrress  in 

*  keeping  it.'  This  precious  wife  married  again  inmiedi- 
;^tely  after  his  decease,  but  she  lived  not  long  enough  to  re- 
port the  difference  of  her  second  marriage,  for  which  doubt - 
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less  she  would  have  found  cause,  if  there  had  been  tut 
four  vionths  between  Mr  Hooker's  and  her  death. 

Whatever  stress   and  value  Mr  Hooker  himself  might 
put  upon  his  books  of  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"   he  could 
not  put  a  greater  upon  them,  than  almost  every  body  else 
has  done.     '1  hey  have  been  admired  for  the  soundness  of 
reasoning  which  runs  through  them,  and  the  prodigious 
extent  of  learning   they  every  where  discover :  And  the 
Author  has  universally  acquired  from  them  the  honourable 
titles  of   <  the  judicious'  and  <  the  learnfd.'     When 
K.  James  I.  came  out  of  Scotland,  and  ascended  the  throne 
of  England,  he  is  said  to  have  asked  archbishop  Whitgift 
for  his  friend  Mr  Hooker,  from  whose  books  of  <<  Eccle- 
"  siastical  Polity"   he  had  so  much  profited ;  and  being 
informed  by  the  archl/ishop,  that  he  died  a  year  before  the 
queen,  he  expressed  the  greatest  disappointment  and  tlie 
deepest  concern.    K.  Charles  I.  it  is  well  known,  earnestly 
recummcnded  the  reading  of  Mr  Hooker's  books   to  his 
son  ;  and    they  have  ever    since  been  held  in  the  highest 
veneration   and   esteem,  by  all  who  have  any  regard  to 
sound  vcuj'Cning  and  good  learning.     Is  n  anecdote  is  pre- 
served   by  the  writer   of  his  life,  which    shews,    that  Mr 
Hooker's  lame  w.is  by  no  means  confined  to  his  own  coun- 
try, but  travelled  abroad  ;  and  so  far  and  so  loudly,  that 
it  reached  even  the  ears  of  the  pope  himself.     Cardinal 
Allen  and   Dr  Stapletcn,  though  both  in  Italy  when  his 
books  were  publi^^hed,  were  yet  so  aflectcd  with  the  fame 
of  them,    that  they  contrived  to  have  them  sent  for;  and 
after  reading  them,    are  said   to  have  told  the  pope,  then 
Clement  VIII.  tliat  <  though  his  holiness  had  not  yet  met 
«  with  an  English  book,  as  he  was  pleased  to  say,  whose 
«  writer  deserved  the  name   of  an  author,  yet  there  now 

<  appeared  a  wonder  to  them,  and  so  they  did  not  doubt 

<  it  would   appear   to    his  holiness,  if  it  was  in   Latin ; 

<  which  was,  that  a  poor  obscure  English  priest  had  writ 

<  four  such  books  of  Law  and  Church  Polity,  in  so  ma- 
«  jestic  a  style,  and  with  such  clear  demonstrations  of 
«  reason,  that  in  all  their  readings  they  had  not  met  with 

<  any  thing  that  exceeded  him.'     This  begetting  in  the 
pope  a  desire  to  know  the  contents,  Dr  Stapleton  read  to 
him  the  first  book  in    Latin ;  upon  which  the  pope  said,    - 
«  There   is   no  learning  that  this  man  hath  not  searched    - 
«  into ;  nothing  is  too  hard  for  his  understanding.     This    - 

•  man  indeed  deserves  the  name  of  an  Autlior.    His  books  ^ 

*  will  get  reverence  by  age ;  for  there  is  in  them  such  -2 

<  scet\ 
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^  seeds  of  eternity,  that,  if  the  rest  be  Hke  this,  they  shall 
*  continue  till  the  last  fire  shall  devour  all  learning  :*  Alt 
which,  whether  the  pope  said  it  or  no,  may  possibly  be 
strictly  true  of  the  books  themselves. 

His  Works.  Besides  the  eight  books  of  ^«  Ecclesiastical 
iPolity,"  and  his  <«  Answer  to  Mr  Traver's  Supplication,*^ 
there  are  some  "  Sermons"  of  Mr  Hooker -s  in  beings 
which  of  hte  have  been  collected  and  printed  in  the  vo- 
lume of  his  works  in  folio. 
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|F  this  excellent  person,  we  have  no  remains,  but  a 
short  account  of  his  death,  which  was  so  truly  ex- 
emplary and  edifying,  that  we  cannot  but  present  it  to 
our  Readers.  We  suppose  this  event  to  have  occurred 
about  the  year  1600. 

The  day  before  he  died  he  called  for  the  bible,  saying, 
<*  Come,  O  come  ;  death  approaches  :  Let  us  gather  some' 
"  flowers  to  comfort  this  hour." 

And  turning  with  his  own  hand  to  Romans  viii.  he 
gave  me  the  book,  says  Mr  Leigh,  and  bade  me  read  : 
And  at  the  end  of  every  verse  he  would  have  a  pause ;  and 
then  gave  the  sense  to  his  cwn  comfort,  but  more  to  the 
joy  and  wonder  of  his  friends.  Pity  it  is,  that  we  have 
not  what  he  said  on  this  occasion,  and  that  some  of  his 
writings  are  kept  from  the  public  view,  i /aving  conti- 
nued his  meditations  on  Romans  viii.  thus  read  to  him  for 
two  hours  or  more,  on  a  sudden  he  said, — «  O  stay  your 
<<  rending.  What  brightness  is  this  I  see  ?  Have  ycu 
««  lighted  up  any  candles  ?"  To  which,  says  Mr  Leigh, 
I  answered, — «  No  :  It  is  the  sun-shine  v'  for  it  was  about 
five  o'clock  in  a  clear  summer's  evening.) — <^  Sun-shine  f 
<«  (said  he)  Nay,  my  Saviour's  shine. — Now  farewell 
«<  world  ;  welcome  heaven.  The  day-star  from  on  high 
«  hath  visited  my  heart.  O  speak  it  when  I  am  gone, 
<<  and  preach  it  at  my  funeral ;  God  dealeth  famili- 
*«  ARLY  WITH  MAN.  I  fecl  his  mercy  j  I  see  his  ma- 
<*  jesty  ;  whether  in  the  body^  or  out  of  the  bcdyy  I  canmt  telly 
"  God  knoweth  :  But  I  see  things  that  are  unutterable." — 
Thus  ravished  in  spirit,  he  roamed  towards  heaven  with 
a    cheerful    look,     and   soft     sweet    voice  j    but    \vh:t«: 

!.. 
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he  said  we  could  not  conceive.  At  last,  shrinking  down, 
he  gave  a  sigh  with  these  words:  "  Ah,  yet  it  will  not 
««  be.     My  sins  keep  mc  from  my  God." 

Thus  that  evening,  twice  rising,  and  twice  falling, 
with  the  sun ;  in  the  morning  folio \ving,  he  rose  ne\*er  to 
fall ;  when  again  raising  himself,  as  Jacob  did  upon  hb 
stAlY,  he  shut  up  his  blossed  lite  with  these  blessed  words: 
<«  C)  what  a  happy  change  shall  I  make  !  From  death  to 
«  life  1  From  sorrow  to  solace !  From  a  factious  world 
<«  to  a  heavenly  being  !  O  my  dear  brethren,  sisters,  and 
««  fricMuls,  it  pitieth  me  to  leave  you  behind.  Yet  re- 
««  member  my  death  when  I  am  gone  i  and  what  I  now 
«<  fool,  I  hopo  you  shall  find  ere  you  die,  that  God  doth 
««  and  will  do.il  familiarly  with  men.  And  now,  thou 
«  liery  chariot,  th.u  earnest  down  to  fetch  up  Elijah, 
«  carry  me  to  my  hnppy  hold.  And  all  ye  blessed  ant^els, 
««  who  attended  the  soul  of  Lazarus  to  bring  it  up  to  hea> 
"  yen,  bear  me,  C)  boar  me  into  the  bosom  of  my  best  Be- 
<«  lovovl.  Av.vNy  Ant  n.  Ccin.'y  Isord  Jesus  j  come  quickijr 
And  so  he  fell  asleep. 


ALEXANDER  NOWEEL,  D.D. 

DlAX  of  ST  WAl'i/:i. 

ALEXANDER  NOWEL,  or  Nowell,  a  learned  divine 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  second  son  of  John 
Nowell  of  Great-Meorley  in  Lancashire,  an  ancient  famiJr, 
and  born  at  Read,  m  that  county,  in  L'Sl  1.  At  thirteen  years 
of  age  ho  was  admitted  in  Br.iz  en -nose- college  in  Oxford, 
where  making  great  progress  in  grammar,  logic,  and  phi- 
losophy, he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  May  5f9, 
1536,  and  that  of  mnster  June  10,  154-0.     Before  he  took 
this  last  degree  he  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college,  and 
grew  very  iamou^  for  piety  and  leavning,  and  for  his  zeal 
in  promoting  the  Reformation  of  roiigion.     In  the  reign 
of  K.  Edward  VI.  and  perhaps  bef.^re,  he  kept  a  school 
in  Westminster,  wliorvMn  he  trained  the  youth  up  in  Prote- 
stant principles.     He  wqs  an  allowed  Preacher  by  licei^ce 
from  that  king,  about  the  year  1550  ;  :>nd,  December  5, 
1551,  was  installed  pr:?bendary  of  Westminster,     in  the 
first  parliament  of  Q.  Mary  L  at  Westminster,  he  was  re- 
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turned  one  of  the  burgesses  for  Portpigham,  alias  Westlooe, 
in  Cornwall ;  but  his  election  was  declared  void,  because, 
as  he  was  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and,  by  virtue  of 
that,  had  a  voice  in  the  convocation-house,  therefore  he 
could  not  be  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons.  Being 
a  noted  Protestant,  he  was  marked  out,  with  some  other 
eminent  divines,  for  a  sacrifice  to  popish  persecution  in 
that  bloody  reign  ;  had  not  Mr  Francis  Bowyer,  after- 
wards sheriff  of  London  in  1577,  rescued  him  from  the 
danger,  and  safely  conveyed  hini  beyond  sea.  He  with- 
drew to  Frankfort  with  the  rest  of  the  English  exiles ;  and 
joining  himself  to  the  episcopal  church  there,  subscribed, 
among  the  rest,  to  the  discipline  they  established.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  subscribers  to  an  excellent  letter,  sent  from 
Frankfort  to  the  discontented  English  exiles  at  Geneva, 
dated  the  third  of  January,  1 559  *.  Upon  the  death  of 
Q.  Mary,  and  accession  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  he  was  the  first 
of  our  Protestant  exiles  that  returned  to  England  :  And 
soon  after  obtained  many  and  considerable  preferments. 
For,  January  1,  1569-60,  he  was  presented  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Middlesex,  which  he  resigned  the  year  follow- 
ing :  And,  June  '21 ,  was  made  the  first  canon  of  the  se- 
venth stall  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Westminster.  But 
this  he  quitted  again,  upon  his  being  elected  dean  of  St 
Paul's  cathedral  in  London,  November  17,  1560.  The 
third  of  December  ensuing,  he  was  collated  to  the  prebend 
of  Wildland  in  the  same  church  :  And  December  28^  1562, 
to  the  rectory  of  Hadham  in  Hertfordshire.     Thus  quietly 


*   In   that  letter  are  thefe  moderate  and  pacific  expreffioh^-^-^*  For  cerc- 

*  monies   to  conrentie   (where   it   shall  lye  iitithcr  in  your  han-Js  or  oures 

*  to  appoint  what  they  (hall  be,  but  in  fuche  mennes  wifdoQies  as  (hall  be 

*  appointed  to  the  Jevifing  off  the  fame,  and  whichejhall  be  rcceyved  by 

*  common  confent  off  the  parliament)  it  (hal  be  to  fmall  purpos.     But  wt* 

*  trufte  that  bothe  true  religion  Ihall  be  reftorcd,  and  that  we  ^hall  not  be 

*  burrhcncd  with  unprofitable  cerenmnies.     And  therefore,  a^  we  purpos 

*  to  fubmit  oure  felvcs  to  fuch  orders,  as  Ihall  be  cftablilhed  by  authoritie, 

*  beinge  not  of  themfelves  wicked,  fo   we  would  wiflie  yow  willingly  t«j 

*  do  the  fame.     For,   whereas  all  the  Reformed  churches  difffr  among© 

*  themselves  in  divers  ceremoaies,  and  ytt  agree  in  the  unitie  of  doctrine : 

*  We  ft  no  inconveiiience  if  we  ul'e  ^ome  ceremonies  divers  from  them,  s<> 
«  that  we  agree  in  the  chief  points  of  our  religion.     Notwithflandinge,  if 

*  anie  flial  be  intruded,  that  Ihal   be  offi^nfive,  we,  upon  julle  conference 

*  and  deliber;^tion  upon  the  fame  at  ofire  mcetinge  with  yow  in  Englande, 

*  ;whiche  we  trufte  by  God's  grace,  will  be  ihortly)  wil  brotherly  joine 
'  with  yow  to  be  sewters  for  the  Reformation  and  abolifhinge  of  the  fame. 

*  In  the  meane  feafon,  let  us  with  one  harte  and  oiind  cal  to  the  Alinigli- 

*  tie   God,  that  of  his  infinit  mercie,   he   will  finishc .and  eflablishe  that 

*  worke  that  he  hathe  te^on  in  oure  count!  ie.' 

Vol.  II.  *•  U  settled 
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settled  again  in  his  own  country,  he  )>ecame  a  frequenf 
and  painful  preacher,  and  a  zealous  writer  against  the 
English  catholics  that  had  fled  out  of  the  kingdom ;  as* 
will  appear  in  the  sequel.     For  thirty  years  together  he 
preached  the  first  and  last  sermons  in  the  time  of  Lent  be- 
fore the  queen,  wherein  he  dealt  plainly  and  faithfully 
with  her,  without  dislike  ;  only  at  one  time  speaking  fess 
reverently  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  she  called  aloud  to* 
him  from  her  closet  window,  commanding  him  to  retire 
from  that  ungodly  digressKMi,  and  to  return  to  his  text. 
At  the  recommendation  of  archbishop  Parker,  he  was  cho- 
sen prolocutor  of  the  lower  house  of  couTOcation,  in  1 562, 
when  the  articles  of  religion  were  settled.     In  1564,  when 
the  debates  ran  high  between  the  churchmen  and  puritans 
about  the  use  of  the  garments,  dean  Nowell  appears  to 
have  been  moderate  upon  that  subject.     For  he  was  for 
the  general  using  of  them,  but  with  a  protestation,  that 
ii  were  desirable,  these  ditVcrences  of  garments  were  taken 
away.     In  the  year  1572,  he  founded  a  free-school  at 
Middleton,  in  his  native  county  of  Lancashire,  for  teach* 
ing  the  then  rude  inhabitants  the  principles  of  learning 
and  true  religion.     He  was  one  of  those  learned  divines^ 
who  had,  in  1581,  some  conferences  with  Edmund  Cam- 
pian  in  the  tower,  which  were  published  in  15SS. 

August  20,  1588,  he  preached  a  thanksgiving  sermo: 
at  Paul's  Cross,  for  the  deliverance  from  the  Spanish 
mada  ;  when  he  exhorted  his  audience^  to  give  praise  am.  ^ 
thanks  to   God  for  that  great   mercy.       Having    so(»^ 
after  resigned  his  prebend  of  Wildland,  he  was  collate«s:=3r 
November  i  1,  1588,  to  that  of  Tottenhall,  which  l>e  ke;^3t 
as  long  as  he  lived.     About  the  beginning  of  the  ye  ^SLt 
J  589,  he  resigned  the  rectory  of  Hadham  ;  and,  April  £  ^r 
1594,  was  installed  canon  of  Windsor.  September  6, 16^  ^» 
he  was  elected  principal  of  Brazen- nose-college  in  Oxfor"^> 
and,  October  1st  following,  actually  created  doctor  in  di«^> 
nity,  with  allowance  of  seniority  over  all  the  doctors  th^?n 
in  the  university,  not  only  in  regard  of  his  age,  but  ^^ 
his  dignity  in  the  church.     He  resigned  his  place  of  pn^' 
cipal  December  14,  1595.     After  having  arrived  to  tl'^ 
long  and  uncommon  age  of  ninety,  and  enjoyed  to  tt^ 
last  a  perfect  use  of  his  senses  and  faculties,  he  depart^ 
this  life  February  13,  1601-2,  and  was  buried  in  thechaf^ 
of  the  virgin  Mary,  within  the  cathedral   of  St  Pa**"* 
Soon  after,  a  comely  monument  was  erected  over  hia  gntV^ 
with  a  Latin  epitaph.     He  was  so  fond  of  fishing,  that  l^i' 
picture,  kept  in  Brazen-nose-college,  Oxford,  represeJ^ts 
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'  him  surrdunded  with  hooks,  lines,  and  other  apparatus  of 
that  sort.  He  gave  an  estate  of  two  hundred  pounds  i 
year  to  iBrazen-nose-^ollege :  And  was  also  a  benefactor  to 
6c  Paul's  school. 

fje  was,  in  the  time  he  lived,  a  very  learned  man  ; 
reckoned  an  excellent  divine,  and  much  esteenled  by  the 
'' heads  of  our  church.  His  charity  to  the  poor  was  great 
and  exemplary,  especially  if  they  had  any  thing  of  a  scho-^ 
lar  in  them ;  and  his  comfort  to  the  afflicted  either  in  body 
or  mind  was  very  extensive. 

His  Works.     His  controversies  were  entirely  with*the 
Papists.     The  first  piece  he  published,  was  against  Tho- 
mas Dorman,  B.  D.  sometime  fellow  of  New-College,  Ox- 
ford, who  had  written  a  book  against  some  part  of  bishop 
Jewel's  challenge,  and  entitled  it,   A  Proufe  of  Certain 
Articles   in   Religion   denied   by   Mr   Jewell ;   [viz.  the 
supremacy  of   the  pope,    transubstantiation,  communion 
in  one  kind,  and  the  mass.]     Antwerp,   1561*,  Mr  Now^ 
[      ell's  answer,  therefore,  was  "  A  Reproof  ot  a  Book  inti- 
tuled, A  Proufe  of  cehain   Articles  in  Religion,  denied 
by  Master  JewelU  set  forth  by  Thomas  Dorman,  B   D. 
London,  1565,  4fto,     Dorman  replying,  in  a  Disproufe  or 
Nowell's   Reproufe.     Mr  Nowell  vindicated  himself,  iii 
IL  A  Reproof  of  Mr  Dorman's  Proof  continued,  with 
9  Defence  of  the  chief  Authority  of  Princes,   as  well  in 
causes  Ectlesiastical  as  Civil,  within  their  Dominions,  by 
JMr  Dorman  maliciously   impugned.     Lond.    1;566,   4to. 
In.  He  published  A  Confutation  as  well  of  Mt  Dorman's 
last  Boke,  intituled,   A  Disproufe,   &c.    as  also   of   D. 
Sanders's  .Causes  of    Transubstantiation,    by    Alexander 
Nowell.    Whereby  our  Couiitrymen  (especially  the  simple 
ftnd  unlearned)  may   understande  hpwe  shamefully  they 
are  abused  by  those  arid  like  Bokes,  'pretended  to  be  writ- 
ten for  their   Instruction.     Lond.    1367,   4to;      Besides 
iome  controversial  pieces,  he  published  a  catechism,  very 
much  esteemed,  which  he  was  put   upon  composing  by 
secretary  Cecil,  and  other  great  men  in  the  nation  ;   oh 
purpose  to  stop  a  clamour  raised  amongst  the  Roman  catho- 
lics, that  the  Protestants  had   no  principles.      When  it 
was  finished,  the  Dean  sent  it  with  a  dedication  to  secre- 
tary Cecil.     The  convocation,  that  met  in  1562,  did  it  so 
much  honour,   as  diligently  to  review,  and  interline  it  in 
some  places  •,  and  unanimoUvSly  to  approve  and  allow  it  aa 
their  own  book,  and  their  professed  doctrine.     After  those 
corrections,  the  Dean  caused  a  fair  copy  of  it  to  be  taken^ 
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which  he  sent  to  secretary  Cecil ;  not  in  his  own  name  a»* 
afore,  but  in  the  name  of  the  clergy  of  the  convocation,  as 
their  book  :  And,  after  it  had  lain  in  the  secretary's  hands 
above  a  year,  he  returned  it  to  the  Author  with  some  learned 
man's  notes,  probably  bishop  Ponct's.  At  length,  at  the  joint 
request  of  the  two  archbishops,  it  was  first  printed  and 
published  in  1570,  under  this  title,  IV.  Christiana  Pietatis" 
prima  Itisiitutio ;  ad  usum  Scholarum  Latipe  scripta.  Lond. 
4to.  reprinted  very  often  since,  and  translated  into  English 
by  Thomas  Norton.  Lond.  1571,  4to.  and  into  Greek  by 
William  Whitaker.  Lond.  1.075.  Mr  Strype  informs  us, 
that  this  catechism  seems  to  be  nearly  the  same  with  one 
set  forth  a  month  or  two  before  K  Edward  the  Vlth's 
death,  and  licensed,  and  recommended  by  that  king's 
letter  prefixed  to  it.  Wc  may  conclude,  that  this  first 
catechism  was  al^o  composed  by  Mr  Nowell ;  for  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined,  that  a  man  of  his  great  reputation  would 
have  publibhcd  it,  as  his  own,  after  it  had  undergone  some 
corrections  and  alterations,  unless  it  had  been  originally 
of  his  own  composition.  Several  years  after,  it  was  in 
so  great  esteem,  that  bishop  Cooper,  in  his  Admonition  to 
the  People  of  England,  gives  tliis  high  character  of  it. 

<  For  a  catechism,  I  refer  them  to  that  which  was  made 

«  by  the  learned  and  godly  man,  Mr  Nowell,  dean  oCT 

•  Paul's,  received  and  allowed  by  the  church  of  England 

<  and  very  fully  grounded  and  established  on  the  ^ord  o 

•  God.     There  may  you  see  all  the  parts  of  true  religio; 

<  received,  the  difiiculties  expounded,  the  truth  declared 

<  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome  rejected.*  V^ 
Dean  Nowell  published  also  a  lesser  catechism,  which 
entitled,  Catechistnus  parvus ^  Fuer'is  primum^  qui  ediscatut^^^ 
propomndus  in  Scholis ;  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Lond.  IBT^ks^  , 
8vo.  Translated  into  English,  Lond.  1587,  Bvo.  and  aftec*- 
wards  into  Hebrew.  VL  A  Letter  of  his  is  published  L  'Mi 
the  Appendix  to  chbishop  Parker's  life,  by  J.  ^ii|[im~ 
And  he  is  said  in  the  same  life,  to  have  composed  a  homH  y 
on  account  of  the  plague  in  iSG^l." 
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T  EARNING  to  grace  is  a  useful  handmaid,  and  by 
•*-^  no  means  to  be  contemned,  particularly  not  by 
those,  who  because  they  do  not  know,  affect  to  despise 
her :  But  learni'^g,  when  indeed  she  assumes  the  room  of 
grace,  makes  but  a  poor  and  proud  mistress,  and  Instead 
of  leading  the  soul  to  GOD,  and  happiness,  turns  it  into 
the  world  after  low  and  sordid  objects.  The  great  utility 
of  learning  in  proper  subservience  is  fully  exemplified  by 
the  life  and  conduct  of  Junius*  Before  he  knew  GOlJ 
in  truth,  his  great  knowledge  only  led  him  to  consider 
himself :  But,  after  the  gracious  change  had  passed  upon 
him,  he  seemed  to  value  all  his  attainments  from  the  uses 
alone  to  which  they  might  be  applied  in  the  cause  of 
GOD  and  salvation. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  descended  of  a  noble  fa- 
mily in  France,  and  was  born  at  Bourges  in  the  centre  of 
that  kingdom,  on<the  first  of  May,  in  the  year  1545.  His 
mother  had  a  most  difficult  labour ;  and  her  life,  together 
with  that  of  her  most  valuable  son,  was  for  some  time 
quite  despaired  of.  He  was  long  afterwards  so  infirm  and 
weakly,  that  his  friends  never  expected  his  continuance 
to  manbood ;  though,  as  it  proved,  he  survived  most  of 
his  family.  His  constitutional  infirmity  was  increased  by 
an  excessive  and  ov£r- weening  care  in  nursing ;  and,  at 
length,  the  morbid  matter,  either  the  cause  of  his  inces- 
sant disorders,  or  the  consequence  of  them,  terminated  in 
an  ulcer  of  the  leg,  which,  though  healed,  was  always 
affected  by  any  occurring  ailments  .to  the  end  of  his 
days. 

Under  a  very  kind  and  learned  father,  who  gave  him 
as  much  time  as  he  could  spare,  he  received  the  rudimentsf 
of  his  education.  His  parents  did  not  jchoose  to  venture 
him  at  a  public  school,  on  account  of  his  weakness  and 
infirmity.  Yet,  with  all  this  weight  of  disorder,  in  his 
most  tender  age  he  discovered  great  wit  and  parts,  and  a 
certain  hilarity  of  disposition,  which  often  created  much 
;unuscment,  as  well  as  expectation  to  his  friends.  ,He 
.  liscovcred  early  a  high  sense  of  honour  and  love  of  fame^ 

a  great. 
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a  p;rc.it  quickness  of  temper,  and  for  his  age  a  very  solid 
jiulgnietit  in  matters  which  came  before  him,  insomuch 
i!i.:r  his  mother  used  jestingly  to  say  of  him,  •  that  he  cer- 

<  tainly  would  be  another  S(»crates.'  He  had  Hkewise  such 
an  invmcible  modesty,  that,  throughout  his  life,  he  ap- 
peiited  to  common  observers  under  a  peculiar  disadyantage, 
and  could  sc.irce  speak  upon  the  most  common  subjects 
with  strangers  without  a  suft'usion  in  his  countenance. 
Tn  til  is  respect  he  seems  to  have  equalled  our  famous  Mr 
Addison,  who  likewise  was  at  once  one  of  the  greatest 
sc?'olars,  as  well  as  the  most  abashed  and  modest  man  of 
his  time. 

About  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  Junius  quitted  tlie 
private  education  of  a  tender  father  for  the  public  one  of 
a  school  •,  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  the  civil  law, 
for  which  he  was  designed.  His  friends,  indeed,  wished 
for  him  to  prosecute  his  fortune  at  court  5  but  hiB  love  of 
le  irning  and  the  bashfulness  of  his  temper  soon  diverted 
that  design.  He  had  the  uphappiness  of  impetupus  and 
tyrannical  preceptors,  who,  if  his  love  of  letters  had  not 
been  unconinioTiiy  ardent,  were  sufficient  to  have  extin- 
"uished  it  j  as  hath  been  too  often  the  case  in  many  others. 
The  least  fault  or  error,  which  Junius  comftiitted  (and 
which  the  first  geniuses  in  the  world  cannot  but  ^ommit) 
y.\  attaining  knowledge,  was  only  to  be  atoned'  for  by 
stiipes;  and  with  such  stupid  and  illiberal  severity  was 
tins  conduct  pursued,  that  one  of  the  most  hopeful  boys 
of  lie  i:go  was  often  flogged  seven  or  eight  times  in  a  day, 
and  often  bt- at  upon  the  ground  too  in  the  harshest  man- 
ner. Such  bruJcs  of  teachers  are  fit  only  to  preside  over 
the  galleys  or  to  discipline  miscreants  in  a  prison,  instead 
of  training  up  the  tender  mind  to  the  Ipve  of  science  and 
truth !  Yet  all  tliis  did  not  abate  the  ardour  of  Junius's 
mind  for  knowledge,  nor  tempt  him  once  to  disclose  his 
severe  and  barbarous  usage  to  his  friends. 

After  some  time  lie  was  removed  to  Lyons  for  his  far- 
ther improvement  in  knowledge.  Hei;e  ne  had  g^eat  Icir 
sure,  and  as  many  books  as  he  could  desire,  which  he 
began  to  ri'ad  with  immense  avidity;  not  selecting  his 
authors,  but  taking  them  indiscriminately  aS  they  fell  in 
his  way.  'ilic  president  of  the  college,  Bartholomew  Ami- 
lus,  observing  this  wild  pursuit,  took  an  opportunity  of 
hintii.g  to  him  its  impropriety  and  waste  of  time,  assuring 
him,  «  that  he  would  rather  injure  than  inform  his  mind 

<  by   that  mode   of  reading ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
'  isbould  have  some  proposed  end  before  his  eyes  in  the 
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'^  tourse  of  his  studies,  to  Mrhich  they  should  be  princi- 

*  pally  directed ;  and  that  neither  the  life  of  man,  nor  the 
^  mind  of  man,  would  suffice  for  all  kinds  of  learning  at 
^  once,  but  the  attempt  might  shorten  the  one  while  it 
'  only  confounded  the  other.'  This  caution  he  never  for- 
got, but  found  it  of  use  to  him  ever  afterwards. 

Lyons  was  then,  as  well  as  since,  a  very  dissolute  city ; 

^xxd  the  placing  a  raw  youth  there,  without  the  authority 

^f  parents  or  guardians,  who  could  take  care  of  his  morals 

^^s  was  the  case  with  Junius,)  was  exposing  him  to  a 

^Orrent    of    temptations.      Two   women,    in    particular, 

^^ving  conceived  a  regard  for  his  person,  haunted  him 

"^rith  oblique  testimonies  of  their  affection,  and,  forgetting 

t^ie  modesty  of  their  sex,  pursued  him  with  their  solicita- 

t^ns.     Whether  from  aversion  to  their  indecent  conduct, 

i^r  from  the  natural  bashfulness  of  his  temper,  GOD's 

Jjrovidence  however  preserved  him  from  seduction ;  and  he 

JOvercame  this  temptation.     But  he  fell  under  a  sad  temp- 

^C^tion  of  another  kind,  till  the  mercy  of  God  restored 

^im.     This  evil  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  downright 

Atheism,  into  the  espousal  of  which  he  was  drawn  by  the 

sophistry  of  a  bad  companion,  and  his  own  indiscretion  or 

itiexpeiience.      Junius  was  reading  Tully's   books  upon 

{jawsj  in  which  the  vile  proposition  of  Epicurus  is  cited, 

*  That  God  is  without  all  care  both  of  his  own  affairs, 
^  and  for  those  of  other  beiogs  *.'  His  evil  counsellor  had 
adopted  this  maxim,  and  by  every  argument  of  a  wicked 
«rit  inculcated  it  upon  Junius.  He  had  so  inculcated  it, 
that  his  young  friend  became  rooted  in  the  principle,  and 
as  complete  an  Atheist  as  himself. 

For  more  than  a  year,  did  our  Atheist  maintain  his 
|)rofession,  and  with  so  much  openness,  that  it  appears 
to  have  been  known  by  all  who  knew  him.  A  tumult 
that  occurred  at  Lyons,  first  staggered  him  in  his  new  opi* 
fiion.  He  was  wonderfully  preserved  in  the  commotion  % 
and  he  began  to  see,  that  there  was  plainly  something 
fnore  than  mere  chance  in  the  <:ase,  ami  something  that 
looked  very  much  like  an  over-ruling  providence.  About 
the  same  time,  his  father,  having  been  informed  of  the 
alarming  state  of  his  son's  mind,  sent  for  him,  and 
with  the  utmost  tenderness,  learning,  and  piety,  invited 
Jiim  to  road  over  the  New  Testament  with  attention,  and 
confer  with  him  upon  it.  He  obeyed  his  father's  direc- 
^n ;    apd  it  pleased   GOD  to  open  his  eyes  to  a  fuU 

%  TJbis  jaffagc  is  cited  by  Marctrt,  m  jCic.  Je  h^hf,  lib.  1. 
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view  of  the  abominable  notions,  which  he  had  adopted^ 
I'hc  first  chapter  of  St  John's  gospel,  which  he  begaa 
upon,  was  made  the  happy  means  of  this  revolution  of 
mind.  He  was  struck  witli  the  dignity  of  the  expression, 
and  the  wciglit  of  the  matter.  He  says  of  himself,  "  I  read 
*<  part  of  the  chapter,  and  was  so  impressed  with  what  I 
*.<  read,  that  I  could  not  but  perceive  the  divinity  of  the 
^<  subject,  and  the  authority  and  majesty  of  the  scriptures, 
'<  to  surpass  greatly  all  human  eloquence.  I  shuddered  in 
V  my  body  with  horror  at  myself;  my  soul  was  astonished  ^ 
•<  and  I  was  so  strongly  affected  all  that  day,  that  I  scarce 
*<  knew  who,  or  what,  or  where  I  was.  }\\ii  thou,  O 
M  Lord  my  God,  didst  remember  me  in  thy  wonderful 
f  *  mercy,  and  didst  receive  a  lost  and  wandering  sheep  into 
*«  thy  flock  !  From  that  time,  when  the  Lord  had  granted 
"  me  so  great  a  portion  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  I  began  to 
<<  read  the  bible,  and  treat  other  boo]i:s  with  more  cold- 
"  ness  and  indifference,  and  to  i^eflect  more  upon  and  be 
*<  much  more  conversant  with  the  things  that  relate  to 
•*  salvation." 

From  that  time,  the  world  and  its  pursuits  appeared 
vain  and  insipid  to  Junius  \  and  the  things  of  GOD  and 
pi  heaven  c,ngaged  his  whole  concern.  His  father  was 
Rejoiced  enough  at  the  happy  change,  but  still  intended 
him  for  the  civil  law  and  human  alFairs.  The  inclina- 
Tion  of  the  spn  soared  higher ;  and,  by  permission  and 
ponsent  of  his  father,  he  vvcnt  to  Geneva,  with  a  view  of 
studying  divinity  and  the  languages,  about  the  time  of 
the  first  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  France.  ■  He  waft 
dismissed  with  a  supply  of  money,  sufficient  for  his  pre* 
$cnt  occasions  •,  and  his  father  promised  to  remit  him  in 
future,  what  m'ght  be  necessary, but  was  npt  aWe  through 
the  public  commotions.  Thus  ill-provided  with  subsist- 
ence, he  could  only  purchase  four  books  i  and  these  were* 
^he  Holy  Rible.,  Calvin's  Institutes,  Beta's  Confession^ 
and  Ccvcillcrius's  ^iebrew  Grammar ;  which  engaged  him 
for  a  year.  Within  this  space,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
accompany  a  party,  who  were  making  an  excursion  into 
Switzerland,  just  when  his  little  stock  was  almost  ez-» 
haustecl.  In  this  tqur,  which  lasted  three  weeks,  Junius 
made  an  acquaintance  with  Musculus,  Haller,  Peter  Mar* 
tyr,  Bullingcr,  Farel,  &c.  who  were  all  at  that  time  in 
tlie  cantons.  When  he  retvirned  to  Geneva  he  had  scarce 
any  money  left,  and  for  seven  or  eight  months  afterwards 
be  received  none  from  his  friends.  His  excessive  modesty 
fotl^ad  him  to  borrow^  and  therefore  he  formed  a  scheme 

of 
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^i  living  hard.     He  determined  with  himself  to  employ 
I     one  day  as  a  labourer  in  the  fortifications,  for  his  Subsist- 
\     ^nce,  the  other  to  engage  in  his  studies.     What  a  sight ! 
i      to  look  upon  a  burgher  of  sordid  views  and  attainments 
Wallowing  in  the  fullness^  of  bread,  contrasted  with  one  of 
4e  most  learned,  pious,  and  valuable  of  men,  destitute  of 
'Necessaries,  and  working  like  a  slave  for  this  burgher's  se- 
curity !     If  the  faith  of  Junius  had  not  been  secured  on  the 
^ock,  the  devil  might  probably  have  furnished  him  with  an 
-argument  from  hence  for  his  atheism,  by  which  he  has 
puzzled  thousands. 

But  if  Providence  tried  Junius's  faith  upon  this  account, 
'^  did  not  leave  him  long  without  a  testimony  of  its  care. 
I^or  a  countryman  of  his  was  put  in  his  way,  whose  mo- 
'^l:ier,  being  lef^  a  widow  with  a  numerous  offspring,  had 
^^f  ten  been  assisted  in  her  necessities  by  Junius's  parents  j 
^nd  this  man  very  gratefully  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
^.cknowledging  his  obligation.    H^re  indeed  was  bread  sown 
'upon  the  waters  y  and  found  again  after  many  days.     He  lodg- 
ed, he  boarded,  and  did  for  his  benefactor's  son,  all  that 
"Was  in  his  power  to  do.     On  the  other  hand,  Junius,  feel- 
ing for  the  burden  and  inconveniences  which  his  grateful 
i      friend  chearfuUy  underwent  upon  his  account,  endeavour- 
y     ed  to  make  tliat  burden  as  iighc  as  possible  \  and,  out  of  a 
^     quick  sense  of  delicacy,  almost  wholly  abstained  from  the 
food,  procured  by  the  laborious  industry  of  his  host.     He 
abode  with  him  near  seven  months ;  an^i;  for  four  of  the 
seven,  constantly  took  care  to  be^from  home  at  dinner- 
time, which  he  spent  in  walking,  meditation,  and  prayer. 
In  the  evening,  he  eat  a  couple  of  eggs,  and  drank  a  small 
cup  of  the  petit  vin^  or  low  wine,  which  is  the  common 
beverage  of  tha^  country,  as  beer  is  with  us  ;  and  all  this, 
that  he  might  not  be   too  chargeable  to  his   kind  benefac- 
lor.     His  modesty  and   extreme  delicacy,  however,  cost 
him  dear  ;  for  by  this  over-abstcmiotis  kind  of  life,  he  con- 
tracted a  decline,  which  almost  destroyed  his  tender  frame. 
Providence  again   interposed   in  this  emergency  :  for,  by 
the  assistance  of  his  friends,  and,  at  length,  by  the  remit- 
tance of  a  sum  of  money  from  his  father,  he  was  enabled 
to  adopt  a  better  regimen,  and  to  use  such  means  as  wholly 
recovered  him. 

Mr  Leigh,  in  his  Treati.^e  of  Religion  and   Learning, . 
quotes  from  Junius  himself,  that  he  received  a  most  cour* 
tcous  entertainment  from  a  countryman  (and  perhaps  the 
countryman  above-mentibnedj  in  the  time  of  his  distress, 
and  adds  another  circumstance  which  is  wholly  omitted 
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by  Melchlor  Adam,  and  other  biographers.  He  relates  it  in 
Junius'*s  own  words  :  "  Here  (O  the  wonderful  wisdom 
<<  of  God  !)  my  Master  had  prepared  for  me  the  best  school 
<c  of  true  religion  I  ever  found  in  my  life.  For  God  so 
<c  wrought  upon  my  soul  by  the  ardent  and  zealous  piety 
<<  of  this  poor  good  man,  that  a  portion  of  the  same  dn 
««  vine  fervour  was  imparted  through  him  to  me  ;  while  I, 
*«  in  the  comparison,  a  very  indifferent  Christian^  was 
<<  made  useful  to  him  in  the  communication  of  other 
<c  knowledge.  Upon  both  of  us^  at  one  and  the  same 
*«  time,  the  Lord  bestowed  an  increase  of  his  mercy  and 
<«  grace ;  upon  my  simple  countrymen,  by  enabling  me 
<i  to  enli^rhtcn  his  head  -,  and  upon  me,  by  enabling  him 
<<  10  kindle  a  flame  of  zeal  in  my  heart.**  The  trans- 
parent piety,  hunnlicy,  and  modesty  of  this  acknowledg- 
ment needs  no  comment.  This  man  of  learning  had, 
through  grA:e,  followed  the  apostle's  rule,  and  became  a 
fr.ol  in  his  own  eyes,  that,  he  might  he  wife  indeed ^  not  for 
the  puny  concerns  of  time  and  the  world,  but  to  ererlast- 
iivz  :.alvation. 

h  being  contrary  to  tlie  plan  cf  life,  which  Junius's 
father  had  intended,  that  he  should  study  divinity,  he 
wrote  for  him  to  return  home.  He  wished  his  son  might 
\y^  religious  j  but  he  did  not  wish  him  to  be  a  preacher. 
This  reduced  Junius  to  a  disagreeable  dilemma,  out  of 
Y'hich  he  was  much  relieved  by  the  interposition  of  a 
pious  and  learned  friend  of  his  father,  who  explained  to 
him  tho  necessity  of  his  sou's  remaining  longtrat  Genera^ 
for  the  sake  of  his  studies.  In  the  interim,  an  awful  pro- 
vidence determined  the  affair.  At  Issoudon  in  Aquitain,  a 
I'.uirdering  banditti  set  upon  Junius's  father,  and  barbarous* 
ly  bereaved  him  of  his  life  *• 

Upon 


•  On  CVrpvis  Chrilli  Jay,  the  R'man  Catholics  of  Ifibudon,  regard* 
leA  of  the  trt»ty  of  peace,  tlut  l.a<1  been  concluded  ju(l  befcM-e,  com- 
inirted  a  thoulund  QUtrages  up-^n  the  Protellants ;  upon  which  Denys 
Janiuii  (onr  Jiiiiius's  father)  received  a  commillion,  as  roansclior  in  the 
laws,  from  the  king,  to  enquire  into  the  authors  of  the  feditioa  and 
punifh  them.  Denys  Junius  went  to  IfKvadon,  accompanied  only  bf 
three  'l.eriH's  «  fhccrs,  polling  the  rell  in  various  places  before  he  emend 
thi  city.  Hi«i  precautions,  however,  were  of  no  ufe.  The  common  peo- 
ple gutirel  the  motive  of  hi&  iomiog,  and,  leizing  the  gates,  invefted 
the  ci)mminioner*s  houfe,  and  entering  by  force,, kdled  D.  Jueins,  threw 
his  body  out  i>f  the  window,  dragged  it  through  the  flreets,  flang  it  to  the 
dogs,  and  publicly  forbade  it  burial.  'I'he  king,  out  <^  indignatioo  at  fe 
horrid  a  murder,  ordered  the  walls  of  Iflbudon  to  be  demolifhed;  bat  the 
arret  was  changed,  by  the  iiitered  of  fome  Lords,  becaulc  the  cop'mifliontft 
^ad  t)eeii<.!c:med  a  Lutheran  for  tweDt]^-four  years. 
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upon  this  sad  news,  Junius  had  no  heart  to  return  to 
W  country,  but  wrote  a  most  affecting  and  affectionate 
letter  to  his  mother,  condoling  with  her  ppon  their  mutual 
loss,  and  at  the  same  time  beting  her  to  indulge  no  anxie* 
tj  upon  his  account,  because  he  was  resolved  to  be  no  bur- 
den to  her,  but  to  trust  in  GOD's  blessing  upon  his  own 
industry  for  his  future  maintenance  and  support.     In  thisi 
generous  and  tender  resolution,  he  tpok  upon  him  to  assist 
MT\  a  school,  under  a  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Geneva  ^ 
"^iirhcre,  in  the  day-time,  he  taught  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew, and,  for  a  great  part  of  the  night,  pursued  his  own 
I^roper  studies  in  divinity  and  philosophy.     But  his  feeble 
^Constitution  could  not  endure  a  long  continuance  of  such 
^tanremitted  labours,  which  at  once  emaciated  his  body,  an4   ' 
fended  to  impair  his  (nind, 

About  this  period,  the  head-master  of  the  school  at  Ge« 
fievadiedjand  the  chaplain  of  the  hospital  succeeded  to  him. 
The  chaplainship  was  offered  to  Junius ;  but  he  declined 
it,  partly  lest  it  should  hinder  his  studies,  and  partly  be- 
cause he  did  not  wish  to  fix  himself  for  the  present  at  Ge-    * 
neva.    In  the  year  1 565,  however,  he  was  made  minister  of 
the  Walloon  church  at  Antwerp,  which  became  a  trouble- 
some and  dangerous  situation  to  him.     The  Spaniards, 
who  then  possessed  the  Low  Countries,  were  about  to  es- 
tablish the  inquisition,  to  which  the  principal  people,  of 
Brussels  in  particular,  were  very  averse,  and  had  a  meeting 
to  confer  upon  the  best  mode  of  preventing  the  execution 
of  that  diabolical  tribunal.     To  this  meeting  our  Junius 
was  called,  and  readily  gaye  his  assistance,  both  by  his 
prayers  and  advice.     His  wisdom  always  inclined  him  to 
moderation ;  and  he  opposed  not  only  the  malicious  at- 
tempts of  the  Papists,  but  the  unbridled  zeal  of  his  Protes- 
tant friends,  who  were  sometimes  disposed  to  go  lengths, 
which  neither  religion  nor  reason  could  justify.     "When  he 
returned  to  Antwerp  he  published  some  «  Political  Ad- 
«  monitions,"  which  gave  great  oflbnce  to  the  Papists. 
A  reward  was  offered  for  the  discovery  and  apprehension 
of  the  author  j  though,  it  seems,  in  this  very  paper,  he  ha^ 
blamed  the  intemperance  and  indiscretion  of  the  Reform-t 
fd,  as  well  as  condemned  the  violent  proceedings  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.     By  the  style  and  manner,  Junius  was 
suspected  to  be  the  author,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  froi;n 
the  designs  of  his  enemies. 

With  all  this  love  of  moderation,  and  his  earnest  en-» 
deavours  to  inculcate  peace  among  others,  he  could  find 
none  for  hiqiself.    He  was  persecuted  every  where,  •^^ 
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encountered  difHcultles  arid  dangers,  which  way  soever  he 
tui  lied.     But  it  "pleased  GOD  wonderfully  to  preserve  him, 
for  his  own  glory  and  the  good  of  souls.     A  rage  of  Re- 
formation (as  an  affair  of  novelty)  among  the  mob,  not 
the  sober  zeal  of  true  religion,  over-ran  the  Low  Countries 
about  this  time,  and  drave  all  before  it.     The  outrageous 
multicudes  brake  into  the  churches,  and  swept  away  all  the 
images,  and  paintings,  and  every  «  rag  of  the  Whore  of 
«  Babylon,**  before  them.    All  this  was  done  with  the  fury 
of  madmen,  instead  of  the  orderly  spirit  of  Christians. 
This  conduct  displeased  Junius,  who  was  concerned  for 
the  disgrace  of  the  Proiestant  cause  5  and  he,  by  opposing 
it,  displeased  many  among  the  Reformed,  who  joined  with 
tjJie  Papists  themselves  in  persecuting  him.     Wise  and 
[;ood  councils,  opposed  to  popular  outrage  aiid  tumult,  are 
kut  as  declamations  to  waves  in  a  storm,  which  drown  all 
other   sounds  by  their  own  noise,  and  dash  upon  every 
taitig  iiidiscriminacely  which  resists  tliem.     Men  of  peace 
and  modcrat;0!i  (and  truly  religious  men  must  be  such) 
may  expect  this  trc»atment  in  all  ages.     If  they  will  not 
espouse  the  cnt/se  oi'  a  party  with   the  rage  of  the  party; 
the  lurious  pariizans  will  not  thank  them  for  a  sober  ad- 
herence and  advice,  but  perhaps  will  be  the  first  to  con- 
demn them.      Thus  tbtf  ivorks  ofthefiah  are  mingled  with 
the  things  of  GOD,  and  are  generally  so  conducted  by  the 
devil,  as  to  bring  a  disgrace  upon  tliem. 

When  Junius  afterwards  returned  to  Antwerp,  he  found 
liimself  cx' luded  from  the  duties  of  his  profession,  by  an 
ordinance  oi  state,  whicii  enjoined,  that,  for  the  preven- 
tion of  sr»dition,  only  two  ministers  should  be  allowed  to 
yjrc Mch  there,  and  those  two  to  be  natives  of  the  country, 
who  should  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  prince.  Ju- 
nius was  an  alien,  and  could  not  be  naturalized  if  he 
would. 

From  Antwerp  he  went  to  Limbourg,  but  found,  like 
the  great  apostle,  that,  wherever  he  went,  persecutions 
attended  him.  He  lost  his  library  and  all  his  goods  by  the 
removcU.  His  labours  here  were  attended  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  new  and  new  dangers  arose  upon  hini  on  every 
side.  In  the  midst  of  which,  he  went  on  as  long  as  he 
could  with  any  degree  of  safety  \  but  at  last  was  obliged 
to  fly  to  preserve  his  life. 

While  he  lived  here,  he  was  made  an  instrument  of  gra- 
cious relief  to  a  poor  widow,  who  had  been  for  thirteen 
years  exercised  with  spiritual  conflicts,  almost  to  despera- 
tioA.     The-  Papists,  imagining  that  she  was  possessed^ 

plied 
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pUed  her  with  exorcisms  :  Her  friends,  believing  her  mad> 
laid  on  Wows  and  bonds.  She  broke  from  her  bonds,  and 
took  to  the  woods,  avoiding  the  sight  of  man,  lest  she 
should  undergo  a  repetition  of  this  sort  of  discipline.  At 
length  she  was  caught,  and  brought  to  Junius,  who  soon 
discovered  the  cause  of  her  disorder,  which  arose  from  the 
fear  of  perdition  :  And  this  fear  sprang  from  the  excessive 
attention  and  care  she  had  been  obliged,  to  pay  to  her  nine 
fatherless  children,  which  had  taken  her  off  from  all  re- 
ligious duties,  and  in  particular  from  the  mass,  which 
she  had  once  constantly  frequented.  Our  Divine,  per- 
ceiving the  disease,  recurred  to  the  bible  for  a  medicine, 
from  which  he  shewed  her  the  vain  pageantry,  idolatry, 
and  corruption  of  the  papistical  mass,  and  at  the  same 
time,  after  laying  open  the  gospel  of  salvation  to  hev 
mind,  shewed  to  her,  that  her  honest  industry  in  behalf 
of  her  children  was  far  more  acceptable  to  GOD,  being^ 
commanded  of  him,  than  ten  thousand  idle  masses,  which 
never  were  commanded.  In  short,  he  was  enabled  to 
quiet  the  woman's  horrors,  and  to  give  that  balm  to  her 
conscience,  which  soon  dispelled  all  her  melancholy,  to 
the  no  small  astonishment  of  those  who  had  known  her  be- 
fore. 

The  Anabaptists  and  Papists  united  to  defeat  the  great 
work,  which  GOD  enabled  Junius  to  carry  on  at  Lim- 
bourg.  With  the  former,  by  his  mild  deportment  and 
gentle  conferences,  he  prevailed  so  much,  as  to  thin  theiv 
numbers,  and  recover  many  of  them  to  the  truth.  He 
had  greater  opposition,  both  with  respect  to  numbers  and 
malice,  from  the  Papists.  These  raised  all  manner  of 
false  reports  upon  his  person  and  doctrine  ;  and  some  of 
them  went  so  far,  in  folly  as  well  as  falsehood,  as  to  aVer, 
that  he  was  really  cloven-footed,  and  a  monster  rather 
than  a  man.  With  an  effrontery,  peculiar  almost  to  that 
communion, 

They  lent  tliis  lie  the  confidence  of  truth* 

But  their  maFice  was  as  fierce,  as  their  charge  was  falsre 
and  foolish ;  and  so  fierce,  that  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  remove  from  Limbourg,  which  he  did,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friends,  and  retired  to  Heidelberg,  where  the 
elector  palatine,  Frederick  the  Third,  received  him  very 
graciously. 

After  some  time,  he  made  a  visit  to  his  mother  and  fa- 
mily in  France ;  and  from  thence  returning  to  Heidelberg, 
was  appointed  minister  of  the  church  of  Schoon.     This 

was 
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was  but  a  small  congregation ;  and,  in  the  following  year, 
^he  plague  appeared  among  the  people,  and  made  it  less. 
In  that  interim,  lie  was  sent  by  the  elector  to  the  prince 
of  Orange's  army,  during  the  unsuccessful  campaign  of 
J  .56S,  and  continued  his  chaplain  till  the  elettor's  troops 
returned  home,  when  he  resumed  his  church,  and  conti« 
nued  in  it  till  1573.  The  elector  several  times  wished 
him  to  return  to  his  chaplainsliip  in  the  army,  but  it  was 
!(o  much  against  Junius's  incliiution,  that  he  constantly 
excused  himself  from  that  service. 

lie  continued  labouring,  with  the  divine  blessing,  in  thcf' 
palatinate  till  about  the  year  1592,  and  for  some  years 
before  that  period,  had  been  engaged  with  the  learned 
Tremcllius,  by  the  elector's  command,  in  a  new  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  Latin — a  work  which  will  do 
tJiem  honour,  as  scholars  and  divines,  to  tlie  end  of  time. 
About  the  year  1,)8I,  he  had  been  appointed  divinitv 
professor  of  the  university  at  Heidelberg  5  and  he  continued 
in  that  station,  till  he  took  the  opportunity  of  revisiting 
France,  his  native  countrvi  under  the  patronage  of  the 
duke  dc  Bouillon.  He  was  introduced  to  Henry  the 
Vourth,  who  sent  him  with  a  commission  into  Germanv, 
when  lie  took  an  opportunity  of  paying  his  grateful  re- 
spects to  the  elector,  and  of  resigning  in  form  his  profes- 
sor's chair. 

In  his  return  to  France,   he   passed  through  HoUand, 
partly  for  the  sake  of  his  children,  and  partly  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  way  and  facility  of  corfespondence.    When 
he  arrived  at  Leyden,  the  university  and  the  magistr;:c? 
gave  him  a  most  earnest  invitation  to  fix   himself  among 
them,  and   offered  him  the  divinity  chair  j  which,  bv  the 
permission  of  the  French  king  (who  had  been  a  Frote^ant, 
and  was  then  believed  to  be  one  in  disguise),  he  finally 
accepted   in  1592.     In  this  office  he  continued  till  his 
death,  filling  it  with  great   reputation  for  ten  years.    It 
was  a  station  of  labour  and  eminence ;  and  he  laboured 
in  it  by  teaching  and  writing  most  incessantly.    At  length, 
GOD  was  pleased  to  remove  this  faithful  servant,  after 
a  life  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  by  the  plague,  which  ra- 
vaged through  Holland,  and  had  just  before  carried  off  his 
wife.     He  died  on  the  thirteenth  of  October,  in  the  year 
1602,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  with  the  tears  of  the 
university,  and  the  concern  of  all  good  men. 

In  his  last  hours  he  had  great  composure  and  consola- 
tion. He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  full  of  faith  im  the  sal- 
tation of  Jesus.    When  the  celebrated  Francis  Gomaf, 
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iiU  (riend  and  colleague,  visited  him  near  the  end,  and 
{nroposed  several  scriptures  to  him  by  way  of  comfort ;  he* 
answered,  ««  that  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  GOD — 
"  to  that  GOD  who  would  graciously  do  what  was  best 
*'  for  him  and  for  his  own  glory.'*  "When  his  disorder 
permitted,  he  spent  his  remaining  moments  in  hearing 
particular  passages  of  scripture  read  to  him,  and  in  pour- 
ing out  his  soul  in  ardent  prayers.  And  when  his  friend 
Gomar  called  upon  him  on  a  subsequent  day,  and  exhorted 
Kim,   <  that  in  his  last  extremity  he  would  draw  for  him- 

*  self  out  of  that   treasury  of  comforts,  out  of  which 

*  he  had  so  happily  drawn  for  others  •,  and  that,  in  par- 

*  ticular,  he  would  remember  that  God  was  his  tender 

*  father  in  heaven,  ready  to  receive  him  ;  that  Christ  was 

*  his  Saviour ;  that  heaven  was  his  country  and   inheri- 

*  tance ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  heart  was  a  pledge. 

*  of  all  this  J  that  death  was  only  the  way  to  this  heaven 

*  and  life  immortal ;  and  that  by  faith  and  hope  he  should 

*  rejoice  in  what  was  before  him  •,'  Junius  very  earnestly 
answered,  <<  that  he  well  remembered  and  observed  those^ 
^  things  which  he  had  taught  to  others ',  that  his  only 
<<  conndence  and  stay  was  irr  the  free  grace  of  God  ^ 
^<  and  that  he  was  assured,  God  would  perfect  what  rc- 
*<  mained  concerning  his  future  salvation."  Upon  being 
asked}  if  he  had  any  thing  ^larticular  to  say  about  his 
affairs,  he  answered,  "  that  he  would  think  but  very  little 
*'  of  perishing  things  at  that  time  v''  and,  after  sayii)^ 
that  in  his  public  duties  he  had  aimed,  as  far  as  he  could ^ 
at  the  glory  of  GOD  and  the  good  of  n?en,  he  added, 
"  that  with  respect  to  all  other  things  he  entirely  com- 
«  mitted  them  to  the  divine  Providence," 

He  was  four  times  married,  and  survived  all  his  wives. 

He  was  deprived  of  tlic  first  by  the  ignora«ce  of  a  mid-s 

wife,  who  injured  her  so  much  in  labour,  that  she  lingered 

in    constant   pain  for  seven    years,  when  she  died.     Hh 

second  wife  he  lost  suddenly  by  a  fever.     The  third  died 

of  a  dropsy ;  arid  his  fourth  was  taken  from  him,  a  little' 

before  his  own  death,  by  the  plague.     He  had   a  son  and! 

a  daughter  by  his  second  wife,  which  daughter  was  ifnarj 

ried  to  the  learned  John  Gerard  Vossius  ;  and  by  his  third 

'^x^ife  he  had   another   son,  named  Francis  Juniusy  a  very 

amiable  and  learned  man,  who  spent  most  of  hi»  days  in 

England,  especially  at  Qxford,his  beloved  resid^'iice.    He 

died  in  1677,  upOu  a  vi5it  to  his  nephew  Isaac  Vossius  at 

Windsor,  and  was  buried  in  St  George's  cliapcl,  within  tha 

castle.  » 

Nothing  hardly  can  set  Junius's  literary  diaractcr  in  » 

higher 
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higher  view,  than  the  great  panegyric  which  the  famous 
Scaliger  made  upon  him  after  his  death.  Scaliger  had  been 
highly  piqued  against  him  upon  some  occasion^  and  was 
known  to  be  always  extremely  sparing  in  his  commenda- 
tions of  any  body.     He  observes,  however,  of  him,  *  that 

<  Junius,   who  had  so  lately  dealt  his  excellent  instruc- 

*  tions  to   crowded   audiences,   was   unhappily  snatched 

*  away   by   the   plague;  that   his  scholars   bewailed  his 

*  death;  the  widowed  church  lamented  him  as  her  parent, 

*  and  the  whole  world  as  its  instructor  ;  that  they  did  not. 

*  weep  for  him  as  the  vulgar  do,  who  are  not  sensible  of 

<  the  value  of  a   thing  till  they  have  lost  it;  but  that 

*  every  one  knew  the  great  merits  of  Junius  in  his  life- 

<  time,  and  therefore  they  were  not  more  sensible  of  his 
«  value  by  his  death,  but  were  the  more  grieved/  Thu- 
anus  hiid  conceived  an  ill-founded  prejudice  against  him, 
from  which  he  was  defended  bv  Vossius,  his  son-in-law. 
liven  Bale  could  say  of  him,  «  that  he  was  a  learned  and 

<  an  honest  man,  and  so  far  from  running  into  extremes, 

<  that  it  was  his  opinion  people   might  be  saved    in    the 

<  Romish  communion  ;  and  that  he  was  never  more  sen- 
«  sible  of  the  deficiency  of  his  knowledge,  than  when  he 
«  knew  most ;  which  Is  an   indication  of  a  right  under- 

*  standing.'  We  will  add  no  more  concerning  his  worth, 
but  the  opinion  of  our  excellent  bishop  Hall,  who,  (in  his 
Epistles,  decad.  1.  ep.  7.)  styles  him,  «  the  famous  and 
«  truly  illuminate  Dr  Francis  Junius,  the  glory  of  Leyden, 

<  the  hope  of  the  church,  the  oracle  of  textual  and  scliooU 

<  divinity ;  rich  in  languages,  subtle  in  distingui$Iuiig^,-'ari(S 

<  in  argument  invincible.* 

His  Works  (in  Latin)  were  published  in  two  volumes 
folio,  and  consist  of  the  following  articles  :  «  J.  Pralecthnes 
in  tna  prima   capita  Geneseos.     2.  Confutatlo  argumentor^ 
vigifiti  duor,  a  simplicio  in  historiam  Alosij  de  creatione  prtn 
posita.    i.  Libri  Geneseos  analssis,    4.  Lihri  Mos'ts  qui  2£xo- 
dtds   inscribitur  analytica   explicatio.     5.  Levitici^  Nutneror, 
is^  Dcuteronomici^   analytic*  explic,     6.    Methodica    Psalmi 
quart i  enar ratio.     7.  Unarratio    Psalmi   centes,  printi,  SC' 
cundiy  \S  vigesimi  tertii,     8.   Eirenicum,     9.  Expositio  fr9-t 
pketarum  Danitlis   Is?   EzehieL     10.  Lectiones  in    yortam. 
Jl.   Sacrorum  farallelorttm  libri,      12.    In  epistolam  Jtid£ 
perbreves  not  a,      13.  Apocalypsis  Johannis  analysi  ist   notis 
illustrata,     14.  De  tkedogia    vera,      15,  De  peccato  prim9 
Adami,    16.  De  politia  Mosis.      17.  Ecclesiastici^  sen  de  na-' 
tar  a   icclesitt  Dei,    libri  tres.      18.    Theses   theologica,     10. 
uid  theses  thcvlogicas  appendix.     20.  Tres  defensiones  catholics 

^     doctrine 
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4octnna  de  sancta  trin'itate — adversus  Samosaten,  errores. 
21.  Examifi,  en  inciationum — i^ratiani  Prosperi.  22.  Ca- 
thol'ica  doctrindt  de  natura  i*?  gratia  collatio,  23.  Ammad^ 
versiones  ad  R.  Bellarmini  controversiam  primam  de  verbo  Dei^ 
isfc.  24-.  Ad  secundam  de  Christ i  capite  totius  ecclesia.  25. 
Ad  tertiam  de  summo  pontijic.  26.  Ad  tres  libros  de  trans/a- 
tione  iwperii  Romani  a  Gracisy  t5*r.  ad  Francos,  27.  Ad 
controversiam  quartam  de  concilius  its  isf  ecclesia  militante, 
•28.  De  ecclesia  liher^  singiilarisy  isfc.  29.  Anitnadversioncs 
ad  libellutn  cofitroversia  tertia  propositum,  30.  Ad  contro^ 
versiam  de  ecclesia  qua  est  in  pur  gator  io,  31.  \Ad  cont  rover" 
siam  sepfnnam  de  ecclesia  triumphante^  ^c.  32.  Specularius 
— adversus  Genehrardu?n»  33.  Summa  aliquot  locorum  com" 
viunium  s.  theologia,  34?.  Evangel ii  secund,  Matthautn  ana^ 
lytica  explication  35.  Evangel,  sec.  Mar  cum  analyt,  expo* 
sitio,  36.  Responsum  ad  fratres  Sandwicenses  in  Anglia. 
37.  Oratio  de  lingua  Hebraa.  .88.  Grammatica  Hebnta  lin" 
gun,  39.  Or  at  tones  dua  Frankentalia  habit  a  ad  lection* 
Vet,  lest.  AO,  Acta  apostol.  l^  epistoU  Pauli  ad  Corinthios 
ex  Arabico  translate,  4 1 .  Apocryphi  libri  translati  cum  notis, 
42.  ///  anathematismum  Greg.  XIII.  adverstts  Gibbard.  Co^ 
Ion,  episc,  43.  Orationes  qtiatuor  ad  lectiones  Vet.  Test.  44. 
Apologia  CiithoUca  Latifie  facta^  prafath  in  indicem  expurga^ 
torium  censorum  Bclgii,  4.3.  Lexicon  Hebraicum.  46.  Pra- 
fatio  in  indie  etn  expurgatorius.  Xl .  Liber  cui  titulus  A  cade-  * 
mta,  48.  Curopalates  Grace  Isf  Latine  cum  notis.  This 
book  appeared  under  the  name  of  Nadal  AlwcniuSy  Hebrew 
for  Junius.  49.  Pratexta  pull  a  in  obitum  principis  Aii- 
haltini,  50.  Johannis  Bodifii  Paimoniaca  in  linguam  La^ 
tinam  conversa,  5 1 .  Johannes  Tilius  cte  rcg'bus  i2f  regno 
Gallomm,  isf  epistola  dua^  &c.  Latine  facta,  52.  Oratio 
de  vita  Ss*  cbrtti  Zach,  Ursini.  53.  Aiainlius  cum  castig,  t5* 
ttotis,  54.  Libitina  in  obitum  J,  Casimiri,  &c.  55.  (Jraiia 
Anton,  Arnalili  contra  jesuitas  Latine  Jacta,  56.  Emenda- 
iiones  et  nota  in  Ciceronis  epistolas  ad  Atticum  Z<  Ouintum 
f rat  rem,  51.  Nota  in  TertuUian.  58.  UEcclesiastiquCy 
in  Latin  and  French.  In  which  last  Innguage  he  also  pub- 
jislied,  59.  Une  oraison  du  Roi  d^ Espagne  pour  la  defense  de 
Pais  Bas,  60.  Advertisement  Cretien  contre  Jeafi  Heron, 
61.  la  confession  du  Rci  de  France.  62.  Le  pnisible  Cre- 
tleny  kstc,  63.  Methodc  de  lieux  communs  de  P^critures  Faitites. 
64,  Aimable  confrontation  de  la  simple  verite  de  LieUy  ^cc. 
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WILLIAM    PERKINS. 

T  Marston,  in  Warwickshire,  was  bom  the  celebrated  - 
William  Perkins,  a  great  scholar,  a  profound  divine*^ 
and  a  successful  preacher  in  the  university  of  Cambridge... 
He  received  his  academical  education  in  Christ's-college^ 
in  that  university,  where,  for  some  time,  he  was  very  wild  ^ 
and  ran  great  lengths  in  prodigality  ;  probably  permitted  ^ 
that   when  he  should  become  a  preacher,   he  might  mor^* 
fully  detect  and   lay  open  the  workings  of  sin  and  vanity 
in  others,  sympatliise  with  them  in  iheir  sad  condition,  an^f 
be  the  better  qualified  to  counsel  and  comfort  them  in  their 
repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
At  the  same  time,  and  while  yet  a  graduate,  he  gave  proofs 
©f  the  great  genius  with  which  Providence  had  endowed 
him,  by  his  deep  researches  into  naturei  and  the  secret 
operations  of  natural   powers.     But  when  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  convert  him  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  he  ap- 
plied himself  with  uncommon   diligence,  to  the  study  of 
divinity^  and,  in  a  short  time^  made  an  almost  incredible 
proficiency. 

/>bout  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was  chosen  fellow  of 
Christ's-college,  and  entered  into  holy  orders;  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  having  freely  t?* 
icivedy  he  freelj  gave ;  and  after  the  pattern  of  nis  great 
Exemplar,  went  and  preached  deliverance  to  the  captives* 
The  jailor  being  prevailed  upon  to  bring  the  prisoners 
into  the  county-house,  near  to  the  gaol,  he  preached  the 
gospel  to  them  every  Sunday,  with  great  power  and  sue* 
cess.  As  soon  as  this  pious  laboiur  was  known,  many  from 
the  neighbouring  parishes  resorted  thither,  to  hear  him  j 
and  it  pleased  GOD  to  make  him  the  happy  instrumentv 
in  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  salvation^  and  into  the  /i- 
terty  of  the  children  of  God,  not  only  those  whose  bodies 
were  in  prison,  but  those  whose  souls,  like  their's,  were 
in  captivity  and  bondage  to  sin  and  Satan.  His  fame, 
which  was  afterwards  in  all  the  churches,  soon  spread 
tlirough  Cambridge ;  and  he  was  chosen  to  St  Andrew's 
parish  in  that  town,  where  he  remained  an  industriou8»M 
faithful  labourer,,  till  he  finally  entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord^ 

Bein    " 
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Being  settled  thus  in  a  university,  his  hearers  consisted 
of  the  collegians,  town's -people,  and  people  from  the  coun- 
try, which   required   such  a  peculiar  gift  as  Providence 
,  had  besiowed  on  Mr  Perkins  ^  for  in  all  his  discourses  he 
was  able  to  accommodate  his  style  and  phrases  to  the  capa- 
cities of  the  common  people ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
pious  scholar  could  not  but  admire  them.     Luther  used  to 
«ay,  <  That  as  thunder  without  rain  did  more  harm  than 

*  good  ;  so  ministers  that  preach  the  terrors  of  the  law, 
^  but  do  not  at  the  same  time  drop  in  the  dew  of  gospel - 

*  instruction    and  consolation,  are  not  wise  master-build- 

*  ers  ;  for  they  pull  down,  but  build  nothing  up  again.' 
-But  Mr  Perkin*s  sermons  were  said  to  be  <  all  law,  and 

*  all  gospel.*  He  was  a  rare  instance  of  those  opposite 
gifts  meeting  in  so  eminent  a  degree  in  one  and  the  same 

preacher -the  vehemence  and  thunder  of  a  Boanerges, 

to  awaken  sinners  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  to  drive 
them  from  destruction ;  and  the  gentle  persuasives  and 
comforts  of  a  Barnabas,  to  pour  in  the  wine  and  oil  of 
gospel-consolation  into  the  wounded  spirit,  which  he  point- 
ed to  Jesus  Christ.  And  such  was  his  wisdom  in  admi- 
nistering advice  and  comfort  in  all  cases  of  conscience,  that, 
it  is  said,  <  the  afflicted  in  spirit  came  far  and  near  to  him, 

an    received  comfort  from  him.' 

He  had  a  surprising  talent  in  perusing  books  so  speedily, 
that  one  would  think  he  read  nothing ;  yet  so  accurately, 
that  one  must  think  he  had  read  all.  Besides  his  frequent 
preaching,  and  other  ministerial  labours,  he  wrote  many 
excellent  books  ;  which,  on  account  of  tlieir  wortli,  were 
many  of  them  translated  into  Latin,  and  sent  abroad,  where 
they  have  been  greatly  admired  and  valued  j  and  some  of 
them  translated  into  French,  High-Dutch,  and  Low-Dutch, 
and  his  *<  Reformed  Catholic,"  into  Spanish  ;  which,  how- 
ever, po  far  as  we  know,  was  never  answered.  Voetius, 
and  several  of  the  foreign  divines,  have  mentioned  him 
with  great  honour :  And  our  bishop  Hall  said  of  him, 
«  That   he    excelled    in    a   distinct   judgment,  and  a  rare 

*  dexterity  in  clearing  the  obscure  subtleties  of  the  schools, 

*  and  easy  explication  of  the  most  perplexed  discourses.' 
He    was    much  afflicred   with  the  stone,  the  frequent  at- 
tendant on  a  sedentary  life,  under  which  severe  complaint 
lie  was  remarkably  patient.     In  the  last  fit,  a  little  before 

-tlis  death,  hearing  a  friend  pray  for  the  mitigation  of  his 
Jr^ains  j  he  cried  out,  "  Hold  I  hold  I  do  not  pray  so ;  but 
"^  <  pray  the  Lord  to  give  me  faith  and  patience,  and  then 
"^^  let  him  lay  on  me  just  what  he  please."     A:  length  p?- 

2  tlcnce 
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tience  had  its  perfect  work,  and  he  bad  a  final  and  ever-^ 
lasting  farewell  to  all  pnin  of  the  body  and  affliction  of  the 
soul^  was  crowned  with  eternal  rest  and  glory,  A.  D. 
1602,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom 
in  the  first,  and  died  in  the  lajst  year  of  the  reign  of  Q. 
Elizabeth.  He  died  rich  only  in  grace,  and  in  the  love  of 
GOD  and  of  good  men  :  Yet,  like  the  apostle  Paul,  (2  Cor. 
vi.  10.)  however  poor,  he  was  enabled  to  make  many  rich. 
He  was  buried,  V/ith  great  solemnity,  at  the  sole  expence 
of  Christ's  college  ;  the  univeririty  and  the  town  striving 
which  should  shew  the  most  gratitude  for  his  faithful  la- 
bours among  them,  or  pay  the  greatest  respect  to  his  me- 
mory. Doctor  Montague  preached  his  funeral  sermon  on 
the  following  words  ;  Aloses  my  servant  is  deady  Josh,  i.  2. 
Ho  was  so  pious  and  exemplary  in  his  life  and  con- 
versation, that  malice  itself  could  find  no  ground  for  scan- 
*lal  or  reproach.  He  was  naturally  chearful  and  pleasant; 
rather  reserved  towards  strangers,  but  when  once  ac- 
uuainted  very  familiar.  He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  ruddy 
complexion,  bright  hair,  and  inclined  to  corpulency,  but 
lame  of  his  right  hand  •,  yet  with  his  left  hand  he  wrote 
two  folio  volumes,  so  well,  and  to  so  good  purpose,  that 
lie  proved  himself  an  able  evangelical  divine,  and  an  in- 
vincible champion  in  the  Protestant  cause.  And  such  was 
his  humanity  and  condescension,  that  he  not  only  preached 
to  the  prisoners,  as  we  observed  before,  but  accompanied 
the  condcnmcd  to  tlie  place  of  execution  5  and  what  suc- 
cess he  had  in  this  line  of  his  labours,  will  appear  from  the 

iollowing   example A   stout  young  man,  going  up  thcr 

ladder,  discovered  great  dejection  of  spirit,  and  when  h 
came  to  i!e  top,  and  turned  round  to  speak  to  the  peopl 
he  looked  like  one  half  dead,  which  Mr  Perkins  obsenr" 
ing,  endeavoured  to  encourage  him  ;  but  finding  it  to  I>  ^ 
without  eflect,  said,  "  Man,  what  is  the  matter  with  the^= 
"  art  thou  afraid  of  death  ?"  <  Ah,  no  (said  the  malefa(= 
<  tor,  shaking  his  head)  but  of  a  worse  thing.'  <«  Do-  - 
^*  thou  so  (replied  Mr  Perkins)  then  come  down  agai^r^ 
^«  and  thou  shalt  see  what  GOD's  grace  will  do 
"  strengthen  thee,"  When  he  came  down,  Mr  Perki^ 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and,  at  the  foot  of  the  ladd 
they  both  kneeled  down,  hand  in  hand,  when  Mr  P 
kins  prayed  with  so  much  of  the  divine  presence  and  w 
such  power,  in  confession  of  sin,  with,  its  aggravati^  Ji 
circumstances,  and  the  horrible  and  eternal  punishm^^" 
due  \n  the  same,  a  :cording  to  GOD*s  justice,  that  «z/itf 
poor  man  bui'st  out  into  a  flood  of  tears,  being  broken  zind 

contrite  . 
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Gontrite  in  heart ;  which   when  Mr  Perkin's  observed,  he 
proceeded  to  the   second  part  of  his  prayer,  in  which  he 
set  forth  the  Lord   Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  every  be- 
lieving penitent   sinner,  as   stretching  forth   his   arms   of 
laiercy  and  power  to  save  him   in  his  miserable  distressed 
<:ondition,  and  from  all   the  powers  of  darkness,  and  to 
^ive  him  heaven  and   glory.     This  he   was   enabled  to  do 
in  so  wonderful  and   successful   a  manner,  that   the  poor 
<:reature  continued,  indeed,  to  shed  tears ;  but  they  were* 
now  tears  of  love,  gratitude,  and  joy,  flowing  from  a  be- 
lief that  all  his  sins   were   cancelled  by  the  merciful  shed- 
ding of  his  Saviour's  blood.      And   when   they    rose  from 
prayer,  he  evidenced  so  good  and  satisfactory  a  confession, 
that  the  spectators  lifted  up  their  hands  and  praised  GOD, 
for  seeing  such  a  glorious  display  of  sovereign  grace,  in 
converting,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  this  dying  malefactor, 
who  went  up  the  ladder  again   with  apparently  great  com- 
foit,  and  haning  as  it   were  to   have   the  grace  he  had  so 
lately  been  made  a  partaker  of,  consummated  in  glory. 

His  WoKKS,  which  are   usually  bound  in  two  volumes 
fblio,  are,   "  1.  The   Foundation  of  Christian  Religion. 

2.  A  Golden  Chain ;    or,    the  Description   of  Divinity. 

3.  An  Exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  4.  An  expo- 
'sition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  5.  A  Declaration,  whether 
a  Man  be  in  a  state  of  Damnation,  or  a  State  of  Grace. 
6.  A  Case  of  Conscience.  7.  A  Direction  for  tlie  Go- 
vernment of  the  Tongue.  8.  Two  Treatises;  one  on 
Repentmce,  and  the  other  on  the  Combat  of  the  Flesh 
and  Spirit.  9.  A  Treatise  how  to  live  well  in  all  Estates 
and    Times,    especially   when    Helps  and  Comforts  fail. 

10.  A  Lreatise  on  dying  well.  11.  A  Discourse  on  the 
Nature  of  Conscience.  12.  The  Reformed  Catholic, 
13.  The  true  Manner  of  knowing  Christ  cruciiied.  14. 
A  Xirain  of  Mustard>Sc(d.  1 5 .  Of  true  Wealth.  1 6.  A 
Warning  against  the  Idolatry  of  ilie  last  Times.  IT.  A 
Treatise  of  God's  Free  Grace,  and  Man's  Free  Will. 
18.  Of  Man's  Callings.      J  9   Of  Predestination,  in  Latin 

by  the  Author,  but  since  translated  into  English.  2;).  His 
Bible  Harmony.  21.  y\  Dialogue  of  the  World's  Dis- 
solution. No.  7,  8,  13, -14,  were  translated  into  Latin 
l>y  Thomas  Drax  :  And  No.  19.  written  in  Latin,  is  trans- 
lated into  English." 

The  following  were  published  after  his  death :  "  Vol. 

11.  1.  Three  books  of  the  Cases  of  Conscience.     2.  Com- 
mentaries on  the  five  first  Chapters  of  the   Epistle  to  the 
^alatians.     f5.  Of  Christian  Equity.     4.  Of  Man's  Ima- 
gination* 
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jji nation.  5.  Problems  against  Cox,  in  Latin.  8.  Thtf 
Key  of  Prophecy.  7.  Commentaries  on  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  Chapters  of  St  Matthew.  8.  Commentaries 
on  the  three  first  Chapters  of  the  Revelation.  9.  Of  the 
Temptation  of  Christ,  from  Matthevjr  iv.  1  — 12.  10.  An 
Exhortation  to  Repentance.  11.  Two  excellent  Treatises 
of  Ministers'  Caliing.  12.  A  Commentary  on  Jude's 
Epistle.  13.  A  Treatise  of  Poisoning.  14.  Against 
Prognostics.  15.  Of  Household  Discipline,  in  Latin. 
No.  1 .  written  in  English,  is  translated  into  Latin :  And 
No.  4,  and  1 5,  written  in  Latin,  havq  been  translated  into 
English." 


THOMAS  CARTWRIGHT. 

'^T'^HIS  divine  was  born  in  Hertfordshire,  about  thtf 
^  year  1,535  ;  and  being  by  his  parents  kept  at  school 
till  he  was  fit  for  the  university,  he  went  to  Cambridge, 
and  was  admitted  into  St  JohnVcollege,  in  1550.^ There 
he  followed  his  studies  very  hard  ;  and  being  a  man  of 
excellent  natural  parts,  he  profited  in  learning  more  than 
ordinary  ;  which  he  pursued  with  unremitting  diligence  to 
the  end  of  his  life. 

At  the  death  of  K-  Edward  VL  he  left  the  university, 
•and  betook  himself  to  the  service  of  a  counsellor,  yet 
followed  his  studies  very  hard,  taking  more  pleasure  therein 
than  in  thg  study  of  the  law :  Thus  he  continued  till  the 
beginning  of  Q.  Elizabeth's  reign,  at  which  time  his 
master,  meeting  with  doctor  Pilkinton,  master  of  St  John*s- 
collcge  in  Cambridge,  told  him  of  his  man's  learning  and 
studious  disposition.  The  doctor  desired  to  speak  with 
him,  and  perceiving  his  great  abilities  and  hopefulness, 
v/ith  his  master's  consent,  took  him  again  to  St  John's 
college,  where  his  proficiency  in  the  aits  and  tongues  was 
so  eminent,  that  in  the  year  1560  he  was  chosen  fellow 
in  that  college.  About  three  years  after  he  was  removed 
to  a  fellowship  in  Trinity-college,  where  for  his  great  worth 
he  was  ere  long  made  one  of  the  eight  senior-fellows. 

In  the  year  1564,  Q.   Elizabeth  coming  to  Cambridgej^ 
great  preparation  was  made  for  her  entertainment,  and 
four  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  university  being  cho- 
sen 
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-sen  to  keep  a  philosophy-act  before  her,  he  was  one  of 
i:hem,  who  performed  it  with  extraordinary  abilities,  and 
to  the  great  satisfaction  both  of  the  queen  and  other  au- 
ditors. In  1567,  he  commenced  bachelor  of  divinity, 
and  three  years  after  he  was  chosen  to  be  the  lady  Mar- 
garet's divinity- reader.  He  read  upon  the  first  and  second 
chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  apostles,  and  performed  it  with 
such  acuteness  of  wit,  and  solidity  of  judgment,  as  caused 
admiration  in  his  hearers ;  and  even  at  that  time  he  was 
so  famous  for  his  ministry,  that  when  his  turn  came  to 
preach  at  St  Mary's,  the  sexton  was  obliged  to  take  down 
the  windows,  by  reason  of  the  multitudes  that  came  to 
hear  him.  In  his  lectures  he  used  to  discover  his  judg- 
ment about  church-discipline,  which  gave  offence  to  the 
doctors  and  heads  in  the  university ;  Mr  Cartwright's  sen- 
timents being  in  favour  of  the  Geneva  discipline,  and  op- 
posite in  some  particulars  to  the  establishment  of  the  church 
of  England.  At  length,  he  was  convened  before  rhe  vice- 
chancellor  and  other  doctors,  and  examined  upon  sundry 
articles  or  propositions  of  doctrine  delivered  by  him  pub- 
licly in  his  lectures,  and  elsewhere ;  wjiich  they  affirmed 
to  be  contrary  to  the  form  received  and  allowed  by  public 
authority  in  this  realm  ;  and  thereupon  they  demanded 
whether  he  would  stand  to,  or  revoke,  the  said  opinions 
and  doctrines  delivered  by  him  *• 

Mr  Cartwright,  upon  deliberation,  desired  that  he  might 
have  leave  to  set  down  in  writing  what  his  judgment  in 
those  things  was,  and  what  he  would  stand  to ;  which 
being  granted,  he  drew  up  in  six  propositions  what  his 
judgment  was,  and,  setting  his  hand  to  it,  delivered  it 
to  the  vice-chancellor,  who  thereupon  admonished  him  to 
revoke  the  same  j  and  upon  his  refusal,  punished  him  by 
the  suspension  of  his  stipend,  and  so  he  continued  in  his 
lectures  that  year  ;  but  the  year  after,  Dr  Whitgift  being 
chosen  vice-chancellor,  he  again  convened  him  before  him, 
requiring  his  absolute  answer  whether  he  did  mind  to 
teach  his  auditors  otherwise,  revoking  what  he  hdd  before 

taught, 

•  It  has  been  generally  <:onceived,  that  Mr  (iartwright  was  the  firft 
j;rcat  dilTenter  t'rom  the  eitahliilied  church;  but  improperly.  Dr  Turner, 
cean  of  Wells, (about  the  ycdf  1563,)  fftms  to  have  been  ilic  fi.ft,  or  one 
of  the  tir!l,  afrer  the  chi.rch  of  EngUnd  was  fettled,  who  oppofed  both  iti 
epifcopacy  and  cerenionii^s,  and  made  a  difturbance  about  them.  This 
'I'urncr  w^s  a  very  intenipi^rate  and  indifcreet  man,  as  appears  by  an  anec- 
dote, recorded  of  him  even  by  jMartin  Marprelatc,  (an  ubufive  writer,) 
conccrniniT  his  rude  treatment  of  a  bilhop  wlioin  he  invited  to  dinner.  See 
ivtrypc'*  Life  of  Archbilhop  Parker,  p.  151. 
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taught,  or  whether  h^  would  abide  in  the  maintenance  o^ 
tlie  s.imc  ?  To  this  Mr  Cartwright  answered,  "  that  for 
*<  the  propubitions  delivered  by  him  under  his  hand  to 
<<  Dr  Mil),  and  now  shewed  to  him,  they  were  his  own 
«  liA  d  writing,  such  as  he  had  openly  taught,  and  still 
<'  continued  fully /determined  to  maintain  and  defend  as 
<*  truths."  Hereupon,  after  Mr  Cartwright  had  a  whilef 
withdrawn,  and  the  vice-chancellor  had  conferred  with 
the  other  doctors,  Mr  Cartwright  was  again  called  for, 
and  this  definitive  sentence  was  pronounced  against  him 
by  the  vice-chancellor  Dr  Whitgift :    <  That  perceiving 

<  that  no  admonition  would  help,   but  that  he  still  per- 
«  sisred  in  the  same  mind,  he  did  therefore  pronounce  him, 

<  the  said  Mr  Cartwright  to  be  removed  from   his  said 
«  lecture,  and  by  his  final  decree  or  sentence  did  then  and 

<  there  remove  him,  and  declare  th^  said  lecture  to  be 
^  void  ;   and  that  he  minded,  according  to  the  foundation 

<  thereof,  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  new  reader. 
^  And  further  he  did  then  and  there,  by  virtue  of  his  of- 

<  fice,  nihibit  the  said  Mr  Cartwright  from  preaching  with- 
f  in  the  university  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same. 

Tiie  articles,  which  Mr  Cartwright  drew  up,  are  as  fol- 
low, translated  from  the  original  Latin. 

"  1.  The  titles,  as  well  as  the  ofSces  and  duty  of  arch- 
bishops and  iirchdcacons,  ought  to  be  abolished. 

"  i\  The  titles  of  the  lawful  ministers  in  the  church, 
such  as  those  of  bishops  and  deacons,  being  separate  from 
their  fuiictions  as  described  simply  in  the  A^'ord  of  Gcd, 
ought  to.be  disiillowed,  and  brought  back  to  the  apostolic 
invStitution  ;  so  that  a  bishop  should  be  exercised  in  the 
word  and  in  prayer,  and  a  deacoii  in  taking  care  of  the 
poor. 

'*  3.  Tlie  }',overni-nent  of  a  church  Ought  not  to  be  in- 
trus.ed  with  the  chancellors  of  bishops,  or  the  oi6cer$ 
belonging  to  archdeacons,  but  should  be  committed  to  a 
proper  nunlster,  and  one  who  is  a  presbyter  of  the  Same 
church. 

<<  1-.  It  docs  not  behove  a  minister  to  be  either  witliout 
a  charge,  or  cxcir.pt  from  attendance  on  his  charge,  but 
every  such  person  should  devote  himself  to  the  care  of  one 
particular  flock. 

<'  5.  None  .should  solicit  the  ministry  as  a  candidate. 

<«  6.  Ministers  are  not  to  be  appointed  and  made  merely 
by  the  authority  and  power  of  the  bishops;  much  less  in 
a  study  or  any  other  private  place  5  but  the  election  ought 
to  be  made  by  the  church. 

«  These 
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*«  These  reformations  being  effected,  every  one  should 
W)our  in  his  calling  (for  I  mean  to  speak  of  the  calling) 
that  the  magistrate  should  act  by  his  authority,  the  mini- 
ster by  the  word,  and  all  persons  by  their  prayers. 

"  By  me,  Thomas  Cartwright." 

Mr  Cartvvright  being  thus  expelled,  and  finding  the 
way  for  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  in  England  obstructed, 
he  went  beyond  the  seas  to  visit  other  Reformed  churches, 
where  he  grew  acquainted  with  the  most  eminent  men  for 
piety  and  learning  in  Christendom,  with  whom  he  kept 
correspondence  all  his  life  after.  He  was  also  highly 
prized  by  them,  insomuch  that  Beza,  writing  about  that 
time  into  England  to  a  friend  of  his,  hath  this  expression  ; 
Est  quidam  Anglus  nobiscum^  nomhie  Thomas  Cartwright^ 
^c.  Here  is  now  with  us  your  countryman  Thomas  Cart- 
wright,  than  whom  I  think  the  sun  doth  not  see  a  more 
learned  man,  &c.  He  was  also  chosen  preacher  to  the 
English  merchants  at  Antwerp,  and  afterwards  at  Middle-, 
burgh,  where  he  had  great  success  in  his  ministry ;  and 
when  he  understood  that  the  merchants,  by  whom  he  was 
maintained,  through  their  great  losses,  decayed  in  their 
estates,  he  returned  their  salary  to  them  again.' 

Not  long  after  he  came  over  into  England,  being 
earnestly  solicited  by  letters  from  Mr  Deerlng,  Mr  Fulke, 
IVIr  Wisburne,  Mr  Leaver,  and  Mr  Fox  \  about  which 
time  the  non-conformists  having  drawn  up  An  Admoni- 
tion TO  THE  Parliament  for  the  Reformation  of  the 
church,  Dr  Whitgift,  who  was  then  preferred  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury,  answered  the  same  in  print  j 
whereupon  the  ministers  who  wrote  the  <  Admonition,' 
consulting,  but  not  agreeing  upon  the  choice  of  to  reply  to 
Dr  Whitgift,  Mr  Canwright  was  at  last  chosen  by  lot  to 
undertake  it,  and  performed  it  so  well,  that  some  of  his 
very  adversaries  were  heard  to  advance  and  commend  him 
for  it. 

Mr  Walton  says,  in  his  life  of  Hooker,  ^  that  Mr 
'   Cartwright  appearing  to  justify  himself  and  his  party  in 

<  many  remonstrances,  which  he  caused  to  be  printed, 
'  the  bishop   (Whitgift)   made  a  first  answer,  and  Cart- 

<  wright  replied  upon  him  \  and  then  the  bishop  having 
*  rejoined  to  his  reply,  Mr  Cartwright  either  was,  or  was 
*■  persuaded  to  be  satisfied  \  for  he  v/rote  no  more,  but 
«  left  the  reader   to  judge   which  had   maintained  their 

<  cause  with  most  charity  and  reason.'  p.  V^, 

Howevefi 
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liou'cver,  Mr  Cartwright,  with  ochers  of  the  ooo- 
contbnir^ts,  was  brought  into  the  high  commission  court, 
where,  iur  refusal  of  the  oatli  e:t  cfficU^  they  were  pat 
in  prison,  and  afterwards  proceeded  against  in  the  star-* 
chamber  *,  l)ul  thor^e  very  witnesses,  who  were  brought 
to  acca^ie  them,  did  so  clear  them,  that  they  were  dis- 
nussi'd,  and  sent  home  much  more  honoured  and  beloved 
than  ihcy  were  before. 

Whilbt  Mr  Cart  Wright  was  prisoner  in  the  Fleet,  be 
had  thirty  pounds  sent  him  from  a  noble  friend,  of  which 
he  I. -ok  but  ten  shillings,  returning  the  rest  with  many 
thanks  ».o  x\\2  donor  \  and  w-hen  the  earl  of  Leicester  ofiered 
him  the  provobtdhip  of  Katon-college,  saying,  tliat  it  was 
a  hundred  pounds  a  year  more  than  enough,  besides  the 
ccnveniency  of  the  place,  Mr  Cartwright  answered, 
<<  that  the  nundred  pounds  more  than  enough  was  enough 
"  lor  hmi.'* 

About  the  year  1580,  his  fame  was  so  spread  through 
the  Ivcformed  churches,  that  K  James,  then  king  of 
^)L^c].lIul,  ocnt  tor  him,  ofTermg  to  make  him  professor  ia 
th-:  univer.-;iiy  of  St  Andrews,  whereof,  twenty  years  after, 
ui;oii  IC.  JaiiiC5  coming  into  England,  Mr  Cartwfight 
m.ikcs  mention  in  bis  Epistle  before  his  Commentary  upon 
Ecclr-iiajtcs,  wlucii  he  dedicated  to  K.  James,  returning 
huii'.ulc  thanks  lor  that  royul  f«ivour.  The  archbishop  rf 
Dublin  also  sent  for  him  into  Ireland,  ofTenng  him  pre- 
feiment  in  the  kingdom. 

Mr  AValton  says,  that  *  after  some  silence  (meaning  of 

*  tli'j  couirovcrsy  bciwcen  arcLbihlicp  Whitgift  and  him) 
«  Mr  Canwri^^iii  rtceivcd  from  the  archbishop  many  per- 

*  f^onai  f.u'ours,  aiul  retired  himself  to  a  more  private  liv- 

*  ing,  which  w,i:»  at  V/arwick,  where  he  was  made  master 

*  ot  the  Lo-pittd,  aval  lived  (luietly  and  grew  rich  [which 
«  List,  w.ien  tlic  proius  are  considered,  seems  doubtful ;J 
«  .\\\(i  where  the  oishop  gave  him  a  licence  to  preach,  upon 
«  nromiso  noi  to  nrjdole  with  controversies,  but  incline 

*  iii.,  ..'..ic:  ,  u>  pii-ty  aiul  moderation:  And  this  promise 
«  he  V.-.r.  liurin^  \\i^  lile,  which  ended  in  1609,  or  i60J, 
'  liie  bishop  ^ur^iviu)^  him  but  one  year,  [Strype  says, 

*  ()niy  ivv.>  iiU)ntiij,j  each  enditig  his  days  in  perfect  cha- 
<  r.iy  v.itli  the  other.'  Who,  reading  this,  cannot  bat 
Vri Ji,  that  two  such  excellent  men  had  never  maintained 
a  controversy  between  them  at  all ;  but  that,  as  they  could 
at  I'jdt^  HI  the  wisdom  of  grace,  find  out  the  way  of  cha- 
rity and  p:ace,  they  had  never  entered  any  other?  What 
disputes,  what  factions  in  religion,  to  the  disgrace  of 

our 
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eur  common  Christianity  before  the  world,  might  have 
been  avoided  or  healed  ?  Cartwright  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed himself  to  this  effect  upon  his  death-bed  j  and, 
doubtless,'  Whitgift  thinks  so  now. 

Mr  Cartwright  was  sent  to  from  many  eminent  divines 
beyond  sea,  wherein  they  craved  his  advice  for  the  direc- 
tion of  young  men  in  the  method  of  their  studies,  and  in 
behalf  of  the  churches  in  general,  for  his  counsel  in  re- 
gulating their  proceedings  in  the  weightiest  affairs. 

It  was  the  earl  of  Leicester  who  preferred  him  to  be 
master  of  the  hospital  at  Warwick,  which  place  was  worth 
to  him  about  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum :  His  em- 
ployment was,  to  pray  with  the  poor  men  twice  a-day, 
to  catechise  twice  a  week,  and  to  preach  once  on  the  Lord's 
day  at  the  parish  church. 

His  carriage  and  deportment  was  spch,  that  there  was 
not  a  nobleman  or  gentleman  of  quality  in  all  the  country 
that  looked  heaven-ward,  or  was  of  any  account  for  reli- 
gion and  learning,  but  sought  to  enjoy  his  company,  and 
found  much  pleasure  and  content  therein ;  for  his  conver- 
sation was  such,  that  scarce  a  word  came  from  his  mouth 
that  was  not  of  some  good  use  and  concernment.  He  was 
of  a  very  laborious  and  indefatigable  spirit ;  it  was  his 
meat  and  drink  to  be  doing  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Fa- 
ther ;  so  that  besides  all  his  pains  in  writing,  and  in  the 
hospital,  he  preached  every  sabbath-day  in  the  morning 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  lower  parish  of  Warwick,  and, 
when  he  could  be  suffered,  in  the  upper  parish  in  the  af- 
ternoon ;  besides  which,  he  preached  a  lecture  on  Satur- 
days in  the  afternoon  in  the  upper  church,  in  which  he 
went  over  a  great  part  of  the  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes, 
with  great  judgment  and  profit ;  and  this  he  did  of  hia 
own  free  will,  without  demanding  or  receiving  one  penny 
for  his  pains. 

Presently  after  his  coming  to  Warwick,  the  English  se- 
minary at  Rheims  published  their  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  annotations  upon  it  in  1  nglish  ;  which  coming 
over  into  England,  it  was  looked  upon  by  all  as  a  book  of 
dangerous  concernment,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  answered 
by  the  ablest  pen  that  could  be  found ;  hereupon  (as 
it  is  said)  Q.  Elizabeth  sent  to  Beza  to  request  him  to 
undertake  the  answer ;  but  he  modestly  excused  it,  and 
returned  answer,  that  she  had  one  in  her  own  kingdom, 
far  abler  than  himself  to  undertake  such  a  task,  and  upon 
further  enquiry  declared,  that  it  was  Mr  Thomas  Cart- 
wright.    Then  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  a  man  of  eminent 

place 
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place  and  power,  who  in  this,  as  in  other  affairs^  was  ac-« 
counted  the  mouth  and  hand  of  the  queen  and  state^  wrote 
to  Mr  Cartwright,  earnestly  requesting  him  to  undertake 
the  work,  assuring  him  also  of  such  aid  as  should  further 
him  in  the  iini.shing  of  it ;  for  which  end  he  sent  him 
one  hundred  pounds  towards  the  charges  of  buying  books, 
and  procuring  writers  which  were  to  be  employed  by  him 
in  the  work  ;  this  was  in  the  year  1583. 

The  same  year  al&o  he  was  earnestly  solicited  by  some 
learned  men  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  to  undertake 
the  Answer,  in  which,  amongst  other  passages,  they  have 
these  expressions  :  <  With  yoU  we  are  earnest,  most  reve- 
rend Cartwright,  that  you  would  set  yourself  against 
the  unhallowed  endeavours  of  these  mischievous  men, 
either  by  refuting  tlie  whole  book,  or  at  least  some  part 
thereof.  It  is  not  for  every  man  workmanlike  to  frame 
God's  tabernacle, 'but  for  Bazaleel  and  Aholiab  ;  neither 
i.  every  one  rashly  to  be  thrust  forth  into  the  lord's 
battles ;  but  such  captaiiis  are  to  be  chosen  from  amongst 
David'o  worthies  ;  of  which  as  we  acknowledge  you  to 
he,  by  tlie  former  battks  undergone  for  the  wails  of  our 
city  the  cliarch,  we  doubt  not,  if  you  will  enter  this 
w  ir,  wiiicii  truly  you  ought  according  to  the  zeal  and 
pi«;iy  you  boar  to  your  country  and  teligion,  but  that 
you  lighting  for  conscience  and  country  (yea  even  for 
the  very  inmost  holy  ^iace  of  the  temple)  will  be  able 
to  tr^ad  u:Ki'jr  foot  the  forces  of  the  Jebuiites,  which  set 
tl:?ir..T.lves  to  dssault  the  tower  of  David.  Moreover 
fwliich  liiiy  lii.irvcjii.nisiy  sharpen  the  edge  of  your  cou- 

* -b^)  y^'^  "^'^  "^"  "^^^'  ^^  ^'iS^*^  with  a  brother  or  fellow 
of  tl'e  s.ime  rriigion  (which  maketh  the  conflict  more 
faint)  but  with  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  Jesus 
Ciirist,  &c.'  Then  they  thus  conclude  :  '  You  see  to 
wliat  an  honourable  rij;ht  we  invite  you.  Christ's  busi- 
ness shall  be  undertaken  against  satan's  champions. 
We  stir  you  up  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord  ;  where 
die  victory  is  certain,  which  the  triumph  and  applause 
of  the  iiii^cls  will  ensue.  Our  prayers  shall  never  be 
wanting  u.ito  you.  Christ,  without  doubt,  whose  cause 
is  defended,  vv^ill  be  present  with  you.  The  Lord  Jesus 
much  increase  your  courage  and  strength,  and  keep  you 
very  long  in  safety  for  his  church's  good !  Farewell.* 
Ti.'is  was  subscrih;jd  by  Roger  Goad,  William  Whiiaker, 
Tliomas  Crook,  John  Ireton,  William  Fulkc,  John  Field, 
Nich(^las  Crane,  Giles  Seintler,  Richard  Gardener^ William 
^'harkc,  8c c. 

But 
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But  besides  these,  the  ministers  of  London  and  Suffolk 
did  by  their  several  letters  earnestly  exhort  him  to  this 
work.  Mr  Cartwright  was  at  last  by  these  importunities 
drawn  to  undertake  it  •,  and  neither  diligence  nor  constancy 
was  wanting  in  him  to  have  carried  it  on  to  perfection ; 
but  he  met  with  such  great  discouragements  and  hinder- 
ances  from  potent  adversaries,  that  he  was  forced  often  to 
lav  his  pen  aside. 

Whilst  he  was  at  Warwick,  he  was  requested  by  the 
Lord  Zouch,  governor  of  Guernsey,  to  go  with  him  into 
that  island,  with  whom  he  continued  some  time ;  and  in 
his  absence  substituted  one  Mr  Lord,  a  godly  minister 
then  living  at  Woolstone,  in  his  room  at  the  hospital  at 
Warwick,  allowing  him  the  greatest  part  of  the  proofs  of 
the  place  during  his  abode  there ;  and  the  rest  he  caused 
to  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor. 

H.^  was  far  from  seeking  after  great  places  or  great  things 
in  the  world  ;  and  for  riches,  he  sought  them  not ;  yea  he 
rejected  many  opportunities  whereby  he  mightliave  enrich- 
ed himself.  His  usual  manner  was,  when  he  had  good 
sums  of  gold  sent  him,  t#  take  only  one  piece,  lest  he 
should  seem  to  slight  his  friends  kindness,  and  to  send 
back  the  rest  with  a  thankful  acknowledgment  of  their 
love,  and  his  acceptance  of  it,  professing  that  for  that  con- 
dition wherein  GOD  had  set  him,  he  was  as  well  furnish- 
ed as  they  for  their  high  and  great  place-S. 

His  manner  was,  not  to  keep  any  more  money  in  his 
purse  but  what  might  serve  for  charitable  uses.  He  was- 
very  bountiful  to  poor  scholars.  He  distributed  money 
every  Sabbath-day  amongst  the  poor  of  the  town  of  War- 
wick, besides  what  he  gave  to  the  prisoners,  and  upon  other 
occasions  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

For  his  household  affairs,  he  never  troubled  himself  with 
them,  but  wholly  left  them  to  be  ordered  and  managed  by 
the  prudence  of  his  wife. 

He  was  very  careful  to  regulate  and  order  the  business 
of  the  hospital  for  the  best  advantage  of  the  poor  brethren. 
He  continued  his  diligence  and  assiduity  in  his  studies  even 
in  his  old  age  ;  and  his  manner  v/as  to  rise  at  two,  three, 
and  four  o'clock  at  the  lat.^st,  both  summer  and  winter, 
notwithstanding  his  bodily  infirmities  were  such,  that  he 
was  forced  to  study  continually  kneeling  upon  his  knees. 

He  could  not  endure,  so  much  as  in  private,  to  hear  his 
-adversaries  reproached;  and  if  any  in  Ins  presence  used  dis- 
graceful speeches  of  them,  he  would  sharply  reprove  them 
for  it,   saying,  *^  that  it  is   a  Cliristiaa's  duty  to  pray  for, 

'^  uni 
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"  and  not  to  reproach  his  adversaries  ;^  and  when  Matrtin 
^ar-Prelate's  book  came  forth,  he  shewed  much  dislike    \ 
of  the  satyrtcal  and  tart  language  used  in  it.     He  was    J 
also  very  humble,  not  enduring  to  hear  any  thing  spoken    ' 
in  his  own  commendation,  or  any  titles  given  him,  which 
iii  the  least  measure  savoured  of  ambition.     He  affected 
not  popularity,  but  avoided  it  as  much  as  possibly  he 
could.      Indeed,  all  his  ambition  was,  to   advance   the     j 
knowledge  and  cause  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  pro- 
mote GOD's  glory.     It  was  the  great  joy  and  rejoicing 
of  his  heart  to  hear  of  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
churches  at  home  and  abroad ;  for  this  he  earnestly  and 
daily  prayed :  And  when  he  heard  any  ill  tidings,  with 
Nehcmiah  he  sat  down  and  mourned,  and  fasted,  and 
prayed  before  the  GOD  of  heaven  ;  so  that  all  that  con- 
versed with  him  might  easily  discern  that  nothing  did 
affect  him  in  any  degree,  like  the  good  or  ill  tidings  of  die 
church's  state. 

He  was  frequent  in  prayer  every  day;  and  in  his  youngef 
years  rose  many  times  in  the  night  for  that  purpose.     AnA 
as  his  labours  were  very  great  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
so  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  make  them  very  successful  for 
tlie  conversion  and  confirmation  of  many,  and  for  terror 
and  restraint  unto  others.     There  was  one  Mr  ChapUn, 
a  woollen-draper  in  Warwick,  who  made  a  profession  of 
religion,  but  many  times  broke  out  into  scandalous  prac- 
tices i  Mr  Cartwright  op  a  time  walking  with  him  in  his 
garden,  dealt  plainly  and  faithfully  with  him,  rebuking 
him  for  his  miscarriages,  and  shewing  him  the  dishonour 
that  he  brought  to  GOD  and  the  gospel  thereby.     This 
so  wrought  upon  Chaplin,  that  he  presently  sunk  down, 
and  being  carried  home,  died  within  a  few  hours  after. 

lu  his  old  age  he  was  much  troubled  with  the  stone  and 
gout,  which  much  impaired  his  strength,  yet  would  he 
not  intermit  his  labours,  but  continued  preaching  when 
many  times  he  could  scarce  creep  ug  into  the  pulpit.  The 
Sabbath  before  his  death,  which  was  the  last  sermon  that 
he  made,  December  the  25ih,  he  preached  upon  Eccles.  xii. 
7.  T/:efi  shall  the  dust  rtttirn  to  the  earthy  and'the  spirit  shall 
return  to  God  who  gave  it.  Tbe  morning  before  his  death, 
which  was  the  Tuesday  following,  he  was  two  hours  on 
his  knees  in  private  prayer  j  in  which,  as  he  tolll  his  wife, 
he  found  wonderful  and  unutterable  joy  and  comfort, 
GOD  giving  him  a  glimpse  of  heaven  before  he  came  to 
it  *,  and  within  a  few  hours  after  he  quietly  resigned  up 
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lis  spirit  unto  GOD,  December  the  27th,  ItJOS.  aged 
«aty-eight  years.  Mr  Dodd  preached  his  funeral  sermon. 
His  Works.  His  Harmonia  Evangelica  is  a  very  learn- 
ed and  able  performance.  A  Comment  upon  the  Proverbs 
^d  Ecclesiastes.  A  Confutation  of  the  Rhemi$t's  Trans- 
ition, Glosses,  and  Annotations,  Reply  to  Archbishop 
W'hitgift.  Commentaria  practua  in  totam  histcriam  evan» 
leiicam.     And  some  other  Works. 
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JOHN    W  H  I  T  G  I  F  T, 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

"THIS  great  man  might  be  called,  the  ^indaunted  cham- 
•■•  pion  of  the  rites,  discipline  and  revevues  of  the  churcli 
f  England,  llie  greatest  part  of  his  life,  which  was  a 
cry  active  one,  was  employed  in  her  service:  And  her 
stablishment,  under  GOD,  to  this  day  may  be  in  great 
measure  ascribed  to  his  zeal  and  abilities.  He  had  not 
be  mildness  and  deep  eruditiom  ef  ao^^sber,  nor  the  spi- 
itttality  a^  ascetic  turn  of  a  Leigfafoiii'vAo  held  the  same 
auk  in  the  churchy  btst  he  served  t&%e^an  instrument 
aised  up  to  preserve  its  eccM&udicitf  Mte>  %hich  enters 
io  deeply  into  crar  -wAxxAt  poKtiod  omtitBtidn,  that  (as  it 
iras  proved  under  CSuirles  L) ''4^  .inline  ceidd  not  subsist 
Birithout  the  other.  -'  f>i  ^  *      - 

He  was  the  son  of  Henry  VtliSimx^'  aiorchant  of  Great 
Grimsby,  in  Lincoliisbtte^  by  A^ie^ytiewell,  a  young  gen- 
tlewoman of  good  birdi  ahd  fepuutioft  in  that  town» 
where  he  was  bora  to  the  yto  15wlr  He  was  descended 
of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Wfahgypts  of  Whitgtft  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  •bnstjif'^om  had  been  consi- 
lerable  benefactors  to  the  church.  But  his  grandfather 
(olin  Whitgift,  Gent,  having  a  numerous  family,  and 
)lacing  his  sons  out  in  different  ways  of  Ijfe,  one  of  them 
^Robert]  was  bred  to  the  church,  and  became  abbot  of 
he  monastry  of  Weilow,  near  Grimsby.  In  this  situation, 
IS  he  applied  himself  to  instruct  young  gentlemen  in  'the 
irst  rudiments  of  learning,  he  took  his  nephew  (the  sub- 
ject of  our  present  article)  under  his  care.  Here  our  Au^ 
dior  early  imbil^ed  an  ill  opinion  of  the  Rgmish  churclx 
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from  this  uncle,  who  often  declared  in  his  hearings  <  Tliat 

<  they  and  their  religion  could  not  long  continue ;  bc- 

<  cnusc  he  had  read  the  whole  scripture  over  and  over, 

*  and  could  never  find  therein  that   it  was  founded  by 

<  God,    which    consequently     (said    he,)    cannot    stand, 

*  since  these  are  our  Saviour's  words.  Every  plant  that  m\ 

*  heave nh  Father  hath  not  planted  shall  be  rooted  up^  ^latth. 
«  XV.  30.'  In  the  mean  time,  observing  the  promising 
genius  of  his  nephew,  he  advised  his  father  to  send  him 
t  J  St  Anthony's  school  at  London.  For  this  purpose  he  \i*as 
kulged  in  St  Paul's  Church-yard  at  his  aunt's  who  had 
married  one  of  the  vergers  of  that  church.  While  he  was 
liere,  his  aunt  often  importuned  him  to  go  to  mass,  and 
procured  also  some  of  the  canons  of  St  Paul's  to  persuade 
liim  to  it ;  but  having  already  some  relish  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Reformation,  he  constantly  withstood  all  their  en- 
«leavo;irs.  By  this  his  conduct  she  grew  at  length  so  much 
twnsper.itcd,  as  to  turn  him  out  of  doors,  imputing  all 
her  losses  and  domestic  misfortunes  to  her  harbouring  of 
such  an  heretic  (as  she  culled  him)  under  her  roof;  and 
at  parting  told  him,  that  '  she  thought  at  first  she  had  re- 
*  ceivcd  a  saint  into  her  house,  but  now  she  perceived  he 
'  was  a  devil.' 

Thus  rudely  treated  by  his  aunt,  he  repaired  home  to 
his  father  in  Lincolnshire,  where  his  uncle   the   abbot, 
liniling  upon  examination  that  he  had  made  a  good  pro- 
gress in  grammar  le:fniing,  advised  the  sending  of  him 
to  the  university.     Accordingly  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge 
in  the  year  154S  or  lo'tQ,  and  placed    first   in  Queen's- 
college  ;  but  not  liking  the  disposition  of  some  there,  he 
was  removed  soon  after  to  Pembroke-hall,  and   put  under 
tlie  tuition  of  the  celebrated  John  Bradford,  the   martyr, 
who  was  then  lately  chosen  fellow  of  that  society.     He 
had  not  been  Ion<r  here  before  he  was  recommended  bv 
liis  tutor  and  Mr  Grindall,  then  fellow,  (afterwards  arch- 
l)ishop  of  Canterbury)  to  the  master,  Nicholas  Ridley;  by 
which  means  he  was   made  scholar  of  that  house,  and 
chosen  bible-clerk.     These  advantages  were  the  more  ac- 
ceptable to  him,  as  lus   circumstances  were  then   but  in- 
dilierent,  by  reason  of  his  father's  great  losses  at  sea.   Mr 
Bradford  leaving  Cambridge  in  the  year  1 550,  our  Author 
fell  under  the  care  of  Mr  Gregory  Garth,  who  continued 
his  tutor  while  he  staid  at  Pembroke-hall,  from  whence  he 
went  out  bachelor  of  arts   in  155.3-4.     But  in  IJ55,  be- 
ing unanimously  elected  follow  of  Peter-house,  he  was  ad- 
niitted  there  in  tliat   quality   by  Thirlby,  bishop   of  Ely, 
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the  diirty-first  of  May  the  same  yezt.    He  commenced 
inaster  of  arts  in  15574 

About  this  time  he  had  a  severe  fit  of  sickness ;  and 
hoTt  after  his  recovery  happened  the  remarkable  visitatiorx 
if  this  university  by  the  authority  of  cardinal  Pole,  in 
irder  to  purge  out  the  helretics.  To  avoid  the  storm, 
>ar  Author's  first  resolution  was  to  go  to  Strasbiirg,  Frank- 
bit,  or  somewhere  in  Switzerland;  but  Dr  Feme,  the  mas- 
:er  of  his  college,  though  at  that  time  a  professed  Papist, 
ftt  having  a  great  esteem  for  him,  undertook  to  skreen  him 
mm  the  commissioners,  which  prevailed  on  him  not  to 
leave  the  university.  The  master's  promise  was  fiiith- 
Fally  performed :  and  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  that 
risitation,  he  escaped  without  any  inquiry,  by  the  con- 
(uvance  of  his  friend,  who  being  then  vice-chancellor, 
md  shewing  himself  active  in  the  present  transactions, 
vas  the  less  suspected  to  favour  any  but  thorough  devotees 
of  Rome. 

In  1560,  our  Author  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  soon 
ifter  preached  his  first  sermon  at  St  Mary's  before  the 
aniversity,  upon  Rom.  u  16.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel 
if  Christy  &c.  with  general  and  great  approbation.  The 
nme  year  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Dr  Richard  Cox, 
bidiop  of  Ely,  who  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Teverbham,  i;i 
Cambridgeshire.  In  1563,  he  proceede<l  bachielor  ot  divi- 
nity ;  and  Matthew  Hutton,  then  fellow  of  Trinity-College, 
being  appointed  Regius  professor  of  divinity,  the  same 
year,  our  Author  succeeded  him  in  the  Margaret  profes- 
sorship. Spon  after  this  he  joined  with  his  brother  pro- 
fessor and  several  heads  of  colleges,  in  a  petition  to  Sir 
William  Cecil,  their  chancellor,  for  an  order  to  regulate 
the  election  of'  publip  officers,  the  want  of  which  created 
great  disturbance  in  the  university  at  that  time.  Two 
years  after  this  he  distinguished  himself  so  eminently  iiit 
the  pulpit,  that  Sir  Nichplas  Bacon,  then  lord  keeper, 
sent  for  him  to  court  to  preach  before  the  queen,  who 
heard  him  with  great  satisfaction,  and  gave  orders  pre- 
sently to  have  him  sworn  her  chaplain*  The  same  year, 
1565,  being  informed  that  sopie  statutes  were  preparing 
above  to  enjoin  an  uniformity  of  habits,  particularly  to 
cnrder  the  wearing  of  surplices  in  the  university,  he  pro- 
moted die  writing  of  a  joint  letter  privately  to  Cecil,  ear- 
nestly desiring  him  to  stop  (if  possible)  the  sending  down 
any  such  orders,  which  it  was  perceived  would  be  very 
unacceptable  to  the  university  :  But  this  address  was  taken 
10  ill  at  codrt,  that  our  Autlior  was  obliged  afterwards  to 
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make  atl  apology  for  his  conduct  in  it.  However,  be 
grew  into  so  great  esteem  at  Cambridge,  as  well  under  the 
character  of  a  preacher  as  the  restorer  of  order  and  dis- 
cipline there,  that  the  next  yedr,  June  the  tenth,  the 
university  mnted  him  a  licence  under  their  common  eesd, 
to  preach  throughout  the  realm  ;  and  on  the  ifth  of  Inly 
following,  the  salary  of  his  professorship  was  raised,  out 
of  respect  to  him,  by  that  body,  from  twenty  marks  to 
twenty  pounds. 

He  had  the  year  before  been  a  considerable  benefactor 
to  his  college ;  where  the  next  year,  1567,  he  held  the 
president's  place,  but  was  called  thence,  April  the  twenty- 
first,  to  Pembroke-hall,  being  chosen  master  there ;  and 
not  long  after  he  was  likewise  appointed  Regias  professor 
of  divinity.     In  both  these  preferments  he  succeeded  a 
second  time  his  old  friend  Dr  Hutton  (now  made  dean  of 
York),  and  to  the  first  had  the  same  recommendaden 
which  had  been  given  to  his  predecessor,  viz.  that  of  Dr 
Edmund  Grindal,  then  bishop  of  London.     But  his  conti- 
nuance here  was  very  short;  for  in  less  than  three  months, 
upon  the  death  of  Dr  Beauchamp>  her  majesty  promoted 
him  to  the  mastership  of  Trinity-College-    Thk  place  was 
procured  for  him  chiefly  by  the  interest  of  Sir  W.  Cecil, 
who,  notwithstanding  some  objections  had  been  made  to 
his  age,  got  him  sworn  into  it  the  fourth  of  July.    The 
same  year  the  university  admitted  him  inceptor  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  ;  and  being  appointed  likewise 
to  keep  the  commencement  act,  he  chose  for  his  thesis 
upon  that  occasion.  Papa  est  tile  antichristus  ;  the  pope  is 
the  antichrist.     In  )570,  having  first  applied  to  Cecil  for 
the  purpose,  he  compiled  a  new  body  of  statutes  for  the 
university,  which  were  of  great  service  to  that  learned  com- 
munity. 

This  work  he  finished  in  August,  and  the  same  mondi 
he  was  the  principal  agent  in  procuring  an  order  from 
the  vice-chancellor  and  heads  to  prohibit  Cartwright,  who 
was  now  Margaret  professor,  from  reading  any  more  lec- 
tures without  some  satisfaction  given  to  them  of  his  prin- 
ciples and  opinions.  Our  author  informed  the  dian- 
cellor  of  this  step,  and  at  the  same  time  acquainted  Um 
witli  Cartwright's  principles,  and  the  consequences  of 
them,  upon  which  he  received  the  chancelloi's  qiproba- 
tion  of  what  had  been  done.  Upon  which  Caxnrri|^ 
being  convened,  and  refusing  to  renounce  his  piincqdes, 
was  deprived  of  his  professor^ip  ;  and  as  he  gave  out  that 
his  assertions  were  rather  suppressed  by  aadiority,  than 
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fefutcd  by  reason,  our  Author  took  an  effectual  method 
to  obviate  that  calumny.  In  the  mean  time,  at  the  chan- 
.  cellor's  request,  he  likewise  wrote  a  confutation  of  some 
of  the  chief  of  those  principles,  and  sent  them  to  arch- 
bishop Parker,  in  a  letter  dated  December  29,  with  an  in- 
tention to  publish  them,  but  was  prevented.  In  167 J, 
he  served  the  office  of  vice-chancellor.  The  same  year 
an  order  was  made  by  the  archbishop  and  bishops,  that  ^U 
those  who  had  obtained  faculties  to  preach,  should  surren- 
der them  before  the  third  of  August ;  and  that  upon  their 
subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  other  constitu- 
tions and  ordinances  agreed  upon,  new  licences  should  be 
granted.  This  being  signified  to  the  university,  and  an 
order  sent,  requiring  them  to  call  in  all  the  faculties  grant* 
cd  before,  our  Author  in  pursuance  thereof  surrendered 
his  former  liscence,  obtained  in  1566,  and  had  another 
granted  him  September  17,  1571,  wherein  he  was  like- 
wise constituted  one  of  the  university-preachers.  June 
the  nineteenth,  in  con^sequence  of  the  queen's  nomination, 
he  was  elected  dean  of  Lincoln,  into  which  dignity  he  was 
installed  August  the  second  following.  October  the  thirty- 
first  he  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  archbishop,  im- 
powering  him,  together  with  his  deanery,  his  prebend  of 
fely,  and  rectory  of  Teversham  (besides  the  mastership  of 
Trinity-College)  to  hold  any  other  benefice  whatsoever. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  preached  the  Latin 
sermon  at  the  meeting  of  the  convocation,  being  then  proc- 
tor for  the  clergy  and  chapter  of  Ely.  May  the  fourteenth, 
the  next  year,  he  was  presented  to  the  lower  house  for 
their  piolocutor  and  chosen.  In  August  the  same  year,  he 
resigned  the  rectory  of  Teversham. 

He  was  now,  by  particular  apointment  from  the  arch-^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  writing  his  answer  to  the  Admoni- 
tion, which  requiring  more  ease  of  mind  and  leisure  houra 
than  the  execution  of  his  office  as  master  of  Trinity-College 
(where  he  met  with  much  trouble  and  opposition)  seemed 
to  allow  of,  he  even  desired  to  leave  the  university. '  How- 
ever, tlie  heads  applied  to  the  chancellor  in  a  letter  dated 
September  the  twenty-eighth,  to  prevent  it.  He  had  a 
little  before,  in  the  same  month  this  year,  expelled  Cart- 
wright  from  his  fellowship,  for  not  taking  orders  in  due 
time,  according  to  the  statute  of  the  colleges.  November 
the  second,  by  the  appointmefnt  of  the  bishop  of  London, 
he  preached  at  Paul's  Cross  ;  and  before  the  expiration  of 
the  year  came  out  his  answer  to  the  <  Admonition,^ 
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As  archbishop  Parker  was  the  chief  person  that  isct 
Whitgift  about  this  work,  so  he  gave  him  considerable 
assistance  therein  ;  and  the  several  parts  of  the  copy  as  it 
WIS  finished  were  sent  to  him  to  revise ;  and  Cooper,  bisHop 
of  Lincoln,  another  of  the  most  learned  bishops  of  that 
lipie,  together  with  other  bishops  and  learned  men,  were 
consulted  with.  For,  in  September  1572,  the  doctor  hav- 
iiiiX  made  an  end  of  his  confutation,  as  soon  as  he  had 
written  out  fair  tlic  fifJst  part  of  it,  he  sent  it  to  the  bishop 
of  Kly,  (l)r  Cox,)  l)r  Pcrncr  (dean  of  Ely,)  and  some 
f*:her  learned  men,  ^or  them  to  peruse ;  and  then  after- 
wards, for  the  last  perusal  of  it,  it  was  by  him  sent  to 
the  an  hbishop  of  Canterbury,  accompanied  with  a  letter, 
d.ited  from  'iVinity-collcgc,  September  the  twenty- first;  and 
shortly  after  Iiavin^  transcribed  the  second  part,  which  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln  had  read  over,  he  sent  that  also  to  the 
archbishoji,  with  a  letter,  bearing  date  October  the  twenty- 
first,  from  Ely,  desiring  his  grace  to  peruse  it,  and  to 
correct  it  as  should  seem  good  to  him  ;  he  likewise  desired 
to  be  directed  by  the  archbi?.hop  to  whom  he  should  dedi- 
cate it,  whether  to  the  queen  or  parliament,  as  Cartwright 
had  done,  or  a-^y  other  v  and  lastly  he  prayed  his  grace, 
that  the  pintcr  might  be  charged  not  to  give  a  copy  of  it, 
(>r  a  sheet  of  it,  till  all  were  printed.  Fn  this  letter  he 
acquainted  the  archbishop,  th.  t  he  had  an  Epistle  of  Mr 
Gualtcr  (the  learned  divine  of  Zurich)  written  of  late  to 
thf  bishop  of  Ely  ^a  copy  of  which  he  sent  him  inclosed,) 
whiih  would  be,  he  said,  a  very  fit  answer  for  the  Epistle 
of  (he  sumc  eminent  foreigner  set  at  the  end  of  the  Admo- 
nition by  the  compilers  of  it,  as  favouring  their  cause.  He 
did  not  know  the  bishop  of  Ely's  pleasure,  whether  he 
would  have  it  printed  ;  but  he  told  his  lordship,  the  arch- 
bishop, that  he  would  resort  unto  his  lordship  of  Ely  for 
the  same.  It  appears  that  he  had  that  bishop's  leave,  thiit 
letter  l>eing  published  in  Latin  and  English  at  the  end  of 
his  book,  with  this  preface :  And  forasmuch  as  the  au- 
thors of  the  Admonition,  f.)r  their  better  credit,  had  set 
down  in  nrint  the  Epistles  of  Mr  B«:za  and  Mr  Gualter, 
so  he  thought  good  to  set  down  an  Epistle  of  Mr  Gualter, 
revoking  the  same  upon  better  information ;  as  also  anc- 
ther  of  Mr  fiullinger,  chief  minister  of  Zurich,  concern- 
ing the  same  subject.  So  that  (as  Mr  Strype  observes,) 
in  this  book,  taking  in  his  defence  printed  a  year  or  two 
after,  may  be  seen  all  the  arguments  and  policy  used  in 
those  times  for  laying  epis^'opacy  and  the  liturgy  aside, 
and  all  tlie  exceptions  to  them  drawn  up  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage \ 
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Tantage ;  and  herein  also  are  subjoined  a  firfl  and  parti- 
cular answer  and  refutation  of  the  one,  and  vindication 
q(  the  other ;  together  with  the  favourable  sease  of  the 
learned  nien  abroad,  as  Peter  Martyr,  Bucer,  Zuinglius, 
BuUinger,  Galvin,  Gualter,  expressed  in  their  letters,  or 
other  writings  of  theirs,  and  their  approbation  of  this- 
church's  frame  and  discipline,  and  the  government  of  it 
by  bishops.  Mr  Strype  was  of  opinion,  that  this  book 
may  be  justly  esteemed  and  applied  to  as  one  of  the  public 
books  of  the  church  of  England  concerning  her  profession 
and  principles,  and  as  being  of  the  like  authority  in  re- 
stpect  to  its  worship 'and  government,  in  opposition  to  the 
disciplinarians,  as  bishop  Jewd'a  Apology  and  Defence 
in  respect  of  the  Reformation  and  doctrine  of  it,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Papists.  It  was  first  printed  in  ito,  and  re- 
printed the  year  following,  with  this  title :  An  Ans^wef 
to  a  certain  Libel,  intitled.  An  Admonition  to  the  Par- 
liament, by  John  Whitgift,  D.  of  Divinity,  newlie- aug- 
mented by  the  Authour,  as  by  Conference  shall  appear. 
Imprinted  at  London  by  Henrie  Bynneman,  for  Humfrey 
Toy,  Anno  I57S,  To  this  a  reply  being  published  by  Mr 
Cartwright  the  next  year,  1573,  our  Author  wrote  his  de-* 
fence  the  same  year. 

•  In  1575,  a  Rejoinder  being  published  by  Cartwright 
to  our  Author's  Defence,  he  consulted  his  friends  upon 
it,  who  advising  him  to  let  it  pass  as  not  worthy  his 
notice ;  he  yielded  to  that  opinion.  Amongst  other:^ 
who  dissuaded  him,  the  learned  Dr  Whitaker,  (though 
himself  much  inclined  to  favour  Puritanism)  was  one  ; 
who,  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Whitgift  upon  this  occasion, 
has  these  words  :  Q/^em  Cartivrightus  uiiper  smisit  lihellum  • 
ijus  magnam  partem  perlegi :  Ne  vivairiy  si  quid  unquam 
viderim  dissolutius  ac  pene  pnerilius,  Vtrhrum  satis  ille  qui" 
dent  iautam  novamque  supellectilem  habety  rerum  omnino  nul^ 
lam,  quantum  ego  judicare  possum.  Deinde  mn  tfwdo  pervtrse 
de  principis  in  rebus  sacris  isf  ecclesiasticis  author itate  sentit^. 
sed  in  Papistarum  etiam  casifn  trans fugity  a  q nidus  tanien 
videri  vult  odio  capitaU  dissidere,  Verum  nee  in  hac  causa 
ferendus^  sed  aliis  etiam  in  parxibus  t^la  a  Papistis  mutuatur. 
JJe/iiquCf  ut  de  Ambrosia  dixit  Hieronymus^ — verbis  ludit^  sen-^ 
ti'ntiis  dormitati  ^5*  plane  indignus  esty  qui  a  quoquam  docto  ' 
nfutetur.  Thus  translated  by  Dr  i>ancroft :  <  I  have 
^  read  a  great  part  of  that  book  which  Mr  Cartwright. 
*•  hath  lately  published.     I  pray  God  I  live  not,  if  ever 

*  I  saw  any  thing  more  loosely  written,  and  almost  more 

*  childishly.     It  is  true,  for  words  he  hath  a  great  store, 

t5  *  and 
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<  and  those  both  fine  and  new  ;  but  for  matter^  as  far  ti 

*  I  can  judge,  he   is   altogether  barren.     Moreover,  he 

<  doth  not  only  think  perversely  of  the  authority  of  princes 

<  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  but  also  flyeth  unto  the  Pa- 

<  pists  holds,  from  whom  he  would  be  thought  to  dissent 

<  with  a  mortal  hatred.     But  in  this  point  he  is  not  to  be 

<  endured,  and  in  other  points  also  he  borroweth  his  argii- 

<  ments  from  the  Papists.     To  conclude,  as  Jerom  said 

*  of  Ambrose,  he  playeth  with  ^Arords,  and  is  lame  in  his 

<  sentiments,  and  is  altogether  unworthy  to  be  confuted 

*  by  any  man  of  learning.' 

At  the  same  time  Whitgift  appeared^  with  tfiat  warmth 
that  was  natural  to  his  temper,  against  a  design,  then  on. 
foot,  of  abolishing  pluralities,  and  taking  away  the  im« 
propriations,  and  tythes,  from  bishops,  and  spiritual  (not 
including  temporal)  persons,  for  the  better  provision  of 
the  poorer  clergy.  March  the  2ith,  the  last  day  of  the 
year  1 576,  he  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Wor« 
cester,  to  which  being  confirmed,  April  16,  he  was  con- 
'secrated  April  the  2 1st,  1577;  and  as  tliis  bishopric 
brought  him  into  the  council  for  the  marches  of  Wades, 
he  was  presently  after  appointed  vice*president  of  those 
marches  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  lord  presi- 
dent, made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  did  not  resign 
his  mastership  of  Trinity-college  till  June  i  and  in  the  in- 
terim procured  a  letter  from  the  chancellor  in  order  to 
prevent  the  practice  (then  in  use)  of  taking  money  for 
the  resignation  of  fellowships. 

The  queen  had  it  in  her  eye  to  raise  him  to  the  highest 
dignity  in  the  church  before  her  intentions  took  place, 
and  shewed  an  inclination,  as  was  (said,  to  put  hinrinto 
archbishop  "Grindal's  room  before  that  prelate's  death.  So 
much  is  certain,  that  Grindal,  in  tlie  condition  he  then 
was,  had  been  desirous  to  resign,  and  as  desirous  of  YHiit- 
gift  for  his  successor ;  but  Whitgift  could  not  be  per- 
suaded upon  to  comply  wit;h  it ;  and  in  the  queen's  pre- 
sence begged  her  pardon  for  not  accepting  thereof  upon 
any  condition  whatsoever,  during  the  life  of  the  other. 
But  upon  Grindal's  death,  which  happened  the  sixth  of 
July,  1583,  the  queen  nominated  Whitgift  to  succeedjhim, 
August  the  fourteenth  following ;  and  accordingly  he  was 
elected  the  twenty-third  of  the  same  month,  and  con- 
firmed the  twenty-third  of  September.  On  the  seventeenth 
of  November,  the  queen's  accession  happening  on  a  Sun- 
day, he  preached  at  St  Paul's  Cross  upon  this  text,  Putibtm 

in 
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*«  mind  to  be  subject  to  priftcipalitiesy  &c.  Titus   iiL     At 
Iiis  first  entrance  upon  this  charge.  He  found  the  arch- 
bishopric over-rated|  and  procured  an  order  for  the  abate- 
^aient  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  him  and  his  successors, 
on  the  payment  of  first-fruits.    He  shortly  after  recovered 
from  the  queen^  as  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  arch- 
bishopric, Long-Beech  Wood  in  Kent,  which  had  been 
xnany  years  detained  from  his  predecessor  by  Sir  James 
Croit,  comptroller  of  her  majesty's  household.     But  that 
which  most  concerned  him  was  to  see  the  established  uni- 
formity of  the  church  in  so  great  disorder  <is  it  was  from 
die  non-complying  Puritans,  who,  taking  advantage  of  his 
.^predecessor's  easiness  in  that  respect,  were  possessed  of  a 
^reat  many  ecclesiastical  benefices  and  preferments,  in 
which  they  were  supported  by  some  of  the  principal  men  at 
court.     He  tlierefore  set  himself  with  extraordinary  zeal 
and  vigour  to  reform  those  infringements  of  the  constitu- 
tion, for  which  he  had  the  queen's  express  orders.     With 
•this  view,  on  the  fifth  of  December  this  year,  he  moved 
for  an  ecclesiastical  commission,   which   was  soon  after 
issued  to  him  with   the   bishop   of  London,   and  several 
others.    Tq  the  same  purpose  in  1584,  he  drew  up  a  form 
of  examination,   containing   twenty-four  articles,  which 
he  «ent  to  the  bishops  of  his  province,  enjoining  chem  to 
summon  all  such  clergy  *as   in  their  respective   dioceses 
were  suspected  of  nonconformity,  and  to  require  them  to 
answer  those  articles  severally  .upon  oath  ex  officio  tnero, 
likewise  to  subscribe  to  the  queen's  supremacy,  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  reli- 
gion. 

At  the  same  time  he  held  conferences  with  several  of 
the  Puritans,  and  by  that  means  brought  some  to  a  com- 
pliance ;  and  when  others  appealed  from  the  ecclesiasti<;al 
commission  to  the  council,  he  resolutely  asserted  his  juris-? 
diction,  and  vindicated  his  proceedings  at  the  peril  of  his 
life,  and  even  in  some  cases  against  the  opinion  of  lord 
Burleigh,  who  was  his  chief  friend  there.  He  waited  this 
year  also,  about  these  matters,  upon  the  queen,  who  had 
been  solicited  in  favour  of  some  of  the  innovators  against 
the  liturgy,  and  soon  after  sent  her  highness  his  answer 
to  all  their  most  plausible  objections  that  wer^  commonly 
urged  by  them,  and  gave  her  several  reasons  why  the 
discipline  was  rather  to  be  siippressed,  than  by  writing 
confuted.  In  the  mean  time  he  prevailed  to  have  some 
of  the  sees  filled,  that  had  been  vacant  ever  since  the 
ejection  of  the  popish  bishops  •,  and  obtained  a  promise 

4?  fropi 
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fro'.r-  Burleigh  to  complete  the  whole  bench.    Nor  did  hii 
'/jal  for   the  established  ecclesiastical  purity  display  itsel: 
u'ith  less  warmth  of  opposing  the  election  this   year   o: 
Mr  Walter  Travers  to  the  mastership  of  the  temple,  an 
in  advising  a  restraint  to  be  laid  upon  the  press  at   Cam*— 
bridge.     Several  petitions  being  offered  to  this  parliamen^^ 
in  favour  of  the  Puritans,  for  receiving  their  new  platfonr^ 
and  oook   of   public  prayer,  as  also  against  pluralities  anc^ 
the  court  of  faculties,  the  archbishop  answered  them,  an</ 
pr'\>t»ntcd  his  answer   to  tlie  ^queen  in  person.     He  sent 
notes  aiso  upon  them  to  Lord   Burleigh,  December  26. 
However,  bemg  made  sensible  of  the  justness  of  a  complaint 
;i gainst  che  excessive  fees  taken  in  spiritual  courts,  he  set  . 
about  drawing  up  a  new  state  of  those  fees,  according  to 
ancient   custom,  and  at  the  same  time  prevailed  with  the 
(^leen  not  to  give  her  asbent  to  some  bills  that  had  passed 
both  houbcs,  which  aifccted  che  present  good  estate  of  the 
clergy  ;  namely,  one  giving  liberty  to  marry  at  all  times; 
another   for  the  trial  of  ministers'  sufficiency  by  twelve 
laymen,    and  such  like.     This  last  was  a  precedent  for  a 
like  act  passed  and  rigidly  executed  against  the  Royalists 
during  the  rebellion  and  usurpation  of  Cromwell. 

In  the  same  parlian-enthe  procured  an  act  for  the  better 
foundation  and  ri'lief  of  the  poor  of  the  hospital  of  East- 
bridgv*  in  Canterbury ;  and,  bcfcre  the  year  was  expired^ 
he  found  means  to  pur  a  slop  to  a  commission  that  was 
then  upon  the  anvil  ior  z  mtlius  inquirendum.  In  1585, 
by  .special  orders  from  the  queen,  he- drew  up  rules  for 
regulating  the  press  •,  which  were  confirmed  and  set  forth 
by  :h.'  aud.- my  of  the  j tar-chamber,  June  23d.  In  all 
his  trunsactions  for  uniformity,  he  had  constantly  both 
the  comnussion  and  countenance  of  the  queen,  as  well  as 
the  general  concurrence  of  Burleigh,  Leicester,  and  Wal- 
Singhum.  Yet  in  his  proceedings  with  the  Nonconformists 
his  grace  had  received  sometimes,  even  from  these  his 
friends,  very  hard  voids.  Upon  which  account,  about 
this  time,  he  joined  bimself  in  <?  more  close  friendship  with 
Sir  Ci)ri>stopher  Hutton,then  vice-chamberlain  to  the  queen, 
to  wiiom  he  now  (July  16.  opened  his  mind,  and  com- 
})lained  of  the  other's  usage  of  him.  The  earl  of  Leicester 
particularly,  not  content  with  having  made  Carlwrigbt 
master  of  his  hospital  newly  built  at  Warwick,  attempted 
by  a  most  artful  address  to  procure  a  licence  for  him  to 
preach  without  the  subscription  ;  but  the  archbishop  pe- 
remptorily refused  to  comply.  Presently  after  this,  the 
f.ame  carl  applied  to  him  to  declare  his  judgment  about 

th? 
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trie  queen's  aiding  the  Low  Countries^  to  which  he  gave 

3&  very  wary  answer.     This  was  in  the  end  of  July  ;  and 

laefore  the  end  of   August  he  prevented  the  issuing  of  a 

commission  for  farming  out  the  first  fruits  and   tenths, 

"with  a  view  of  enhancing  those  payments,  to  the  detri« 

ment  of  the  clergy.     This   year  he  silenced  Mr  Travers 

from  preaching  at  the  Temple ;  notwithstanding,  about 

the  same  time  being  called  upoa  for  his  judgment  in  the 

dispute  betwiict  him  and  Hooker,  he  gave  his  opinion  less  * 

in  favour  of  the  Papists  than  Hooker  £kd  done. 

On  Candi^mas-day  he  was  swora  in  the  privy  council, 
and  the  next  month  framed  the  statutes  of  cathedral 
.  churches,  so  as  to  niake  them  comport  with  the  Refor- 
mation. And  the  year  was  not  expired^  when  he  sent  a 
prohibition  to  Cartwright,  forbididing*  him  to  publish  hig 
^swer  to  the  Rhemish  Bible.  In  1'5^£>,  liis  name  appear^ 
among  those  counsellors  who  condemTied  secretary  I)avi« 
son  for  procuring  the  eioecution  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
without  the  ccmsent  of  his  sovereigns  and  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  Babington's  design  to  m^try  the  said  iqueen,  the 
archbishop  put  forth  some  prayere  under  the  title  of  A 
Form  of  Prayer  for  these  dangerous  Times.  This  year 
likewise  he  granted  a  licence  to  an  Italian  merchant-book- 
seller to  import  several  popish  booksyi  The  reason  of  this 
may  be  seen  in  the  licence  itself,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy : 

«<  Whcreassundry  books  are  from  time  to  time  set  forth 
"  in  the  parts  beyond  seas,  by  such  a&  are  addicted  to  the 
"  errors  of  Popery,  yet  in  many  respects  expedient  to  be 
"  had  by  some  of  the  learned  in  this  realm,  contayninge 
«  also  oftentimes  matter  ip  them  against  the  state  of  this 
^*  land,  and' slaunderous  unto  it,  and  therefore  not  fit 
"  books  to  pass  through  every  man's  hand  freely;  ia 
«  consideration  whereof  I  have  tolerated  Ascariio  de  Re*- 
«  nialme,  merchant-bookseller,  to  bring  into  this  realme, 
«  from  the  parts  beyond  seas,  some  few  copies  of  every 
<<  such  sort  of  books,  upon  this  condition  onlie,  that  any 
<^  of  them  be  not  had  or  dispersed  abroad,  but  first 
"  brought  to  me,  or  some  other  of  her  majesty's  privy- 
"  council,  so  that  they  may  be  delivered,  or  directed  to 
•«  be  delivered  furth  unto  such  persohs  onlie,  as  by  us  or 
"  some  of  us  shall  be  thought  most  meet  men,  upon  good 
^<  considerations  and  purposes,  to  have  the  reading  and 
**  perusal  of  them. 

<«  Given  at  Lambeth  the  day  of  October,  1 586. 

«  Jnno  Regni  Regiti^  Eitz.  28*»." 

The 
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The  lord  chancellor's  place  becoming  vacant  by  th 
death  of  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  April  12|  1587»  the  qiie< 
made  the  archbishop  an  offer  of  that  post,  which  he  de^- 
dined;  but  recommended  Sir  Christopher  Hatton^  wL*^ 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April  was  made  lord  chancelk^: 
in  his  Grace's  palace  at  Croydon.    The  following  yea^r, 
15889  he  joined  with  lord  Burleigh  in  restoring  to  his  fel- 
lowship at  St  John's-college,  at  Cambridge,  Mr  Everari/ 
Digby,  who  had  been  expelled  by  Dr  Whitaker  the  maj- 
ter,  and  some  of  the  fellows,  upon  suspicion  of  P<^ry; 
and  about  the  same  time  gave  an  answer  U^  a  captious 
syllogism,  in  which  he  was  concluded  by  piactice  of  po- 
pish tyranny,  to  endanger  his  majesty's  safety. 

Upon  the  alarm  of  die  Spanish  invasito  this  year,  he 
procured  an  order  of  the  council  to  prevent  the  cleigy 
from  being  cessed  by  the  lord  lieutenants  for  furnishinj^ 
arms,  and  wrote  circular  letters  to  the  bishopsi  to  take 
care  that  their  clergy  should  be  ready  with  a  voluntary 
appointment  of  arms,  &c.  This  year  came  out  a  viru- 
lent pamphlet,  entitled,  Martyn  Marprelate^  in  which  the 
archbishop  was  severely  handled  in  very  coarse  language. 
The  university  of  Oxford  losing  their  chancellor,  the  earl 
of  Leicester,  this  year,  several  of  the  heads  and  others  sig* 
nified  to  the  archbishop  their  intention  to  choose  him  into 
that  post.  This  offer,  being  a  Cambridge  man,  he  de- 
clined  for  himself,  but  made  use  of  it  to  recommend  his 
friend  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  who  was  elected  :  By  which 
means  the  archbishop  came  into  a  great  share oidie  go- 
vernment of  that  university.  In  1590,  Cartwright  beuig 
cited  before  the  ecclesiastical  commission  for  several  mis- 
demeanors, and  refusing  to  take  the  oath  ex  Mciof  was 
sent  to  the  Fleet  prison  ;  and  the  archbbhop  djew  up  a 
paper  containing  several  articles,  more  explicitly  against 
the  Disciplinarians  than  the  former,  to  be  subscribed  by 
all  licensed  Preachers.  The  next  year,  1591,  Cartwright 
was  brought  before  the  star-chamber,  and  upon  giving 
bail  for  his  quiet  behaviour,  was  discharged  at  the  motion 
of  the  archbishop,  who  this  year  was  appointed  by  com* 
mon  consent,  to  be  arbitrator  between  two  men  of  emi- 
nent learning  in  a  remarkable  point  of  scripture  chrono« 
logy.  These  were  Hugh  Broughton,  of  Christ's-coUege  in 
Cambridge^  the  greatest  schobr  in  Hebrew  and  Jewish 
learning  in  those  times,  and  Dr  Reynolds,  of  Corpus  Christi 
in  Oxford,  divinity  professor  there.  The  point  in  dispute 
was,  <  Whether  the  chronology  of  the  times  from  Adam 
<  to  Christ  could  be  ascertained  by  the  holy  scriptures  i* 
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Trhe  first  held  the  affirmative^  which  was  denied  l>y  the 
iiitter.  The  same  year  in  the  vacancy. of  the  see  of  Sa- 
rum  by  the  translation  of  Dr  Piers  to  the  archbishopric 
of  York}  our  archbishop  presented  and  instituted  Mr 
Hooker  into  the  living  of  Boscomb  in  Wiltshire,  and  to  die 
prebend  of  Nether-haven,  in  the  church  of  Sarum. 

In  1592,  he  visited  AU-souls-coUege,  and  the  following 
year  Dr  Bancroft  published  his  Survey  of  Discipline, 
wherein  he  censured  Beza's  conduct  in  intermeddling  wifii 
the  English  afiairs  in  respect  of  church^government,  upon 
which  that  minister  complained  of  this  usage  in  a  lettei* 
to  the  archbishop,  who  returned  a  long  answer,  in  which 
he  not  only  shewed  the  justice  of  Dr  Bancroft's  complaint, 
but  further  also  vindicated  Saravia  and  SutdifTe,  -two 
learned  men  of  the  English  church,  who  had  written  in 
behalf  of  the  order  of  episcopacy  against  Beza's  doctrine 
of  the  equality  of  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  a  ruling 
presbytery.  In  1 594,  fresh  complaints  being  made  iti  par- 
liament of  the  corruption  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  the 
archbishop  made  a  general  survey  of  those  courts  and 
their  officers  *,  and  the  same  year  he  put  a  stop  to  the  pas- 
sing of  some  new  grants  of  concealed  land  belonging  to 
the  catliedrals.  This  year  he  likewise  procured  of  the 
queen  for  Mr  Honker  the  good  rectory  of  Bishops-bourne, 
near  Canterbury.  The  same  year  he  summoned  the  famous 
Hugh  Broughton  to  give  an  account  of  some  of  his  doc- 
trines concerning  the  article  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell. 
In  1595,  when  the  tumults  of  the  Disciplinarians  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  good  measure  appeased,  there  sprung  up 
the  Pr^edestinarian  controversy,  which  occasioned  the 
drawing  up  of  the  <  Lambeth  Articles,'  wherein  the  arch- 
bishop had  the  direction,  and  sent  a  copy  of  them  to  Cam- 
bridge, witli  a  letter  and  private  directions  to  teach  the 
doctrine  contained  in  them  in  that  university ;  and  pray- 
ing that  nothing  should  be  publicly  taught  there  against 
them,  notwithstanding  he  was  sensible  at  the  same  time, 
that  this  step  was  not  agreeable  to  the  queen.  See  page 
286.     Note. 

This  year  he  obtained  letters  patent  from  her  majesty, 
and  began  the  foundation  of  his  hospital  at  Croydon.  The 
same  year  he  protected  the  hospital  of  Harbledown,  in 
Kent,  against  an  invasion  of  their  rights  and  property : 
And  the  queen  having  made  a  grant  to  him  of  all  the 
revenues  belonging  to  the  hospital  of  Eastbridge,  in  Can- 
terbury, he  found  out  and  recovered  the  next  year  some 
lands  wrongfully  withheld  from  it.  In  1597,  the  fore- 
gate 
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f:iit(f  of  his  hospital  at  Croydon  was  rinUhedi  and  in  1599,^ 
tile  whole  building  being  completed,  it  -was  consecratecLfl 
by  Dr  Bancroft,  then  bishop  of  London.     The  founding^ 
of  this  hospital  ^thc  hirgest  then  in  the  kingdom)  having^ 
givLii  ribe  to  an  invidiou«i  report  of  the  archbi:shop'8  im— « 
incii  >e  wealth  and  latge  revenues,  he  drew  up  a  particular 
account  of  nil  his  purchases  since  he  had  been  bishop^ 
with  the  sums  given  for  the  same,  and  the  yearly  value  o^ 
tHe  lands,  and  to  what  and  whose  uses,  togetlier  witPi 
the  yearly  value  of  the  archbishopric*      The  mayor  of 
Canterbury  having  this  year  summoned  the  choir  of  tha^ 
church  to  muster  with  the  militia,  he  opposed  it  with 
great  warmth. 

Mr  i looker  dying  in  November  before  he  had  pub- 
libhed  his  three  hist  l)ooks  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  the 
arclibi'ihop  made  tlie  most  diligent  search  after  the  copy, 
Hiid  u(;t  being  able  to  iiiul  any  thing  but  some  rough 
draughts  of  them,  these,  as  it  is  said,  he  put  into  the  liatvJs 
of  :i  particular  fneud  oi  the  Author,  who  at  the  arch^ 
bishop's  request  iinislMHl  the  design. 

This  y<,'ar,  1  (jOO,  he  suspended  a  clergyman  for  three  years* 
for  executing  a  clandestine  marriage  between  Edward  earl 
of  Hertford  and  iVancis  Vranel.  'i'honias  Cartwright  dying 
this  yc'ir,  the  archbishop  had  tlic  satisfaction  of  finding 
liu'  opiiiiun,  he  had  not  long  before  given  of  his  good  in- 
<.lination:i  towards  the  established  constitution  of  tlte 
chun.-h,  confirmed.  After  Cartwright  was  admitted  to 
bail  ;it  tlu'  aichbi'-.lK'p's  motion,  he  always  acknowledged 
the  oliligatioi),  as  appears  by  several  letters  of  his  to  the 
arclihisiiop.  In  one,  dilcd  Maich  2i,  UiOl,  he  acknow- 
lec^'/Vj  <  liis  b'jnd  of  mo:>t  huhible  duty  so  much  the 

*  .sir.ttcr,  because  his  ^ trace's  favour  proceeded  from  a 

<  Ira' k  <iisp(;iItion,  williout  iuty  deseit  of  his  own  ^^ 
and  the  aKhl>i'.}i',ip,  suy  ,  Sir  George  Pr-ul,  liath  been  heard 
to  say,  *  that  if  iVluiit-  i  Cartwright  had  not  so  far  engnged 

<  hiins(;!f  u'.  Ik:  diil   in   the   beginning,  he  thought  verily 

*  in  hl^  l:itti  r  tiiiiL  he  v/ould  have  been  drawn  to  confor- 
'  mity  \  for  v/hcii  he  was  freed  fioiri  his  troubles,  he  often 

*  repairoil  to  the  arciibishop,  who   used  iiUh  kin<lly,  and 

<  v/ns  contain ','d  to  tolerate  his  prciiching   in  Warwick 

<  divers  years,  iijion  hi*  proinisu  not  to  impugn  the  eccle- 

<  siu-^tical  (':>i;iol:  .linient)  but  pcr:>uad(  and.pnx:urc  as  much 

<  as   \\\  lii!n   liy   the  osiiination  thereof,  which  he  per- 

<  fonncd  \  hiu   whc-ii   Iicr  majesty  came  to  know  of  the 

*  archbi .'.  p's  ronniviiiicy,  she  was  displeased  with  it.' 
.Sir  ii';iiry  yelverton  aj&ures  us,  tliat  his  last  words  on  his 

dcatli* 
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«]eath-bed  were^  <  that  he  sorely  lamented  the  unnecessary 

*  troubles  he  had  caused  in  the  church  by  the  schism  ho 

*  had  been  the  great  fomenter  of ;  and  wished  he  was  to 

*  begin  his  life  again,  that  he  might  testify  to  the  world  the 

*  dislike  he  had  of  his  former  ways  ^  and  in  this  opinion 

*  he  died.'  The  next  year  Whitgift  constantly  attended 
the  queen  in  her  last  ilhiess,  and  composed  a  prayer  upon 
that  occasion ;  he  was  principal  mourner  at  her  funeral, 
received  the  offering,  and  had  the  banners  presented  to 
him.  K.  James  being  proclaimed  March  24,  1602,  the 
archbishop  sent  Dr  Nevil,  dean  of  Canterbury,  into  iScot- 
land  to  his  majesty,  in  the  naire  of  the  bishops  and' clergy 
of  England,  to  tender  their  allegiance,  and  to  understand 
his  majesty's  pleasure  in  regard  to  the  government  of  the 
church,  and  though  the  dean  brought  a  gracious  message 
to  him  from  the  king,  assuring  him  that  he  would  main- 
tain the  settlement  as  his  predecessor  had  left  it,  yet  the 
archbishop  passed  this  summer  of  the  year  1603  in  some 
pain  about  its  preservation. 

The  Puritans  had,  immediately  upon  the  death  of  queen 
Elizabeth  conceived  fresh  hopes  of  some  countenance,  if 
not  establishment  of  their  new  discipline,  and  began  to 
talk  loudly  of  challenging  forthwith  all  exemption  from 
the  censure  of,  and  subjection  to,  the  ecclesiastical  aiitho* 
rity.  A  book  had  been  printed  the  year  before  by  that 
party,  entitled.  The  Plea  of  the  Innocents,  and  this  year 
in  April  there  came  out  The  humble  Petition  of  the  thou- 
sand Ministers  for  redressing  Offences  in  the  Church,  at 
the  end  of  which  they  required  a-  conference  \  and  In 
October  a  proclamation  wis  issued  touching  a  mcetir,^  for 
the  hearing  and  determining  things  pretended  to  be  amiss 
in  the  church.  The  archbishop's  diligence  in  this  affair 
is  seen  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsburv 
soon  after,  by  which  it  appears  also,  that  he  was  then 
(viz.  in  December)  so  much  indisposed  with  the  jaundice 
fa  disorder  incident  to  his  constitution)  as  not  to  be  able 
to  wait  upon  the  king  and  court  abroad  that  summer. 
JJefore  the  conference  he  sent  some  queries  to  his  Old 
friend  Dr  Hutton,  then  archbishop  of  York,  of  matters 
that  should  be  concerted  at  this  conference,  for  his  judg- 
ment. The  conference  was  held  at  Hampton-court,  anxi 
lasted  three  days,  June  14,  16,  and  18.  An  actount  ol' 
k  was  afterwards  written  by  Dr  Barlow,  then  dean  of 
Chester,  at  the  particular  request  of  the  archbishop  :  One 
principal   design  of  which  was  thereby  to  wipe  oiF  an 

aspersio?^ 
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aspersion  that  was  thrown  upon  himy  and  scHne  othes 
bishops,  at  the  close  of  it. 

The  time  of  the  parliament's  meeting  now  drawin  ^ 
near,  the  archbishop,  that  he  might  be  the  better  pr^ 
paredi  appointed  a  meeting  at  die  bishop  of  London*  t 
house  at  Fulham,  to  confer  with  some  of  the  bishops  ztk^d 
judges  of  his  court  concerning  the  aflfairs  of  the  church, 
which  were  then  to  be  treated  on.     As  he  was  thus  goinj" 
in  his  bArge  on  a  very  cold  day,  and  baring  his  bsurgiB- 
cloth  tied  up  (as  his  custom  was)  to  the  top  of  the  balefi 
the  tnnd  blew  so  sharp,  that  the  young  gentlemen  in 
waiting  desired  to  ha?e  the  cloth  down,  which  he  wduU 
by  no  means  permit,  because  the  water  was  rough,  and 
he  would  therefore  see  his  way.     At  night  he  complained 
of  having  taken  a  great  cold  in  his  head*     However,  the 
next  Sunday  being  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  he  went  to 
Whitehall,  where  the  king  held  a  long  discourse  with  him 
and  the  bishop  of  London  about  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
Going  thence,  after  fasting  till  near  one  o'clock,  to  the 
council  chamber  to  dinner,  he  was   taken  with   a  fit, 
which  ended  in  the  dead  palsy  on  the  right  side,  and  his 
speech  taken  away,  whence  he  was  carried  to  the  lord 
treasurer's  chamber,  and  thence  (after  a  while)  conreyed 
home  to  I/ambeth.  On  Tuesday  he  was  visited  by  the  king^ 
who  told  him,    <  he  would  pray  to  God  for  his  life,  and 
•  that  if  he  could  obtain  it,  he  should  think  it  one  of  the 
^  greatest  temporal  blessings  that  could  be  giv^n  him  in 

<  tliis  kingdom.'  The  archbishop  would  have  said  some- 
thing  to  the  king,  but  his  speedi  failed  him,  so  that  he 
uttered  only  imperfect  words.  But  so  much  of  his  speech 
was  heard,  repeating  it  once  or  twice  earnestly  (with  his 
eyes  and  liands  lifted  up)  pro  ecclesta  Dei:  L  e.  <*  for 
<<  the  church  of  God."  And  as  he  would  have  spoken 
his  mind  to  the  king  being  present,  so  he  made  two  or 
three  attempts  to  write  his  mind  to  him,  but  could  not, 
the  pen  falling  out  of  his  hand  by  reason  of  the  pre* 
vailing  of  his  disease,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  the 
day  following,  being  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  February, 
1603-4. 

Camden,  notwithstanding  he  assigns  the  palsy  for  th# 
immediate  apparent  cause  of  his  death,  yet  expressly  de- 
clares, that  «  he  died  with  grief,  as  be  found  the  king 

<  began  to  contend  about  the  liturgy,  and  judged  some 

<  tilings  therein  fit  to  be  altered.     Dum  de  Itturgia  netpta 

*  Rfx  contendere  coepii^   isf  nonnulla  in  ea  mutanda  Cifumtf 

•  Johannes  Whitgijtus  Archiepiscy  ex  moerwe  oUit.*     Thiff 

seemr 
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seems  also  to  be  the  general  opinioiii  by  the  account 
^vhich  another  author  gives  us,  that  upon  his  death-bed 
he  should  use  these  words :  Et  nun€j  Domine^  exaltata 
at  anima  rma^  quod  in  eo  tempore  succubui  quando  mallem 
fpiscopatus  met  Deo  reddere  rationem,  quam  inter  homines 
exercere :  <  And  now,  O  Lord,  my  soul  is  rejoiced  that 

<  I  die  in  a  time  wherein  I  had  rather  give  up  to  God  an 
^  account  of  my  bishopric,  than  any  longer  to  exercise  it 

<  among  men.'  He  was  interred  the  twenty-seventh 
of  March  in  the  parish-church  of  Croydon,  where  a  mo« 
ftument  is  erected  with  an  inscription  to  his  memory. 
His  funeral  was  graced  with  the  presence  of  the  earl  of 
Worcester,  and  the  Lord  Zouch,  who  attended  the  hearse 
carrying  his  banners  ;  and  Dr  Babington,  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, preached  his  funeral  sermon  with  great  applause  on 
S  Chron.  xxiv.  15,  16. 

In  his  person  he  was  of  a  middle  stature,  a  grave  coun- 
tenance, and  brown  complexion,  black  hair  and  eyes. 
He  wore  his  beard  neither  long  nor  thick.  He  was  small 
boned  and  of  good  agility,  being  straight  and  well-shaped 
in  all  his  limbs  to  the  light  habit  of  his  body,  which  be- 
gun somewhat  to  spread  and  fill  out  towards  his  latter 
y^ars.  His  learning  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
Latin  language,  as  Hugh  Broughton  often  objected  to  him  ; 
neither  doth  he  appear  to  have  been  much  skilled  in  deep 
points  of  theology.  He  was  a  popular  and  a  diligent 
preacher,  and  took  delight  in  exercising  his  talent  that 
way.j  yet  hb  mind  led  him  chiefly  to  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, in  the  administration  of  which  he  was  both  inde- 
fatigable and  intrepid. 

After  he  left  Trinity-college,  while  he  was  bishop  of 
Worcester  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  took  for  many 
years  into  his  house  a  nuqiber  of  young  gentlemen,  several 
of  quality,  to  instruct  them,  as  their  tutor,  reading  to 
them  thrice  a  day  in  mathematics  and  other  arts,  as  well 
as  in  the  languages,  giving  them  good  allowance  and  pre- 
ferments as  occasion  offered  ;  besides  these,  he  kept  several 
poor  scholars  in  his  house  till  he  could  provide  for  them, 
and  prefer  them  (as  he  did  several  to  good  estates^  he  also 
maintained  several  others  at  the  university.  His  charitable 
hospitality  extended  to  foreigners.  He  relieved  and  en- 
tertained in  his  house  for  many  years  together  several 
distressed  ministers  (recommended  by  Beza  and  others) 
out  of  German v  and  France,  who  were  driven  from  their 
own  homes,  some  by  banishment,  others  by  reason  of 
wars  and  extremity,  .shewing  no  less  bounty  to  them  <rt 

tlieir 
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their  departure.     Sir  George  Paul  assures  us,  that  hef  n 
mitted  large  sums  out  of  his  own  purse  to  Beza. 

In  the  execution  of  his  charge  in  the  ecclesiastical  _ 

mission^  every  Thursday  in  term  being  a  solemn  court-^a^^ 
the  archbishop  had  a  sermon  in  his  chapel,  and  entec^^ 
tained  the  commissary  and  the  attendants  at  gre^t  esr* 
pence.  That  day  was  seen  a  senate  of  the  greatest  coun« 
sellorfi  of  state,  with  the  assistance  of  the  chief  prelates^ 
justices,  judges,  and  sufficient  lawyers  of  both  professions 
that  those  times  aflForded.  This  kept  up  the  reputation 
of  the  court,  through  the  neglect  of  which  its  credit  sunk 
afterwards,  till  at  length,  by  several  great  abuses  that 
crept  into  it,  this  court  became  so  odious,  as  to  be  ut- 
terly abolished.  He  gave  audience  to  suitors  twice  a-day 
at  set  hours,  entertaining  them  hospitably.  His  courage 
and  resolution  in  this  court  appears  from  what  has  been 
already  related  ;  but  there  is  one  remarkable  instance, 
which  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  It  happened  before  he 
was  made  privy-counsellor,  when  a  gentleman  of  good 
account  perceiving  which  way  the  court  leaned  in  his 
cause  (not  according  to  his  desire)  told  the  archbishop, 
that  upon  another  occasion  there  grew  some  speech  of  that 
cause' before  the  lords  of  the  council,  and  their  lordsfaijps 
were  of  another  opinion  than  his  grace  and  the  rest  of  the 
comn)issioners  seemed  to  be :  «  What  tellest  thou  mc 
«.  (said  the  archbishop)  of  the  lords  of  the  council?  I 
»^  tell  thee,  they  arc  in  these  cases  to  be  advised  by  us, 
"  and  not  we  by  them."  Upon  such  like  occasions  he 
would  oftentimes  say  to  his  private  friends  towards  the 
l.uter  pivt  of  his  time,  when  in  familiar  discourse  they 
observed  his  courage  and  stoutness,  «  that  two  things  did 
<<  help  much  to  make  a  man  confident  in  good  causes, 
<«  namely,  Orbitas  l5f  Senectus^  age  and  want  of  children; 
"  and  (said  he)  they  steed  mc  both  " 

He  was  naturally  of  a  choleric  disposition,  which,  how* 
ever,  was  so  tempered  with  grace  and  prudence,  that  his 
choler  rather  served  for  a  whetstorte  of  his  courage  in  just 
causes,  than  to  be  a  weapon  whetted  against  the  personi 
goods,  or  good  name  of  any  other.  "When  Pickering  was 
censured  in  ■  the  star-chamber  for  libelling  him  after  his 
death,  it  was  observed  by  rhe  earl  of  Salisbury  (Cecil)  who 
knew  him  well,  <  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
<  feared  in  his  government,  especially  towards  his  lattet 
*  time,  than  his  mildness  and  clemency.'  This  fsart  of 
hir>  character  is  sutFiciently  confirmed  by  the  judicious 
Hooker,  who,  with  that  majestic  simplicity  which  distin- 
guished' 
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IKniihes  ht8  pen,  expresses  it  thus :  <  He'  (die  afthbbhop, 
-sajrs  he,).*  alwap  governed  with  thit  moderation,  whioi 
^  used  by   patience  to  suppress  boldness,   and  to  make 
*  them  conquer  that  suffer/     As  the  reducing  both   the 
popish  Recusants  and  Presbyterian  Puritans  to  conformity 
wth  the  established  church,  was  what  lay  nearest  to  his 
heart,  he  plied  both  these  kinds  of  people  as  well  with 
his  power  and  authority,   as   with   his   lenity   and   per- 
suasion ^  and  was  so  assiduous  in  preaching,  that  even  af- 
ter he  was  bishop  of  Worcester,  unless  extraordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  Marches  of  Wales  hindered  him,  he  never 
failed  to  preach  every  Sunday,  either  in  the  city  or  in  some 
neighbouring  parish  church.     The  like  he  did  also  when 
he  was  archbishop,  and  lay  at  Croydon,  the  queen  beuig 
in  her  progress.     Neither  did  any  Sunday  escape  him  m 
Kent,  and  he  often  preached  the  morning  lecture  both  in 
Worcester  and  Canterbury,  early  enough  to  be  present 
afterwards  at  sermon  in  the  cathedral. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr  Strype  remarks,  that  he  lived 
and  died  in  great  reputation,  and  particularly  happy  in 
being  highly  esteemed  for  his  wisdom,  learning,  and  pie- 
ty, by  both  his  sovereigns,  Q.  Elizabeth  and  K.  James ; 
who  both  consulted  with  him  in  all  matters  of  the'  church, 
2Xkd  in  making  laws  and  orders  for  die  well  government 
tjf  it :  And  likewise  in  taking  always  his  advice  for  pro- 
per men  to  be  placed  in  the  chief  preferments  of  it  5  and 
who  seeing  the  great  danger  of  the  overthrow  of  the  reli- 
gion as  it  was  reformed  at  first,  that  is,  of  the  doctrine  of 
It  by  Papists,  and  its  discipline,  and  constitution  by  the 
new  Reformers,  devoted  himself,  his  pains,  his  studies, 
his  learning,  and  his  interest  to  the  preserving  of  it, 
wherein  he  had  success  to  the  end  of  his  days,  though 
throo^  much  opposition. 

Chir  'Metropolitan  printed  no  Books  besides  those 
above  mentioned  against  Cartwright's  «  Admonition.' 
His  genins  was  tnrned  not  to  a  sedentary  but  an  active 
life,  which  was  handsomely  intimated  to  the  French 
ambassador  Boys  Sici,  to  whom,  upon  his  enquiring 
^hat  works  the  archbishop  had  published,  for  that  he 
-would    wilHngly    read  <  his'  books,  who   was  reputed 

•  The  peerless   prelate    for    piety   and   learning  in  our 

•  days,'  and  whom  in  conference  he  found  so  grave,  god- 
ly, and  jsdicious ;  it  was  answered.  That  he  only  pub- 
lished certain  bo6ks  in  the  English  tongue  in  defence  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Government ;  and  being  incidentally 
tiAdy  that  he  founded  an  hospital  and  a  school,  the  ambas- 
sador immediately  broke  out  into  this  expression  :  Frofecto 

Vol.  II.  ♦  Z  bospiiak 
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I'ospit^ie  ad  sublevandam  paupertatenti  et  schola  ad  instruendafif 
juventutemy  sunt  opiiml  llhri  quos  archiepiscopus  [aiiquis']  con- 
scribere  potuit,  *  Truly  an  hospital  to  sustain  the  poor, 
*  and  a  school  to  train  up  youth,  are  the  worthiest  books 
'  that  an  archbishop  could  set  forth.' 
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THEODORE   BEZ/^. 


^IIIS  great  minister  of  Geneva  was  one  of  the  chief  pil- 
lars of  the  Reformed  church.  He  was  born  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  June,  1519,  nt  Vezelay,  a  city  of  Burgundy  in 
France,  where  his  family  was  hi  great  esteem,  and  he  was 
nobly  descended  by  both  parents.  His  father  was  called 
Peter  de  Beza,  and  was  bailiff  of  the  town.  His  mother's 
n.ume  was  Mary  de  Bourdelot.  Beza  tells  us  this  hinv- 
self  \  as  also,  that  he  was  not  the  ofFspring  of  monks; 
find  that  his  family,,  if  it  could  recover  what  it  had  super- 
stitiously  bestowed  on  monks  for  two  hundred  yearS) 
would  be  very  wealthy.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  very  young, 
where  he  was  tenderly  educated  under  the  care  of  his  un- 
cle Nicholas  Beza,  counsellor  of  the  parliament,  till  J528t 
when  he  was  sent  to  Orleans,  to  study  under  Melchior  Wol- 
mar,  a  German,  and  professor  of  the  Greek  language  at 
Bourges ;  but  he  left  that  employment,  and  returned  to 
Germany,  in  1535.  Beza  then  began  to  study  the  law  at 
Orleans  ;  but  he  spent  the  best  part  of  his  time  in  com- 
posing verses,  and  reading  the  classics.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  a  very  particular  manner  by  his  poetry,  whick 
made  him  caressed  by  the  most  learned  men  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  highly  extolled  by  the  best  poets  of  that  time. 

His  luicle  the  counsellor,  who  designed  him  for  the 
church,  died  in  1 532  :  But  another  uncle,  abbot  of  Froid- 
mont,  had  the  same  kindness  for  this  nephew,  and  in- 
tended to  resign  his  abbey  to  him,  which  was  worth  fif- 
teen thousand  livres  a  year.  Beza  took  his  licentiate's  de- 
gree in  1539,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty«first  year,  and 
tlien  went  to  Paris,  where  some  good  preferments  were 
provided  for  him,  which  he  might  well  expect  from  the 
interest  of  his  friends,  his  great  talents,  and  uncommoB 
reputation.    The  allurements  of  pleasure,  the  sweets  of 
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iame,  and  thd  hopes  of  the  greatest  honours^  fare,  bim 
very  pleasing  sensations,  and  combated  for  some  tiB^e  the 
resolution  he  had  taken  to  follow  Wolmar^  and  make  a 
public  profession  of  the  Reformation. 

The  temptations  of  the  world  made  him  irresolute  about 
renouncing  popery  ;  but  he  provided  against  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  flesh  by  a  marriage  of  conscience.  He  was 
handsome  and  polite,  as  well  as  witty  and  learned  ^  and 
he  paid  his  addresses  to  Claudia  Denossa,  who  was  a  very 
amiable  woman,  and  of  noble  extraction,  if  Ancillon  is 
to  be  credited  :  But  he  says  her  name  was  Frances  de  St 
Marcel  d'Avencon,  sister  of  a  bishop  of  Greenoble  •,  in 
which  he  was  greatly  mistaken.  Her  name  was  Denossa, 
and  Scaliger  says,  she  was  the  daughter  of  an  advocate.  He 
made  this  lady  a  solemn  promise  to  marry  her  publicly,  as 
toon  as  the  obstacles  which  hindered  him  at  that  time 
should  be  removed  \  and  not  to  engage  himself  in  the  ec*- 
clesiastical  state  till  after  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials. 
He  faithfully  performed  these  two  promises*,  and  sayK 
himself,  that  "  he  entered  into  a  contract  of  marriage, 
"  but  secretly ;  yet  with  the  privacy  of  one  or  two  of  his 
«  pious  friends,  partly  that  he  might  not  offend  the  rest, 
«  and  partly  because  of  his  ecclesiastical  benefices." 

Beza  had  published  some  poetical  pieces  which  were  es- 
teemed worthy  even  of  the  Augustan  age  :  But  afterwards 
some  new  pieces  of  his,  especially  a  witty  epigram  that  he 
composed,  being  censured  as  licentious  and  too  free ;  and 
some  envious  persons  calumniating  his  life ;  he  quitted  his 
priory  of  Lenjemeaux,  and  retired  to  Geneva  in  154'8.  His 
poems,  entitled  Juvenilia,  hav9  raised  great  clamours. 
They  were  printed  at  Paris  in  154?8,  by  Conrad  Badius, 
with  a  licence  of  the  parliament  for  three  years.  The 
Author  was  then  twenty  nine  years,  and  dedicated  these' 
poems  to  his  professor  Meljchior  Wolmar.  They  consii^t 
of  Silvae,  Elegies,  Picture?,  Icones,  and  Epigrams.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  contained  verses  too  licentious, 
and  little  becoming  the  chastity  of  a  Christian  mind  ;  but 
if  the  Author's  enemies  had  been  reasonable,  tjiey  would 
rather  have  praised  him  for  the  grief  he  expressed  for.  them, 
xhan  have  put  an  ill  construction  upon  the  epigram  on 
Candida  and  Audebert.  These  poems  of  Beza  should  be 
placed  among  the  sins  of  his  yoiith,  for  which  he  asked 
pardon  both  of  God  and  the  world.  He  endeavoured  by- 
all  means  to  suppress  them,  after  his  conversion  \  but  the 
Papists,  in  order  to  vex  and  disgrace -him,  often  reprinted 
them.     One  of  that  generation,  objectiiig  to  him  the  loos^ 
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poems  of  bis  youth,  he  answered ;  ^  That  m^n  reteA 
<<  himself,  because  Christ  hath  vouchsafed  the  his  gnceJ* 

Mezerai  treats  Beza  very  ill :   He  adopts  the  story  for 
truth>  which  had  been  spread,  of  an  accusation  of  soclomy 
entered  against  that   minister  before  the  parliameht  of 
Paris  ;  and  another  story  of  his  Running  away  with  Cati- 
dida,  his  taylor^s  wife.     This  appears  unworthy  of  a  Ju- 
dicious historian ;   for  he  warrants  the  thkig,   and  caii 
bring  no  proof.     He  charges  Beza  with  simony  and  adul- 
tery, which  is  most  shameful  iti  so  famous  and  illustrious 
an  historian,  who  has  greatly  injured  himself  with  persons 
of  judgment,  for  leaving  such  islanders,  unsu|)ported  by 
authentic  acts.     Maimboutg  only  paraphrased   Mezeni 
when  he  drew  an  horrible  picture  of  Beza ;  except  that  Ift 
quotes  Bolsec,  Spondanus,  Florimond  de  Remond,  and 
Claudius  de  Xaintes.     Beza  has  publicly  ihaintained,  tbtt 
those  stories  were  enormous  calumYiies ;  thiit  he  had  lived 
an  unblameable  life  at  Paris ;  that  he  left  it  neidier  out 
of  fear,   nor  for  debt,  but  for  his  religion ;  and  that  he 
had  never  attempted  his  neighbour's  wife  any  more  tiian 
the  Indies.    If  the  fact  in  question  be  of  such  a  mture  that 
it  may  be  proved  authentically ;  and  if  the  accusers  Want 
neither   good  will,  nor  industry ;  it  must  be  concluded, 
if  they  do  not  prove  it,  they  are  calumniators ;  afid  this 
is  sufficient  to  convict  Beza's  ac^sers  of  caluAiny. 

The  honour  which  Beza  aftetwards  acquired  iti  ^eaioas- 
ly  maintaining  the  Reformation,  caused  his  pocfms  to  be 
remarked,  without  which  they  had  never  been  exclaimed 
against*  Cnnlinal  Richelieu  has  charged  Beza  with  imi- 
tating the  lewdness  of  Ovid  and  Catullus  in  fais  poems : 
But  this  proceeded  from  his  negligence  in  transcribing 
some  of  the  rhapsodies,  which  were  thrown  out  against 
Beza  by  his  inveterate  enemies.  We  can  never  suffici- 
ently deplore  the  malice  or  ignorance  of  men,  when  we 
remember  that  Beza  was  accused  of  an  abominaUe  crime, 
on  so  frivolous  a  ground  as  his  e|Ngram,  De  sua  in  (^ii- 
dam  et  Audebertum  benevolentia,  Maimbourg  renewed  this 
accusation  in  his  history  of  Calvinism :  But  fae  is  very 
fully  refuted  by  an  examination  of  the  piece  itself,  with- 
out strengthening  the  apology  from  the  great  merit  of  Andfr- 
bert,  who  was  a  worthy  n>an,  a  good  Latin  poet,  and  pre- 
sident in  the  court  of  accessors  of  subsidies  in  Orioms. 
Audebcrt  justified  Beza,  who  made  use  of  the  tome  arg»* . 
ment,  and  says  to  one  of  his  enemies,  *  What,  when  yoa 
<  are  transport^  to  such  a  pitch,  as  even  to  construe  my 
^  most  intimate  friendship  and  familiarity,  with  a  man  of 
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<  highest  honour,  into  so  wicked  and  abominable  a  crime 
.  *  as  I  cannot  so  much  as  mention  without  horror }  though 

<  it  serves  you  in  your  cella  for  jest  and  sporti  must  you 

<  not  he  detested  by  all  good  men."  Audebert  died  in 
1599 ;  and  his  epitaph,  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross 
at  Orleans,  says,  that  he  was  ennobled,  with  all  his  poste- 
rily,  and  knighted   by  Henry   III.  for  his  virtue   only. 

<  Such  an  authentic  piece  alone  (says  a  learned  minister), 

<  seems  to  me  capable  of  putting  an  end  to  the  abominable 
•*  calumny  which  has  hitherto  been  charged  on  the  me- 

<  roory  of  that  excellent  and  rehgious  man.'  He  meant 
Beza,  of  whom  he  wrote  a  small  Latin  apology. 

Beza  was  of  opinion,  that  the  equality  of  pastors  is  of 
divine  right,  and  that  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  is  a  fun- 
damental corruption,  meaning  undoubtedly  the  perverted 
system  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  for  it  appears  (says  Mr 
Strype)  *  that  afterwards  Beza  and  Sadeel,  in  the  name  of 

*  the  church  of  Geneva,  professed,  in  a  letter  written  to 

*  our  archbishop  Whitgift,  their  respect,  honour,  and  ap- 

<  probation  of  the  church  of  England,  by  way  of  contra- 

*  diction  to  some   persons,  who,   under   sanction  of  the 

*  Geneva  form,  attempted  to  overthrow  its  constitution.' 

,  He  fled  to  Geneva  with  his  intended  bride,  and  arrived 
there  the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  1548.  He  was  ac- 
•companied  by  John  Crispin,  a  particular  friend.  But 
Beza  went  to  see  Melchior  Wolmar,  at  Tubingen  ;  and  the 
following  year,  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  the  Greek 
tongue  at  Lausanne,  a  city  in  the  canton  of  Bern.  He 
then,  married  Claudia  Denossa,  with  whom  he  lived  forty 
years  lovingly  and  honourably :  For  she  was  a  lady  of  great 
merit,  diligent,  frugsfl,  and  particularly  careful  of  her  hus- 
band. 

Be2a  soon  became  very  famous  for  his  Latin  composi- 
tions, and  particularly  for  his  excellent  Translation  of 
die  Psalms  of  David  in  verse.  And  he  wrote  a  Treatise 
of  the  Rights  that  Magistrates  have  to  punish  Heretics. 
The  last  was  upon  the  occasion  of  Micliael  Servecus, 
whom  the  senate  of  Geneva  had  ordered  to  be  burnt. 

He  published  several  other  books  at  Lausanne,  particu- 
larly, ^'  A  short  Explanation  of  Christianity ;  an  Answer 
to  Joachim  Westphalus  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper ; 
Two  Dialogues  on  the  same  subject  against  Heshusius  ; 
and  an  answer  to  Castalio  concerning  the  Doctrine  of 
Predestination."  Beza,  at  this  time,  had  not  tempered  his 
fire,  and  moderated  his  gay  disposition,  which  made  him 
let  fall  many  railleries  in  his  woxks :  It  is  true,  he  called 
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Uicm  pious  rnillcTies  \  but  they  exposed  him  to  tlie   ceft- 
i-uv(}  of  his  adversaries. 

Beza  went  frequently  to  Geneva,  to  visit  Calvin^  during 
the  vocations.  Calvin  was  delighted  with  his  poetry ; 
but  exhorted  him  to  dedicate  his  talents  to  the  service  of 
the  church  ;  and  particularly  advised  him  to  finish  what 
Marot  had  begun.  Bcza  followed  this  advice,  and  trans- 
lated into  French  verse,  the  hundred  Psalms^  which  re- 
mained undone  by  Marot.  The  Translation  of  the  re- 
mainder of  David's  Psalms  shqws  what  Beza  could  do  ^ 
though  he  was  not  so  happily  succeeded  as  Clement  Marot 
in  his  fifty.     This  Translation  was  made  into  French. 

During  the  nine  years  that  Beza  continued  at  Lausanne, 
he  would  not  confine  himself  to  Greek  lectures.  He  read 
some  also  in  French  on  the  New  Testament,  which  were 
^or  the  instruction  and  consolation  of  several  refugees  of 
both  sexes,  who  lived  at  Lausanne :  But  they  have  been 
considered  as  the  seeds  of  his  Latin  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  notes,  which  he  first  published  in  1556: 
A  second  edition  was  published  ten  years  after,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Elizabeth  queen  of  England  :  The  fifth  edition 
came  out  in  1528,  which  he  dedicated  again  to  the  same 
queen  by  a  new  epistle,  and  suppressed  the  first  whereia 
lie  had  largely  explained  his  method  and  design.  He  re* 
vised  this  work  several  times,  and  made  many  corrections 
in  it,  for  which  he  has  been  cruelly  reproached.  It' was 
6aid,  that  many  at  Cambridge  disregarded  religion;  being 
induced  by  Beza  to  believe  that  the  New  Testament  was 
corrupt ;  as  they  had  been,  by  Edward  I^ivilejus,  that  the 
Old  one  was  very  much  so.  But  no  man,  who  is  scn- 
biblc  of  the  diificulty  of  such  a  work,  will  think  it  strange, 
that  Boza  should  make  some  alterations  in  each  edition. 

Calvin  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  men,  and  intended 
Be /a  for  his  successor.  He  often  commissioned  hiiti 
to  confer  with  the  Lutherans,  and  at  last  invited  him  to 
Geneva.  Before  Bc'za  quitted  the  professorship  which  he 
exercised  at  Lausanne,  he  made  a  jouniey  into  Gennany, 
in  the  character  of  a  deputy,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
conferring  with  Melalicthon  as  he  passed  through  Frankfort 
in  J.'')7,  vhcn  he  went  with  Farel  and  John  Budaeus  to 
tlic  court  of  the  elector  paLune,  the  landgrave  of  He8se» 
fnd  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  to  desire  the  intercession  of 
those  princes  for  the  vallies  of  Piedmont,  which  were  then 
in  the  possession  of  the  French  king. 

Bcza  taught  Greek  about  ten  years  at  Lausanne,  and  re- 
turned and  settled  at  Geneva  in  1559.    His  enemies  gave 
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©ut  that  he  was  expelled  the  former  city ;  and  Rebouf, 
that  satyrical  writer,  who  was  beheaded  at  Rome  for  his 
Pasquinades,  says  it  was  because  Beza  got  his  maid  with 
child.  This  is  false  :  If  it  had  beeii  true,  it  would  have 
been  known  at  Geneva  as  well  as  at  Lausanne  ;  and  he 
would  not  have  gone  away  honourably,  as  he  tells  hit 
preceptor  Wolmar.  He  would  not  have  come  every  year, 
as  he  did,  to  Lausanne,  and  have  been  so  well  received  : 
They  shewed  him  so  much  respect,  that  they  used  to  go 
out  and  meet  him,  as  their  public  nlemoirs  testify.  Beza 
himself  says,  «  that  he  returned  from  Lausanne  to  Geneva, 
"that  he  might  dedicate  himself  wholly  to  divinity," 
Viret,  and  other  learned  men,  also  went  to  Geneva,  for 
certain  reasons  which  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  declare ; 
but  we  may  conjecture,  that  it  was  owing  solely  to  consist- 
orial  or  academic  factions. 

IWza  strongly  attached  himself  to  Calvin  at  Genena, 
where  he  soon  became  his  colleague  in  the  church,  and 
university.  He  succeeded  Claudius  Pontanus  as  minister  ; 
and  composed  his  Confession  of  Faith  in  Latin,  which  he 
had  formerly  Xvrote  in  French,  to  justify  himself  to  his 
father,  and  with  a  view  of  converti^ig  the  old  man.  He 
published  this  Latin  confession  in  1560,  dedicated  toWol- 

The  Guises  had  invaded  the  royal  authority  under  the 
reign  of  Francis  IL  to  the  prejudice  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood.  Beza  was  sent  to  Nerac,  at  the  instigation  of  some 
great  persons  of  the  kingdom,  to  convert  Anthony  of  Bour- 
bon, king  of  Navarre,  and  to  confer  with  him  about  mat- 
ters of  consequence.  That  king  signified,  both  by  letters 
and  deputies  to  the  senate  of  Geneva,  that  he  desired  Beza 
should  assist  at  the  conference  of  Poissi,  to  which  the  se- 
Hate  readily  consented.  No  better  choice  could  have  been 
made  for  the  good  of  the  cause  ;  and  Beza  went  to  the 
conference  that  was  held  therein  1501.  The  king  of  Na« 
Tarre  had  been  engaged  in  behalf  of  the  Protestants  by 
Jane  d'Albrec's  wife.  She  had  received  the  chief  seciarics 
of  Luther,  who  were  come  into  France,  in  hatred  of  Ju- 
lius n.  which  furnished  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  with  a  pre- 
tence to  seize  upon  Navarre.  Q.  Catharine  of  Medicis 
sooietimes  cruelly  persecuted  the  Protestants,  and  some* 
times  favoured  them  ;  for  she  made  all  things  subservient 
to  her  passion  for  dominion. 

There  were  then  at  the  French  court  several  ambassado'  s 
firom  the  German  princes,  who  came  tocongratulate  Charles 
JX.  upon  his  accession.     The  king  of  Navarre  began  to 
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take  measures  ^ith  them  to  engage  the  Protestant  princes 
todefendand  promote  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Reformation. 
The  ambassadors  represented  to  him^  on  the  part  of  their 
mastersj  that  h^  ought  to  establish,  and  cause  to  be  re* 
ceived,  the  doctrine,  which  was  according  to  the  confes- 
sion of  Augsburg,  composed  in  part  of  that  of  Luther, 
and  not  of  Calvin,  which  was  according  to  the  confession 
of  the  Switzers.     The  prince  replied,  <  that,  this  latter 

<  being  already  established  in  France,  it  must  be  sufiered 

<  to  continue  in  the  state  it  was  in :  That  it  was  of  small 

*  import,  whether  the  doctrine  of  Luther  or  Calvin  was 

*  followed,  since  they  were  both  equally  opposite  to  the 

<  pope  in  all  things,  and  differed  from  eacn  other  but  in 
'  very  few  points :  And  that  the  two  confessions  ought  to 

<  be  considered  as  containing  the  same  doctrine,  since 
^  they  were  equally  contrary  to  the  common  enemy^  the 

*  pope.* 

The  continual  disputes,  subsistingamong  the  French  sub* 
jects  about  religion,  at  last  determined  the  bishops  to  ap» 
point  a  conference  between  the  French  subjects  and  the  Pio« 
testant  ministers.  It  was  held  at  Foissi,  where  the  princes, 
the  cardinals,  and  the  greatest  lords  of  the  kingdom  assisted, 
and  the  king  himself  presided.  It  was  opened  on  the 
ninth  of  September,  1561.  The  chancellor  De  FHospital 
declared,  that  the  king's  intention  in  assembling  them  was, 
to  discover,  from  their  sentiments,  a  remedy  for  the  dis- 
orders which  arose  in  his  kingdom  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion ',  that  they  should  therefore  endeavour  to  correct  such 
things  as  required  it ;  and  that  they  should  not  separate, 
till  they  had  put  an  end  to  all  differences  by  a  sincere  re- 
conciliation. The  chancellor,  in  his  harangue,  made  no 
^  scruple  to  give  the  title  of  National  Council  to  this  con- 
ference ;  and  compared  it  to  the  provincial  synods  of  Or- 
leans, Aries,  and  Aix,  which  the  emperor  Charlemagne 
had  caused  to  be  held. 

This  conference  continued  near  two  months:  Great 
disputes  arose  upon  the  contested  points  :  And  a  secretary 
was  always  present  to  take  down  minutes  of  every  thing 
that  was  said  or  done.  The  Protestant  doctors,  and  par- 
ticularly Beza,  spoke  with  great  freedom.  He  had  a  ready 
wit,  and  much  learning  :  He  knew  the  world,  fttid  spoke 
well.  His  speech  was  heard  with  great  attention,  till  he 
touched  upon  the  real  presence,  when  an  expression  which 
be  ms^e  use  of  caused  a  murmuring.  The  expression  was 
this :  <<  We  say,  that  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  is  as  far 
«  from  the  bread  and  wine,  as  the  highest  heaven  is  re- 
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«(  mote  from  the  earth*"  It  i$  surprizing,  that  such  a 
grave  historian  as  Mezerki  durst  says  that  this  proposi* 
tion  of  Beza  was  passionate  and  soffemve )  that  Be:?a  was 
ashabied  of  it  himsielf ;  tliat  it  strangely  oSvnded  the  ears 
of  the  Catholics ;  and  that  the  prelates  trerpbled  ^ith 
horror  at  it,  iViezerai  might  think  these  tremblings  rea- 
sonable-,  but  he  made  himself  ridiculous  by  it  ^  for  it  is 
the  same  thing  to  say,  ^  thu  body  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not 
(present  in  the  Jioly  sucrament ;'  and  to  say,  ^  it  is  at 

<  a  very  great  distance  from  it/  B^yl?  observes,  that  <  this 

<  single  expression,,  though  many  others  as  contrary  and 

<  repugnant  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome  had 

<  been  said  by  him,  was  the  cause  that  the  prelates  began 
*  to  stir,  and  to  murmur.     Some  cried  out,  blaspbemawt ; 

<  others  arose  to  be  gone,  not  being  able  to  do  any  thing 

<  worse,  because  of  the  king's  presence.  The  cardinal 
«  De  Toumon,  dean  of  the  cardinals,  who  was  seated  in 

<  the  chief  place,  required  of  the  king  and  the  queen, 

<  that  silence  might  be  imposed  on  Beza  \  or  that  he,  and 
«  his  whole  company,  might  be  permitted  to  retire.    Nei- 

<  ther  the  king  nor  any  of  the  princes,   stirred }    and 

<  audience  was  given  to  proceed*     Silence  being  made, 

<  Beza  said  \  *'  I  desire  you,  sirs,  to  hear  the  conclusion, 
«  which  will  satisfy  you :"    And  then  he  returned  to  his 

<  discourse,  which  he  continued  to  the  end.'  Nothing 
will  better  discover  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind. 
An  old  cardinal,  and  many  bishops,  are  scandalized,  are 
going  away,  and  cry  out  blasphemy :  For  what  ?  Because 
they  heard  a  minister  say,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  cor- 
poreally  present  in  the  synibols  of  the  bread  and  wine  of 
the  eucharist.  Can  there  be  a  worse  grounded,  or  more 
childish,  cause  of  offence  ?  When  people  teach,  that  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ  is  present  but  in  one  place  at  one 
time,  and  that  it  is  always  seated  in  Paradise  at  the  right 
hand  of  GOD>  they  plainly  maintain,  that  it  is  as  re« 
mote  from  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  as  Paradise  is 
from  the  earth.  Now  the  prelates  of  the  conference  at 
Poissi  could  not  be  ignorant,  that  the  Protestants  taught, 
that  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  always  in  heaven,  at 
the  right  hand  of  GOD  ;  and  that  it  can  be  present  but 
in  one  place  at  one  time  \  and  they  could  not  expect  that 
Beza  would  neglect  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  his  persua- 
sion :  Therefore,  they  should  not  have  been  offended  with 
this  expression  ;  or  else  they  went  to  the  assembly  with 
this  opinion,  that  the  Protestant  ministers  Would  betray 
their  cause,  and  only  endeavour  todeceive  their  king.  Catha- 
rine 
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rlnc  dc  Medicis  said,  in  her  letter  to  M.  de  Renncs,  am- 
bassador of  France  at  the  emperor's  couft,  that  •  Bcza, 

*  speaking  of  the  sacrament,  forgot  himself,  in  a  com- 

<  parison,  so  absurd  and  ofFensive  to  the  ears  of  all  the 

<  assistants,  that  she  was  near  silencing  him,  and  sending 

<  all  the  ministers  away,  without  suffering  them  to  proceed 
«  any  farther/ 

In  the  remaining  part  pf  this  conference,  Beza  behaved 
like  a  man  of  great  capacity,  and  never  suffered  himself 
to  be  surprized  by  the  artifices  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain. 
But  they  at  last  separated,  without  coming  to  any  con« 
elusion  -,  the  catholics  not  being  disposed  to  make  conces- 
sions  in  any  one  article. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  the  debates,  a  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  irritated  at  the  strcnjrih  of  his  adversary's  argu- 
ments, pointed  with  his  finger  to  Bezn,  and  said  in  a 
tlireateiiinf'  manner,  *  If  wc   could  but  once  catch  thee 

<  within  the  walls  of  the  Sorbonne,  thou  shouldest  not  get 

*  out  again.' — A  lively  argument  truly  ! 

i>cza  did  not  return  to  Geneva  when  the  conference  was 
endetlj  for,  being  i  Frenchman,  Catharine  de  Medicis  would 
have  him  stay  in  his  own  country.  He  preached  frequently 
Wfore  the  queen  of  Navr*rre,  the  prince  of  Conde,  and 
in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  The  king  of  Navarre,  though 
of  ilic  religion  of  the  Protestants,  declared  himsetf  against 
;heni,  to  pn-scrve  the  title  of  viceroy:  But  the  prince  of 
Coiido,  the  Cclgny's,  and  several  others,  being  discontented 
at  .he  absolute  government  of  the  triumvirate,  and  in- 
fen^od  by  'he  ill  iroatment  ol:  the  Protestants,  whose  doc- 
trine they  }.ad  embraced,  retired  from  court,  and  began  to 
make  the  protestants  take  up  arms  in  their  own  defence. 
The  pope,  the  emperor,  tlie  king  of  Spain,  and  the  ca- 
tholic oA'iss  canton?-.  i^"''Mvd  into  a  league  against  the 
prince  of  CctuV-,  ..m!  -.JrivlLTtook  to  prevent  the  Protestant 
princes  fioiv,  i.i'fiirig  troops  to  succour  his  party.  This 
bague  made  very  strong  impressions  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people  in  France,  Germany,  and  all  the  northern  na- 
tions, where  they  were  .'-o  highly  tlisposed  in  favour  of  the 
Protestant:*,  tlmt  they  furnished  them  with  one  hundred 
thousand  crowns  to  carry  oiY  the  war  5  and  the  prince  of 
Condo  obtained  leave  to  raise  troops  among  all  the  Protes- 
tant princes. 

The  prince  took  Orleans,  Roan,  Lyons,  and  several  other 
places,  in  l.'3^/2,  withorr  elTusion  of  blood,  except  Tours, 
which  Wiis  taken  by  :issault.  The  victorious  -soldiers 
broke  open  the  churches,  and  pulled  down  the  images 

and 
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tod  statues  of  the  saints :  Butthe  vessels  t>f  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  saCred  ornaments,  which  were  very  numeroJus, 
were  saved.  The  king  of  Navarre  took  Roan,  but  was 
mortally  wounded  at  the  siege,  and  died  when  he  was  no 
more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Some  hours  before 
his  death  he  received  the  sacrament,  according  to  the  an- 
cient custom  of  the  church  ;  but  he  declared,  that  if  GOD 
was  pleased  to  restore  him  to  his  health,  he  would  public- 
ly embrace  the  confession  of  Augsburg. 

Beza  attended  the  prince  of  Conde  during  this  civil  war, 
and  was  at  the  battle  of  Dreiix,  in  1562,  as  a  minister. 
The  fortune  of  this  engagement  was  very  uncommon  ;  for 
the  generals  of  both  parts  were  taken  prisoners.  The  con- 
stable Montmorency  was  carried  to  Orleans ;  and  the 
prince  ot  Conde  to  the  camp  of  the  king's  troops  :  After 
which,  the  duke  of  Guise  commanded  the  Royalists,  and 
Coligny  commancied  the  Protestants.  Claudius  de  Xaintcs 
reproached  Beza  for  being  in  arms  :  But  Beza  answered 
him,  that  he  was  ptesent  at  the  battle  in  the  habit  of  his 
order,  not  armed ;  nor  could  he  be  justly  charged  with 
the  slaughter  of  one  man,  or  with  flight. 

During  the  imprisonment  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  Beaa 
always  kept  with  admiral  Coligny,  and  did  not  return  to 
Geneva,  till  after  the  peace  of  1563.  The  duke  of  Guise 
was  pistoled  before  Orleans  by  Poltrot,  a  Protestant  gen- 
tleman, who  was  taken,  and  brought  before  the  queen. 
He  was  interrogated  in  her  presence,  and  answered  like  a 
madman  ;  sometimes  declaring  that  he  had  committed  this 
action  at  the  solicitation  of  Coligny,  Soubize,  and  Beza  ; 
at  other  times  denying  this  ;  and  again  saying  things  con- 
tradictory to  both  these.  The  duke  of  Guise  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time;  and  his  party  ac- 
cused Beza  of  having  a  hand  in  the  murder.  The*  great 
and  universally  acknowledged  probity  of  admiral  Coligny 
did  not  suflFer  the  public  to  believe  he  had  any  concern  in 
so  detestable  an  action,  nor  even  that  he  had  the  least 
knowledge  of  it :  But  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Guise 
were  of  another  opinion  ;  and  looked  upon  him  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  murder.  Poltrot  was  condemned  to  be  torn  in 
pieces  by  four  horses.  Before  the  execution  he  was  put 
to  the  rack,  and  denied  that  Coligny,  Soubize,  and  Beza 
were  privy  to  his  crime.  The  constable  Montmorency," 
and  the  prince  of  Conde,  were  afterwards  both  killed  in 
b-ittle. — toligny  was  assassinated,  and  the  Protestants  were 
massacred  throughout  all  France. 

When 
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When  Bez^  returned  to  Genfi^a*  b^  succeeded  Calvip. 
He  wrote  an  apology  for  his  Iiatiii  trafidation  of  the  New 
Testamentj  which  had  been  ensured  by  Sebastian  Cas- 
talio,  whom  Beza  charges  with  openly  endeavouring,  iq  3^ 
preface  on  the  perversion  of  the  ^cred  books,  to  d^troy 
the  sufficiently  evident  authority  of  ^  diving  worq- 
Sainte  Aldegonde  wrote  to  Beza,  that  <  ther^  vaa  $t  new 

<  kind  of  enthusiasts,  who  from  the  German  theology,  trails- 
« lated  into  Latin  by  Castalio,  frcxnTaulerussi  CTazy  ayonb 

<  and  from  the  ravings  of  other  heretics  both  anoint  gnd 

<  modem,  patch  together  those  rhapsodies  which  are  sq 
*  very  agreeable,  not  only  to  the  superstitious  amd  igQOfant 

<  vulgar,  but  to  men  of  moderate  learning  and  no  contemp? 
( tible  piety,  that  they  all  press  to  the  books  of  these  men, 
f  as  to  some  hidden  treasure.     It  would   be  tedious  to 

<  reckon  up  all  their  wild  notions;  nor  can  yo|i  be  igno- 

<  rant  of  most  of  them,  who  haye  often  be^n  obliged  to 

<  encounter  these  monsters,  among  whom  I  red^on  C^s- 

<  talip  not  the  least  considerable.'  Beza  was  persuaded, 
that  Castalio  had  translated  that  book  intP  ]^tin  9  yet  he 
would  not  affirm  it  in  a  public  work,  before  he  bftd  iniipniir 
ed  himself  whether  it  could  be  possible  to  ppc^duce  gpod 
proofs  of  it,  if  Castalio  should  deny  it*  A  wise  precaution) 
for  Castalio  denied,  before  the  ministers  of  ^asUi  that  be 
had  any  share  in  that  book« 

Nicholas  Beza,  who  was  bailiiF  of  Vezel^,  fled  tp  Oer 
neva,  on  account  of  his  religion,  in  1568,  fui4  di«d  thefe 
soon  after  of  the  plague,  at  the  house  of  Tbepdpue  Be9a» 
his  brother  by  the  father's  side.  Theodore  took  a  journey 
to  Vezelai,  to  settle  the  afiairs  of  the  faauly  of  tbe  deceas- 
ed. He  endeavoured  to  persuade  a  sister  which  he  had  in 
a  nunnery,  to  forsake  the  church  of  Rome :  Put  she  was 
an  old  nun,  very  obstinate  in  her  religion,  and  WQUU  sot 
listen  to  his  remonstrances. 

On  Beza's  return  to  Geneva  from  Vezelai,  b^  aUaHckeit 
Brentius,  and  James  Andreas,  upon  their  doctrine  of  ubi- 
quity. He  also  attacked  the  enors  of  Flfiocius  lUyricus ; 
and  wrote  his  book  De  Divortiis  (9*  fypt^tOf^  against 
Ochinus,  who  had  written  in  favour  pf  polygamy-  He 
answered  Selnecerus  and  Pappus.  He  turn^  the  Psalms 
of  David  into  all  sorts  of  Latin  verses  ;  and  translated  the 
Canticles  into  lyric  verse.  He  published  a  treatise  of  the 
sacrament ;  -^nd  some  sermons  on  the  passion  of  Christ. 

The  religious  war  in  France  destroyed  many  thousands 
en  both  side«,  and  Bc^a  returned  again  to  that' kingdom 

in 
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in  157l»  to  assist  at  die  national  synod  of  Rocheile,  of 
which  he  was  elected  moderator.  The  Papists  broke  the 
peace  of  1568,  by  the  massacre  of  Paris  in  1571)  which 
was  called  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  Above  thirty 
thousand  P^testailts  were  murdered ;  and  the  kidg  of 
Navarre,  with  the  young  prince  of  Conde,  the  only  tw6 
persons  saved,  were  compelled  to  abjure  the  Reformed 
religion.  This  horrid  business,  commonly  called  th^ 
wedding  of  Paris,  has  been  scandalou^y  represented  by 
Gabriel  Naude  as  a  master^piece  in  policy.  But  all  tht 
Eurbpeans  looked  upon  this  action  with  the  utmost  ab- 
horrence ;  saying,  that,  in  the  accounts  of  the  most  bar- 
barous nations,  tfa^re  was  not  an  example  of  such  horrid 
cruelty. 

The  Hugonots  recommenced  the  war  with  gteat  ani*- 
mosity;  ahd  Be2a)  in  1572,  assisted  at  the  synod  of  Nismes, 
where  he  6ppo8ed  the  faction  of  John  McM'el,  who  designed 
to  introduce  a  new  discipline.  The  royal  army  besieged 
Rochelle,  which  was  so  gallantly  defended  by  the  Protes- 
tants, that  peace  was  granted  them  in  1573. 

The  fifth  civil  war  began  the  next  year,  when  Charles 
IX.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Menry  IH. 
The  prince  of  Conde  at  that  time  sent  for  Be2a  to  Strasburg, 
that  he  might  carry  on  a  negotiation  with  prince  John 
Casimir,  administrator  of  the  palatinate ;  which  shews>  it 
was  Well  known>  that  Beza  xmderstood  other  things  be^ 
sides^  lectures  and  books.  He  succeeded  so  well,  that  Ca- 
simir brought  an  army  from  Germany  to  assist  the  Hugo- 
nots, who  obtained  a  peace  upon  more  advantageous  terms 
than  any  of  the  former. 

Beza  returned  to  Geneva,  where  James  Arminius  was 
s^ent  in  1582,  to  perfect  his  studies,  at  the  expence  of 
the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam.  He  chiefly  followed  thfe 
lectures  of  Beza,  who  at  that  time  expounded  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans.  Arminius  was  afterwards  professor  of  di^ 
vinity  at  Leyden  ;  and  formed  a  separate  secft,  which  was 
condemned  in  a  national  synod  y  for  he  opposed  Be^ta  as  a 
Supralapsarian  ;  and  acknowledged  no  other  election,  but 
that  which  was  grounded  on  the  obedience  of  sinners  to 
the  call  of  GOD  by  Jesus  Christ,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  electi&ti  at  all,  in 
which  he  agreed  with  the  Papists,  Pelagians,  and  other 
heretics. 

Beza  wrote  his  De  ctena  Dominty  against  Harchius  ;  and 
afterwards  continued  quietly  at  Geneva  till  1586,  in  which 
time  there  had  been  three  other  civil  wars  in  France  about 

religion. 
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religion.  The  duke  of  Guise,  and  his  brother  the  car-» 
dinal,  were  assassinated  by  order  of  the  king,  who,  in 
1589,  was  stabbed  in  his  turn  by  James  Clement,  a  monk, 
and  died  of  the  wound.  The  line  of  Valois  ended  in  this 
prince,  who  was  succeeded  by  Hetiry  IV.  a  Protestant  of 
the  Bourbon  branch,  and  king  of  Navarre. 

Some  gentlemen  had  left  France  for  religion,  and  fled 
to  Montbelliard,  in  the  Franche-Comte.  Tlie  count  of  that 
country,  in  compliance  with  the  desire  of  these  refugees, 
desired  the  canton  of  Bern  to  name  deputies,  t6  confer 
with  the  divines  of  Wirtemberg  ^  and  he  also  desired  the 
republic  of  Geneva  to  send  Beza  to  the  conference.  Beza 
and  Anthony  la  Fayc,  came  as  deputies  from  Geneva;  Mus- 
culu'>^  and  Hiiberus,  were  the  Swiss  deputies  ;  and  James 
Andreas,  and  Luke  Osiander,  were  the  chief  deputies  of 
Wirtemberg.  The  dispute  was  left  to  Beza  and  Andreas. 
The  former  would  have  the  dispute  managed  syllogisti* 
cally  I  but  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  desires  of  his 
adversary,  wlio  would  not  be  confmed  to  such  rules.  An- 
dreas used  a  long  and  declamatory  way  of  speaking,  which 
obliged  Beza  to  do  the  same ;  and  the  dispute  was  not 
cleared  up,  though  it  lasted  many  days.  Each  partv 
boasted  to  have  gained  the  victory,  and  published  an  ac- 
count accordingly.  Tiiis  conference  was  held  more  for 
politic.il  than  theological  reasons.  The  count  of  Mont- 
belliard had  been  an  Ubiquitarian,  till  he  heard  Beza's 
sermons  aud  lectures,  when  he  altered  his  opinion,  and 
gave  protection  to  the  r<'fugees :  But  his  aim  in  holding 
this  conference  was  to  clear  himself  from  the  suspicion  of 
Calvinibni,  that  the  cirspcror  might  favour  his  succession 
to  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg. 

Beza  lost  his  wife  in  1Z;8S,  but  tliis  domestic  afflictioii 
did  not  prevent  him  from  going  to  the  synod  at  Bern, 
where  the  doctrine  of  Samuel  Jiuberus,  concerning  our 
justification,  which,  he  said,  consisted  in  an  inherent 
ijuality,  was  condemned.  Beza  grieved  for  his  wife,  who 
has  been  praised  for  several  good  qualities,  and  chiefly  for 
her  conjugal  affection;  he  was  now  near  seventy ;  yet, 
the  same  year,  he  was  married  again  to  a  widow,  who 
survived  him.  The  name  of  this  second  wife  was  Caiha-* 
tine  de  la  Plane,  who  also  took  care  of  him  as  long  as  ho> 
lived. 

The  inconveniences  -of  old  age  began  to  come  upon 
him  in  1,097,  and  obliged  him  to  speak  but  seldom  in 
public.  In  that  year  a  report  was  spread  throughout 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Holland,  tliat  Beza  had  renounced 

hi«« 
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his  religion  before  the  senate,  and  had  exhorted  the  magU 
9trates  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  church  of  Rome ; 
and  that,  by  a  special  order  from  the  pope,  the  bishop  had 
absolved  him  before  his  death.  They  who  in-vented  and 
spread  this  story  were  little  acquainted  with  the  true  in- 
terests of  their  church.  The  falsehood  was  easily  con- 
futed by  the  ministers  of  Geneva,  who  published  two 
pieces,  one  in  Latin,  and  tlie  other  in  French,  attended 
wnth  all  the  authenticity  necessary  to  refute  this  foolish 
lie.  Beza  confuted  it  in  a  letter  to  William  Stuckius  ;  and 
the  Jesuit  Clement  du  Puy,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the 
inventor  of  this  fable,  had  a  shower  of  satyrical  verses  on 
himself  in  particular,  and  on  his  own  order  in  general, 
which  Beza's  muses,  old  as  they  were,  made  very  formi- 
dable. 

The  last  time  that  Beza  preached  was  on  the  day  that 
peace  was  proclaimed  in  1598,  when  he  expounded  the 
eighty-fifth  Psalm,  Thou  hcst  made  peace y  Q  Lord^  with  thy 
people.  The  last  verses  which  he  composed  were  m  Voiiva 
Gratulatioy  to  Henry  IV.  after  he  had  been  kindly  re- 
ceived by  that  monarch  near  Geneva,  in  the  month  of 
December,  1600.  The  king  had  been  obliged  to  embrace 
the  Romish  religion  in  1593  :  But,  in  159i^,  he  published 
an  edict  at  Nantz,  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  Protestants^ 
by  securing  to  ihem  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
He  concluded  a  peace  with  Spain  at  Vervins,  and  then  at- 
tacked the  duke  of  Savoy,  whose  dominions  he  had  almost 
conquered^  and  lay  encamped  at  St  Catharine's- fort,  about 
two  leagues  distant  from  Geneva,  when  he  received  the 
deputies  at  Luysel,  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  fort, 
Dr  Span  reports  the  speech  which  Beza  made  to  that 
prince,  and  the  king's  answer.  Beza  praised  the  piety  of 
Henry,  in  rescuing  the  churches  of  GOD  from  oppres- 
sion ;  and  contented  himself  in  "  saying  and  applying  to 
**  human  things,  what  Simeon  said  of  divine,  *^  Notv^  Lcrd, 
<*  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy  word : 
"  seeing  that  mine  eyes  have  seen,  before  I  die,  not  only 
"  the  deliverer  of  us,  but  of  ,all  France,  and  of  the  faith- 
<«  ful  ill  general."  The  king  answered,  «  Father,  these 
<  few  words,  which  signify  much,  are  worthy  the  rr- 
«  putation  you  have  acquired.'  He  then  granted  tlie  de- 
puties what  they  desired,  which  was  the  demolition  of  St 
Catharine's- fort :  And  Thuanus  says,  that  the  king  made 
Beza  a  present  of  five  hundred  crowns  :  But  Collier  say« 
five  hundred  pistoles,  for  the  good  services  he  hrd  done 
his  father  and  mother. 

3c  za 
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Dcza  preserved  his  senses  to  the  last  day  of  his  life. 
His  memory  was  very  good  as  to  things  which  he  had 
learnt,  during  the  vigour  of  his  mind  ^  for  he  could  repeat 
ail  the  Psalms  in  Hebrew,  and  all  St  Paid's  epistles  in 
Greek,  by  heart :  But  it  was  very  bad  as  to  things  pre- 
sent \  for  he  soon  forgot  many  things,  of  which  he  liad 
boon  speaking.  He  continued  in  this  condition  almost 
two  years,  if  we  may  believe  Thuunus :  And  Casaubon 
affirms,  thut  in  point  of  erudition,  Beza  shewed  himself 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  such  as  he  had  appeared 
twenty  years  before.  He  discoursed  so  clearly  upon  aiv- 
cient  history,  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  just  been  reading 
Plutarch,  and  the  like  authors  :  But,  alter  having  amply 
discoursed  on  the  subject  of  the  new  king  of  England,  he 
would  often  ask,  in  the  same  conversation,  whether  it 
WAS  true  tliat  Q.  Elizabeth  was  dead.  His  last  sermon 
was  preached  inr  January,  1600,  when  he  was  eighty-one 
years  of  age,  uu  these  words ;  Tby  %uill  be  done  on  earthy  as 
it  is  in  heaven.  In  his  last  illness  he  was  afRictcd  with 
tedious  watchings,  lying  awake  all  the  nights ;  but  he 
sweetened  the  time  by  holy  meditations  :  And  speaking  to 
his  friends  of  it,  he  used  die  words  of  the  Psalmist :  My 
reins  also  insti'uct  me  in  the  night  season •  I  have  set  the  Lord 
always  befo%-e  me.  In  his  favour  is  life.  My  soul  is  satisfied 
as  ivith  marrovo  andfatness^  when  I  remetnier  thee  upon  my 
half  ami  meditate  on  thee  in  the  night  watches.  He  often 
used  the  words  of  the  apostle  ;  We  are  his  worksnanshtp, 
created  in  Christ  Jesus  to  g:od  works.  Likewise  those  of  St 
A;ip;ustino ;  *  I  have  lived  long,  I  have  sinned  long  :  Bless- 

<  od  he  the  name  of  the  Lord/  He  often  repeated  die 
fallowing  prayer;  «  Cover,  Lord,  what  has  been:  Go- 
<^  vcrn  wh.it  shall  be.  O  perfect  that  which  thou  hast 
«'  bogun,  that  I  suffer  not  shipwreck  in  the  haven.^ 
lilLevvi»o  from  Bernard  :  <  Lord,  we  follow  thee,  through 

<  tiice,  unio  thee  :  We  follow  thee,  because  thou  art  the 
*'  rrvith  ;  through  thee,  because  thou  art  the  way }  and  to 

<  thee,  because  thou  art  the  life.'— -On  the  Loni's  day  in 
the  morning,  October  13,  he  rose  and  praved  with  Us  fa- 
miiy  ',  and  then  desiring  to  go  to  bed  again,  he  wt  down 
on  the  side  of  the  bed  and  asked  |  <<  if  all  things  were 
•«  quiet  in  the  city  ?"— He  was  answered,  •  They  were%' 
And  being  perceived  to  be  near  his  end,  a  minister  waa 
sent  for  and  immediately  came  ;  and  while  he  was  praying 
\iricli  him,  Bcsa,  without  the  least  pain  or  noise^  yielded 

up 
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up  hi?  spirit  to  GOD,  in  the  year  1605,  aged  eighty-six 
years,  three  months,  and  nineteen  days*. 

He  was  a  robust  man,  and  of  a  robast  constitution ; 
and,  what  is  very  unusual  among  hard' students,  never  felt 
the  head-ach. 

In  his  last  will  he  expressed  his  thankfulness,  "  That 
<«  GOD  had  called  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  at 
•*  sixteen  years  of  age,  though  he  walked  not  answerably  to 
<*  it,  till  the  Lord  in  mercy  brought  him  home  and  carried 
«  him  to  Geheva,  where  under  that  great  man  Calvin, 
^  he  learned  Christ  more  fully  :  That  having  returned  to 
<*  Geneva,  after  many  dangers,  he  was  there  chosen  pastor, 
««  while  he  deserved  not  to  be  one  of  the  sheep :  That  not 
•^  long  after,  he  was  made  colleague  with  that  excellent 
<«  man,  John  Calvin,  in  reading  divinity ;  and  that  God 
**  had  preserved  him  in  many  dangers.*' 

He  never  had  any  children  ;  and  he  left  Catharine  de  la 
Plane,  bis  wife,  who  supported  his  old  age,  and  placed  all 
her  glory  in  taking  the  greatest  care  of  him  for  seventeen 
years,  sole  heiress  of  his  estate  at  Geneva.  He  was  inter- 
red in  St  Peter's  cloister,  and  not  in  the  burying. place 
of  the  Pleirt-palaix  ;  because  the  Savoyards  gave  out,  that 
they  would  take  up  his  corps,  and  send  it  to  Rome. 

Beza 

•  Beza,  in  his  younger  years,  after  the  Lord  had  touched  his  heart 
by  the  word,   wa«  one  day  in  the  church  of  Charenton,  w;here  he  pro- 
videntially h^ard  the  ninety-firfl  Pfalm  expounded.     It  was  followed  with 
foch  p3wer   to   him,  that   he  not  only  found   it  fweet   at  prefent,  but 
was  enabled  to  believe  that  the  Lord  would  fulfil  to  him  all  the  promifcs 
of  thatr^falm.     At  his  death,  he  decbred  to  his  Chriftian  friends,  that  he: 
had  fouad  it  fb  indeed !    That  as  he  had  been  enabled  to  clofe  with   the 
fecond  verse,   in  taking  the  Lord  for  his  GOD,  and  got  a  fure  claim  that 
he  would  be  his  refuge  andfortrefs  ;  fo  he  had  found  remarkably  in  the  af- 
ter changes  of  his  life,  that  the  Lord  had  delivered  bim  from  the  fnate  of  the 
JvwUr ;  for  he  had  been  in  frequent  hazard  from  the  lying  in  wait  of  many 
to  tnfnare  him  :    And/ro«  the  no'ifomc pejiilence  \  for  he  was  fometimes  in 
great  hazard  from   the  peftilence  in  thofe  places  where  he  was  called  to 
relide.     And   amidft  the  civil  Vars  which  were  then  io  hot  in  France,  hr. 
had  mod  convincing  deliverances  from  many  imminent  hazards,  when  he 
was  called  to  be  prefent  fomcriines  with  the  Protcftant  princes  upon  the 
field,  where  tboufundj  did  fall  about  him.     And  thus,  when  near  his  end,  he 
found  that  Pfahn  fo  obfervably  verified,  on  which  he  was  caufed  to  hope, 
that  he  went  through  ail  thefe  promifes,  declaring  the  comfortable  accdih-  - 
plKhment  of  them.     How  he  had  found  the  I^rd  giving  bis  tutgeU  cbar^t 
inver  hitHy  often  anfwering  him  -when  he  called  ufon  bim  /    how  he  had  been  zoitb' 
bim  in  tronbU^  had  delivered  him,  and  had  fatified  bim  ivitL  loftg  life,     **   And 
*•  now  (fays  he)  f  have  no  more  to  wait  for,  but  the  fulfiUinjj  of  thsfe  laft 
"  words  of  the  Pfalm,  /  ivill  fi>ew  bim  v:y  falvation  ;  which  wkh  confi<icuce 
.   "  I  lonp  for.*' 
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Beza  wa5  a  man  uf  extraordinary  merit,  atld  very  in-' 
strumental  in  conducting  the  Reformation.  He  was  looked 
upon  as  the  chief  of  the  Protestants  of  France  and  Switzer- 
land. The  Romanists  commonly  called  him  the  Hugonot 
pope  :  And  pope  Sixtus  V.  caused  two  conferences  to  be 
held)  at  which  himself  was  present,  to  deliberate  about  the 
means  of  depriving  the  Protestant  party  of  the  great  sup- 
port they  had  in  the  person  of  Beza.  They  would  have 
assassinated^  or  poisoned  him,  if  it  had  been  possible  that 
any  entcrpiize  against  his  person  could  succeed.  What 
could  be  said  more  to  the  honour  of  this  minister,  than  the 
representing  him  as  a  man  who  made  the  pope  and  cardi* 
nals  uneasy,  as  to  affairs  of  state }  for  there  was  no  con- 
troversy in  the  case  ? 

His  WouKs.     He  wrote  a  great  number  of  books, 
sides  those  already  mentioned,  particularly  the  <<  Icones  oF 
illustrious  persons,  who  assisted  in  the  Reformation  ;  ancL 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Reformed  Churches.** 
This  last  work  is  very  curious,  and  extends  from  1521,  to 
the  thirteenth  of  March,  J  563.     His  Annotations  upon 
the  New  Testament  have  ever  been  much  esteemed.    Oor 
archbishop  Grindal,  to  whom  Beza  presented  a  copy,  gave 
them  very  particular  commendations ;,  and  indeed,  for 
their  learning  and  piety,  they  are  invaluable. 

Henry  IV.  survived  Beza  but  a  few  years ;  for  he  was 
stabbed  in  his  coach  by  Francis  Ravillac  in  1610.  Thus 
this  hero,  after  having  surmounted  innumerable  difficul- 
ties in  his  way  to  the  crown,  and  stifled  above  fifty  con- 
spiracies, most  of  them  formed  by  churchmen,  against  hi^ 
life,  died  by  the  handi  of  a  villain.  Hostilities  i4ft  re- 
commenced against  the  Hugonots  in  1625,  when  their 
strength  was  entirely  broke,  and  an  end  was  put  to  the 
wars  which  had  so  long  ravaged  France  on  a  religious  ac- 
count. Historians  say,  that  theso  wars  coSt  above  a  miUioD 
of  lives,  in  which  two  kings  were  murdered,  and  above 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  livres,  or  seven  millioBS 
and  a  half  of  pounds  sterling,  were  spent :  And  that  nine 
cities,  four  hundred  villages,  twenty  thousand  churches, 
two  thousand  monastries,  and  ten  thousand  houses  were 
burnt,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  during  their  continuance. 
Lewis  XIV.  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantz  in  1685,  whereby 
the  Protestants  were  prohibited  the  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  their  churches  demolished.  The  consequence 
was,  that  France  lost  above  five  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tnnts;  a  prodigious  quantity  of  specie}  and,  above  all, 
the  arts  with  which  her  enemies  enriched  themselves. 
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*  TTHIS  singular  man  of  infinite  reading,   this  treasury 

<  -■•  of  all  learning,  both  divine  and  human,'  (says  Dr 
Featly)  John  Rainolds,  was  bom  at  Pinto  in  Dcvonv 
shire,  in  1549,  and  sent  to  Merton-college  in  Oxford, 
in  1562.  He  removed  to  Corpus  Christi-College,  of 
which  he  became  first  scholar,  and  then  fellow.  He  took 
both  the  degrees  in  arts  and  divinity.  In  1598,  he  was 
made  dean  of  Lincoln  ;  but,  being  unwilling  to  quit  an 
academical  life,  he  exchanged  hi^  deanry  the  year  follow- 
ing, for  the  presidentship  of  Corpus  Christi-college,  Q.  Eli- 
zabeth offered  him  a  bishopric  ;  but  he  modestly  refused 
it,  and  said  (what  is  not  very  usual),  nolo  episcopari  in  real 
earnest.  The  learned  have  bestowed  most  uncommon 
praises  upon  this  divine.  Bishop  Hall,  a  very  competent 
judge,  observes,  that  «  he  alone  was  a  well-furnished  li- 

*  brary,  full  of  all  faculties,  of  all  study,  of  all  learn- 
^  ing.     The  memory,  the  reading  of  that  man,  were  to  a 

<  miracle.'  Dr  Crakenthorp  says,  that  <  for  virtue,  pro- 
«  bity,  integrity,  and  piety,  he  was  so  eminent,  that  as 
«  Nazianzen  speaks  of  Athanasius,  to  name  him  is  to  com- 

*  mend  virtue  itself.'  He  had  a  hand  in  translating  part 
of  the  Old  Testament,  by  command  of  K.  James  I.  He 
was  inclined  to  Puritanism,  but  with  such  moderation, 
that  he  continued  a  conformist  to  the  church  of  England. 
He  was  thought  to  shorten  his  life  by  too  severe  applica- 
tion to  his  studies ;  but  when  his  friends  urged  him  to 
desist,  he  used  to  reply,  that  he  would  "  not  lose  the  very 
«  end  of  living  for  the  sake  of  life :  Nqn  propter  vitam 
'«  vivifidi  perdere  causasJ* 

He  was  a  most  able  adversary,  as  well  as  his  friend  Dr 
Whitaker,  against  Bellarmine  and  Rome. 

He  departed  this  life  with  great  comfort  and  testimony 
of  faith,  much  lamented  by  all  learned  and  good  men,  on 
the  twenty-first  of  May,  1607,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of 
his  age. 

His  Works.  Those  that  have  been  printed  are : 
1.  <«  Two  Orations,  printed  in  the  year  1576.  2.  Six 
Theses,  in    1679.     S.    His  conference   with  Heart,   ia 
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1 .585 ;  and  afterwards  translated  into  Latin  by  Henry  Pair, 
bishop  of  Gloucester,   and  printed  by  command  or  arch- 
bishop Bancroft,  in  1610.    4.  De  Romana  EccUsut  IdMa* 
irioy  in  1596.     An  Apology  for  his  Thesis,  in  1602.     6. 
Since  his  death,  certain  Epistles  between  him,  Dr  Gager, 
and  Albericus  Gentius,  concerning  Stage  Plays.     7.  A 
Treatise  of  Divorce,  and  martying  ag^ri  in  case  of  Adul- 
tery.   8.  A  Censure  of  the  Apocrypha  in  two  tomes,  con- 
taining two  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  Lectures  in  the  diri- 
nity  Schools,    9.  Epistles  and  Orations,  in  Latin,  published 
i)y  A.  Jackson.     10.  His  Lectures  upon  Obadiaii,  with  a 
Thanksgiving  Sermon  for  the  Queen*s  deliverance  from  a 
dangerous  Tre^son^  published  by  Hinde. 

Those  in  manuscript  arc :  1.  A  Commentary  upon 
Aristotle's  Three  Books  of  Rhetoric,  in  Latin.  !?•  The 
materials  and  first  draught  of  six  books,  De  Uololatris 
Romana  Ecclesia.  15.  Sermons  upon  Haggai,  preached  in 
Oxford.  4.  His  learned  Answer  to  Sanders  De  ScbUmaii 
Anglicam^  in  defence  of  the  Reformation^  the  Regal  Supre* 
macy,  and  the  book  of  Ordination  of  Bishops,  Priests, 
and  Deacons.  5.  A  Defence  of  the  English  Liturgy  against 
Robert  Browne,  the  Separatist.  6.  A  Treatise  df  the  Be« 
ginning  and  Progress  of  Popish  Errors,  shewing^  that  for 
the  first  three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  bishops  ruled 
their  own  dioceses  without  subjection  to  the  pope.  7.  A 
Treatise  of  Daniel's  Weeks,  against  Hugh  Broughton,  de- 
dicated to  Archbishop  WhitgtfL" 
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T  EARNING,  with  grace,  is  a  happy  advantage  both 
-■-^  to  the  church,  ^nd  to  the  souls  of  the  possessors :  But 
learning,  without  grace,  becomes  too  often  the  instcament 
of  error  and  mischief,  and,  instead  of  leading  aien  tip  GOD, 
only  involves  them,  under  the  shew  of  ingenuity^  in  tbe 
deeper  destruction.  Human  knowledge,  at  the  best,  is  but 
a  specious  kind  of  ignorance ;  and,  white  it  pretends  to  ex* 
tend  the  mental  capacity,  too  often  swells  it  with  a  wiody 
pride,  which  not  only  'eaves  no  room  for  better  thlogs, 
but  commonly  raises  a  thousand  prejudices  against  thenu 
On   the   contrary,  tlie  knowledge   which  conveth  firoia 

GOD. 
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GOD^ -dt  once rcxalts  the  soul  and 4iu0iUft  it;  enables 
k  to  set  a  due  value  upon  all  earthlv  attaininentsi  and 
puts  it  upon  the  keenest  pursuit  after  mose  iirhich  are  di- 
vine. 

The  truth  of  these  reflections  was  exemplified  in  the  life 
of  this. excellent  man.  He  thought  all  knowledge  pro* 
portionably  estiniablei  as  it  led  him  to  GOD,  and  might 
be  employed  for  him.  This  is  the  true  end  pf  our  being  : 
And  nothing  can  deserve  the  name  of  wisdom,  which  does 
uot  lead  us  to  it. 

He  was  bom  in  Shropshire,  in  the  year  15S1T,  and  receiv- 
ed his  academical  tuition  at  £xeter-Col|ege,  Oxford,  in 
which  university  he  took  hit  degrees  whk  much  applause. 
In  process  of  time,  he  commenced  doctor  in  divinity,  was 
chosen  master  of  Exeter  College,  and,  upon  account  of  his 
•excellent  learning,  was  appointed  RegiUs  ptofeHbt,  or 
xloctor  of  the  chair,  in  succession  to  th^  le^krned  Dr  tium- 
freys.  In  this  station,  he  distinguishefl.  himself  so  mucti 
by  every  kind  of  desirable  attainmetiti  divine  ^r  human, 
that  be  was  esteemed  and  admired) Hot  only  in  i>ur  seminar 
Ties  of  learning  at  home,  but  also  by  the  univetstttei 
abroad.  Like  the  eloquent  Apollos,  he  wa#  tt^hty  im  ihe 
scriptures)  and  like  the  leMned  apostle^  'fAimftir in  e!f> 
plaimng  them.  His  example  follidwed'Ms4d<:5Hiifes)  UttA 
he  Kved  himself  what  he  preached  t6  tlthiit^^  ■  Ub  M^s  t 
zealous  advocate  for  the  Reforaied  t^U^tenf  6hd  iflrils  s6 
possessed  with  aversion  in  himseKi  and  Kirnll  feif  kit  otheN, 
concerning  ihe  superstition  and  idohitff  iil^iMi  Which' the 
nation  had  lately  emetged,  thati  whede^r  b«  '4tft  out  'u^- 
on  a  joumeyjrom  his  college j  he  ^ondlaHtly  balled  the'!l6^ 
ciety  together,  and  commended  them  to  th^')bV<^  af  GOD, 
and  to  the  abliorreiice  of  popery;  ThiB"tirafr<he  Inore 
needful,  as  the  Papists  Had  many  secret  (kiojk^rsf'ftt  that 
time,  in  both  our  univehrsici^.  :ii..i'.'    . 

He  continued  in  this  te*f  ecitAble  office  fe¥  iWeAty  jfe^Ctsf,^ 
with  great  reputation  and  tunefulness.  '  AtiA  •  as  hd  ap^ 
proached  neater  and  nearer  to  his  joutif^ysetid'ylte  spent 
more  and  more  tim^  in  jAeditatl<tti  fknA'pHjeti  lit  his 
declining  years,  sickneSflf  and' Itilitdiki^  Increased  tipdri 
him  i  And  these  served' to  kiere^s^f  liis  ar^oilr  fdi' his  hea- 
venly habitation.  He  loved  and  he  Icftiged  for  OOiy, 
for  the  presence  of  GOD,  «id  tot  the  full  ^lijoyiifii^nt  of 
him.  His  soul  vras  fran^d  for  heaten,  and  cduld  find  ho 
rest  till  it  came  there.-  All  th^  comforts  he  found  on 
earth,  resulted  from  heaven,  or  related  to  It.  HiseAd 
(as  might  be  expected)  was  peace.    When  he  found  his 
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dissolution  approaching,  and  his  departure  at  hand ;  he 
often  sighed  and  prayed— <<  Come;  O  come^  Lord 
<<  Jesus,  thou  morning  star  !  .Come,  Lord  Jesus ;  I  de«Y» 
«  to  be  dissolved^  and  to  be  with  thee  !" 

His  request  was  granted  ;  and  he  departed  to  his  Master 
in  the  year  1612,  after  having  sojourned  here  seventy'three 
years* 
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RICHARD    FIELD. 

"HIS  eminent  divine,  of  the  church  of .  England,  wa« 
bom  of  a  reputable  family  at  Hempstead,  in  Hert« 
fbrdshire,  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  1561 ;  and  at  sixteen 
years  of  age,  admitted  of  Magdalen-College  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford  :  But  after  taking,  his  first  degree  removed 
to  Magdalen^Hall.  He  continued  seven  years  intliis  situ* 
adon,  distinguished  as  a  great  divine,  a  great  preacher, 
and  an  acute  disputant :  And  then  in  1594,  being  bache- 
lor of  divinity,  was  chosen  reader  in  that  faculty,  to  the 
honourable  society  of  Lincoln's-inn  in  London.  He  gave 
so  much  satisfaction  here,  that  one  of  the  members  of  the 
house  became  his  patron,  and  gave  him  the  living  of  Bur- 
rowclere,  in  Hampshire.  Soon  afterwards  be  had  the  offer 
of  St  Andrews  in  Holborn,  London,  a  living  of  greater  va^ 
luc,  and  more  in  the  way  to  preferment  \  but  he  chose 
to  continue  where  he  was,  liking  a  reserved  lifet  where 
he  might,  says  Mr  Wood,  serve  GOD  and  follow  hit 
studies.  In  1598,  being  then  doctor  of  divinity,  he  was 
made  chaplain  to  Q.  Elizabeth  ;  and  about  that  time  com- 
menced a  friendship  with  the  famous  Mr  Richard  Hooker, 
whom  he  much  resembled  in  his  great  learning  and  homi^ 
lity.  Upon  the  accession  of  K«  James,  he  was  made  chap- 
lain in  ordinary  to  him  ;  and,  by  his  majesty's  own  appoint- 
ment, was  sent  for  to  Hampton-Court. 

In  the  year  1604,  he  became  canon  of  Windsor  |  and 
the  same  year,  when  the  king  was  to  be  entertained  at 
Oxford  with  all  sorts  of  scholastic  exercises,  he  was  sent 
for  out  of  the  country  to  bear  a  part  in  the  divinity-acts. 
In  the  year  1G09,  he  became  dean  of  Gloucester ;  and  the 
year  after  published  a  second  edition,  augmented  with  a 
iifth  book,  and  an  appendix,  of  his  Four  Books  of  the 
■f  Church, 
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Charclu  This  fsmous  wotk  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Ge(^e 
Villiers,  afterwards  duke  o£  Buckingham }  and  confimhed 
all  nien  in  the  high  iiations  they  had  conceived  of  his 
great  parts  and  deep  learning.  He  vras  esteemed  a  perfect 
oracle  in  his  way ;  and  divines  of  even  the  first  order 
scarce  ever  vent  to  him,  without  loading  themselves  with 
questions.  When  K.  James  heard  him  preach  the  first 
time,  he  said,  <  This  is  a  Field  for  God  to  dwell  in  :* 
An  expression  like  that  of  Thoqias  Fuller,  who  citiilg  some* 
thing  out  of  his  books  upon  the  church,  styieth  him,  <  that 
*  learned  ^divine,  whose  memory  smelleth  like  a  Field 
<  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed/  The  Reader  will  reinem- 
•her,  that  this  was  the  age  of  funning.  Even  books  and 
sermons  were  .too  often  loaded  with  witticisms  andquibbles 
of  this  kind.  The  king  had  once  an  intention  to  send  him 
into  Germany,  with  a  ^iew  of  composing  the  difF^encet 
between  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists^  but  something  put 
him  off. 

His  majesty  however  retained  the  same  goibd  opinion  o^ 
him  to  the  last,  and  designed  iiim  for  a  bishopric.  Salis* 
bury  was  first  fixed  on,  but  the  solicitation  of  great  per- 
sonages carrying  that  elsewhere,  the  king  was  resolved  to 
bestow  Oxford  u^onhim^  andSirGecMrgeVilli\Brs,inaletter 
dated  July  11,  1616,  told  him,  that  if  he  was  minded  to 
take  that  see  upon  him,  he  should  repair  to  the  court,  kiss 
the  king's  hand,  and  hold  his  benefices  in  eammendam  with 
it.  GOD,  however,  was  pleased,  says  Mr  Wood^  to  pre- 
-fer  him  to  a  tetter  place;  for  on  the  twenty-first  of  No- 
vember following  he  died,  aged  fifty-five  years. 

He  was  -esteemed,  says  the  sameauthor,  <  a  principal 
maintainer'of  Protestancy,  a  powerful  preacher,  a  prd- 
found  schoolman,  an  exact  disputant,  and  so  admirably 
well*knowing  in  the  controversies  between  the  Protest- 
ants and  Papists,  that  few,  or  none,  went  beyond  him. 
He  had  a  great  memory  ;  and  any  book  he  read  he  was 
able  40  trarry  away  the  substance  of.  He  was  bne  that 
much  laboured  to  heal  the  breaches  of  ChristendoiQi  and 
was  ready  to  embrace  truth,  wheresoever  he  found  it. 
His  desire,  his  prayers,  his  endeavours  were  for  peaCe* 
to  make  up  the  breaches  of  the  church,  not  to  widen* 
differences,  but  to  compose  them.  l)e  was  a  jgood  and 
faithful  pastor,  and  his  care  reached  unto  all  dhurches. 
He  was  a  loving  husband,  a  tender  father,  a  good  master 
and  neighbour,  and  willing  to  do|;ood  to-^1,  &c.^  A 
lety  great  and  amiable  character ! 

4  His 
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His  Works.  His  Books  upon  th&  Church  were  res- 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1628,  folio.  Besides  these,  he  pub- 
lished a  Sermon,  preached  before  the  king  at  Whit^all, 
upon  Jude  ver.  3.  in  1604*  \  and  a  little  before  his  death 
he  had  almost  composed  a  book  entitled,  A  View  of  the 
Controversies  in  Religion,  which  in  these  last  Tiroes  have 
caused  the  lamentable  Divisions  of  the  Christian  World. 
But  this  book,  not  being  finished,  was  never  published, 
though  a  preface  was  written  to  it  by  its  Author*  Perhaps, 
he  would  have  been  thanked  by  few,  if  he  had  lived  to 
publish  it.  There  are  not  too  many  Christians,  who  live 
above  the  rage  and  the  cause  of  a  party  ;  which  last  has 
sometimes  appeared  of  more  consequence  to  some  pro- 
fessors of  religion,  than  the  cause  of  religion  itself.  The 
profane  world,  glad  of  the  occasion,  throw  the  scandal  up- 
on piety ;  not  perceiving,  that  the  want  of  piety  is  the  reid 
source  of  all  the  evil. 
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ROBERT    ABBOT, 

BISHOP  OF  SAUSBURY. 

■rtOBERT  ABBOT  was  elder  brother  to.  the  cx- 
•■^  cellent  archbishop  George  Abbot  (whose  life  will  fol- 
low in  course),  and  born  at  Guildford,  in  Surry,  in  the 
year  1 560.  He  was  brought  up  with  his  brother  under 
tlie  same  schoolmaster  ^  till  being  sufficiently  qualified  for 
the  university,  he  was  sent  to  Baliol-College,  in  Oxford,  in 
1575.  He  took  his  master  of  arts  degree  in  1582;  be* 
came  a  noted  preacher  there,  also  a  constant  lecturer  at 
St  Martin's  church,  in  the  Quadrivium,  and  sometimes 
at  Abingdon,  in  Berkshire.  His  preferment  was  remark- 
ably owing  to  his  merit,  particularly  in  preaching ;  not« 
withstanding  the  distinction  which  some  have  affected  to 
make,  between  the  talents  and  tempers  of  these  two  bro- 
thers J  that  George  was  the  more  plausible  preacher,  Robert 
the  greater  scholar  \  George  the  abler  statesman,  Robert 
the  deeper  divine  :  Gravity  did  frown  in  George,  and  smile 
in  Robert;  such  the  qualities  of  this  Robert  evidently  were; 
that  upon  the  first  sermon  he  preached  at  Worcester,  he 
was  made  lecturer  in  that  city,  and  eoon  after  rector  of 
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All-Saints  there ;  and  upon  a  sernion  he  preached  at  PatuFs 
Cross,  he  was  presented  to  the  rich  benefice  of  Bingham^ 
in  Nottinghamshire,  by  one  of  his  auditors,  John  Stanhope, 
Esq.  as  Dr  Featley  has  observed  in  his  life.  In  1594,  he 
became  no  less  eminent  for  some  of  his  writings  ;  partis 
cularly,  against  a  certain  Papist,  on  the  sacrament.  He 
dien  took  his  degrees  in  divinity  ;  that  of  doctor  being 
completed  in  1597. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  retgn  of  K.  James  L  he  was 
made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  him  ;  and  this  king  so  highly 
esteemed  him  for  his  writings,  that,  with  the  second  edition 
of  Dr  Abbot's  book,  De  AntichristOi  va  1608,  his  majesty" 
ordered  his  own  commentary  upon  part  of  the  Apocalypse 
to  be  printed :  An  honour,  which  that  king  did  to  ho 
other  of  the  great  clerks  in  this  kingdom.  And,  5n  tniith; 
the  doctor's  pen  had  now  brought  him  also  into  general 
esteem,  for  what  he  had  hitherto  published  in  defence  iA 
William  Perkins's  Reformed  Catholic,  against  Dr  William 
Bishop,  now  a  secular  priest,  but  afterwards,  in  the  pope't 
style,  a  titular  bishop,  of  the  aerial  diocese  of  ChHlcedon. 
It  is  my  author's  assertion,  that  Dr  Abbot  has  herein  given 
that  William  Bishop  as  great  an  overthrow,  as  Jewel  to 
Harding,  Bilson  to  Allen,  or  Reynolds  to  Hart.  At  the 
end  of  this  excellent  work  is  added  a  particular  treatise, 
he  soon  after  wrote,  entitled.  The  true  ancient  Roman 
Catholic,  which  he  dedicated  to  prince  Henry ;  to  whom 
it  was  so  acceptable,  that  he  returned  him  many  thanks 
in  a  letter  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  promised  his 
assistance,  upon  the  next  vacancy,  to  advance  him  higher 
in  the  church.  And  though  by  that  prvnqe's  untimely 
death  the  doctor  lost  some  hopes,  yet,  in  course  of  time, 
his  deserts  found  other  friends  to  do  him  that  justice. 

In  1609,  he  was  unanimously  elected  master  of  BalioU 
College.  Here  (says  Dr  Featley),  he  was  careful  an4«kiU 
ful,  to  set  in  this  nursery  the  best  plants?  and  then 
took  such  care  to  water  and  prune  them,  that  in  no  plat, 
or  knot,  throughout  the  university  of  Oxford,  there  ap- 
peared more  beautiful  flowers,  or  grew  sweeter  fruit,  than 
in  Baliol-Collcge,  while  he  was  master.  His  diligent  read- 
ing to  his  scholars,  and  his  continual  presence  at  public 
exercises,  both  countenanced  the  readers,  and  encouraged 
the  hearers.  These  regulations  and  improvements  he  fur- 
ther wrought,  by  establishing  piety,  which  had  been 
much  neglected ;  restoring  peace,  which  had  been  long 
wanted  ;  and  making  temperance  more  familiar  among 
Uiem,  which  had  been  too  great  a  stranger  in  that  society. 

lo 
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In  May,  1610,  we  find  him  nominated  by  the  king^ 
among  the  first  fellows  of  his  majesty's  roy^  college  at 
Chelsea,  then  newly  founded,  and  designed  as  a  kind  of 
fortress  for  controversial  divinity ;  being  thus,  as  it  were, 
engarrisoned,  with  the  most  able  and  select  champions  for 
the  Protestant  cause,  against  all  assaults  of  popery.  In 
November  the  same  year,  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Nols 
m^nton,  in  the  church  of  Southwell.  Upon  his  preaching 
a  sermon  before  the  king,  during  his  month  of  waiting  at 
court,  in  1612,  when  the  news  of  Dt  Thomas  Holfamd^i 
death  was  brought  from  Oxford,  his  majesty  named  him 
successor  in  the  theological  chair,  usually  called  the  king's 
professor  of  divinity  ;  but  he  modestly  refused  the  same, 
till  his  broth  procured  a  mandate  from  tlie  king  for  him 
to  hold  it.  Some  notable  circumstances  we  meet  with  of 
him  in  this  station  * ;  and  herein,  he  has  had  the  cha- 
racter given  him  of  a  profound  divine ;  most  admirably 
well  read  in  the  fathers,  councils,  and  schoolmen  ;  and  a 
more  moderate  Calvinian,  then  either  of  his  two  prede* 
cessors  in  the  divinity  chair,  Holland  and  Humfrey,  were } 
which  he  expressed  by  countenancing  the  sublapsariai) 

way 


*  Among  the  red,  while  he  was  profeflbr  in  the  chair  tt  Oxford,  was, 
his  preaching  a  fermon  before  the  univeriity ;  in  which,  he  fo  fignificant- 
ly  laid  open  the  oblique  methods  then  ufed  by  thofe  who  fecretly  iavoared 
popery,  to  undermine  the  Reformation ;  and  Dr  Laud,  then  prefent,  was 
fb  notorioufly  fufpefted  to  be  one  who  ofed  thoTe  methods,  ai  to  have  the 
iaid  reflexions  applied  by  the  whole  auditory  to  him;  that  in  great  Yexa- 
tion  he  wrote  to  his  patron,  Dr  Neal,  then  bifbop  of  Lmcoln  (therefore 
about  the  year  1614),  to  know  whether  he  (hould  not  make  a  dvref\  re- 
ply to  it.    The  paflage  Laud  objedcd  to,  was,  that  Abbot  ihwild  iay,  . 

*  There  were  m«n,  who,  under  pretence  of  truth,  and  preaching  againll 
'  the  Puritans,  (Iruck  at  the  heart  and  root  of  that  faith  and  religioo  now 

*  eltabliih^d  among  us;  which  was  the  very  practice  of  PaHbns'  and 

*  Camptan's  couniel,  when  they  came  hither  to  (educe  young  (Indents ; 

<  who,  afraid  to  be  expelled,  if  they  (hould  openly  prafe(s  their  convtrfion, 

*  were  dire<fted  to  fpeak  freely  againft  the  Puritans,  as  what  would  fuffioe: 

*  So  thefe  do  not  expeA  to  be  accounted  Papids,  becaufe  they  fp«ak  only 
'  againft  Puritans ;  but  becaufe  they  are  indeed  Papifts,  troy  (peak  no- 

*  thing  againft  them  ;  Or  if  they  do,  they  beat  about  the  bafli«  and  that 

*  foftly  too,  for  fear  of  difquieting  the  birds  that  are  in  it.*  Hctcapoo, 
I^aud,  in  his  letter  to  the  faid  biibop  of  IJncoln.  complains,  *  That  he  was 
«  fain  to  fit  patiently  at  the  rehearifal  of  this  fermon,  thoogfa   abuied  a]- 

*  mod  an  hour -together,  being  pointed  at  as  he  fat ;  yet  would  have  taken 

*  no  notice  of  it,  but  that  the  whole  univerilty  applied  it  to  him ;  andhis 

*  friends  told  him,  he  (hould  fink  in  his  credit,  if  be  anfwered  not  Dr 

*  Abbot  in  his  own  :  Neverthelefs,  he  would  be  patient ;  and  desired  his 

<  lordibip  to  vouchfafe  him  fome  dire^on.*  But,  as  we  hear  not  that 
liaud  did  anfwer  it,  the  bilkop  might  perhaps  Tonchfiifo  him  rather  direr- 
lions  to  be  quiet. 
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way  of  predestination.  Lastly,  upon  the  king's  perusal 
•bf  his  Antikgia^  against  the  Apology  for  Garnet,  and  the 
fame  of  his  incomparable  lectures  in  the  university,  upon 
the  king^s  supreme  power,  against  Bellarmine  and  Suarez 
(printed  after  his  death,)  his  majesty,  when  the  see  of 
Salisbury  fell  void,  sent  his  Conge  d'Elire  for  him  to  the 
dean  and  chapter. 

Thus,  as  he  set  forward,  one  foot  in  the  temple  of  vlrtue« 
his  other  still  advanced  in  the  temple  of  honour,  tliough 
indeed,  bi^t  leisurely  ;  which  is  imputed  to  his  own  hu« 
mility,  the  obstruction  of  his  foes,  who  traduced  him  for 
a  Puritan  (though  cordial  to  the  <loctrine  of  the  church 
of  England,)  and  the  unwillingness  of  some  friends  to 
adorn  die  church  with  the  spoil  of  the  university, .  and 
mar  a  professor  to  make  a  bishop.  He  was  consecrated 
by  his  own  brother  the  archbishop,  on  December  3^  1615« 
in  his  chapel  at  Lambeth.  Herein  equalizing  the  felicity 
of  Sefiridus,  some  time  bishop  of  Chichester,  who  being  a 
bishop  himself,  also  saw  his  brother,  at  the  same  time  arch-* 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  Other  bishoprics  were  voiced  upon 
him ;  but  the  business  of  the  nullity  (before-mentioiiedj 
in  his  brother's  life,)  made  a  nullity  for  a  time,  says  my 
author,  in  his  Grace's  good  intentions ;  insomuch,  that 
K.  James,  when  the  doctor,  newly  consecrated  bishop  of » 
Sarum,  came  to  do  his  homage,  said  pleasantly  to  him, 

<  Abbot,  I  have  had  very  much  to  do  to  make  thee  a  bish<^; 

<  but  I  know  no  reason  for  it,  unless  it  were,  because 

<  thou  hast  written  against  one  -^  alluding  to  the  name  ^ 
the  popish  priest  before-mentioned. 

In  his  way  to  Sarum,  he  made  a  farewell  gration  at  the 
university  with  great  applause.  We  have  some  frag- 
ments of  it  preserved,  in  the  original  Latin  by  two  au« 
thors ;  and  a  translation  of  it,  or  epitome  in  English,  by 
a  third.  His  brethren,  the  heads  of  houses,  and  other 
Oxford  friends,  parted  with  him  on  the  edge  of  his  diocese 
with  tears  of  grief  *,  and .  the  gentry  of  Sarum  received 
him  with  those  of  joy.  He  soon  ol^erved  the  beautiful 
old  cathedral  to  be  much  decayed,  through  negligence* 
and  the  covetousness  of  those  who  filled  their  purses,  with 
that  which  should  have  stopped  the  chinks.  Therefore 
he  used  such  means  with  the  prebendaries,  as  drew  from 
them  five  hundred  poimds,  which  he  applied  to  the  repa-* 
ration  of  this  church ;  and  then  laboured  to  repair  the 
congregation,  both  by  doctrine  and  discipline  5  visiting 
luo  whole  diocese  in  person,  and  preaching  every  Sabbath* 

dav, 
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day,  whilst  his  health  would  permit,  wtiich  was  not. long  ^ 
for  that  sedentary  course,  to  which  he  had  accustomed 
himself,  by  his  close  application  to  study,  brought  upon 
him  the  gravel  and  stone.     But  in  all  the  bodily  tortures 
of  his  las^fit,  his  soul  was  at  ease,  and  his  heavenly  hopes 
disposed  him  contentedly  to  resign  all  earthly  enjoyments. 
He  was  so  far  from  needing  the  advice  of  patience,  to 
make  the  remainder  of  life  supponable,  that  he  gave  it 
others.     Even  to  the  judges,  who  in  their  circuit. came 
to  visit  him  on  his  death-bed,  he  spared  not  hi;  Christian 
admonitions  V   and  besides   his  precepts,  gave  them  his 
example  of  -the  comforts  that  flowed  from  a  clear  con« 
science.     And  for  the  inhabitants  $  he  mourned  less  to 
leave  the  worfd,  than  they  to  part  with  him ;  who  had  so 
much  endeared  himself  to  them,  by  diligence  in  his  pasto- 
ral charge,  by  his  hospitality,  and  bounty  to  the  poor; 
and  humble  carriage  to  all. 

Having  summoned  his  domestics,  with  desire  to  declare 

his  faith,  he  was  persuaded  to  refrain,  it  being  manifest 

2n  his  writings.    Thus,  with  exhortations,  benedictions, 

and  the  pains  of  his  disease  quite  worn  out,  he  lay  a 

while  slumbering;  and  at  length,  with  eyes  and  hands 

uplifted  for  some  space,  gave  up  the  ghost,  on  March  2, 

1617,  (and  not,  as  some  have  mistaken,  the  year  after) 

in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  before  he  had 

completely  filled  this  see  two  years  and  three  months ;  be- 

mg  one  of  the  five  bishops  which  Salisbury  saw  in  six  years. 

His  last  words  were,  <<  Comey  Lord  Jesasi  comt  quickly : 

<<  Finish  in  me  the  work  which  thou  hast  -begun !  Into 

^<  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit ;  for  tbou 

<'  hast  redeemed  me,  thou  God  of  truth.     Save  thy  ser* 

*<  vant,  who  hopeth  and  trusteth  in  thee  alone.     Let  thy 

*<  mercy  be  shewed  upon  me.     In  thee  have  I  hoped  ;  let 

**  me  not  be  confounded  for  ever !" 

He  was  buried  over-against  the  bishop's  seat  in  the  ca* 
the^ral :  Having  been  twice  married  v  the  last  time,  with 
some  displeasure  to  the  archbishop,  about  a  half  year  after 
his  promotion  to  the  said  see.  He  left  one  son,  or  morei 
and  also  one  daughter,  named  Martha,  who  was  married 
to  Sir  Nathaniel  Brent,  warden  of  Merton-college  in  Ox* 
ford  ;  and  their  daughter  Margaret,  married  Dr  Edward 
Corbet,  rector  of  Haseley  in  Oxfordshire ;  who  gave  some 
of  the  bishop's  MSS.  to  the  Bodleian  library  *. 

His 

*  I'here  was  another  Robert   Abbot,  a  minifler,  and  aQthor  alio  of 
fcveral  devout  pieces;    who   though   he    was  fcarcely   a-  writer  before 
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His  WonKs*    Those  in  print  atrei  "  The  Mirror  of 
|K>pish  Subtilties  :  Discovering  the  Shifts  which  a  caveU 
ling  Papist)  in  behalf  of  Paul  Spence,  a  Priest,  hath  ga- 
thered out  of  Saunders  and  Bellarminei  &c.  concerning 
the  Sacraments,  &c.     Dedicated  to  archbishop  Whitgift, 
London,  4to.  1594.     2.  The  Exaltation  of  the  Kingdom 
and  Priesthood  of  Christ.     Sermon  on  the  hundred  and 
tenth  Psalm.    Dedicated  to  bishop  Babington,  4-to.  London^ 
1601.     S.  Antichrist i  Demonstratio :  contra  fahulas  Pontic 
ficiaSi  iff  ineptiam  Bellarmini^  &c.    Dedicated  to  K.  James^ 
London,  4to«   1603,  and  in  8vo.   1608.     This  is  much 
conamendcd  by  Scaliger,     4«  Defence  of  the  Reformed 
Catholic  of  Mr  W.  Perkins,  against  the  Bastard  counter- 
Catholic  of  Dr  William  Bishop,  Seminary  Priest.     Dedi- 
cated to  K.  James:  The  first  part,  4to.  1606,  the  second 
part,  4to.  1607,  third  part,  4to.  1609,     A  most  elaborate 
work,  as  one  calls  it ;  and  another  wishes,  that  W.  Bishop 
had  answered  all  the  said  Reformed  Catholic  ;  then  we 
.  should  have  had,  in  Abbot's  encounter,  a  whole  system  of 
controversies  exactly  discussed ;  and  the  truth  of  the  Re- 
formed religion,  in  all  pohits  solidly  confirmed,  by  scrip- 
ture, fathers,  and  reason.     From  a  small  typographical 
error  in  one  author,  there  is  another  also,  who  has  made 
a  great  blunder  about  this  book ;  For  the  former,  men- 
tioning *  Dr  Abbot's  two  volumes  against  Bishop's,'  (next 
to  another  book,  which  was  written  by  his  brother  the 
archbishop)  has,  by  not  obliterating  the  last  letter  of  the 
last  word,  and  by  neglecting  to  distinguish  it  as  a  proper 
name,  in  Italics,  given  a  foreigner  occasion  to  make  his' 
8.ai4' brother  the  archbishop,  author  of  a  Treatise  against 
bishops ;  which,  as  hath  been  truly  observed,  would  be 
somewhat  extraordinary  in  a  Metropolitan.     5.  The  old 
Way ;  a  Sermon,  at  St  Mary's,  Oxford.     4to.  London, 
1610^     Dedicated  to  archbisnop  Bancraft,  and  translated 
into  Latin  by  Thomas  Drax*    6.  The  true  ancient  Roman 
Catholic  :  Being  an  Apology  against  Dr  Bishop's  Reproof, 
of  the  Defence  of  the  Reformed  Catholic.     4to.   15U, 
Dedicated  to  prince  Henry,  as  was  before  observed.  7.  An- 
tilogia^    Adversus  Apohgiam^    Andrew  Eudamon*JohafimSf 
jfesuitat  pro  Henrico  Garnetta  jfamta  proditore^     London^ 

4to. 

blihop  Abbot  dwed.  Is  yet.  here  racntio/i^fl,  tlut  fome  Readers  may  not 
confound  him  with  thi»  biCiop  of  ijaliroury,  as  other*  have  divuled  lihu 
iuro  three  din»n<5l  ptrA>qs;  beca'jfc  fo  many  different  livings  are  mentlou- 
eU  to  his  najne  in  !us  books  :  Nevier  conikieiiiig  that  one  man  might,  by^. 
remova)»  or  futctCBvely,  cRJoy  thctoall,  m  was  the  cafe,t  ^hat  Robert 
Abf>ot  being  fir(t  beneficed  in  i^ent,  afttrwaidi  ia  ilumplhire,  aiid  \il\\i 
if%  London. 
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4to.  1613.  Dedicated  to  K.  James*  The  said  apology 
was  printed  three  years  before,  with  the  true  name  of  it» 
Jesuitical  author,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  life  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  before  the  last  edition  of  his  history.  8.  De 
gratid  ^  perseverantict  Safictcrum,  E9cercitatioms  hahita  in 
AcademiaOxoniensi,  Lond.  ^to.  1  Gl  8,  &  Franc.  Svo.  1619.- 
Dedicated  to  prince  Charles.  9.  In  Ricardi  Thomsoni^  An* 
gJi'Belgicij  Diatrihamy  de  ofnisswfie  fjf  intercesskne  Justrfi" 
eathnis  i*f  Gratiaj  animadversib  brevis  :  Also  printed  after 
his  death  -,  London,  4to.  J  6 1 8 :  For  he  finished  tlus  book 
the  last  day  of  his  life  \  and  then,  his  brother  the  archbi- 
shop directed  Dr  Featley,  the  bishop's  domestic  chaplain, 
to  draw  up,  from  his  Grace's  notes,  the  attestation  which 
is  affixed  to  it.  1 0.  De  supremd  Potestate  Regtd^  exerctta' 
iicnes  habita  in  Academia  Oxoniensiy  contra  Rob^  Bellarminf 
bf  Franc,  Suarez.  Lond.  4to.  1619.  Dedicated  by  his 
ion,  to  George,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.'* 

He  also  left  behind  many  compositions  in  manuscript,  as 
his  Sermon  at  St  Mary's  in  Vindication  of  the  Geneva 
Bible  from  Judaism  and  Arlanism;  which  Dr  Howson 
opposed,  till  K.  James  turned  his  edge  from  Geneva  to 
Rome  \  and  then,  he  as  fiercely  declared  against  the  pope ; 
•^  That  he'd  loosen  him  from  his  chair,  though  he  were 

<  fastened  thereto  with  a  tenpenny  nail.'  Our  Author  also 
left  other  Sermons,  which  he  had  preached  at  Paul's  CrosSy 
and  at  Worcester;  and  some  in  Latin,  at  Oxford,  &c. 
Lectures  on  St  Matthew,  Examination  of  Mr  Bishop's 
Reproof  of  hi*  Dedication,  &c.  to  the  Answer  oF  his 
Epistle  to  the  King.  Preface  to  be  inserted  after  the  de- 
dication of  his  book  De  Antichristo :  Besides  Commenta* 
lies  on  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  And  a  Conw 
mentary  in  Latin,  upon  the  whole  Epistle  to  die  Romans  ; 
which  is  called  an  accurate  work,  in  large  Sermons  upon 
every  text ;  in  which  he  has  handled  all  the  controverted 
points  of  religion,  and  enclosed  the  whole  magazine  of 
his  le;:rning :  And  it  is  regretted,  that  the  church  should 
be  deprived  of  such  a  treasure,  particularly  that  of  Wor- 
cester 'y  to  which  he  seems  to  have  bequeathed  it,  in  bis 
Epistle  to  the  sermons  he  dedicated  to  bishop  Babington : 
This  work,  in  four  volumes  folio,  was  given  by  Dr. 
Corbet  before-mentioned,  to  the  Bodleian  library,  where  it 
remains.  To  conclude  with  the  words  of  our  last  quoted 
Author ;  <  If  all  he  wrote  on  the  history  of  Christ's  Pas- 

•  sion,  the  prophet  Esay,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  RomaoSy 

<  had  seen  tlie  light ;  he  had  come  near  unto,  if  not  over- 

<  taken,  i\ft  three  prime  worthies  of  our  university,  Jewess 

*  Bilson,  and  Reynolds/ 

JOHN 


(     S8S     ) 


3rs 


JOHN  JAMES  GRYNJLUS. 

XTTE  gave  some  account  of  the  lives  of  two  excellenlt 
^^  persons  ol  this  family  in  our  last  volume :  And  we 
have  here  the  satisfaction  to  relate  some  chief  memoirs  of 
a  third,  not  less  eminent  for  learning  and  piety. 

John  James  Grynxus,  descended  from  a  family  of  hus- 
bandmen, was  bom  at  Bern  in  Switzerland,  in  the  year 
1540.  His  father,  who  was  possessed  of  a  pastoral  charge 
at  Rontela,  and  died  of  the  plague  in  the  year  1564*,  and 
his  mother,  Adelheida  Stuberin,  were  godly  persons.  He 
had  his  schcK)!  education  at  Basil,  and  in  the  year  1551, 
was  admitted  into  the  university.  The  next  year  he  fell 
sick  of  the  plague ;  but  it  pleased  GOD  to  restore  him 
again  \  and  he  applied  himself  most  diligently  to  his  stu- 
dies. In  the  year  1559,  he  began  to  preach,  and  was 
ordained  deacon.  In  1 56S,  he  went  to  Tubing,  and  the 
year  after  was  made  doctor  in  divinity  :  And  the  year  fol- 
lowing was  sent  for  to  succeed  his  father  in  the  pastoral 
charge  at  Rontela ;  where,  besides  his  ordinary  labours,  he 
read  twice  a-week  privately  to  the  deacons ;  which  work 
of  faith,  and  labour  of  love,  GOD  was  pleased  abundant- 
ly to  own  and  bless. 

Ill  the  year  1 56 i,  he  married,  and  lived  happily  with 
his  wife  forty  years,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children. 
About  the  same  time  the  <  Form  of  Concord'  (between 
the  Lutheran  and  Zuinglian  parties,  touching  the  corporeal 
presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  Lord's  supper)  was  mucli 
insisted  on,  which  set  Grynaeus  upon  reading  the  scriptures, 
and  the  divines,  ancient  and  modern,  upon  that  subject;  for 
hitherto  he  had  been  a  Lutheran  \  but  now,  having  stu- 
died the  matter,  he  declared  his  opinion  io  favour  of  Zu- 
inglius,  which  lost  him  many  friends  of  the  contrary  party; 
But  in  the  year  1575,  he  was  sent  for  to  Basil,  to  be  a 
professor  in  interpreting  the  Old  Testament ;  and,  begin- 
ning with  an  exposition  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  Psalms, 
and  the  Prophets,  was  made  exceedingly  profitable  to  the 
people,  and  happily  instrumental  in  healing  the  differences 
and  uniting  the  Lutheran  and  Zuinglian  churches.  Many 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  came  from  other  countries  an<l 

boarded 
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boarded  with  him  ;  for  the  sake  of  his  agreeable  and  pro- 
fitable conversation.  After  the  death  of  Lewis»  prince 
elector  Palatine^  prince  Cissimire  sent  for  him  to  Heidel-* 
berg,  where  he  read  divinity  and  history  almost  two  years  ; 
when  he  was  recalled  to  succeed  Sculcer  in  his  pastoral 
ofiicc  at  Basil  ^  which  cure  he  discharged  with  great  fide- 
lity and  success  for  the  remainder  of  his  Hfe» 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life>  he  was  almost  blind,  and 
often  tormented  with  the  cholic ;  and  besides  the  infir- 
mities of  old  age,  he  lost  his  wife  and  all  his  children, 
except  one  daughter,  and  his  son-in-law  Folanus,   and 
also  most  of  his  friends ;  but  he  bore  all  with  admirable 
patience,  and   in  the  midst  of  his  afflictions  and  pains 
would  say, — <<  To  die  in  Christ  is  sweet,  but  to  rise  in 
*^  Him  is  sweeter.     Christ  is  sufikient  both  in  life  and 
•<  death.     On  earth  are  troubles  :*  In  the  gra^e  is  rest. 
«  At  the  last  day  we  shall  have  lasting  joys."     Writing 
to  his  friend  Chytrseus,  he  said,  <<  If  we  never  see  one 
<<  another  again  in  this  world,  yet  we  shall  meet  in  that 
•«  place,  where  Luther  and  Zuinglius  agree  very  well  to- 
"  gcther.'*      In  his  last   sickness,   he   gave   himself  up 
wholly  to  prayer,  experiencing  many  sweet  foretastes  of 
the  joys  of  heaven,  and  wishing  much  to  be  dissolved^  and 
to  be  with  Christ^    His  wishes  were  at  length  gratified,  and 
the  Lord  took  him  to  himself  on  the  thirtieth  of  August, 
ill  the  year  1617,  aged  seventy-seven,  after  having  been 
a  preacher  at  Basil  twenty  years.     He  used  to  be  up  at 
his  study,  winter  and  summer,  before  sun-rising ;  and  to 
spend  the  day  in  prayer,  writing,  reading,  and  visiting 
the  sick.     A  little  before  his  departure,  ne  declared  to 
doctor  Molor,  that  he  died  in  the  same  faith  which  he 
had  taught  to  others  \  that  he  had  earnestly  besought  GOD 
to  provide  his  people  witli  an  able  and  faithful  pastor^  &C. 
concluding,  (almost  in  the  words  of  Tully)  **  O  kqppy 
<^  day,  when  I  shall  depart  out  of  this  troublesome  suk! 
«<  sinful  world,  to  go  to  heaven^  to  those  blessed  souls  al- 
"  ready  departed  !" 

He  was  ever  a  most  affectionate  friend  and  relation  to 
his  family  and  all  good  men,  and  of  the  strictest  tempe- 
rance with  respect  to  himself.  His  great  learning  and 
worth  was  well  understood  by  his  contemporaries  ^  and 
travellers  from  all  parts,  who  had  any  concern  for  rdU 
gion  and  science,  constantly  visited  him.  He  had  great 
wit,  tempered  with  an  amiable  gravity.  This  ren&nd 
his  company  not  less  pleasant  than  profitable.  He  was 
remarkably  patient  under  wrongs,  which  he  revenged  only 
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hj  CbtistUn  silence,  and  regarded  not  the  reproachea  of 
ftieni  if  his  Master  could  hj  znj  means  be  glorified  in  his 
sermons  and  writings. 

His  Works.  1.  A  Summary  of  the  Old  Testament. 
8.  Xxiuyfiu^M  Thcohgiay  or,  An  Outline  of  Divinity.  9. 
The  Character  of  Christians.  4.  An  Explication  of 
certain  Psalms,  and  some  of  the  Minor  Prophets.  5.  An 
Exposition  of  the  ten  first  Chapters  of  St  Matthew.  6. 
An  Illustration  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Colossians^ 
Hebrews,  and  of  the  first  and  second  of  St  John.  7.  The- 
ological Propositions  and  DifHculties,  in  three  parts.  8* 
The  Demonstrations  afforded  by  the  Evangelists,  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  that  Believers  have  Life  in  his 
Name.  9-  Theological  Theses  and  Disputations  held  at 
Basil.  10.  A  Commentary  upon  Irenaeus.  11,  An  Ec- 
clesiastical History,  12.  Chronology  of  the  Gospel*His« 
tory.  13.  An  Apology  upon  the  Lord's  Supper.  14* 
His  Letters  to  his  Friends,  which  Melchior  Adam  extoU 
very  highly. 


"■t'lF ',    11,11 1  'i  r  '  "    r,ii'.!,'r':, 


WILLIAM     COWPER, 


BISHOP  OF  GALLOWAY. 

WE   cannot   better    gratify  our   Readers,   respecting 
an   account  of  this   excellent   person,  than  by 
fiving  them  a  memoir  of  his  life,  written  by  his  own 
and,  in  January,  1616,  about  three  years  before  his  death, 
and  found  among  the  papers  in  his  study. 

<<  My  life  hath  not  been  such,  that  I  am  ashamed  to 
live  longer,  if  my  gracious  God  have  any  further  service 
to  employ  me  withal  in  his  church  :  Neither  am  I  so  de- 
sirous to  live  J  but  yet  I  am  williftg,  and  heartily  content 
to  remove  out  of  this  body,  that  I  may  be  with  my  Lord, 
freed  from  those  restless  temptations,  which  on  every  side 
Bave  sore  pressed,  but,  through  his  grace,  never  oppressed 
me. 

"  In  my  younger  years  I  was  trained  up  with  the  wrest- 
lings of  God  ;  from  my  youth  I  have  borne  his  yoke,  ex-* 
ercised  with  his  terrors ;  yet  so,  that  many  a  time  hi$ 
sweet  consolations  h^vc  refreshed  njy  soul.     In  my  old 
Vol.  11.  ♦  Bb.  day% 
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days  men  have  risen  against  me,  but  not  without  a  cause  r 
Betwixt  these  two  my  days  are  spent :  My  witness  b  iri 
heaven  ;  he  knowcth  that  in  every  state  of  life  my  heart 
was  ever  toward  tlie  Lord  ;  it  was  my  joy,  to  serve  him, 
and  my  grief  when  I  sinned  against  him. 

"  Being  of  the  age  of  eight  years,  about  Martinmas 
I  was  carried  by  my  father  from  Edinburgh  to  Dunbar 
school ;  I  could  not  write,  nor  read  any  Latm  then.  I 
tarried  there  till  my  twelfth  year;  even  then  did  the 
Loru  begin  to  acquahit  my  heart  to  seek  him :  We  went 
two  and  two  to  the  church ;  he  put  then  this  prayer  in 
my  hr^art  every  day  in  the  way,  "  Lord,  bow  fnine  ear, 
"  that  I  may  htar  thy  word."  In  the  school  many  a  time 
have  I  turned  on  my  face,  seeking  from  God  knowledge 
and  understanding.  In  the  space  of  four  years  and  les9, 
I  learned  the  whole  course  of  grammar,  wherein  ,God 
made  me  to  prosper,  not  inferior  to  otliers  in  the  company 
widi  me. 

*'  From  thence  I  was  called  by  my  parents  to  Edin- 
burgh, and,  in  the  entry  of  my  thirteenth  year,  sent  over 
to  St  Andrews,  and  passed  in  course  of  philosophy  there 
in  thie  sixteenth  year  :  There  made  I  not  such  progress  m 
knowledge,  as  I  had  done  before  in  my  other  studies,  ei- 
ther mine  age  not  beinj;;  capable  of  it,  or  my  wise  and 
merciful  Father  not  thinking  it  expedient  for  me;  yet 
even  there  was  the  seed  of  grace  still  working  in  me,  in- 
clining me  to  a  careful  hearing  and  penning  of  sermons, 
and  theological  lessons,  as  I  could  have  occasion  to  hear 
them.  And  here  Satan,  working  in  corrupt  nature,  sought 
many  a  time  to  trap  me  in  his  snares,  intending  in  my 
young  years  to  give  me  that  wound,  that  might  have  been 
a  mark  of  shame  to  me  in  my  old  age,  vmen  the  Lord 
should  call  me  to  do  his  work  :  But  aa  on  the  one  part  I 
felt  my  weakness  compared  with  the  strength  of  corrupt 
nature ;  so,  though  then  I  could  not  discern  It,  afterward 
I  had  proof  it  was  the  Lord's  preventing  mercy  that  kept 
me  from  being  an  offence  unto  his  Church.  It  is  his 
mercy  that  he  pardoned  the  vanities  and  ignorances  of 
my  youth,  and  his  mercy  also  that  he  preserved  me  in  all 
my  life  from  any  that  could  make  me  a  shame  to  his 
saints,  or  a  scorn  and  reproach  to  his  enemies* 

"  Having  passed  my  course  in  St  Andrews,  at  tfie  age 
of  sixteen  years,  I  returned  to  my  parents  in  Edinburgh : 
I  was  presst'd  by  them  to  enter  into  sundry  sorts  of  life  I 
liked  not ;  for  my  heart  still  inclined  to  the  study  of  the 
holy  scriptures  :  Whereupon  I  resolved  to  go  into  England, 

where 
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where  I  evidently  perceived  the  Lord  going  before  me, 
and  providing  for  me  at  Hodsdon^  within  eighteen  miles 
of  London,  my  mean  portion  which  I  had  being  all  spent 
(I  speak  it  to  his  glory  that  cared  for  me)  in  that  same 
place  :  That  same  day  was  I  desired  by  our  kind  country- 
man Mr  Guthrie,  to  help  him  in  the  teaching  of  a  school ; 
with  whom  I  remained  some  three  quarters  of  a  year,  but 
after  did  the  Lord  lead  me  further  :  For  having  occasion 
to  go  to  London,  without  my  knowledge,  or  any  suit  of 
mine,  I  was  called  to  the  service  of  a  learned  divine,  Mr 
Broughton,  unto  the  which,  with  the « good  will  of  Mr 
Guthrie  I  entered,  and  there  remained  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  daily  exercised  under  him  in  the  study  of  theology^ 
To  him  under  God,  and  some  other  learned  divines  of 
that  city,  do  I  acknowledge  myself  bound  for  these  begin7 
nings  of  knowledge  I  then  received. 

**In.the  nineteenth  year  of  my  life  I  returned  again 
to  Edinburgh,  where  having  the  commodious  occasion  to 
be  with  my  elder  brother,  then  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh,  I  still  continued  in  the  same  study^  and  at 
length  was  required  to  give  a  proof  of  my  gift  privately, 
which  I  did  in  the  new  church  in  presence  of  Mr  Ro- 
bert Pont,  and  Mr  Robert  Rollock,  with  sundry  others 
of  the  ministry :  Then,  after  that,  I  was  required  to 
teach  publicly  in  the  new  church  on  a  Sabbath  in  the 
afternoon.  And  the  next  week  I  was  commanded  to 
teach  publicly  in  the  great  church,  in  time  of  a  fast,  on 
a  Thursday  in  the  afternoon.  Thus  did  the  Lord  train 
me  up,  and  these  were  the  beginnings  of  my  ministry, 
which  I  recount  to  the  praise  of  his  grace,  who  counted 
me  faithful,  and  put  me  into  his  service. 

«  A  little  after  that,  in  the  beginning  of  my  twentieth 
year,  there  ensued  a  general  asseRibly  of  the  church  at 
Edinburgh,  and  by  their  authority  was  I  sent  out,  and  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  Bothkenner,  in  Stirlingshire  5  for  that 
church  had  been  desolate  ever  since  the  Reformation,  and 
the  people  had  given  in  their  supplication  to  the  assembly 
for  a  pastor.  This  calling  of  God  and  his  church  f 
embraced,  and  went  unto  them,  where  I  found  the  deso- 
lation so  great,  that  except  the  walls,  which  were  ruinous 
also,  neither  door»  nor  window,  nor  seat,  nor  pulpit,  ncr 
any  part  of  a  roof  was  there  at  all ;  yet  it  pleased  God 
to  give  such  a  blessing  to  the  ministry  of  his  word,  that 
their  hearts  thereby  were  stirred  up  cheerfully  to  build 
the  Lord's  house,  which  most  willingly  they  fully  Tcsolved 
within  half  a  year,  not  content  to  build  their  own  part  of 
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the  house,  but  the  choir  also,  which  of  due  should  have 
been  done  by  the  parson :  There  needed  here  no  letters  of 
horning,  nor  other  compulsatories  j  neither  content  to 
have  built  it  only,  they  adorned  it  within  and  Krithout,, 
not  inferior  to  any  other  church  of  such  quality  roiind 
about  it.  This  was  my  first  external  seal,  and  confirm 
mation  of  my  calling  to  the  ministry. 

"In  this  service  I  remained  seven  or  eight  years,  subject 
to  great  bodily  infirmities,  by  reason  of  the  weakness  [or 
marshiness]  of  the  soil  in  winter,  and  the  unwholesome 
waters  thereof.     And  here  did  the  Lord  first  begin  to  ac- 
<^uaint  me  with  his  terrors,  and  the  inward  exercises  of  sun- 
dry sorts  of  temptations ;  so  that  between  these  two,  my  life 
was  almost  wasted  with  heaviness ;  yet  I  bless  the  Lord  for. 
it,  it  was  unto  me  like  the  wilderness  of  Midian  to  Moses; 
a  school  of  temptation,  whereby  I  learned  daily  more  and 
more  to  know  Christ  Jesus,  gathering  some  store  of  know* 
ledge   thereby,   inward   exercises   and   outward    studies, 
winch  the  Lord  afterward  called  me  to  give  out  in  more 
public  places  in  his  church,  for  the  necessity  of  increas- 
ing, disease   forcing  me  to  think  of  a  transportation,-  the 
purpose  of  my  mind  was  to  another  church  unplanted  in. 
the  south,  about  eight  miles   from  Edinburgh,   but  the 
Lord  still  continued  his  calling,  and  drew  me  another  way 
northward  :  For  at  the  same  time  there  intervened  a  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  church  of  Perth  :  There  was  I  nomi- 
nated, and  with  consent  of  the  assembly  and  people  was  I 
written  for  to  that  ministry,  as  the  letters   of  both,  sent 
to  me  out  of  Perth,   with  my  dear  brother,  Mr  Patrick 
Simson,  yet  extant  do  bear.    Thus  did  the  Lord  clear  my 
way  before  me,  and  lead  me  there,  where  I  thought  never 
to  have  gone  ;  yet  two  or  three  days  before  did  the  Lor4 
give  me  some  signification  of  it,  but  I  understood  it  not, 
till  the  event  did  teach  me  :  For  in  my  thoughts  in  the 
night,   there  seenrcd  a  man  to  lead  me  by  the  hand  to  a 
little  pleasant  city,  in  a  plain  valley  on  a.nver*s  side,  hav- 
ing some  banks  lying  at  the  shore  thereof,  (as  indeed  it  had 
the  first   time,  that  after  this  I  was  brought  to  it,  such  a 
jiight  got  I  of  it  in  that  vision,  as  afterward  I  saw  with 
my  eyes)  he  led  me  a  long  time  up  and  down  the  streets 
of  that  town  from  one  to  another,  at  length  carried  me 
over  the  water  to  an  hill,  and  led  me  up  unto  it,  by  many 
turnings  and  windings  from  one  earth  to  another,  very  near 
unto  ilie  top  thereof.     Then  did  I  awakc^  my  face  look- 
ing to  ilie  jouth-west.     This  made  such  an  impression  in 
my  mind,  us  after  that  1  could  never  forget  it.     Let  no 
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jnan  here  impute  to  me  tlie  superstition  of  Papists  :  I 
knowi  there  is  i?o  revelation  now  of  doctrine,  or  new  ar- 
ticle of  faith,  tb  be  sought  out  in  dreams.  The  Lord  hath 
spoken  once  for  aU  now  unto  us  by  his  Son  in  the  Word ; 
but  that  the  Uving  Liord,  who  sleeps  not,  can  give  warn- 
ings to  the  souls  of  his  servants,  wh«n  their  bodies  are 
sleeping,  no  man  acquainted  with  his  working,  I  trust,  will 
-^deny, 

•*  After  this  three  or  four  days,  as  I  said,  returned 
Mr  Patrick  Simson,  from  the  general  assembly  at  Perth,  to 
Stirling,  [and  "delivered  me  letters  from  the  assembly,  and 
the  town,  containing  my  calling  to  that  ministry.  The 
town  shortly  after  s^nt  their  commissioners,  to  transport 
myself  and  my  family.  There  I  continued  doing  the 
work  of  God,  for  the  full  space  of  nineteen  years.  How 
I  did  carry  myself  in  my  open  conversation,  living  among 
them,  not  as  one  separate  from  them,  but  mixed  myself 
in  all  their  fellowships,  as  a  comfort  to  the  best,  and  a 
wound  to  the  worst  inclined'  sort,  this  age  will  not  want 
loving  witness  to  record  it.  My  diligence  in  like  manner 
in  the  ministry,  not  only  on  the  ordinary  days,  but  on 
others,  which  I  voluntarily  chose  thrice  a  week  in  the 
■evening  ;  to  wit,  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  for  a 
preparation  to  the  Sabbath,  (for  these  days  they  had  no 
preaching  in  the  morning)  it  would  have  done  a  Christian 
heart  good,  to  have  seen  those  glorious  and  joyful  assem- 
blies, to  have  heard  the  zealous  cryings  to  God  among 
that  -people  with  sighings  and  tears,  melting  hearts  and 
mourning  eyes.  I  speak  the  truth  in  modesty,  and  not 
all  the  truth.  It  is  not  vain-glorying,  I  abhor  that ; 
not  I,  but  his  grace  in  mc.  Why  shall  it  offend  any 
man,  that  I  eat  the  fruit  of  my  labour,  and  that  n.y  con- 
science this  day  enjoys  the  comfort  of  my  former  painful- 
ness  and  fidelity  ?  my  witness  is  in  heaven,  that  the  love 
of  Jesus  and  his  people,  made  continual  preaching  my 
pleasure,  and  I  had  no  such  joy,  as  in  doing  his  work. 
*Some  witnesses  also  I  want  not  to  remain  :  For  albeit  my 
charge  was  to  teach  five  times  in  the  week,  yet  this  was 
more,  that  I  penned  thereafter,  whatsoever  I  preached, 
whereof  some  are  already  extant  \  others,  by  God's  grace, 
if  the  Lord  spare  my  days,  ^Ittill  come  in  their  time. 
And  in  outward  things,  what  care  I  had  to  see  the  house 
of  God  there  honoured,  the  welfare  of  that  people  every 
way,  there  arc  monuments  standing  to  witness  iox  me^ 
tt'hcn  I  ^m  deaxl. 
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«<  Ail  this  tunc,  except  some  little  intermissions  and 
brx :. tiling-times,  did  the  Lord  still  exercise  me  with  in- 
uaivi  temptations.  O  what  a  vicissitude  of  estates!  O  what 
a  vAriLty  of  combats  !  It  were  tedious  here  to  set  them 
down  ail,  as  they  weie  done  and  fought :  But  this  I  must 
say,  the  cnJ  of  all  and  e\rry  one  of  them  were  unspeaL 
able  joy.  And  once  for  ail,  in  ^rc^atcst  extremity  of  hor- 
ror, und  anguish  ol  spirit,  when  1  had  utterly  given  over, 
and  locked  ivr  nothing  but  confusion,  suddenly  did  there 
sliine  (in  the  very  twinkling  of  an  eye)  the  bright  and  ' 
liglitsome  countonance  of  God  proclaiming  peace,  and 
confirming  peace  with  invincible  reasons.  O  what  a  change 
was  there  in  a  mo.ncnt !  The  silly  soul  that  was  even  now 
at  the  brink  ot  the  pit,  looking  for  nothiiig,  but  to  be 
swalknveil  up,  wa:'.  instantly  raised  up  to  heaven,  to  have 
joviul  fcllowbhip  with  God  in  Christ  Jcisus;  and  from  this 
dciy  forth  my  soul  was  never  troubled  with  such  extremity 
tjf  lerrors.  This  confinnaiion  was  given  me  on  a  Satur- 
c.  IV  in  tl.o  n^.O;Ti'in^  ;  tiicre  found  I  the  power  of  religion) 
tl^.o  cert;.inty  of  t!ie  word  :  Tfcerc  was  I  touched  with  such 
a  lively  sense  of  a  divinity,  and  power »of  the  Godhead,  in 
mercy  reconciled  with  man,  and  with  me  in  Christ,  as  I 
tru.-^t,  my  scul  shall  never  forget  :  Glory,  glory,  glory  be 
10  the  joyful  dclivjrcr  of  my  soul  out  of  all  adversities  for 
ever  ! 

"  In  the  midst  of  these  wrestlings  with  God^  all  this 
time  wancco  I  '.ot  cci".bats  witli  vvicked  men,  like  those 
bcitsts  at  Ephesiis,  v.  iih  whom  Si  Paul  did  iight.  All  the 
ilmc  of  my  re^'.dcnce-ycars  continued  this  battle;  as  one 
left  olF,  another  still  renewing  the  battle :  But  the  great- 
ness of  my  inward  conflicts  made  me  regard  lightly  all 
their  outward  contradictions,  and  I  esteemed  them  but 
like  th?  biting^;  of  a  flea.  I  resolved  with  myself.  It  was 
no  maivol  to  see  Satan  stir  ud  his  wicked  instruments  to 
tl::c]uict  mc,  siiicc  I  professed  myself  a  disquieter  of  him, 
and  liis  kingdom  :  Yea,  my  comfort  was,  thit  I  had  ne- 
ver a  conirovcrry  v/ith  any  of  them  but  for  their  sins. 
God  knows  I  loved  their  persons  and  estates ;  therefore 
did  the  Lord  assist  mc,  the  power  of  his  word  hammering 
dov/n  tlieir  pride,  they  were  all  of  therA  by  course  brought 
lo  the  acknowledgment  of  their  sins. 

*^  lUit  at  length,  as  God  turned  the  heart  of  Pharaoh 
y.vid  his  peoj;]e  from  the  Israelites,  when  the  time  came 
that  he  would  have  tliem  to  remove  out  of  Egypt :  So  by 
little  and  llule  did  tl-c  zeal  and  love  of  the  most  of  this 
people,  at  least,  in  my  sense,  fall  away  5  so  that  at  last  my 
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battle  was  not  with  such  as  were  like  the  publicans  and 
sinners,  (for  these  were  now  turned  my  favourers  and  com- 
forters), but  with  such  as  seemed  before  justiciars,  I  mean, 
Bnrebukable  men  for  outward  oflFences  :  These  men  found 
I  stufied  with  such  pride,  self-conceit,  disdain,  and  in- 
tolerable contempt,  as  carried  them  further  from  their 
duty,  than  any  of  the  former :  Yea,  such  as  above  others 
should  have  been  my  comforters,  were  niy  crossers :  That 
X  had  cause  to  say  with  Micah,  The  best  of  them  are  briers^ 
l>ut  I  trust  it  repents  them  ere  now :  And  therefore  I  pray* 
<k)d  not  ^o  lay  it  to  their  charge.  I  will  have  none  of 
jany  wonis  extended  to  that  handful  there,  which  truly 
fear  the  Lord. 

*<  Now  about  this  time  God  had  opened  to  me  a  door, 
and  called  me  to  the  charge  of  the  churches  in  Galloway, 
in  the  south-west  part  of  this  kingdom  :  For  being  named 
with  others,  by  the  general  assembly  of  such  as  they 
thought  meet  to  be  preferred  to  the  episcopal  dignity  (where- 
of I  ever  acknowledged  myself  not  worthy),  and  recom- 
mended by  the  fathers  of  our  church  ;  it  was  his  majesty's 
pleasuTe  to  present  me  to  that  benefice, -due  to  the  oiBce 
whereunto  the  church  had  called  me.  God  knows  this 
was  done  without  my  knowledge,  or  seeking,  directly  or 
indirectly :  For  I  eould  have  been  contented  all  my  days 
with  a  private  life,  resolved  to  give  honour  and  obedience 
in  God  to  such  as  were  called  to  these  places ;  after  that 
it  was  once  established  by  order  in  our  church,  and  I  had 
considered  the  lawfulness,  antiquity,  and  necessity  of  it 
among  us. 

«*  Here  was  I  neither  guilty  of  ambition,  nor  of  any 
precipitate  embracing  of  it  ;  for  between  the  date  of  his 
majesty's  presentation,  and  my  acceptation,  there  inter- 
vened eighteen  weeks. 

"  Yet  as  the  calling  to  this  work  was  greater  than 
any  other  whereto  I  had  been  led  before,  so  greatest  oppo- 
sition was  there  made  unto  me  by  men,  whose  lying  libels 
and  carnal  contradictions  forced  me  to  spend  more  time 
unprofitably,  then  I  had  done  before  since  my  entry  to  the 
ministry.  The  Lord  forgive  them,  and  me  also,  where  ift 
the  manner  of  my  anjAvering,  I  have  been  sharper  than  be- 
came Christian  meekness.  For  as  to  the  matter  Itself, 
^mfcigne<lly  I  followed  my  lij;ht,  I  esteem  it  a  lawful,  an- 
x:.ient,  and  necessary  government  \  I  see  not,  nor  have 
not  read  of  any  church  that  wanted  it  before  oiiv  time  ; 
Only  the  abuses  of  it  by  pride,  tyranny,  and  idleness, 
iiayc  brought  it  in  misliking.     From  these  evils,  I  pray 
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the  Lord  preserve  his  servants,  that  now  arei  or  hereafter 
shall  be  called  to  those  places ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  thing  good  in  itselfi  should  be  condemned  or  rejected 
for  the  evil  of  abuse :  For  so  no  good  thing  at  all  should 
be  retained  in  the  church.  And  in  this  calling  how  I 
have  walked,  and  what  my  care  w^  to  advance  th^  go»<« 
pel  th^rc,  i  trust  I  shall  not,  nor  yet  do  want  witnesses. 

<<  In  this  estate  do  I  now  live ;  my  soul  alway  in  mine 
hand,  ready  to  be  offered  to  my  God ;  where,  or   wha< 
kind  of  death)  God   hath   prepared  for  me  I  know  not    <« 
But   sure   I  am,  there  can  be  no  evil  death  to  him  tlu^^ 
liveth  in  Christ,   nor  sudden  death  to  a  Christian  pilgriir%^ 
who,  as   Job  says,  every  day  waits  for  his  change,  J^'9, 
many  a  day  have  I  sought  it  with   tears,  not  cot  of  ini. 
patience,   distrust,   or   perturbation,   but  being  weary  c/ 
sin,  and  fearful  to   fall   into   it.     Concerning  those  who 
have   been   my  enemies  without  cause,  and   charged  nt 
ivith   many  wrongful   imputations,  from  which  my  con* 
science  clears  me,  excusing  me  of  these  things^  love  of 
gain  and  glory,  or  such  like,  whereof  they  accused  me} 
the  L>ord  lay  it  not  to  their   charge.     I  go  to  my  FathsTi 
add  wish  his  blessing  to  them,  to  rectify  their  judgmentSi 
and  moderate  their  affections,  with  true  piety,  from  faith 
and  love." 

Amongst  the  same  papers  were  found  the  meditations, 
with  which  he  comforted  himself,  whilst  he  found  hi» 
^cath  approaching,  written  also  with  his  own  hand,  airi 
bearing  date  the  seventh  of  December,  in  the  ye^r  1618. 
"  Now,  my  soul,  be  glad :  At  all  parts  of  this  prikm, 
the  Lord  hath  set  to  his  pioneers  to  loose  thee,  head,  feet, 
milt,  and  liver  are  fast  failing ;  yea,  the  middle  strength  of 
the  whole  body,  the  stomacn  is  weakened  long  ago« 
Arise,  make  ready,  shake  off  thy  fetters,  mount  up  from 
the  body,  and  go  thy  way. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  that  which  I  know,  yea,  foreknow, 
yet  I,  after  others,  have  foretasted  before  yeu.  Death  is 
somewhat  dreary,  and  the  streams  of  that  Jordan  between 
us  and  our  Canaan  run  furiously;  but  they  stand  still  when 
the  ark  cometh.  Let  your  anchor  be  cast  within  the  veil, 
and  fastened  on  the  rock  Jesus  :  Let  the  end  of  the  three* 
fold  cord  be  buckled  to  the  heart,  so  shM  ye  go  through 
what  threads  the  cord  is  made  of  \  1  cannot  now  tarry  to 
tell  you,  who  knows  ?  But  if  ye  ask,  God  will  teach  yoo. 
«  I  saw  not  my  children  when  they  were  in  the  womb{ 
there  the  Lord  fed  them  without  my  knowledge :   I  shall 
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lot  see  them  when  I  go  out  of  the  body  (  yet  shall  they 
ipt  want  a  father." 

We  will  subjoin  an  account  of  this  good  man's  death, 
vritten  by  the  editor  of  his  WorkSy  which  is  the  whole 
Jiat  we  can  gather  of  him.     The  bishop  appears  to  have 
been   a  man  of  a  calm   and  a  catholic  spirit,  not  at  all 
fitted  for  the  contentious  times  he  lived  in,  or  for  the  ac- 
tive and  turbulent  dignity  he  was  called  to  support.     This 
it  the  frame  of  the  most  excellent  spirits,  who  indeed  make 
least  noise  in  the  world,  but  are   those  >  secret  ones  of  the 
Lord,   who  pass,  unobserved  by  man,   from   the   lowest 
earthly  humiliation  to   the   most  exalted  state  of  glory. 
The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation :    And  the 
greatest  saints   desire  human  observation  the  least  of  any* 
Worldly  ostentation  is  no  proper  object  of  their  pursuit ; 
nor  worldly  riches,   nor   worldly  views.     They  are  pil- 
jgrims  and  strangers  upon  earth,  passing  through  it,  as  an 
unpleasant  wilderness,  to  a  better  country  and  a  heavenly 
kingdom.     And   the   more  they  possess   of  this  pilgrim 
^rit,  and  the  more  they  are  abstracted  in  their  affections 
from  the  world,  and  all  its  lying  vanities  ;  the  more  happy 
chey  are  in  their  own  hearts,  and  the  sweeter  enjoyment 
<io  they  find  in  every  one  of  GOD's  blessings  and  mercies. 
To  return, 

<  This  faithful  serv'ant  of  God  (says  his  Editor),  who 
^rom  the  time  of  his  entry  into  the  ministry  had  always 
Aewed  himself  diligent  and  painful  in  his  calling  ;    not- 
withstanding his  sickness  grew  daily  upon  him,  was  no 
way  deficient  in  his  duties   of  ordinary  preaching.     Be- 
sides his  labour  and  studies,  the  grief  he  received  for  the 
backwardness  of  unruly  spirits,  in  giving  obedience  to  the 
jtrticlcs  concluded  in  the  assembly,  and  ratified  by  autho- 
rity, to  the  great  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  ch%rch» 
which  he   laboured  carefully   through  all  his  life  to  pro- 
cure, did  hasten  him  not  a  little  to  his  end.     In  the  be- 
ginning of  January    1619,   his   infirmity  increasing,  he 
was  compelled  to  keep  at  home ;  yet  as  his  weakness  per- 
initted,  he  gave  himself  to  revise  his  writings,  and  dispose 
of  his  worldly  affairs,  that  he  might  be  ready  for  his  pas*» 
^agc,  which  every  day  he  expected.     And  some  ten  days 
before   his  departure,  having  his  mind  free  of  all  earthly 
business,  to  those  that  visited  him,  he  manifested  a  great 
-contentment    he    had   in   his   approaching  death.     The 
Wednesday  before,  which  was  the  tenth  of  February,  the 
bishops  and  some  other  brethren  being  assembled  at  £din«r 
burgh  for  certain  affairs  of  the  church,  took  occasion  to 
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meet  at  his  house  because  of  his  sickness,  vrhich  he  toot 
most  kindly,  and  continued  with   them  that  whole  after- 
noon,    giving   very   wholesome   advice    in    matters  pro- 
pounded, and  shewing  himself  as  pleasant  in  conversation 
;is  ever  before.  Nevertheless,  even  then  he  signified  to  them 
that  his  death  was  drawing  near,  and  declared  his  mind 
with  great  composure,  concerning  his  successor.      ITi^ 
Klays  following,  he  kept  with  all  that  came  to  visit  hinm 
in  most  holy  and  divine  conferences,  expressing  a  grea^ 
willingness  of  exchanging   this  life  for  a  better.      Anc:::: 
upon  Monday,  the  fifteenth  day  of  February,  1619,  at  on^ 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  feeling  his  strength  and   spiritrr 
to  decay,  after  he  had  uttiered  a  most  heavenly  prayer,  i  ri 
the  company  of  those  that  were  by  him,  he  desired  to  be 
laid  in  bed  (for  the  days  before  he  arose  always,  and  either 
^valked  or  sat  in  his  chamber,)  which  being  done,  after 
he  had  again  commende<l  himself  most  devoutly  to  Al- 
mighty God,  he  took  some  quiet  rest :  After  which  he 
fipake  not  many  words,  but  those  that  he  uttered,  shew 
his  memory  and  other  senses  to  have  been  peiffect,  his 
tongue  only  failing  him  ;  and  in  this  manner  about  seven 
o'clock  at  night,  he  rendered  his  soul  to  God  in  a  most 
c|uiet  and  peaceable  manner.     On  the  seventeenth  of  Fe- 
bruary his  body  was  interred,  according  to  his  own  direc- 
tion, in  the  church-yard,  called  the  Black-fryars,  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  south  side  of  the  new  church,  and  was  con- 
veyed to  the  place  by  the  carl  of  Dunfermline,  chancel- 
lor, xid  the  rest  of  the  honourable  lords  of  council,  with 
the  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  many  others.   "^The  funeral 
sermon  bci4ig  preached  by  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews.' 
The  following  is  a  list  of  his  Writings,  published 
together  in  one  foiio  volume:  "  1.  Heaven  Opened,  in 
<hreS  Parts,  from  the  whole  of  the  eighth  chapter  to  the 
Romans.      2.  The  Triumph  of   a  Christian,  or  Jacob's 
-wrestling  with  GOD,  Gen.  xxxii.  24.     S.  A  Conduit  of 
Comfort,  Rom.  viii.  28.     4.  A  Preparative  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,   !  Cor.  xi.  28.    5.  The  Anatomy  of  a  Christian, 
"U  Cor.  v.  19.     6.  A  holy  Alphabet  for  Z ion's  Scholars, 
or,  a  Commentary  on  the  hundred  and  nineteenth  Psalm. 
7.  A  Mirror  of  Mcrcy^    or  the  Prodigal's  Conversion, 
Luke  XV.  11,  &c.    8.  A  Defiance  to  Death,  2  Cor.  v.  1. 
0.   The  Genealogy  of  Christ,    Matt.  i.   23.      10.  The 
Baptism  of  Christ,    Luke  iii.  2.      11.  The  Combat  of 
Christ  with  Satan,    Mat.  iv.   1,    &c.      12.  Meditations 
for  Instruction  and  Consolation.      13.  Seven  Days  Con^ 
fcYonce  between  a  Catliolic-Christian,  and  CatholicJRo^ 
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ttian.  14.  A  Treatise  of  the  heavenly  Mansions^  John 
liv.  1,  2,  3.     15.  The  Praise  of  Patience,  Luke  xxi.  19. 

16.  Good  News  from  Canaan,  or,  an  Exposition  of  the 
fifty-first  Psalm.  1 7.  A  Comfortable  and  Christian  Dia- 
logue between  the  Lord  and  the  Soul.  1 8.  Two  Sermons 
preached  before  the  King,  in  Scotland.  One  from  Psalm 
cxxi.  8.  and  the  other  from  Psalm  Ixxx.  17.  19.  A  Ser- 
mon preached  the  sixth  of  August,  in  the  year  1615,  at 
the  Translation  of  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  to  that 
see,  from  Titus  ii.  7,  8.  'iO.  PATHMOS  :  Or,  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Revelation  of  St  John,  divided  into  three 
Prophecies." 


ANDREW  WILLET,  D.  D. 


D 


,R  ANDREW   WILLET,    a  laborious  and  learned 
divine,  was  born  at  Ely,  in  Cambridgeshire,  of  pious 
parents,  who  to  a  religious  education  added  their  own 
good  example.     His  father,  Thomas  Willet,  was  in  the 
younger  part  of  his  life  sub-almoner  to  K,  Edward  VL 
and  when  Q.  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  was  made  rector 
of  Barley  in  Hertfordshire.     His  mother  was  rich  in  good 
works,  abounding  in  acts  of   charity ;    who,    when  her 
children  were  gone  from  her,  and  settled  in  life,  used  to 
feed  her  poor  neighbours  in  her  own  house,  and  say,  « Now 
*  again  have  I  my  children  about  me.'     Andrew  had  his 
instructions  in  the  rudiments  of  grammar  in  the  collegiate 
school  of  Ely  ;  where,  says  our  Biographer,  I  have  heard 
his  school-master  say,  that  he  was  the  most  industrious  of 
all  his  scholars  ;  his  eye  and  countenance  had  the  cha- 
racters of  ingenuity,  and  in  quickness  of  apprehension, 
strength  of  memory,  and  solid  judgment,  he  outstript  his 
fellows,  and  so  became  the  delight  of  his  teacher.     His 
parents  were  under  a  necessity  of  inventing  different  kinds 
of  recreation  in  order  to  draw  him  from  too  close  an  ap- 
plication to  his  books,  which  endangered  his  health.- 

At  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  his  father  sent  him  to 
the  university,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Andrew  Perne,  then 
master  of  Peter-house,  Cambridge,  and  his  god-father.  He 
nfterward  removed  to  Christ-college,  where  meeting  with 
Downham,  Perkins,  and  otherg  of  his  own  standing,  a 

laudable 
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laudable  emulation  took  place  amongst  them,  and  young 
Willet's  extraordinary  application  and  proficiency  ii^  his 
studies  soon  appeared  in  a  performance,  publishea  at  the 
age  of  twenty- two,  entitled,  De  anima  naturd  isf  viribus. 
Ainung  other  anecdotes  related  of  hini  while  at  Cambridget 
tending  to  shew  the  promising  greatness  of  his  abilities, 
is  the  following :  The  proctor  of  the  college,  being  pre- 
vented, by  some  unforeseen  accident,  executing  his  office 
at  the  commencement  just  at  hand,  none  could  be  found 
to  stand  in  his  place  but  Willet,  who  acquitted  himself  so 
well,  that  his  orations  gained  the  approbation  and  ap- 
plause both  of  the  university  and  strangers,  and  the  en- 
tire admiration  of  all  those,  who  knew  how  short  a  tim 
he  had  to  prepare  for  it. 

After  he  had  spent  thirteen  years  in  the  university,  hL  ^ 
father,  now  grown  old,  resigned  his  prebend  in  the  church 
of  Ely,  and  his  rectory  of  Barley,  which  by  favour  of  Q. 
Elizabeth  {sede  vacantc)  were  conferred  upon  the  son: 
Upon  Vhich  he  married  a  wife,  a  relation  of  Dr  Goad, 
provost  of  King's-college,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous 
issue,  lie  never  sought  after  other  preferments,  which  he 
rather  studied  to  deserve  than  to  obtain,  observing  that 
commonly  some  enjoy  promotions,  while  others  merit 
them,  and  that  a  work  of  the  divine  should  he  reckoned  as 
a  part  of  his  wages,  it  being  no  small  iionour  to  be  em- 
ployed for  GOD. 

He  engaged  himself  most  sedulously  in  digesting  the 
fathers,  councils,  ecclesiastical  histories,  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  and  other  authors.  In  short,  he  read  so  much, 
and  understood  what  he  had  read  so  well,  that  he  (as  well  as 
his  contemporary  Rainolds,)  was  called  very  justly  v^^^X^ 
^iSAtoi>)]K^,  a  living  library  ;  for  his  learning  was,  like  ready 
Ca^lu  always  at  hand. 

Our  Author  was  not  only  diligent  in  his  study,  but 
very  laborious  in  his  proper  work  of  the  -ministry.  He 
constantly  preached  three  times  in  the  week  in  his  church 
at   Barley,    and   paid  great   attention  to  catediizing  the 

children an  excellent  practice,  now,  like  many  other 

A.'xct Uent  things,  too  much  disused.  But  how  it  became 
thus  disused,  and  how  those,  who  have  great  or  double 
cures  attend  only  to  the  profits  of  them,  may  hereafter 
be  demanded  of  some  by  that  Great  IksHOP  rf  Souls^ 
(1  Pctoi  ii.  2j.)  who  never  yet  granted  a  dispensation  to 
any  Pastor  for  ceasing  to  feed  hisjloch 

liis  manner  of  teaching  was  plain  and  simple,  accom« 
modated  to  the  capacities  of  his  people.  Those  he  esteemed 

for 
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for  the  fmr  sernKms^  whidi  were  most  owned  at  OOD» 
not  Aose,  which  were  most  admired  by  men.  If  soub 
were  edified,  he  rejoiced :  And  he  knew  that  edification 
was  not  effected  bv  laboured  discourses  or  curious  qnes- 
tionsi  which  suit  tnose  hearers  best,  who  enjoy  the  least 
experience  of  the  gospel. 

As  he  possessed  a  very  amiable  and  engaging  counte-» 
nance,  so  his  mind  was  of  a  pleasant  and  gentle  tum> 
rather  drawing  by  persuasion,  than  driving  by  fear,  and 
rendering  religion  a  delightful  business  instead  of  a  soUr 
or  gloomy  kind  of  drudgery.  His  excellence  lay  in  bind- 
ing up  the  broken-hearted,  and  administering  those  rich 
consolations  of  the  gospel,  which  he  had  so  abundantly 
tasted  himself. 

His  conduct  at  home,  was  such  as  became  his  preach- 
ing and  his  profession  abroad.  He  lived^  as  well  as  preach- 
ed, the  gospel.     *  His  house  was  a  little  model  of  a  church 

<  and  house  of  God.  Here  mommg  and  evening  sacri^ 
^  fices  were  offered  unto  God  daily.  His  children  after 
^  supper  read  some  part  of  the  holy  scripture ;  and  he 
*  required  of  every  one  present,  that  they  should  remem- 
«  ber  some  one  sentence  or  other ;  and  afterwards  he  him- 
«  self,  as  he  judged  convenient,  would  rehearse  the  same 

<  again,  adding  an  exposition,  or  an  application  of  the 
^  matter.' 

He  was  not  only  benevolent  himself,  but  excited  others 
to  the  performance  of  charitable  exercises.  His  success  in 
this  respect  was  very  remarkable.  Mr  Sutton  made  his 
most  munificent  foundation  principally  by  Dr  Wiilet^f 
motion  :  And  he  himself  stated,  that  the  pious  donations 
of  the  Protestants,  from  the  Reformation  under  K.  Ed- 
ward VI.  to  his  time,  amounted,  in  one  shape  or  other,  to 
the  sum  of  a  million  sterUng.  From  whence,  he  made  a 
challenge,  in  his  excellent  Sympjts  Papism^  for  the  Papi^lft 
to  shew  any  thing  like  such  charitable  works,  for  the  same 
space  of  time^  at  any  period  under  the  papal  authority  ; 
and  concluded  by  confuting  that  common  calumny  of  the 
Romish  persuasion,  that  tlie  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  only,  is  an  enemy  to  good  works. — Well  would  it 
have  been,  if  none  but  Fapist3  had  maintained  this  oQt« 
cry,  which,  if  the  doctrine  of  faith  had  been  truly  under- 
stood, could  not  have  been  made. 

In  his  Epistle  dedicatory,  prefixed  to  his  Hexapla  upcm 
Exodus,  he  Uses  this  remarkable  expression ;  "  It  is  most 
<<  honourable  for  a  soldier  to  die  fighting,  and  for  a  bishop 
"  or  pastor  praying  j  and  if  my  merciful  God  shall  vouch- 

«  safe 
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<<  safe  to  grant  me  my  request,  my  earnest  desire  is,  that 
«  in  writing  and  commenting  upon  some  part  of  the  scrip- 
<<  ture,  I  may  finish  my  days."     This  request  was  granted 
him  y  for  he  was  called  henCe  as  he  was  composing  a 
commentary  upon  Leviticus.    He  did  not  ask  (like  good 
archbishop  Leighton)  to  die  in  an  inn,  but  it  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  Providence  that  he  should.     The  apparent 
occasion  of  his  death  was  a  fall  from  hh  horse,  as  he  watts 
riding  home  from  London,  by  which  he  broke  his  right  legj^ 
and  was  detained  at  Hodsdon,  in  Hertfordshire,  of  courses^ 
incapable  of  being  moved.     While  he  was  in  this  situa^. 
tion,  he  dictated  most  heavenly  contemplations  to  his  son  ^j 
upon  the  song  of  Hezekiah,  Isaiah  xxxviii.     And  he  fre*-^ 
quently  called  together  the  people  of  the  house  to  giv  ^ 
them  his  exhortations,  which  he  did  with  such  a  spiri^ 
as  though  he  felt  no  pain,  <  which  (says  Dr  Smith,  his 
«  son-in-law,  who  wrote  his  life)  puts  me  in  mind  of  that 

<  saying  of  TertuUian  5    <  The  leg  feels  nothing  in  tie 

<  nerves,  when  the  mind  is  (as  it  were)  rapt  into  heaven.' 
Upon  the  tenth  day  after  his  hurt,  having  supped  chear- 

fully  in  the  preceding  evening,  and  reposed  himself  to  rest, 
early  in  the  morning,  being  wakened  by  the  tolling  of  a 
bell,  he  discoursed  with  his  wife,  who  lay  in  the  same 
chamber  with  him,  about  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  the 
knowledge  which  departed  saints  would  have  of  each  other 
there.  After  this  conversation,  they  sang  an  hymn,  of 
his  own  composition,  with  which  they  usually  praised 
GOD  for  their  preservation  and  rest  during  the  past  night, 
and  prayed  for  his  blessing  upon  the  ensuing  day.  After 
this,  being  in  a  happy  frame  of  soul,  they  continued  their 
melody,  and  sang  the  hundred  and  forty-sixth  Psalm, 
upon  which  he  commented,  and  made  applications  from  it 
to  his  own  condition.  Soon  afterwards,  upon  turning 
himself,  he  suddenly  gave  a  deep  groan,  and  fell  into  a 
swoon.  His  wife,  alarmed,  presently  called  in  assistance, 
and  upon  means  being  used,  he  seemed  to  raise  himself  a 
little  •,  but  immediately  said,  «  Let  me  alone :  I  shall  be 
<«  well.  Lord  Jesus" and  with  this  last  word  ren- 
dered up  his  spirit  to  GOD.  This  was  on  the  fourth  of 
December,  1621,  and  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age* 
His  body  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  his  church  at  Bar- 
ley, and  is  covered  with  a  marble.  Buc  bis  more  excellent 
and  durable  monument  are. 

His  Works  ;  whose  titles  are  as  follow  :  Printed  in 
Latin  :  "1.  De  Anitna  naturd  £5*  viribus.  2^  Sacra  -£iw- 
hlemata.      3.  De  universali  vocatione   "Judeorum.      4.    Dk 

C9ncUiis^    , 
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Qonciliis.  5.  De  universali  gratid,  6.  De  Antichrlsto,  7» 
Epithalatnium,  8.  Funebres  Condones.  9.  Apologia  sere-- 
mssimi  regis  Jacobi  defensio. 

In  English:  10.  Synopsis  Papismi,  in  five  books. 
11.  Hexapla  on  Gene^iSy  in  two  books.  12.  Hexapla  on 
Exodus,  in  two  books.  1 3.  An  Harmony  on  the  first  and 
second  books  of  Samuel.  14.  Hexapla  on  DanieL  15. 
Hexapla  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  16.  On  the  twenty- 
second  Psalm.  17.  On  the  seventeenth  of  John.  18.  On 
the  Epistle  of  Jude.  19.  Tetrastylon  Papismi,  20.  A  Ca- 
talogue of  good  Works.  21.  Limbomastix,  22,  Ladore^ 
mastix,  23.  Epithalamium  in  English.  24.  Funeral  Ser- 
mons. 25.  A  Catechism.  26.  A  Retection.  27.  An 
Antilogy.     28.  Hex^tpla  on  Leviticus. 

In  Latin,  not  printed  :  29.  Defensio  Aristotelis  contra 
Tempellum.  30.  Catechismus  Latinus.  31.  Gemitus  Co" 
lumbay  ceu  Comment,  in  Jonam.  32.  Sacri  Paralleli.  33* 
Haptaphonon,  34.  ^cala  Cceli.  35.  Antithesis  Pontijiddt 
\§  Evangelic^  Doctrina.  36.  Varia  lectiones  in  Penta- 
teuchion. 

.  In  English  •,  37.  An  Exposition  on  Genesis.  38.  Mar- 
ginal Annotations  on  the  Pentateuch.  39.  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath." 

His  Synopsis  Papismi  is  his  most  celebrated  work^  and, 
hath  passed  through  many  editions. 


3X 


MELCHIOR   ADAM. 

QO  faithful  and  eminent  a  Biographer  of  divines  has  st 
^  just  title  to  be  placed,  in  a  work  of  biography,  among 
them.  With  gratitude  we  speak  of  Melchior  Adam,  to 
whom  we  are  exceedingly  obliged  for  many  informations 
and  collections,  which^  but  for  him,  had  undoubtedly  been 
lost. 

This  pious  and  learned  man  was  born  in  the  territory 
of  Grotkaw  in  Silesia,  and  educated  in  the  college  of  Brieg, 
where  the  dukes  of  that  nanie,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  encouraged  learning  and  the  Reformed  Religion 
as  professed  by  Calyin.  Here  he  became  a  firm  Protestant, 
and  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  by  th^  liberality  oi 

^  a  person 
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a  person  of  qualityi  who  had  left  sereral  exhibitidns  for 

young  students. 

He  was  appointed  rector  of  a  college  at  Heiddbeig, 
where  he  published  his  first  volume  of  illustrious  men  in 
the  year  1615.     This  volume,  which  consisted  of  philoso- 
phers, poets,  writers  on  polite  literature,  and  historians9  &c. 
was  followed  by  three  others ;  that  which  treated  of  divin 
was  printed  in  IGld  ;  that  of  the  lawyers  came  next  v  and^ 
finally,  that  of  physicians :  The  tw^  last  were  publishe<S 
in  1 620.     All  the  learned  men,  whose  lives  are  container:: 
in  these  four  volumes,  lived  in  the  sixteenth,  or  begin^^ 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  are  either  Germai^-; 
or  Flemings ;  but  he  published  in  1618  the  lives  of  twen^-^ 
divines  of  other  countries  in  a  separate  volume ;  whico 
volume  is  now  generally  bound  up  with  his  lives  of  German 
divines,  and  serves  by  way  of  appendix  to  it.     AH  his 
divines  are  Protestants. 

He  has  given  but  a  few  lives,  yet  the  work  cost  him  a 
great  deal  of  time,  having  been  (Aliged  to  abridge  the 
pieces  from  whence  he  had  materials,  whether  they  were 
lives,  funeral  sermons,  eulogiums,  prefaces,  or  memoirs 
of  families. 

He  omitted  several  persons  who  deserved  a  plaee  in  his 
work  as  well  as  those  he  has  taken  notice  of.  <<  Reader^ 
«  says  he,  [Prafat,  Theolog,  Germanorum,)  I  must  acquaint 
*'  you  with,  or  request  some  things  of  you.  First,  that 
«  you  would  not  think  the  many  persons,  who  axe  not 
(<  mentioned  in  this  work,  as  unworthy  a  place  in  it. 
«  The  fault.  Reader,  is  not  mine,  but  is  owing  to  the 
<<  scarcity  of  materials,  which  I  could  by  no  means  pro* 
<<  cure.  I  chose  therefore  to  be  wholly  sUent  about  many 
<<  excellent  persons,  rather  than  to  say  but  a  very  little 
«  (after  the  manner  of  the  man  speaking  of  Carthagej  or 
<*  to  use  these  trite  expressions ;  He  was  barn  /  hi  iUJ, 
M  Tet  this  deficiency  may  be  supplied,  if  good  men  and 
«  lovers  of  their  country  will  contribute  their  asustance 
*«  to  the  second  volume  of  this  work.  The  same  I  destref 
«  may  be  understood  concerning  the  lives  of  the  lawyers^ 
"  statesmen,  physicians^  and  philosophers."— Wc  may 
be  permitted  to  use  the/  same  apology  in  this  our  work. 
It  would  be  impossible,'  in  the  compass  of  it,  to  giv^  even 
a  concise  account  of  all  the  worthies,  who  deserve  to  be 
remembered.  We  have  endeavoured  to  select  such^  as- 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  Lutherans  were  not  pleased  with  our  Author,  foi^ 
tliey  thought  him  partial  s  nor  wiU  they  aUow  hi$  wor! 
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b  lie  t  pfoper  stAndard,  whereby  to  judge  of  the  learning 
tf  Germany,  The  reason  is^  they  are  partial  themselves  ; 
ftnd  he  was  not  of  their  party.  He  wrote  also  other  works 
bcsidss  his  Lives^  and  4ied  in  the  yeat  1633. 

His  Works.  **  1»  Apcgraphum  m^numtntorum  Heidet^ 
yrgemium,  3.  Not£  in  OratiofUim  Julii  Casaris  Scaligeri 
pr&  M»  r*  CUer6»e  contra  Ciceroniarmm  Etastni,  S.  Part>^ 
dim  (9*  MetaphrMses  H^atiana  Biarium  Bhgmph*  Henningi 

Wine:' 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  library ^  he  is  said  to 
have  been  the  author  of  Historia  Ecdeslastica  Hamhurgensis 
isf  Bnmensis :  But  this  work,  according  to  Mr  Bayle,  was 
written  by  one  Adam,  a  canon  of  Bremen^  who  lived  in 
die  eleventh  century. 


M^^^^>3ri^!r^^^^^mn?T. 


DAVID  PARiEUS,  D.D. 


T\AVID  PARJEUS,  or  Pare,  without  the  Latin  ter- 
^^     mination,  a  celebrated  divine  of  the  Reformed  re- 
ligion, was  born  on  the  thirtieth  of  December,  154'8,  at 
Francolstein  in  Silesia,  and  put  to  the  grammar  school  there, 
apparently  with  a  design  to  breed  him  to   learning ;  but 
his  father  marrying  a  second  wife,  this  step-mother  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  put  his  son  apprentice  to  an  apothe- 
cary at  Breslau  ;  and  not  content  with  that,  he  was  taken 
thence,  and,  at  her  instigation,  bound  to  a  shoemaker. 
However,  he  was  not  long  abandoned  to  tlie  shameful  ill 
usage  of  a  step-mother ;  Providence  had  ordained  better 
things  for  him,  and  many  years  had  not  passed  when  the 
good  old  man  his  father  resumed  his  first  design )  and  Da- 
vid was  not  above  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he  was  sent 
to  the  college  school  of  Herrasberg,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Francolstein,  to  prosecute  his  studies  under  Christopher 
Schilling,  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  who  was  rector 
of  the  college. 

It  was  customary  in  those  times  for  young  students,  who 
devoted  themselves  to  literature,  to  assume  some  Greek 
or  Latin  name,  itstead  of  that  of  their  family.  Schilling 
was  a  great  admirer  of  this  custom,  and  easily  persuaded 
his  scholar  to  change  his  German  n^me  oi  Jfofigier  for  the 
Greek  one  of  Parf^  both  denoting  the  same  thing  in  the 
Vol.  IL  *  C  c  dif- 
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difierent  languages.  Wange  in  the  German  tongue  signifies^ 
a  cheeky  as  x^^m  does  albo  in  the  Greek ;  so  that  his  name 
m  English  was  David  Cheeky  or  Cheke^  no  unconmion 
name  in  that  country.  He  was  christened  David  because 
he  was  born  on  St  David's  day,  which  is  the  thirtieth  of 
December,  so  that  this  must  be  a  ditibrcnt  saint  from  the 
Welch  saint  of  tliat  name,  whose  feast  is  kept  on  March  the 
first.  His  father  was  sheriiF  or  alderman  of  Francolsteini 
his  native  place,  and  was  the  son  of  a  rich  peasant,  who 
lived  above  an  hundred  years,  and  saw  himself  a  father  of 
twenty  children  all  livmg. 

Young  Pare,  for  so  we  must  now  call  him,  aoon  be- 
came a  great  boy  with  his  master,  by  his  excellent  parts 
and  industrious  application;  and  his  step-mother's  iU  hu- 
mour was  presently  appeased  by  his  success.  He  had  not 
lived  above  three  months  at  his  father's  expence,  when  he 
provided  for  his  own  support,  partly  by  means  of  a  tutor- 
ship in  the  family  of  an  honest  citizen,  whose  name  was 
James  Schilder,  and  partly  by  the  bounty  of  Albertus  Kind- 
ler,  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the  place,  aoid  knrd  of 
Zackenstein.  Pare  lodged*  in  this  gentleman's  house,  and 
wrote  an  Epicedium  upon  the  death  of  his  eldest  son, 
which  so  highly  pleased  the  father,  tliat  he  not  only  gave 
him  a  gratuity  for  it,  bui  encouraged  him  to  cultivate  his 
genius,  setting  iiim  proper  subjects,  and  rewarding  him 
handsomely  for  every  poem  which  he  presented  to  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  school-master,  not  content  with 
making  him  change  his  sirnanie,  made  him  also  change 
his  religious  creed,  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  ;  turning  him  from  a  Lutheran  to  a  Sacramenta- 
rian,  as  he  also  did  the  rest  of  his  scholars.  This  afiair 
brought  both  master  and  scholar  into  a  great  deal  of  trou^ 
ble.  The  first  was  driven  from  his  school  at  the  instance 
of  the  minister  of  the  place,  and  the  latter  was  near  being 
disinherited  by  his  father ;  and  it  was  not  without  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  he  obtained  his  consent  to  go  into 
the  Palatinate,  notwithstanding  he  made  use  of  an  argu- 
ment which  is  generally  very  prevailing,  that  he  would 
finish  his  studies  there  without  any  expence  to  his  family. 
As  soon  at  he  was  at  liberty  he  followed  hb  master,  "who 
had  been  invited  by  the  elector  Frederic  III.  to  be  princi- 
pal of  his  new  college  at  Amberg.  The  allowance  whidi 
Fare's  father  gave  him  for  his  journey  was  so  short,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  beg  on  the  road.  He  arrived  at  Am- 
berg in  \56Qi  and  was  sent  shortly  after  with  ten  of  his 
schoolfellows  to  Heidelberg^  where  Zachary  Ursin  was 
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profesaof  of  diYimty,  and  rector  of  the  college  of  Wisdoniy 
whO)  upon  perusing  the  recommendation  m  their  master^ 
admitted  him  into  his  college.  The  university  was  at 
diat  time  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  with  regard  to 
every  one  of  the  faculties ;  so  that  Pare  had  here  all  the 
advantages  that  could  be  desired,  for  making  the  most 
considerable  proficiency  both  in  the  learned  languages^ 
and  in  philosophy  and  divinity. 

He  was  received  a  minister  in  1571,  and  in  May  that 
year  sent  to  exercise  his  function  in  a  village  called  Schlet- 
tenbach.  This  was  a  difficult  cure,  on  account  of  the  con* 
tests  between  the  Protestants  and  Papists  at  that  time.  The 
elector  Palatine  his  patron  had  asserted  his  claim  by  main 
force  against  the  bishop  of  Spire,  who  maintained  that  the 
right  of  nomination  to  the  livings  in  the  corporation  of  Al- 
fested  was  vested  in  his  chapter.  The  elector  allowed  it,  but 
with  this  reserve,  that  since  he  had  the.  right  of  patron- 
age, the  nominators  were  obliged  by  the  peace  of  Passaw 
to  present  such  pastors  to  him  whose  religion  he  approved. 
By  virtue  of  this  right  he  established  the  Reformed  reli- 
gion in  that  corporation,  and  sent  Pare  into  the  parish  of 
Schlettenbach.  The  Papists  shut  the  doors  against  him  ; 
but  diey  were  broke  open,  and  the  images  and  altars  pull- 
ed down ;  yet,  after  all,  he  could  get  nobody  to  clear 
away  the  rubbish. 

However,  he  was  going  to  be  married  there  before 
winter,  when  he  was  called  back  to  teach  the  third 
form  at  Hedelberg.  He  acquitted  himself  so  well  in 
that  charge,  that  in  two  years  time  he  was  promoted 
to  the  second  class ;  but  he  d^d  not  hold  this  above  six 
months,  being  made  first  pastor  of  Hemsbach  in  the  di- 
ocese of  Worms.  Here  he  met  with  a  much  more  tracta- 
ble congregation  than  that  of  Schlettenbach.  For  when  the 
elector  Palatine,  as  patron  of  the  parish,  resolved  to  re- 
form it  *,  and  caused  the  church  doors  to  be  broke  open» 

2  Pare- 


*  The  incident  which  brought  on  this  reformation  is  remarkable. 
The  curate,  or  popifh  priest,  who  had  been  drinking  all  the  night  before 
Kafter,  was  fleeping  himielf  fober  at  the  time  of  divine' feivice.  Btinj^ 
waked  at  lad  by  the  fcxtun^  he  goes  to  church,  and  after  finghig  gets  into 
his  pulpit,  delivers  his  preamble,  aiui  according  to  cuflom,  kneeU  down  to 
fay  the  Ave-Mary,  and  falls  alletfp.  The  people  imagrine.  that  his  being 
fo  long  upon  his  knees  was  owing  to  an  extraordinary  zeal ;  but  as  it  con- 
tinued too  long,  the  fexton  pulls  his  gown.  He  gets  up  half  afleep,  and 
cries  out,  Jtb  kem  kegm  facrament  night  freiigtn^  *  by  the  ficrament  (a  com- 
*  mon  oath  in  Germany.)  \  cannot  preach.*  The  biihop  of  Worms  being 
informed  of  this  fcandalou*;  conduct,  fends  the  cure  to  prifon,  but  puts  a- 
aether  in  his  Head  who  had  fevcn  baftards. 
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Pare  took  care  to  bare  atl  the  images  tA%n  doim,  and 
had  them  burnt  with  iho  peopled  consent.  Thus  hap* 
pily  situated,  he  soon  resohred  to  be  a  lodger  in  a  publie 
house  no  longer ;  and  in  of  det  to  obtain  a  more  agreeaUe 
home,  he  engaged  in  the  matrimonial  state  four  months  af- 
ter his  arrivai,  with  the  sister  of  John  Stibelius,  »iDist«r 
of  He;>penheim,  and  the  nuptials  were  solemnized  on  th» 
fiftii  of  January,  1  ST-l-,  publicly  in  the  church  of  Hemsbach, 
a  sight  which  had  never  before  been  beheld  in  that  parish: 
As  for  concubines  and  bastards  of  the  priesfr,  more  than 
enough.  It  w^a  not  a  sight,  which,  Kke  the  other,  had 
something  wonderful  in  it.  HoweveTi  the  people  were 
easily  reconciled  to  the  new  practice,  when  they  came  to 
know  what  St  Paul  teaches  concerning  the  marriage  of  a 
bishop,   I  Tim.  ii.  2.  and  Titiw  i.  J  7. 

Yet  such  was  the  unhappy  state  of  this  eountryi,  rent  by 
the  continual  contests  about  religion,  that  no  sooner  wat 
popery,  the  common  enemy  rooted  oat,  than  new  dia* 
turbances  arose,  through  tlie  contests  and  animoskiee  be- 
tween the  Lutlierans  and  Cahrinists,  who  ought  to  hare 
been  friends.  After  the  death  of  the  elector  Frederic  HI. 
his  son  Lewis,  who  was  a  rery  zealous  Lutheran,  esta- 
blished every  where  in  his  dominions  those  ministers,  in  the 
room  of  the  Sacramentarians.  'By  this  means.  Pare  lost 
his  living  at  Hemsb:ich  in  the  year  1577.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  retired  into  the  territories  of  prince  John  Casimir, 
the  elector's  brother,  and  was  minister  at  Ogersheim,  near 
Frankentale,  three  years,  and  then  removed  to  Witrengen, 
ncur  Neustadt;  at  which  last  j^ace  prince  Casimir  in  I578> 
had  founded  a  school,  and  settled  there  alt  the  professors  that 
liad  been  drove  from  Heidelberg.  This  rendered  Wiraingen 
^o  much  the  more  agreeable,  as  well  as  more  advantageous; 
and  upon  the  death  of  the  elector  Lewis  in  158S,  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  son,  together  with  the  administratioR  of  the 
Palatinate,  devolved  upon  prince  Casimir,  who  restored 
the  Calvinist  ministers,  and  Pare  obtained  the  second  chair 
in  the  college  of  Wisdom  at  Heidelberg  in  Sept.  ISS*. 

He  commenced  author  two  years  afterwards,  by  print'* 
ing  his  Method  of  the  Ubiquitarian  Controversy.  Her 
also  printed  tlic  German  bible  with  notes,  at  Neustadt,  iii- 
1589. 

In  January,  1591,  he  was  made  first  professor  in  his 
college,  and  counsellor  to  the  ecclesiastical  senate  in  No- 
vember the  following  year,  and  in   1593  was  admitted 
doctor  of  divinity  in  the  most  solemn  manner.     He  had 
'Already  held  several  disputes  against  the  writers  of  the 
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Angilbiirg  ConfesMtii  but  ibat  of  46M  Wfts  ihe  most  con- 
•ideraUe.  Among  other  thingSf  he  pxoduced  a  Defence 
^  Ctlvtn  Kgainst  the  impHtttioA  ^  his  favouring  Judaism) 
«l  his  commentaries  upon  «<^venU  parti  of  scripture.  Two 
ytars  after  this  he  was  i^romoted  to  the  chair  qf  divinity 
professor  for  the  Oki  Tesument  in  his  umversityt  by 
which  he  was  eased  of  the  groat  fatigue  whieh  he  had  un* 
dergone  for  fourteen  yeai%|  lvk%  govemiiig  the  youtli  who 
wefe  educated  at  the  college  of  Wisdom i  tt  emplovment  so 
Cbiliohie^  that  Zachary  Ursinus  declared  he  was  nappy  in 
being  banished  by  the  Lutheransi  as  it  delivered  him  from 
the  dreadful  charge  of  rulittg  these  untractaUe  and  head- 
strong youth.  Daniel  TossanuSf  professor  of  divinity  for 
the  New  'i  estameiUi  dying  in  l^OSy  Dr  Pare  succeeded 
to  that  chatri  and  a  few  years  after  he  bought  a  house  in 
the  suburbs  of  Heidelberg.  Hereini  in  lli07»  he  built  in 
the  garden  an  apartment  for  his  libraryi  which  he  called 
liis  PrnttMrnm.  He  took  great  delight  ia  it,  and  the  whole 
house  went  afterwards  by  that  name*  The  elector  ho- 
noured it  with  several  privileges  and  immunities)  and  the  * 
doctor  h'«Kl  two  inscriptions)  one  in  German)  and  the  other 
an  Latin)  put  upon  the  frontispiece.  At  the  same  time  his 
reputation)  spreading  itself  every  wherC)  brought  young 
students  to  him  from  the  remotest  parts  of  Hungary  ana 
Poland.  • 

In  I6i7i  there  was  kept  an  evangelical  jubileC)  in  me- 
mory of  the  church's  deliverance  from  popery  an  hundred 
years  before.  The  solemnity  held  three  dayS)  during' 
which  there  were  continual  orationS)  disputations)  poemS) 
and  sormonS)  on  the  occasion.  Our  doctor  also  published 
some  pieces  upon  the  subject)  which  drew  upon  him  the 
resentment  of  the  Jesuits  of  Mentz,  who  wrote  a  sharp 
censure  of  his  work)  and  the  doctor  published  a  suitable 
answer  to  it.  The  followitxg  year^  1618)  at  the  instance 
^f  the  States  General,  he  was  pressed  to  go  to  the  synod  of 
Dort  *)  but  he  excused  himself)  on  account  of  his  age  and 
infirmities)  whidi  ho  said  would  not  permit  him  to  un» 
dertake  so  long  a  journey)  nor  bear  the  inconveniences 
of  such  an  alteration  of  diet  as  must  unavoidably  attend 
it.  Otherwise  he  was  a  proper  person  for  that  assembly) 
being  a  great  enemy  to  all  innovations  in  points  of  doc- 
trine. He  would  tK>t  suffer  any  man  to  deviate  a  tittle 
from  the  catechism  of  his  master  UrsinuS)  as  had  been  done 
by  some  divineS)  who  added  no  less  than  three  sorts  of  im* 
putstion  to  those  which  that  professor  had  laid  down  con- 
cerning justification,  namely,  tl^  imputation  of  Christ's 
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death,  that  of  his  righteousness,  and  of  habitual  holiness^ 
In  tlie  same  spirit,  when  there  arose  some  controversies 
in  IGOl*,  about  the  seventy- sixth  question  of  the  same  ca- 
techism of  Heidelberg,  which  treats  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
eucharist,  Pare,  like  a  brave  champion  for  the  established 
doctrine,  would  hot  suffer  the  least  alteration  to  be  made 
therein.  These  innovations  he  alleged  were  a  removal  of 
the  boundaries  of  truth,  which  ought  to  be  sacred  and 
immoveable.  He  even  maintained  that  the  humour  of  ii^ 
novating  foreboded  an  approaching  ruin  to  the  church. 
In  the  year  1614  he  wrote,  it  is  true,  to  the  Lutherans, 
exhorting  them  to  peace,  and  to  acknowledge  that  they 
agreed  with  the  Calvinists,  or  Sacramentarians,  in  the  fun- 
damental and  essential  points  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and 
as  to  the  rest,  there  ought  to  be  a  mutual  toleration  on 
each  side  :  Yet  four  years  after,  at  the  time  of  the  synod 
of  Dort,  he  absolutely  condemned  the  Remonstrants,  or 
Arminians,  and  said  their  doctrine  ought  to  be  banidied 
both  from  the  churches  and  schools.  He  wrote  to  the 
synod,  and  recommended  his  letter  with  a  memoir,  in 
which  he  gave  an  account  of  his  own  sentiments  upon  the 
subject  of  the  articles  of  the  Remonstrants,  which  was 
read  in  that  synod. 

After  this  time  he  enjoyed  but  little  tranquillity.  The . 
apprahcnsions  which  he  had  of  tlie  ruin,  which  his  patron 
the  elector  palatine  would  bring  upon  himself,  by  accept- 
ing the  crov/n  of  B^^hemia,  put  him  upon  changing  his 
habitation.  When  he  saw  the  workmen  employed  in  im- 
proving the  fortifications  of  Heidelberg  he  said  it  was  so 
much  labour  lost;  and  considering  the  books  which  he  had 
wrote  against  the  pope  and  Bellamiine,  he  looked  upon  it 
as  the  most  dreadful  calamity  that  could  happen  to  him, 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  monks,  and  for  that  reason 
gladly  complied  with  the  advice  that  was  given  him,  to 
provide  in  time  for  his  own  safety.  Accordingly  be  chose 
for  his  sanctuary  the  town  of  Anweil,  in  the  duchy  of 
Deux  Ponts,  near  Landau,  and  arrived  there  in  October, 
1621.  However,  he  left  that  place  some  months  after, 
and  went  to  Neustadt ;  nor  did  he  stay  long  here,  for  be 
determined  to  return  to  Heidelberg,  in  the  resolution  to 
fetch  his  last  breath  at  his  beloved  Pareanum,  and  so  to  be 
buried  near  the  professors  of  the  university.  Accordingly 
his  wish  was  fulfilled.  He  died  at  Pareanum  in  June, 
i  622,  and  was  interred  with  all  the  funeral  honours,  which 
^he  universities  in  Germany  are  used  to  bestow  <m  their 
rnembers. 

To 
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To  conclude,  it  cannot  be  denied>  that  in  regard  to 
^diigion,  our  Author  was  none  of  those  untractabl^di- 
irineS)  -who  will  not  yield  the  least  thing  For  the  sake  of 
peace  *•  The  Irenkum  he  published  proves  the  contrary  ; 
jet  lu8  extreme  watchfulness  against  the  most  trifling  in- 
aoirations,  will  not  allow  us  to  say  that  he  had  any  great 
ttock  of  toleration  f . 

His  Works.  Our  Authgr^s  exegetical  works  have 
•been  published  by  his  son  at  Frankfort  in  1^47,  in  three 
volames»  folio.  Among  these  are  his  «  Commentary  on 
St  Paul's  Episdes  to  the  Romans,  in  1617,*'  which  gave 
ftuch  offence  to  King  James  I.  of  England,  a^  containing 
some  anti-monarchical  principles,  that  he  caused  it  to  be 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman ;  and  the  university  of 
Qxfosd^condemned  it  in  the  most  disgraceful  manner  %. 

*He  nfed  to-fiiywith  Lather  of  ibch  turbilenc  Reformers.  A  Jtclort 
glmtU/kf  fSf,f4f9re.c§Mimti^9f  \Sf  inmtiUhtufiutfihmikus^hhsret  tcelsfutm from  /V- 
mimu  !    **  From  a  Taiii^glonous  doctor,  a  Utigioiis  paftor,aiid  uieiefs  que^ 

*  tions,  delrrer  thy  church,  good  Lord  ! 

,  f  He  extended  his  fpirit  ^gainft  innorations  to  aU  the  new  ways  of 
i^peaking  and  teaching,  wad  could  itot  bear  Peter  Ramus,  becauCe  he  had 
diared  to  remove  the  boundaries  of  our  ancellors ;  upon  which  occafion  he 
wrote  an  epigram  againft  him  as  follows : 

S^ue  rnnUu  ptrdis^  tHxH  3emocritus^ 
Mi  puefirvai  in  pb^ufumty  E^kmre,  metu 
J^iime  Hem  Ar^UlU  in  jRamvm  mafitga  £cat  / 
Qiue  mmUu^er£*i  quit  retimes  meafum.^ 

!.«.*'  ^¥hat  yott^ker  in  natural  phtlofophy,«iid  Democntus  to  SpicuraSfl 
**  yon  fpoil;  and  what  you  keep  is  mine.   Might  not  Ariftotle  say  th« 

*  fiune  to  that  rogue  Ramus,  What  you  alter  you  fpoil,  and  what  yon  re- 
-*  tmin  is  mine? 

%  It  was  refuted  by  David  Owen,  a  WeUhmaivwho  was  D.  D.  and  chap- 
tiio  to  John  Ramfcy  vifcounc  Hadiagton  and  earl  of  Hgldernefi,  in  a  piece 
entitled,  AMii'Paneuty  Jive  iaerminaiio  it  jure  regio  bti6iia  Quitakrigiie  im 
fiMit  theJtguh,  19.  April,  1619.  ettUra  Davidem  tmt^um^  csterrffue  rrfor* 
wmU  reltgima*  mutimturcbosy  Cantab*  1 632,  8vo.  He  had  before  publilhed 
ihe  Concord  of  a  Papift  Puritan,  for  the  coerdun,  difpofition,  and  killing 
nl  icings.    Camb.  1610,  4to* 
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JOHN    WELCH, 

T OHN  WELCH  was  born,  about  the  dikwn  of  the  Re-  . 
J   formation  in  Scoiilan(l>  A.  D.  1570^  at  Cotlieaiovaa^  iii( 
the  shire  of  Nld^daley  where.  Uis  father  poeaeased  %  com- 
petent estate,  and  called  in  that  countxy,  Laiiue>  of  Cot* 

K«stoun. 

He  was  a  monument  of  free  and  sovereign  grace :  B«t 
the  night  prece^led  the  day  *>  for  he  w^  a  most  hopelcis» 

extravagant  youth.  He  frequently  played  truant ;  and  at 
last,  when  very  young,  he  left  his  studies  and  his  father's 
house,  and  went  and  jolaed  himself  to  the  thieves  on  the 
Borders  of  the  then  two  kingdoms,  who  lived  hv  robbery 
and  plundor.  After  lie  had  suffered  many  hardships 
among  them,  and,  like  the  prodigal  in  the  gospe^  be^M 
to  be  in  great  misery,  and  no  man  gave  unta  him  \  he  took 
the  prodigal's  rtolution,  to  return  home  to  his  father's 
house.  He  made  Dumfries  in  his  way  hofnewar4s>  where 
lived  a  Mrs  Forsyth,  his  father*s  cousin ;  hei  he  earnestly 
entreaied  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  for  him  with  his 
father. 

He  h'.ul  not  been  long  with  this  lady  befoare  Ms  father 
came  providenu.dly  to  visit  her;  to  whoro^  after  con- 
versing a  while,  she  saiil,  «  Cousin,  have  yon.  heard  any 

<  thing    of   your  sou  John  V     *  O  !•  cruel  wosiaiH  (said 

<  the  fnthcr,  vviib  great  grivf)  how  can  you-  mention  hit 
*•  name  to  nu^  ?     [i.e  lirst  news  I  expect  to  hear^  of  him 

<  is,  that  he  is  lir.ngcJ  for  a  thief/  She  answeredi^  *  Many 
*  a  piiolligate  bey  has  become  a  virtuous  man :'  And  en- 
deavoured to  comfort  him,  but  in  vain.  At  length,  he 
asked  her,  if  she  knew  whether  his  lost  son  was  yet  liv- 
ing ?  She  answered  <  Yes,  he  was  alive  5'  and  hoped  he 
would  make  a  hotter  man  than  he  was  a  boy  :  At  the  same 
time  she  introduced  him  to  his  father.  The  youth  came 
in  weeping,  and  threw  himself  at  his  father's  feet,  be- 
seeching him,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  pardon  his  misbehaviour | 
earnestly,  and  with  much  apparent  sincerity,  promising 
future  amendment.  His  father  reproached  and  threatened 
him ;  but,  upon  the  importunities  of  Mrs  Forsyth^  he 
was  persuaded  to  a  reconciliation.     He  then  besought  bis 

father 
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father  to  send  him  to  the  college  ;  saying,  «*  That,  if  ever 
««  he  misbehaved  again,  he  would  be  content  his  father 
<<  should  disclaim  him  for  ever.*'  His  father  granted  him 
this  request,  and  after  a  little  time  spent  there,  not  only 
a  thorough  reformation,  but  a  saving  conversion  took 
place  in  him  5  and  he  became  so  diligent  a  student,  that, 
in  much  less  time  than  could  be  expected,  he  went  through 
all  his  necessary  studies,  and  entered  early  into  the  mi* 
nistry. 

Our  young  divine  first  entered  upon  his  ministerial 
labours  at  Selkirk,  a  rude  and  dark  country.  His  ministry 
was  admired  by  some,  but  (like  his  Master's)  received 
only  by  few  ;  for  he  was,  according  to  a  proverb  in-  use 
in  those  times,  attended  with  the  prophet's  shadow,  the 
hatred  oi  the  njukked»  The  ministers  also  were  more  ready 
to  find  fault  with  him  than  to  follow  his  doctrine,  as  may 
be  s«en  to  this  day  in  their  synodal  records,  where  we 
find  he  had  maMy  to  censure,  and  ornly  some  to  defend 
him.  However,  \i  is  said,  that  though  he  laboured  for  the 
XiOrd  but  a  short  time  in  this  phce,  yet  he  laboured  not  in 
vain.  Mr  Welch,  being  a  single  man,  boarded  in  the 
house  of  one  Mr  Mitchel,  whose  son,  then  but  a  child, 
received  such  impressions  from  his  conversation  and  under 
his  prayers,  as  not  only  terminated  in  his  conversion,  but 
remained  on  his  mind  with  comfort  to  his  dying  day, 
though  he  lived  to  a  great  age. 

Mr  Welch  was  reported,  in  this  place,  when  very  young, 
to  have  been  a  strict  copyer  of  his  great  Exemplar,  Jesus 
Christ.     His  custom  was  to  preach  puWicIy  once  every 
day  ;  2mA  to  spend  his  whole  time  m  spiritual  exercises  ; 
and,  from  his  entry  into  the    ministry  to  his  death,  he 
reckoned  the  day  ill  spent,  if  he  spent  not  seven  or  eight 
hours  of  ic  in  prayer.     The  great  opposition,  that  hef  met 
with  in  this  place,   caused  him  to  listen  to  a  call  he  hact 
from  Kirkcudbright.   And  what  determined  his  acceptance 
of  their  call,  was  the  following  circumstance.     Among 
other  persecutors,  was  a  profane  gentleman,  a  Mr  Scot 
of  Hawickschaw,  (whose  family  soon  after  became  ea^tinct) 
who  sought  by  all  means  to  injure  Mr  Welch  ;  because, 
as  it  is  supposed,  Mr  Welch  had  reproved  him  for  his  sih- 
ful  practices :  At  length,  when  he  could  do  no  more,  Mr 
Welch  always  keeping  two  good  horses  for  his  use,  he, 
either  with  his    own  hands,  or  by  hi^  servants,  ciit  off 
the  horses'  tails  etose  by  the  rump,  upon  which  they  both 
bled  to  death.     His  enemies  carried  their  resentment  to 
«V€Ty  extremity ;  for,  when  Iw  wanted  his  books,  and 

what 
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vrhat  little  furniture  he  had,  to  be  remoTed  to  Kirkcud^ 
bright ;  through  dislike  in  some,  and  others  being  deterred 
by  tlie  great,  he  could  not  get  any  one  to  carry  them, 
till  at  last  a  young  man,  named  £wart,  who  had  two 
horses,  conveyed  every  tiling  safe  for  him  to  Sarkcudbright. 
When  tlie  young  man  took  his  leave,  in  order  to  returs 
home,  Mr  Welch  put  a  piece  of  gold  in  his  hand,  ex- 
horting him  to  fear  GOD ;  and  promised  him,  he  should 
never  want : '  Which  promise  GOD  in  his  providence 
made  good,  through  the  whc^e  course  of  the  ttaxt%  life, 
which  was  observed  by  many  of  his  neighbours. 

Mr  Welch  did  not  stay  long  ac  Kirkcudbright ;  not- 
withstanding he  had  a  plentiful  harvest  of  converts  to 
GOD,  which  subsisted  long  after  his  departure^  and  made 
a  part  of  Mr  Samuel  Rutherford's  flock,  though  not  his 
parish,  while  he  was  minister  at  Anwith.  Before  he  left 
this  place,  he  met  with  a  gay  young  gentlemany  Mr  R. 
Glendoning,  just  come  home  from  his  travels^  dressed  in 
scarlet  and  silver,  whom  he  greatly  surprised  by  the  foU 
lowing  address  x  <<  Sir,  it  behoves  you  to  change  your 
<<  garb  and  way  of  life,  and  betake  yourself  to  the  situdy 
«<  of  the  scripture;^ ;  for  you  shall  be  my  successor  in  the 
<<  ministry  at  Kirkcudbright ;"  which  accordingly  came  to 
pass  soon  after. 

He  accepted  of  the  call  to  Air,  A.  D.  1^90,  where  he 
continued  till  he  was  banished  the  kingdom*  Here  he 
had  a  hard  beginning,  but  a  very  blessed  end.  Sudi  was 
the  wickedness  of  the  country,  and  their  hatred  of  reli- 
gion, that  no  one  would  let  him  a  house,  till  Mr  John 
Stewart,  an  eminent  Christian,  and  some  time  provoet  of 
Air,  accommodated  him  with  an  apartment  in  his  house^ 
and  was  to  him  a  very  able  friend.  Mr  Welch  first  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  arduous  task  of  healing  their  divi- 
sions, uniting  their  factious  parties,  and  putting  an  end 
to  their  daily  battles ;  which  were  so  desperate^  that  no 
one  could  walk  in  the  street  at  day-time,  without  the 
most  imminent  danger  of  being  wounded.  His  method 
was  this ;  after  he  had  put  an  helmet  on  his  head,  he 
would  go  between  the  two  parties  of  fighting  men,  already 
covered  with  blood,  but  he  never  took  a  sword,  which 
convinced  them  that  he  came  not  to  fight,  but  to  make 
peace.  When  he  had  brought  them  by  little  and  litde 
to  hear  him  speak,  and  to  listen  to  his  arguments  agaunst 
such  brutish  proceedings ;  he  would  order  a  taUe  to  be 
spread  in  the  street,  and  beginning  with  prayer,  persuade 
them  to  profess  themselves  friend^^  and  tQ  sit  down^  and 
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eat  and  drink  together;  which,  when  done,  he  would 
finish  this  labour  of  love  with  singing  a  psalm.  Thus,  by 
degrees,  labouring  among  them  in  word  and  doctrine,  (for 
he  preached  every  day)  and  setting  them  a  good  example, 
he  brought  them  to  be  a  peaceable,  happy  people  -,  and  he 
grew  at  length  in  such  esteem  among  them,  that  they 
made  him  their  counsellor,  to  settle  all  their  differences 
and  misunderstandings ;  and  would  take  no  step  of  im- 
portance in  civil  affairs  without  his  advice. 

There  was  also  in  Air,  before  Mr  Welch  came  to  it, 
an  aged  minister,  who  was  of  so  easy  a  disposition,  that 
he  used  many  times  to  be  drawn  aside  by  his  neighbours, 
to  unbecoming  practices  ;  among  the  restj  he  used  to  go 
to  the  bow-buts  and  archery  on  the  Lord's  day  in  the 
afternoon,  which  gave  Mr  Welch  great  uneasiness.  As 
he  was  an  elderly  man,  Mr  Welch  used  policy  rather  than 
severity,  in  order  to  reclaim  him,  and  therefore  sent  him 
an  invitation  to  spend  the  Lord's  day  afternoons  with 
himself,  and  a  few  select  friends,  in  religious  conference 
and  prayer ;  which,  as  a  minister,  he  thought  he  could 
not  well  refuse.  By  this  means,  he  was  not  only  diverted 
from  every  thing,  scandalous,  but  was  also  brought  to  a 
more  watchful  and  edifying  behaviour  in  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Mr  Welch's  great  diligence  rendered  it  doubtful 
whether  his  painful  laborious  sowing,  or  his  abundant 
harvest  of  success,  was  the  greater ;  for  it  is  said,  that, 

*  if  either  his  spiritual  experience  in  seeking  the  Lord, 

*  or  his  fruitfulness  in  converting  souls,  be  considered, 

<  they  will  be  found  unparalleled  in  Scotland.'  And 
many  years  after  Mr  Welch's  death,  Mr  David  Dickson^ 
at  that  time  a  flourishing  minister  at  Irvine  was  frequently 
heard  to  say,  when  people  mentioned  to  him  the  success 
of  his  ministry,  *  that  the  grape  gleanings  in  Air,  in  Mr 

*  Welch's  time,  were  far  greater  than  the  vintage  of  Ir- 

<  vine  in  his  own.'  Mr  Welch's  preachings  were  truly 
evangelical,  animated  and  searchng  ;  his  deliverance  ten- 
der and  affecting ;  and,  laying  aside,  as  much  as  possible, 
all  scholastic  phrases,  he  accommodated  himself  to  the 
capacities  of  the  most  unlearned  of  his  hearers.  One  of 
his  congregation  (who  was  afterwards  minister  of  Moor- 
kirk,  in  Kyle,)  was  heard  to  say,  <  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  hear  him  and  to  forbear  weep- 
ing ;  he  was  so  fervent  in  spirit,  so  persuasive,  and  so 
moving  in  his  manner.'  Luther  used  to  say,  *  Three 
things  made  a  preacher,  prayer,  meditation,  and  temp- 
tation ;'  according  to  which,  Mr  Welch  was  well  qua- 
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Jified  5  for  he  spent  one-tWrd  of  his  time  in  prnyer  ftttd 
anedilation. 

And  such  were  his  teitiptatiofiS)  th*t  frequently^  before 
he  went  out  to  preach}  he  woukl  send  for  his  eiders  and 
tell  thv:m,  that  he  was  so  grievously  tempted,  and  ieetn- 
ir.;{y  so  entirely  deserted,  that  he  was  afraid  to  go  up  into 
th'/  ]-^ulpit  •,  nor  could  he  be  pretailed  upon  till  one  or 
m-^rc  of  them  had  prayed  for  him :  Thtn  Temuring  into 
th-j  pulpit,  it  was  obserred ;  these  humbling  aeriere  exer- 
cises were  generally  attended  with  an  extraordinary  degree 
<)f  the  presence  and  power  of  GOD  ;  so  near  neigliboan 
many  times  are  contrary  dispositions  and  framet,  sore 
tempttitions  and  great  menifestbtions  aaf  the  divine  pre- 
sence. He  used  often  to  retire  to  the  church  of  Air, 
vtrhirh  was  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  and  there  to 
spe:i.l  the  whole  night  in  prayer  \  because,  probably,  it 
atforJcd  him  an  opportunity  to  give  his  affections  full 
scope*,  and  to  cry  unto  the  Lord  with  a  loud  voice.  It  is 
presumed,  that  his  being  at  some  such  time  overfaeird, 
wa<;  what  gave  rise  to  the  ignorant  and  malicioms  slander 
of  his  being  d  wizard. 

Mr  Welch  married  Elizabeth  Knox,  daughter  to  the  fih- 
mous  Mr  John  Knox,  minister  of  Edinburgh,  commonly 
called  the  ^post/e  of  Scotiandy  who  lived  with  him  fitMn 
his  youth  till  his  death  -,  and  by  whom  he  had  three  sons. 
The  first  was  a  doctor  of  physic,  unhappily  killed,  through 
-an  innocent  mistake,  in  the  Low  Countries.  Another  was 
lost  at  sea,  who,  when  the  ship  sunk,  swam  to  a  nock, 
but  perished  for  want  of  footl ;  he  waS  found  Sometime 
after  in  a  praying  posfjre,  upon  his  knees,  with  his  hands 
lifted  up  to  heaven.  The  third,  was  Mr  Josias  Welch, 
minister  at  Temple-patrick,  in  the  north  of  Ireland ;  a  man 
highly  favoured  of  GOD,  both  as  to  grace  and  gifts ;  and 
commonly  Called  the  cock  of  the  eoNsciBMCE,  because 
of  his  extraordinary  talent  in  awakening  and  rousing  Ab 
consciences  of  sinners.  He  was  one  of  riliat  blessed  society 
of  ministers,  instrumental  in  that  extraordinary  work  of 
GOD  m  the  north  of  Ireland,  about  the  year  1639 ;  but 
was  himself  exceedingly  troubled  with  doubts  and  fears 
about  his  own  salvation,  .and  would  often  say,  « That 
<  minister  was  much  to  be  pitied,  who  was  called  to 
«  comfort  weak  saints,  and  had  no'  comfort  himself/ 
He  died  a  young  man,  and  left  for  his  successor  Mr  John 
Welch,  minister  at  Iron-gray,  in  Galloway,  the  plate  off 
his  gi-andfather's  nativity  :  Where  he  [Mr  John  Welch,^ 
in  $^}mc  of  the  most  dreadful  times  of  persecution,  that 
Scotland  ever  knew,  maintained  his  dangerous  post  of 
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jiMKiiixig  die  g^^  Mjpon  t^t  «^w«t|iQi  of  B^tiwA^  m(^ 
wkbtUi^ng  the  thrcateiuiip  si^aiiial  him^  and.lJN^  pnoe 
set  upon  his  head^  with  all  the  fierce  industr]r  of  hUcne^ 
mies.  It  is  well  known,  that  one  Ciaverhouse,  a  bitter 
persecutor,  upon  secret  information  from  his  spies,  that 
Mr  Wekh  was  to  be  feund  in  some  lurking  place,  though' 
at  forty  miles  distant,  made  that  long  journey  in  a  win* 
ter's  night,  that  he  might  take  him ;  but,  through  the 
ipteipo^ilkm  cf  divine  Frovid^nce,  he  always  missed  hia 
prey.  There,  wa^  scarce  ever  a  man  that  endured  more 
tcd^  went  tbromgh  greater  danger|»  and  escaped  more  snares 
than  Mr  Jobix  Welch.  When  hi^  friends  used  to  advise 
him  to  be  suxe  cautious,  aud  not  to  endanger  himself  .si^ 
nmck  'y  be  would  a^wer,,  (<  That  ^e  firmly  believed  d^n-* 
<(  gerous  imdertakings  yrouid  be  ^is  atcurity  i  mi  ijiaty 
<<  whenever  he  shoul(\  give  OMer  that  course,  and  retire 
<«  lumself,  hisoviuistiy  would  come  to  an  end  :"  Whick 
accordingly  came  to  pass-,  for  when,  after  the  grea^ 
slaughter  made  at  BothweU  Bridget  he  retired  to  X^oectony 
the  Lord  (;alled  him  by  death,  aod  be  was  honourably 
buried,  in  Westminster. 

Notwithstanding,  he  walked  with  GOD,  like  Enoch  of 
old,  he  forgot  not.  to  conduct  hinMelf  with  propriety  to^ 
wards  man  -,  for  h^  frequently  dined  abroad  wi(h  such, 
ftiends  as  he  thought  nught  maintain  the  cotnmunion  of 
saints :  And,  once  a  year,  invite4  a  great  number  of  hi» 
friends  in  the  town  to  dine  with  him,  whom  he  treatedi^s. 
became  a  minister  and  a  Christian. 

Mr  Welch  continued  in  lus  ministry  with  great  success^* 
till  the  troubles  arose  in  Scotland,  about  the  year  l(i02^« 
xk^tm  the  attempt  to  establish  episcopacy  by  K.  Jamea  L> 
We  will  not  trouble  our  Readers  with  the  disgusting  re* 
dtal  of  those  broils  which  then  were  kindled  upon  out* 
ward  church  government,  and  which,  in  almost  aU  ages,' 
have  miserably  rent  and  distracted  the  Christian  world* 
Nor  will  we  presume  to  justify  many  of  the  public  mea-' 
sures  then  taken,  nor  yet  the  bitterness  and  bigotry  of 
spirit  with  Sxrhicb  they  were  often  opposed.  Sutbce  it  for 
us  to  rebte,  according  to  truth,  that  Mr  Welch  was  one 
of  those,  who  thought  himself  bound  in  conscience  to 
<!»ppose  die  episcopal  system,  and  that  be  did  it  with  all 
his  might.  H^  was  therefore  taken  up  and  tried  for  dis« 
seminating  sedition,  and  afterwards  condemned  to  be  ha« 
nished.    This  was  in  the  year  1605. 

While  he  was  under  confinement  at  Blackness,  he  wrote 
his  letter  to  the  countess  of  Wigton,  which^  as  it  hath 
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been  much  celebrated  and  admired  by  the  religious  people 
in  Scotlandf  we  presume  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  our 

Readers. 


«  The  consolation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  multiplied  unto  you  by 

Jesus  Christ:' 

«  r^FTEN  and  many  times,  Christian  and  elect  lady,  I 
«  ^  have  desired  the  opportunity  to  be  comforted  with 
«  that  consolation  wherewith  it  hath  pleased  God,  of  his 
«  free  grace  and  mercy,  to  fill  and  furnish  you.  Your 
«<  remembrance  is  very  sweet  and  comfortable  to  my  Tery 
«  soul :  Since  the  time  I  knew  you  in  Christ  Jesus,  I  have 
«  ever  been  mindful  of  you  unto  the  Lord ;  and  now,  not 
«  being  able  to  refrain  any  longer,  I  could  not  omit  this 
«  occasion ;  not  knowing  how  long  it  may  please  the  Lord 
<<  to  continue  my  being  in  this  tabernacle,  or  give  me  fur- 
"  ther  occasion  of  writing  to  any. 

<<  Although  I  have  not  great  matter  at  this  time,  yet,  in 
<<  remembrance  of  your  labour  of  love,  hope,  and  patience, 
<*  I  must  needs  salute  your  ladyship,  knowing  assuredly, 
«  you  are  the  chosen  of  God,  set  apart  before  ever  the 
<<  world  was,  to  that  glorious  and  eternal  inheritance.  Be- 
<<  ing  thus  comforted  in  your  faith  and  hope,  I  am  fully 
<<  assured,  though  we  never  have  the  occasion  of  meeting 
«  here,  yet  we  shall  reign  together  in  the  world  to  come. 

<<  My  desire  to  remain  here  is  not  great,  knowing,  that 
<^  80  long  as  I  am  in  this  house  of  clay,  I  am  absent  from 
<<  God  \  and  if  it  were  dissolved,  I  look  for  a  building, 
<<  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  In  this 
«  I  groan»  desiring  to  be  clothed  upon,  with  my  house 
<<  which  is  in  heaven  :  If  so  that  being  clothed,  I  shall 
«  not  be  found  naked.  For  I  that  am  within  this  taber- 
<^  nacle  do  often  groan  and  sigh  within  myself ;  being 
<<  oftentimes  burdened :  Not  that  I  would  be  unclothed, 
«  but  clothed  upon  ^  that  mortality  might  be  swallowed 
«  up  of  life.  1  long  to  eat  of  that  tree  which  is  planted 
<(  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God,  and  to  drink  of  the 
<<  pure  river,  clear  as  crystal  that  runs  through  the 
«  streets  of  the  N-w  Jerusalem.  I  know  thai  mj  Redeemer 
^<  liveth^  and  that  /  c  shall  stand  at  the  last  day  upon  the 
<«  earth.  And  though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  my  bodyy 
*^  yet  in  myjlesh  shall  I  see  God:  Whom  I  shall  setfirmysdfi 
^<  and  mt  another  for  me ;  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold  bim, 
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^  though  my  reins  be  consumed  within  me.  I  long  to  be  le- 
«<  freshed  with  the  souls  of  them  that  are  under  the  altar, 
•«  who  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and  the  testimony 
«<  they  held,  and  ta  have  these  long  white  robes  given: 
«  mcy  that  I  may  walk  in  white  raiment,  with  those  glo^ 
<*  rious  saints  who  have  washed  their  garments,  and  have 
^  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Why 
«  should  I  think  it  a  strange  thing  to  be  removed  from 
«<  this  place  to  that,  wherein  my  hope,  my  joy,  my 
*<  crown,  my  elder  brother,  my  head,  my  Father,  my 
«  Comforter,  and  all  the  glorious  saints  are  ;  alld  where 
<«  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb,  are  sung  joyfully  ; 
<«  where  we  shall  not  be  compelled  to  sit  by  the  rivers  of 
«  Babylon,  and  to  hang  our  harps  upon  the  willow-trees  $ 
<«  but  shall  take  them  up  and  sing  the  hallelujah,  blessing, 
<«  honour,  glory,  and  power,  to  him  that  sits  upon  the 
♦«  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever  ?  What  is 
<<  there  under  the  old  vault  of  the  heavens,  and  in  this 
<«  old  worn  earth,  which  is  under  the  bondage  of  cor- 
<•  ruption,  groaning  and  travelling  in  pain,  and  shoot- 
i«  ing  out  the  head,  looking,  waiting,  and  longing,  for 
<«  the  redemption  of  the  sons  of  God  ?  What  is  there,  I 
<«  say,  that  should  make  me  desire  ta  remain  here  ?  I  ex- 
«*  pect  that  new  heavens,  and  that  new  earth,  wherein 
"  ri^teousness  dwelleth,  wherein  I  shall  rest  ior  ever- 
<«  more,  I  look  to  get  entry  into  the  New  Jerusalem,  at 
<«  one  of  those  twelve  gates,  whereupon  are  written  the 
"  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
*<  I  know  that  Christ  Jesus  hath  prepared  them  for  me. 
<«  Why  may  I  not  then,  with  boldness  in  his  bloody  step 
«  into  that  glory,  where  my  Head  and  Lord  hath  gone 
•«  before  me  ?  Jesus  Christ  is  the  door,  and  the  porter  ; 
<<  who  then  shall  hold  me  out  ?  will  he  let  them  perish 
<«  for  whom  he  died  ?  will  he  let  them,  poor  sheep,  be 
<^  plucked  out  of  his  hand  for  whom  he  hath  laid  down 
<*  his  life  ?  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  the 
«  man  for  whom  Christ  hath  died,  or  rather  risen  again  ? 
<<  I  know  I  have  grievously  transgressed,  but  where  sin 
*<  abounded,  grace  will  superabound.  I  know  my  sins 
<<  are  red  as  scarlet  and  crimson,  yet  the  red  blood  of 
<«  Christ  my  Lord  can  make  them  as  white  as  snow  or 
<<  wool :  JVhom  have  I  in  heaven  hut  him,  or  whom  desire 
•<  /  in  the  earth  besides  hiv/  ?  Psalm  Ixxiii.  25.  O  thou  the 
*^  fairest  among  the  childiren  of  men^  Psalm,  xlv,  2.  The 
*<  light  of  the  Gentiles,  the -glory  of  the  Jews,  the  life 
•*  of  the  dead,  the  joy  of  angeh  and  saints,  my  soul  pant- 
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(c  eth  to  be  with  thee ;  I  will  put  my  spirit  into  Akj  hands^ 
<<  and  thou  wilt  not  put  me  out  of  thy  presence ;  I  will' 
<<  come  unto  thee,  for  thou  castest  none  away  that  come 
<<  unto  thee,  O  thou  the  delight  of  mankind  I  Thou 
<<  comest  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost ;  thou 
«<  seeking  me  hast  found  me,  and  now  being  found  by 
"  thee,  I  hope,  O  Lord,  thou  wilt  not  let  me  perish  i  I 
«  desire  to  be  with  thee,  and  do  long  for  the  fruition  of 
•<  thy  blessed  presence,  and  joy  of  thy  countenance: 
"  Thou,  the  only  good  shepherd,  art  full  of  grace  and 
<<  truth ;  therefore  I  trust  thou  wilt  not  thrust  me  out  of 
«  the  door  of  grace  :  The  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but 
<c  grace  and  truth  came  by  Thcf:  Who  shall  separate  me 
«  from  thy  love  ?  Shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  per- 
<<  sccution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  ? 
«  Nay,  in  all  these  things  I  am  more  than  conqueror, 
f<  through  thy  majesty  who  hast  loved  me :  For  I  am  per-* 
«  suaded,  that  neither  death  not  life,  nor  principalities, 
<«  nor  powers,  nor  any  other  creature,  is  able  to  separate 
«  me  from  the  love  of  the  majesty  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
«  my  Lord.  I  refuse  not  to  die  with  thee,  that  I  may 
<«  live  with  thee.  I  refuse  not  to  suffer  with  thee,  that  I 
<(  may  rejoice  with  thee.  Shall  not  all  things  be  plea- 
ts sant  to  me,  which  may  be  the  last  step,  by  which,  and 
«  upon  which,  I  may  come  unto  thee  i  When  shal^  I  be 
«  satisfied  with  thy  face  i  When  shall  I  be  drunk  with 
<<  thy  pleasures  ?  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  and  tarry  not. 
<«  The  Spirit  says,  come ;  the  bride  says,  come }  even  so, 
<<  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly,  and  tarry  not. 

<<  Why  should  the  multitude  of  my  iniquities,  or  great- 
*«  ness  of  tliem  affright  me  ?  Why  should  I  faint  in  this 
*«  my  desire  to  be  with  thee  ?  The  greater  sinner  I  have 
*«  been,  the  greater  glory  will  thy  grace  be  to  thee  unto 
*«  all  eternity.  O  unspeakable  joy,  endless,  infinite^  and 
«  bottomless  compassion  1  O  sea  of  never-fading  pleasures! 
<<  O  love  of  loves  !  O  the  breadth,  and  height,  and  depth, 
<<  and  length  of  that  love  of  thine,  that  passeth  all  know* 
«<  ledge  !  The  love  of  Jonathan  was  great  indeed  to  Da- 
«<  vid,  it  passed  the  love  of  women;  but  thy  lovCyO  Lord, 
<<  passeth  all  created  love  !  O  uncreated  love !  beginning 
<<  without  beginning,  and  ending  without  end^  O  thou 
<<  art  my  glory,  my  joy,  and  my  gain,  and  my  ciown  ^ 
^«  thou  hast  set  me  under  thy  shadow  vrith  great  delight,. 
<<  and  thy  fruit  is  sweet  unto  ray  taste :  Thou  hast  brought 
'<  me  into  thy  banqueting-house,  and  placed  me  in  thy 
H  orchard  :   Stay  me  with  flaggons,  and  comfort  me  with 
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^  apples,  for  I  nm  Bick^  and  my  soul  is  wounded  with 
•«  love.  Behold  thou  art  fair,  my  love ;  behold  thou  art 
<<  fair,  thou  hast  doves  eyes :  Behold  thou  art  fair,  my 
««  beloved*,  yea  pleasant:  Also  our  bed  is  green  j  the 
**  beams  of  our  house  are  cedars,  and  our  rafters  are  of 
^  fir :  How  fair  and  how  pleasant  art  thou,  O  full  of  all 
••  delights !  my  heart  is  ravished  with  thee  !  O  when 
*«  shall  1  see  thy  face  !  how  long  wilt  thou  delay  to  be 
«*  with  me  as  a  roe,  or  a  young  hart,  Jeaping  upon  the 
**  mountains,  and  skipping  upon  the  hills  :  As  a  bundle  of 
**  myrrh  be  thou  to  me,  and  lye  all  night  betwixt  my 
••  breasts  :  Because  of  the  favour  of  thy  good  ointments  : 
"  Thy  name  is  as  ointment  poured  forth  :  Therefore  desire 
**  1  to  go  out  of  this  desart,  and  to  come  to  the  place 
"  where  thou  sittest  at  thy  repast,  and  where  thou  makc^t 
•*  thy  flocks  to  rest  at  noon.  When  shall  I  be  Tuled  ^.vitli 
•*  his  love  ?  Surely,  if  a  man  knew  how  precious  it  wi?re, 
•«  he  would  count  all  things  dross  and  dung  to  g.an  ic  : 
*J  Truly  1  would  long  for  that  scifFold,  or  that  ax,  or 
•*  that  cord,  that  might  be  to  me  that  last  step  of  this  my 
«*  wearisome  journey,  to  go  to  thee,  my  Lord.  Thou 
**  who  knowestthe  meaning  of  the  spirit,  give  answer  to 
**  the  speaking,  sighing  and  groaning  of  trie  spirit :  Thou 
**  who  hast  enilamed  my  heart  to  speak  unto  thoe  in  this 

silent  yet  lovely  language  of  ardent  and  f^^rvi  nt  desires  ; 

speak  again  unto  my  heart,  and  answer  my  desires 
•<  which  thou  hast  made  me  speak  to  thee,  1  Cor.  xv.  55. 
•<  O  deaths  luhere  is  thtf  sting  ?  0 grave  ivhete  is  thy  victory  ? 
«*  the  sting  cf  death  is  sin  ;  the  strengh  tf  sin  is  the  /aw  :  But 
•*  thanks  be  to  Gody  who  giveth  to  nie  the  victjr^  through  Jesus 
«   Christ. 

«<  What  can  be  troublesome  unto  me,  since  my  Lord 
«'  looks  upon  me  with  so  loving  and  amiable  a  coun- 
«  tenance  ?  And  how  greatly  do  I  long  for  these  em- 
«<  br.icements  of  my  Lord  ?  O  that  he  would  kiss  me 
«  wth  the  kisses  of  his  mouthy  Cant.  i.  2.  for  his  love 
««  is  better  than  wine !  O  that  my  soul  were  the  throne 
«<  wherein  he  might  dwell  eternally  !  O  that  my  heart 
"  were  the  temple  wherein  he  might  be  magnihed,  and 
"  dwell  for  ever  ?  All  glory  be  unto  my  God  ;  angels 
«  and  saints,  praise  ye  him  ;  O  thou  earth,  yea  hills 
«<  and  mountains,  be  glad  ;  you  shall  not  be  wearied  any 
«<  more  with  the  burden  of  corruption,  where  unto  you 
«<  have  been  subject  through  the  wickedness  of  mankind. 
«<  Lift  up  your  heads  and  be  glad,  for  a  fire  shall  make 
««  you  clean  from  ail  your  corruprion  and  vanity,  wherc- 
•*  with  for  many  years  you  have  been  infected.     Let  the 
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<*  bride  rejoice,  let  all  the  saints  rejoice,  for  the  day  of 
"  the  marri  ige  with  the  bridegroom  (even  the  Lamb  of 
<<  God)  is  at  hand,  and  his  fair  white  robes  shall  be  gi« 
«  ven  her  5  she  shall  be  arrayed  with  the  golden  vestry 
«  and  needle-work  of  his  manifold  graces,  that  shall  be 
**  put  upon  her :  He,  who  is  her  life,  shall  quickly  ap>« 
"  pear,  and  she  sluU  quickly  appear  with  him  in  the 
<<  glory  and  happiness  of  a  consummate  marriage.  But 
<<  i  must  remember  myself ;  I  know  I  have  been  greatly 
«<  strengthened  and  sustained  by  your  prayers,  (honour^ 
**  able  lady,  and  dearly  beloved  in  our  Lord  Jesus)  con« 
<<  tinue,  I  pray  you,  as  you  have  begun,  in  wrestling 
"  with  the  Lord  for  me,  that  Christ  may  be  magnified  in 
<<  my  mortal  body,  whether  living  or  dead,  that  my  soul 
«  may  be  lifted  up  to  the  third  heavens,  that  I  may  taste 
^<  of  these  joys  that  are  at  the  right-hand  of  my  heavenly 
«  Father,  and  that  with  gladness  I  may  let  my  spirit  ga 
"  thither  where  my  body  shall  shortly  follow.  Who  am 
«  I,  that  he  should  first  have  called  me,  and  then  constH 
*<  tute  me  a  minister  of  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  of 
(<  salvation  these  years  already,  and  now  last  of  ally  to  be 
<<  a  sufferer  for  his  cause  and  kingdom  I  Now  let  it  be  so^ 
<<  that  I  have  fought  my  fight  and, run  my  race»  and  now 
'<  from  henceforth  is  laid  up  for  me  that  crown  of  righte* 
<<  ousness,  which  the  Lord,  that  righteous  God»  will 
«  give  ;  and  not  to  me  only,  but  to  all  that  love  his  ap« 
<<  pearance ;  and  chuse'  to  witness  this,  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
«  the  king  of*  saints,  and  ,that  his  church  is  a  most  free 
<<  kingdom,  yea,  as  free  as  any  kingdom  under  hearen^ 
«<  not  only  to  convocate,  hold,  and  keep  her  meetings,  and 
"  conventions,  and  assemblies,  but  also  to  judge  of  all  her 
«  affairs,  in  all  her  meetings  and  conventions  amongst 
«<  her  members  and  subjects. 

<<  These  two  points,  first.  That  Christ  is  the  head 
«  of  his  church;  secondly.  That  she  is  free  in  her 
**  government  from  all  other  jurisdiction  except  Christ's  t 
*<  These  two  points,  I  say,  are  special  causes  of  our 
*<  imprisonment,  being  now  convicted  as  traitors  for 
<<  maintaining  thereof :  We  have  been  ever  waiting 
<<  with  joyfulness  to  give  the  last  testimony  ot  our 
<<  blood  in  confirmation  thereof,  if  it  should  please  our 
<<  God  to  be  so  favourable  as  to  honour  us  with  this  dig- 
^  nity :  Yea,  I  do  affirm,  that  these  two  points  above 
«  written,  and  all  other  things  which  belong  to  Christ's 
^  crown,  sceptre,  and  kingdom,  are  not  subject,  nor 
*^  cannot  be,  to  any  other  authority,  but  to  his  own  al« 
^  together.    So  that  I  would  be  most  glad  to  be  oiBered 
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<<  up  a  sacrifice  for  so  glorious  a  truth  :  But,  alas  !  I  fear 
<<  that  my  sins,  and  the  abuse  of  so  glorious  things  as  I 
*<  have  found,  deprive  me  of  so  fair  a  crown ;  yet  my 
«*  Lord  doth  know,  if  he  would  call  me  to  it,  and 
«•  strengthen  me  in  it,  it  would  be  to  me  the  most  glori- 
<<  ous  day  and  gladdest  hour,  I  ever  saw  in  this  life ;  but 
<<  I  am  in  his  hand,  to  do  with  me  whatsoever  shall  please 
<<  his  majesty.  It  may  suffice  me,  I  have  had  so  long  a 
**  time  in  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  I  have 
**  seen  the  things  that  I  have  seen,  and  heard  the  things 
"  that  I  have  heard,  and  through  the  grace  of  God  I  have 
«'  been  so  long  a  witness  of  these  glorious  and  good  news 
«*  in  my  weak  ministry,  and  that  my  witnessing  hath  not 
<<  been  altogether  without  fruit  and  blessing  ;  so  that  I 
•«  hope  at  that  day,  I  shall  have  him  to  be  my  crown,  my 
•<  glory,  my  joy,  and  reward,  and  therefore,  boldly,  I  say 
*»  with  Simeon,  Lordj  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
<«  peace^  (not  in  a  peaceable  dying  in  my  body)  but  by 
<<  rendering  up  to  him  my  spirit,  and  the  sealing  and 
"  stamping  this  truth  with  my  blood.  I  desire  not  to 
««  have  it  remedied  ;  but  let  my  Lord's  will  be  done. 

**  Now  that  prophecy  is  at  hand,  which  these  two  wor- 
«<  thy  servants  of  the  Lord  Mr  George  Wishart,  and  Mr 
*<  John  Knox,  my  father-in-law,  spake  ;  which  was, 
**  That  Christ  should  be  crucified  in  this  kingdom^  but  gloria 
«*  ous  should  be  his  resurrection^  as  Mr  Knox  with  his  own 
<^  hand  upon  the  margin  of  Calvin's  Harmony  upon  the 
«<  Passion  did  write,  which  is  yet  extant :  But  alas  !  for 
«  this  kingdom.  My  testimony  now  doth  not  differ  from 
"  that  of  many  before  this  time,  who  said,  that  the  king- 
«  dom  of  Scotland  should  be  blood,  the  kingdom  shall  be 
"  drenched  in  blood,  a  fourbished  and  glittering  sword  is 
«  already  drawn  out  of  the  scabbard,  which  shall  not  re- 
«<  turn  until  it  be  made  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  men 
«  of  this  land ;  first  the  heavy  intestine  sword,  and  then 
«  the  sword  of  the  stranger.  O  doleful  Scotland  !  well 
"  were  he  that  were  removed  from  thee,  that  his  eyes 
*<  might  not  see,  nor  his  ears  hear  all  the  evils  that  are  to 
«*  come  upon  thee  ;  neither  the  strong  man  by  his  strength, 
"  nor  the  rich  man  by  his  riches,  nor  the  nobleman  by 
"  blood,  shall  be  delivered  from  the  judgments.  There 
«  is  a  great  sacrifice  to  be  made  in  Bozr^ih,  in  thee,  O 
"  Scotland,  of  the  blood  of  all  sorts  in  th^  jand  ;  Ephraim 
<<  shall  consume  Manasseh,  and  ManasseB  Ephraim  :  Brc* 
**  ther  against  brother,  and  every  man  in  the  judgment 
«  of  the  Lord  shall  be  armed,  to  thrust  his  sw^rd  in  the 
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<<  side  of  his  neighbour,  and  all  for  the  contempt  of  tbe 
"  glorious  gospel :  And  that  blood  which  was  offered  to 
^<  thee,  O  Scotland,  in  so  plenteous  a  manner,  that  the 
«<  like  thereof  hath  not  been  ofl'ered  to  any  natj^on  \  there- 
•«  fore  thy  judgment  sliall  be  greater  :  But  the  sanctuary 
«<  inust  be  begun  at,  and  the  measure  is  not  fulfilled,  till 
<<  the  blocd  of  the  saints  be  shed ;  then  the  cries  will  be 
*f  great,  and  will  not  st.iy,  till  they  bring  the  JLiord  down 
•<  from  heaven  his  throne,  to  see  if  the  sins  of  Scotland  be 
^^  accordiii;T  to  the  cry  thereof  y  neither  shall  there  be  any 
"  suhj,  ct  in  the  Lind  from  the  greatest  to  the  meanest 
*<  giiiitios-;.  The  guilt  uf  our  blood  shall  not  only  lye 
"  upon  ijur  prince,  but  also  upon  our  own  brethren,  bf- 
««  shops,  councellurs,  and  commissioners ;  it  is  they, 
'^  even  they  that  have  stirred  up  our  prince  against  us : 
*<  Wo  must  therefore  lay  the  blame,  and  burden  of  our 
*«  blood  upon  them  especially,  however  the  rest  above^ 
*«  written  be  partakers  of  their  sins  with  them  :  And  as  to 
<*  the  rest  of  our  brctl.ren,  w  o  cither  by  silence  approve, 
*f  or  by  cryi:.g,  Prace,  peace,  strengthen  the  arm  of  the 
**  wicked,  t')aL  they  cannot  return ;  in  the  mean  time 
««  make  the  hearts  of  the  righteous  sad  ;  they  shall  all  in 
<«  Jiko  Planner  be  guilty  of  high  treason  against  the  King 
'<  of  kings,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  crown  and  king- 
*<  dom. 

*^  Next  unto  them,  all  our  commissioners,  chancellor, 
*^  president,  comptroller,  advocate ;  and  next  unto  them^ 
<'  all  th:U  first  or  last  sat  in  the  council,  and  did  not  bear 
*^  plain  testimony  for  Jesus  Christ  and  his  kingdom,  for 
«'  which  we  do  suil'or  :  And  next  unto  them,  all  those 
<<  who  should  have  at  present,  and  who  should  at  such 
««  times  have  come,  and  made  open  testimony  of  Christ 
<^  faithfully,  although  it  had  been  contrary  to  plain  law, 
"  and  with  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  When  the  poor 
<<  Jews  were  in  such  danger,  that  nothing  was  expected 
<*  but  utter  destruction,  Q.  Esther,  after  three  ilays  fast- 
•*  ing,  cottcluded  thus  with  herself,  7  w/V/,  said  she,  go 
<*  in  to  the  kingy  though  it  be  not  according  to  law  i  and  if  I 
«  perish^  I  perishy  Esther  iv.  1 6.  With  this  resolution 
<<  such  as  are  born  councellors  should  have  said,  Christ's 
<<  kingdom  is  now  at  hand,  and  I  am  bound  alsoy  and 
•<  sworn,  by  a  special  covenant,  to  nvaintain  the  doctrine 
<<  and  discipline  thereof,  according  to  my  vocation  and 
<(  power,  all  the  days  of  my  life  -,  under  all  the  pains 
«  contained  in  the  book  of  God,  and  danger  of  body  and 
*•  soul,  in  the  day  of  God's  fearful  judgment :  And  there* 

«  fore. 
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^  fore,  though  I  should  perish  in' the  causci  yet  will  I 
^<  speak  for  it,  and  to  my  power  defend  it,  according  to 
**  my  vocation.,  Finally,  All  those  that  cquncil,  com- 
'^^  mand,  consent,  and  allow,  are  guiky  in  the  sight  of  out 
-**  God  :  But  the  mourners  for  these  evilsy  and  the  faithful 
«<  of  the  land,  and  those  who  are  unfeignedly  grieved  in 
**  heart  for  all  these  abominations,  those  shall  be  marked 
<<  as  not  guilty,  £zek.  ix. 

"  I  know  not,  whether  I  shall  have  occasion  to  write 
^<  again  ;  and  therefore,  by  this  letter,  as  my  latter  will 
^<  and  testament,  1  give  testimony,  warning,  and  know« 
<<  ledge  of  these  things  to  all  men,  according  to  the  Lord's 
<«  direction  to  the  prophet,  Son  of  man^  I  have  made  thee 
<«  a  watchmany  Ezek.  xxxiii.  7,  &c.  Therefore  I  give 
<<  warning  to  all  men  hereby,  that  no  man's  blood  be  re- 
^<  quired  at  my  hands.  Thus  desiring  the  help  of  your 
<<  prayers,  with  my  humble  commendations,  and  ser^^ice 
'<  in  Christ,  to  my  lord,  your  husband,  and  all  the  saints 
<<  there  :  The  messenger  of  peace  be  with  yo.u  all  for  ever- 
*«  more.     Amen. 

«  Yours,  to  my  full  power,  for 

Blackness^  ^  the.  time  Christ's  prisoner, 

Januarif  (>,  1606.  "JOHN     W  E  LC  H." 

Several  very  extraordinary  circumstances  are  related  of 
Mr  Welch  by  his  biographer,  which,  because  they  are  ex- 
traordinary and  must  depend  upon  the  veracity  of  the  re- 
later,  we  will  transcribe  and  leave  to  the  judgment  of  our 
Readers. 

Mr  Welch  was  sometime  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh before  his  banishment,  where,  one  night,  sitting  at 
supper  with  Lord  Ochiltree,  Mrs  Welch's  uncle,  he  enter- 
tained the  company  with  his  usual  religious  and  edifying 
conversation,  wiiich  was  well  received  by  all  the  company 
except  one  debauched,  popish,  young  gentleman,  who 
sometimes  laughed,  and  sometimes  mocked  and  made 
faces  :  Upon  which  Mr  Welch  demanded  silence  of  the 
company,  and  that  they  would  observe  the  work  of  the 
Lord  upon  that  profane  mocker,  which  they  should  pre- 
sently behold  :  Immediately  the  poor  wicked  wretch  fell 
down  binder  the  table,  and  died,  to  the  great  astcnisliment 
of  all  present. 

About  the  same  time  another  ren^arkable  circujnstance 
happened.  Lord  Ochiltree,  the  captain  of  the  castle,  arid 
5on  to  the  above-mentioned  good  lord  Ochiltree,  was  very 
civil  to  Mr  Welch  ^  but  had  not  been  able  for  some  time^ 

througli 
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through  a  multitude  of  affairs,  to  visit  Mr  Welch  in  his 
chambers  ;  yet  walking  in  the  court  one  day^  he  saw  him 
look  out  of  his  window,  and  asked  him  kindly,  *  How  he 

<  did,  and  if  in  any  thing  he  could  serve  him  ?'  Mr  Welch 
answered,  and  said,  "  My  lord,  as  you  are  soon  to  go  to 
«  court,  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  petition  the  king, 
<<  [K.  James]  in  my  name,  that  I  may  have  liberty  to 
<«  preach  the  gospel :"  This  his  lordship  promised  to  do. 
Mr  Welch  added,  "  my  lord,  both  because  you  arc  my 
<<  kinsman,  and  for  other  reasons,  I  would  earnestly  en- 
«  treat  and  desire  you  not  to  promise,  except  you  faith- 
•*  fully    perform."     His   lordship  replied,    «    He  would 

<  faithfully  perform  his  promise :'  And  soon  set  out  for 
London.  At  his  first  arrival,  he  fully  purposed  to  present 
the  petition  \  but  finding  the  king  in  a  rage  at  the  godly 
ministers,  he  durst  not  then  present  it  -,  thinking  he  should 
meet  with  a  fairer  opportunity  bye  and  bye  ;  but  at  length, 
he  forgot  it  entirely.  The  first  time  Mr  Welch  saw  him 
after  his  return  home,  he  asked  him,  *<  What  he  had  done 
•'  with  his  petition  ?"  His  lordship  answered,  *  He  had 

<  presented  it  to  the  king  ;  but  that  he  was  in  so  great  a 

<  rage  against  the  ministers  at  that  time,  he  believed  it 

<  h;ul  been  forv^ot ;  for  he  had  received  no  answer.'— 
"  Nay,  (eaid  Mr  Welch),  My  lord,  you  should  not  lie  to 
"  God  and  to  me ;  for  I  know  you  never  delivered  it, 
<<  thuugh  1  warned  you  to  take  heed,  and  not  to  undertake 
<<  it,  except  you  would  perform  it;  but  because  you  have 
*^  dealt  so  unfaithfully,  remember  God  shall  take  from 
*<  you  both  estate  and  honours,  and  give  them  to  your 
<«  neijjhbour  in  your  own  time :"  Which  truly  came  to 
pass ;  foi  in  his  own  time,  both  his  estate  and  honours  were 
translated  upon  James  Stuart. 

While  he  was  still  a  prisoner  in  Edinburgh,  his  wife 
who  lived  with  him,  had  a  great  desire  to  see  her  family 
in  Air,  to  which,  with  some  difficulty  he  consented; 
but  when  she  entered  upon  her  journey,  he  strictly 
cliarged  her,  wlien  she  came  to  Air  not  to  take  the  ordi- 
nary way  to  her  house,  nor  to  pass  by  the  bridge  through 
the  town ;  but  to  cross  the  river  above  the  bridge,  in  her 
way  home,  and  not  to  come  into  the  town  at  all  :  For 
(said  he),  <«  Before  you  come  thither,  you  shall  find  the 
"  plague  has  broken  out  in  Air."  Which  was  indeed 
the  case,  as  bhe  found  when  she  came  there. 

The  plague  being  among  his  people  grieved  him  much, 
being  separated  from  them.  But  when  some  of  them  came 
10  liim  from  Air,  to  bemoan  themselves ;  he  answered 

«    them. 
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'diemy  "  Hugh  Kennedy  (a  godly  man  in  Air),  should  pray 
^<  for  them  ;  and  God  would  hear  him."  This  counsel 
they  accepted  ;  and  that  gentleman,  convening  several 
proper  people  of  the  place,  prayed  fervently  for  the  to^n 
(for  he  was  a  second  Welch  in  wrestling  mightily  with 
GOD  in  prayer)  and  accordingly  after  that,  the  plague 
decreased* 

The  time  now  being  come  that  Mr  Welch  should  leave 
Scotland,  never  to  see  it  again  9  he,  with  many  more,  un-* 
•der  the  same  condemnation,  went  on  board  a  ship  at 
Xeith,  on  the  seventh  day  of  November,  in  the  year  1606  ; 
and  although  as  early  as  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
there  were  great  numbers  of  people,  waiting  with  their 
afflicted  families,  to  bid  them  farewelU  After  prayer,  they 
sang  the  twenty- third  Psalm  5  and  then,  to  the  great  grief 
of  a  multitude  of  spectators,  they  set  sail  for  the  south  of 
France,  and  landed  in  the  river  of  Bourdeaux. 

In  about  the  space  of  fourteen  weeks  after  his  arrival, 
the  Lord  so  succeeded  his  diligence  and  application,  that 
he  was  able  to  preach  in  French  •,  and  was  in  a  short  time 
called  to  the  ministry,  first  in  one-  village,  then  in  ano- 
ther ;  one  of  which  was  Nerac.  Afterward  he  was  settled 
in  St  Jean  d'Angely,  a  considerable  walled  town,  where 
he  abode  during  his  stay  in  France  j  which  was  about  six* 
teen  years.  When  he  began  first  to  preach,  it  was  ob- 
served, by  some  of  his  hearers,  that  while  he  continued 
in  the  doctrinal  part  of  his  sermon,  he  spoke  French  very 
accurately  ;  but  when  he  came  to  his  application,  and 
began  to  grow  warm  in  his  affections,  his  fervour  made 
him  sometimes  neglect  the  accuracy  of  the  French  con- 
struction :  But  being  admonished  of  this  by  some  pious 
young  men,  which  he  took  in  good  part,  he  proposed  the 
following  remedy  in  future  ;  that  two  of  them  should  sit 
opposite  the  pulpit,  and  when  they  perceived  him  begin- 
ning to  decline,  they  should  stand  up,  as  a  watch- word 
to  him.  By  which  means  he  acquired  a  wonderful  exact- 
ness throughout  his  whole  sermon.  So  desirous  was  he 
to  deJiver  good  matter  in  a  graceful  maimer. 

There  were  many  times  persons  of  great  quality  in  his 
auditory,  before  whom  he  was  just  as  bold  as  ever  he  had 
been  in  a  Scots  village  •,  which  moved  Mr  Boyd  of  Troch- 
rig,  once  to  ask  hitn  (after  he  had  preached  before  the 
university  of  Saumur,  with  such  boldness  and  authority 
as  if  he  had  been  before  the  meanest  congregation)  how 
he  could  bj  so  confident  among  strangers,  and  persons  of 
such  quality  ?  To  which  he  answered,  that  he  was  so 

filled 
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filled  with  the  dread  of  GOD,  he  had  n6  apprehensfoA 
from  mon  at  all :  And  *  this  answer  (said  Mr  Boyd),  did 
♦  not  remove  my  admiration,  but  rather  increased  it.* 

He  had  sc'ver.d  young  gentlemen  boarded  \n  the  hoose 
with  him,  for  tlie  sake  of  his  edifying  company  and  con- 
versation, among  whom  was  the  heir  of  Lord  Ochiltree^ 
captain  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  This  young  noble- 
man, after  he  had  gained  much  upon  Mr  Welch's  aflFec-^ 
tlons,  fell  sick,  and  after  wasting  away  for  a  long  time, 
closed  his  eyes,  and  to  the  apprehension  of  all  present, 
expired  :  Accordingly,  he  was  taken  out  of  his  bed  and 
hid  upon  a  pallet,  agreeable  to  the  custom  of  the'  place. 
This  was  matter  of  great  grief  to  Mr  Welch,  who  staid 
full  three  hours  in  the  room,  lamenting  over  him  with 
great  tenderness.  After  twelve  hours,  according  to  custom, 
they  brought  a  coffin  to  put  him  in  ;  but  Mr  Welch  de- 
sired, that  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  affections,  they 
would  forbear  for  a  time;  with  which  they  complied, 
and  returned  not  again  till  twelve  hours  after,  when,  in- 
deed, they  earnestly  importuned  him,  that  the  corpse 
might  be  buried,  because  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther; But  he  again  requested  they  would  indulge  him 
once  more  ;  which  they  did,  first  till  the  corpse  had  laid 
ihirty-six  hours  on  the  pallet;  and  again,  till  they  sup- 
posed he  had  been  dead  forty-eight  hours.  They  then 
perceived,  that  Mr  Welch  did  not  believe  the  young 
man  really  dead,  but  in  some  kind  of  fit ;  and  advised 
to  send  for  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  satisfy  himself 
by  some  experiment.  He  agreed  to  what  they  proposed ; 
and  the  gentlemc  n  of  the  faculty  first  pinched  the  fleshy 
parts  of  his  body  with  pincers,  but  without  success  ;  then 
they  twistid  a  stri?ic>,  about  his  head  with  great  force,  but 
no  signs  of  life  ap.n-aring  they  pronounced  him  entirely 
dead.  Mr  Welch  i)^ugod  of  them  once  more,  that  they 
would  but  stCji  into  tiitr  next  room  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  leave  Mm  wirh  the  dead  youth  ;  and  this  they  granted. 
Then  Mr  Wvich  fell  down  beiore  the  pallet,  and  cried 
unto  the  Lord  with  all  his  might  for  the  last  time,  and 
fiomeii  TICS  looking  upon  the  dead  body,  continuing  in 
wvcHtling  with  the  Lord,  till  at  length  the  dead  youth 
opened  his  eyes,  and  cried  out  to  Mr  Welch,  whom  he 
distinctly  knew,  <  O  sir,  I  am  all  whole  but  my  head  and 
<  legs  •/  And  these  were  the  places  they  had  sore  hurt  with 
their  pinching. 

When  Mr  Welch  perceived  this,  he  called  upon  his 
ixicnds,  and  shewed  the  dead  young  man  restored  to  life 

again. 
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tpLiUy  to  their  great  astpnishment.  Aiid  dils  young  noble* 
than,  though  his  father  lost  the  estate^of  Ochiltree,  lived 
to  acquire  a  great  estate  in  Ireland^  and  was  lord  Castle* 
steuart)  and  a  man  of  such  excellent  parts,  that  he  was 
courted  by  the  earl  of  Strafford,  to  be  a  counsellor  in  lre« 
land,  which  he  refused  to  be,  until  the  godly  silenced 
Scottish  ministers,  who  suffered  under,  the  bishops  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  were  restored  to  the  exercise  of  their 
ministry  ;  and  then  he  engaged,  and  so  continued  for  all 
his  life,  not  only  in  honour  and  power,  but  in  the  pro<» 
fession  and  practice  of  godliness,  ta  the  great  comfort  of 
the  country  where  he  lived.  «  This  story  the  nobleman 
«<  communicated  to  his  friends  in  Ireland,  and  from  them 
*'  I  had  it." 

While  Mr  Welch  was  minister  in  one  of  these  French 
villages ;  one  evening  a  popish  friar»  travelling  through 
the  country,  because  he  could  find  no  lodging  in  the 
vrhole  village,-  addressed  himself  to  Mr  Welch's  house» 
begging  the  favour  of  a  lodging  for  that  night.  The  seir* 
vants  informed  Mr  Welch,  who  readily  consented  ;  but 
as  he  had  supped,  and  family-worship  was  over,  he  did 
not  see  the  friar,  but  retired  to  hia  room.  <  After  the  friar 
had  supped,  the  servant  shewed  him  to  his  chamber,  be* 
tween  which  and  Mr  Welch's  there  was  but  a  thin  deal 
partition.  After  the  friar's  first  sleep,  he  was  surprised 
with  hearing  a  constant  whispering  kind  of  noise,  at  which 
he  was  exceedingly  frightened. 

The  next  morning,  as  he  walked  in  the  fields,  a  coun- 
tryman met  him ;  and,  because  of  bis  habit,  saluted  him, 
asked  him,  <  where  he  had  lodged  tliat  night  ?'  The  friar 
answered,  with  the  Hugonot  minister.  The  countryman 
asked  him  what  entertainment  he  met  with  ?  The  friar 
answered,  <  Very  bad ;  for  (said  he),  I  always  imagined 

<  there  were  devils  hunting  these  ministers?  houses,  and 
«  I  am  persuaded  there  was  one  with  me  this  night ;  for 

<  I  heard  a  continual  whisper  all  the  night,  which  I  be- 
«  lieve  was  nothing  else  but  the  minister  and  the  devil 

<  conversing  together.'  The  countryman  told  him,  he 
was  much  mistaken,  and  that  it  was  only  the  minister  at 
his  night- prayers.     *  Oh,  said  the  friar,  does  the  minister 

<  pray  any  V  <  Yes,  said  the  countryman,  more  than  any 

<  man  in  France  ;  and  if  you  will  stay  another  night  with 

<  him,  you  may  be  satisfied.'  The  friar  returned  to  Mr 
Welch's  house,  and  feigning  indisposition,^  begged  another 
night's  lodging,  which  was  granted  him. 
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After  a  while  Mr  Welch  came  down»  and  assembled  the 
family,  and,  according  to  custom,  first  sang  a  psalm,  then 
read  a  portion  of  scripture,  which  he  briefl]^  expounded, 
and  then  prayed  in  his  usual  fervent  manner :  To  all 
which  the  friar  was  an  astonished  witness.  At  dinner  the 
friar  was  very  civilly  entertained  :  Mr  Welch  thinking  it 
best  to  forbear  all  questions  and  disputes  for  the  present 
In  the  evening,  Mr  Welch  had  family- worship,  as  in  the 
morning,  which  occasioned  still  more  wonder  in  the  fiiar* 
^vftcr  supper,  they  all  retired  ;  the  friar  longing  to  know 
what  the  night- whisper  was.  He  laid  awake  till  Mr 
Welch's  usual  time  of  night  for  rising  to  prajr ;  when,  hear- 
ing the  same  whispering  noise,  he  creeped  soMj  to  Mr 
Welch's  door,  and  there  heard  not  only  the  sound,  but  the 
words  distinctly,  and  such  communications  between  GOD 
and  man  as  he  knew  not  had  been  in  the  world.  Upon 
this  the  friar  waited  for  Mr  Welch  to  come  out  of  his 
chamber  y  when  he  told  him,  he  had  lived  in  darkness  and 
ignorance  till  this  time,  but  was  now  resolved  to  give 
himself  up  entirely  to  Mr  Welch's  teachings  and  declared 
Iiiniseli'  a  Protestant.  Mr  Welch  congratulated  him  upon 
his  better  understanding,  and  exceedingly  encouraged 
him  :   And  it  is  said,  he  lived  and  died  a  true  Protestan^ 

<  This  account  I  had  (says  his  biographer),  from  a  very 

*  pious  minister,  who  was  bred  in  Mr  Welch's  house  in 

<  France.' 

Lewis  XIII.  of  France  made  war  with  the  Protestants, 
on  the  score  of  religion,  and  at  the  head  of  his  army  be« 
sieged  the  city  of  St  Jean  d'Angely  ;  which,  after  a  con« 
sidcrable  siege,  capitulated  upon  very  advantageous  terms* 
Willie  the  king  remained  in  this  town,  after  the  capitu« 
lation,  Mr  Welch  continued  to  preach  as  usual  ;  but  the* 
king  hearing  of  it  was  much  offended,  and  one  day  sent 
(he  duke  d'Espernon  to  order  him  out  of  the  pulpit,  and 
to  bring  him  before  him.  The  duke  went  with  his  guard, 
and  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  church  where  Mr  Welch 
was  preaching,  JMr  Welch  desired  the  people  to  make  way, 
and  to  St^'t  a  seat,  that  the  duke  might  hear  the  word  of 
the  Lord.  The  duke,  instead  of  interrupting  him,  sat 
down,  and  lieard  him  with  great  attention  till  he  had 
finibhed  his  discourse  ;  and  then  told  him,  he  must  go  with 
him  to  the  king  ;  which  Mr  Welch  readily  did.  When 
the  duke  came  to  the  king,  the  king  asked  him,  <  Why 

*  he  broug'.t  not  the  minister,  and  why  he  did  not  inter- 

*  rupt  him  ?'  The  duke  answered,  <  Never  man  spake  like 
f  this  niin  j   but  that  he  had  brought  him  with  him.* 

Whereupon 
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WHereupon  Mr  Welch  was  called  into  the  king's  pre- 
sence ;  and  upon  his  admission  silently  prajred  to  GOD 
for  wisdom  and  assistance.  .The  king  asked  him»  <  How 
«  he  durst  preach  where  he  was»  since  it  was  against  the 

*  law  of  France,  for  any  man  to  preach  within  the  verge 

*  of  his  court  f  Mr  Welch  answered^  <<  Sir,  if  you  did 
<<  right,  you  would  come  and  hear  me  preach,  and  make 
<<  all  France  hear  me  likewise ;  for  (siid  he),  I  preach 
<<  not  as  those  men  whom  you  hear  y  my  preaching  differs 
«  from  their's  in  these  two  points  :  First,  I  preach  that 
^<  you  must  be  saved  by  the  merits  and  death  of  Jesus 
<<  Christ,  and  not  by  any  merits  or  works  of  your  own. 
u  Next,  I  preach,  that  as  you  are  king  of  France,  you 
''  are  under  the  authority  and  command  of  no  man  on 
<<  earth :  Those  men  (added  he),  whom  you  hear,  sub- 
*«  ject  you  to  the  pope  of  Rome,  which  I  will  never  do." 
The  king  replied  no  more,  but  Et  bien  vous  etiez  tmn 
nnnistre :  <  Well,  well,  you  shall  be  my  muiister.'  Ac* 
cordingly,  he  was  favourably  dismissed,  and  the  king  left 
the  town  in  peace. 

In  a  short  time  after,  the  war  was  renewed ;  and  Mr 
Welch  then  told  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  that  now  their 
cup  was  full,  and  they  should  no  more  escape  ^  which  ac- 
cordingly came  to  pass.  The  king  ordereid  Vitry,  cap- 
tain of  his  guard,  to  preserve  his  minister  from  all  dan- 
ger ;  and  to  provide  him  with  horses,  and  waggons,  and 
all  other  conveniences  necessary  to  convey  him  and  his 
family  to  Rochelle.  This  story  lord  Kenmure,  who  was 
bred  at  Mr  Welch's  house,  told  Mr  Livingstoun,  minister 
of  Ancrum,  and  from  him  (says  the  biographer)  I  had  it. 

Soon  after  this,  Mr  Welch  obtained  liberty  to  come  to 
England  \  and  his  friends  petitioned  the  king,  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  return  to  Scotland  ;  the  physicians 
giving  it  as  their  opinion,  that  nothing  could  preserve  his 
life  but  his  native  air.  But  the  king  gRve  them  an  ab- 
solute denial ;  so  he  languished  in  London  a  considerable 
time.  His  disease  was  thought  by  some  to  be  of  the  le- 
prousy  kind-,  but  the  physicians  said,  he  had  been  poisoned. 
When,  in  the  time  of  his  weakness,  he  was  desired  to 
remit  somewhat  of  bis  excessive  labour  and  study  ;  his  an- 
swer was,  <<  He  had  his  life  of  God,  and  that  it  should 
«  be  spent  for  him."  It  is  said,  that  by  frequent  and 
long  praying,  the  flesh  of  his  knees  was  hard  and  callous 
like  horn. 

His  friends  again  importuned  the  king,  that  if  he  was 
not  permitted  to  go  to  Scotland^  be  might  at  least  have 

liberty 
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liberty  to  preach  in  London  ;  but  neither  would  the  king 
grant  this  request^  till  he  heard  all  hopes  of  life  v^ere 
past ;  then,  not  fearing  his  activity,  he  allowed  him. 
Mr  Welch  no  sooner  heard  that  he  had  liberty  to  preachi 
than  he  readily  embraced  it ;  and  having  access  to  a  lec- 
turer's pulpit,  he  preached  both  long  and  fervently.  This 
was  the  last  performance  of  his  life ;  for,  after  he  had 
ended  his  sermon,  he  returned  to  his  chamber,  and  within 
two  hours,  quietly  and  without  pain,  he  resigned  his 
spirit  into  his  maker's  hands  ;  and  was  buried  near  Mr 
Decring,  the  famous  English  divine,  in  the  year  1623»  ift 
the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age^ 

He  was  of  a  strong,  robust  constitution,  and  underwent 
a  deal  of  fatigue.  Among  his  Papers  were  found  Saurez's 
Metaphysics  abridged;  and  a  great  number  of  Sermons, 
some  of  which  were  printed  in  Glasgow  some  years  ago. 
He  printed  his  Dispute  with  Abbot  Brown  the  papist,  in 
which  his  learning  appears  to  be  nothing  behind  his  other 
excellencies.  Another  Piece,  called  Dr  Welch's  Arma- 
Gr.DDON,  he  printed  in  France,  in  which  are  given  his 
Meditations  on  the  enemies  of  the  Church:  But  this 
performance  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

We  will  conclude  this  article  with  the  extract  of  a  letter, 
sent  by  Mr  Welch  to  the  lady  Mar  while  he  was  an  exile 
ill  France,  which  has  been  preserved  by  the  excellent  Mr 
Fiopung. 

«  i  tliank  my  God,  (says  he)  in  Christ,  for  all  the 
<(  gracious  co:  Delation  it  ph*aseth  him  to  vouchsafe  on  me 
<<  in  the  days  ot  my  affliction,  whereby  I  perceive  the 
*<  good  pleasure  of  hib  will  to  miniitei  unto  me  comfort, 
«  ;iat,  not  only  with  patience,  but  wiih  joy,  I  might  bear 
♦<  Ms  cross  ;  and  I  dare  not  bat  give  testimony,  3iat  the 
<<  Lord  has  becii  iilthful  in  his  promises,  and  hasremem- 
«  bered  his  meicy  and  covenant  towards  me,  has  made 
«<  his  yoke  easij^  and  his  burden  lights  and  has  caused  his 
«(  consolations  to  abound,  far  beyond  all  that  ever  I  yet 
«  sulFered.  'Tis  true,  it  cannot  but  be  sometimes  griev- 
es ous  to  remember  the  glory  that  I  have  seep  both  in  pub* 
«<  lie  and  private  in  the  communion  of  saints,  from  which 
<«  1  am  now  exiled ;  yet  it  pleaseth  my  Lord  to  minister 
<<  such  tranquillity  of  mind  unto  me,  that  I  cannot  but 
<<  wor.dcr  at  ir,  and  ^t  those  exceeding  and  incredible  joys, 
«  wherewith  1  now  see  by  experience  it  plea^i^s  him  to 
««  nccompany  his  own  cross.  O  how  sweet  a  thing  is  it 
«(  to  sulFcr  ior  Christ  !  How  glorious  and  rich  treasures 
«<  are  there,  that  lye  hid  under  that,  vile  and  ignominious 
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"  veil  of  the  cross  !  The  world,  yea,  the  princes  and 
'<  wise  of  this  world  know  not  the  glorious  and  unspeak* 
"  able  joys  that  are  joined  with  the  cross :  Yea,  who 
*^  knows  it,  but  he  that  hath  experience  of  it  ? — Surely 
<(  affliction  is  a  testimony  and  seal  of  the  love  of  God  \" 
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JOHN  PISCATOR,  a  learned  and  laborious  divine,  was 
born  at  Strasburg  in  the  year  1546.  He  was  from  a 
youth  a  lover  of  study,  and  made  an  early  proficiency  in 
learning  ;  and,  in  his  study  of  logic,  reconciled  and  united 
Aristotle  and  his  commentator  Peter  Ramus.  Having 
made  great  progress  in  divinity,  he  was  invited  to  Her- 
born  to  accept  of  the  professor's  chair,  which  he  filled 
with  such  general  satisfaction,  and  so  very  agreeably  to 
the  students,  that  many  flocked  thither  from  Germany; 
France,  Poland,  and  other  northern  countries.  He  was 
very  diligent  and  laborious ;  scarce  allowing  himself  su(E« 
cent  time  for  sleep.  * 

He  Wrote  many  things ;  and  translated  the  whole  bible 
with  great  industry  and  faithfulness  into  the  German  lan- 
guage ;  besides  his  analysis  logical  and  theological  of  the 
greatest  part  of  it.  He  died  at  Herborn  in  1625,  and  in 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  Our  Dr  Twisse  says  of 
him,  thai  he  was  an  excellent  scripture  divine^  but  no 
school  divine,  and  that  therefore  it  4S  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at,  if  he  did  not  use  the  accuracy  of  scholastic  expres- 
sions. But  if  what  Luther  says  be  right  (as  we  are  -nclin- 
ed  to  believe),  Bonus  textuariur  est  tkeologus  bonus  ;  i.  e.  •  A 
<  good  textuary  is  a  good  divine ;'  it  is  possible  to  pardon 
him,  especially  as  no  man  living  can  find  out,  what  bene- 
fit ever  occurred  to  the  world  from  the  scholastic  divinity ; 
unless  the  filling  the  pope's  cofiFers  can  be  thought  to  have 
been  an  advantage  to  it. 
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LANCELOT   ANDREWS,  D- D. 

BISHOP    OF    WINCHESTER. 

T  ANCELOT  ANDREWS,  an  eminent  divine,  and 
■^  bishop  of  Winchester  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  was  born  at  London,  in  1565,  in  the  parish  of 
All- Hallows  Barking,  being  descended  from  the  ancient 
family  of  the  Andrews's  in  SuiFolk*  He  had  his  education 
in  grammar- learning,  first  in  the  Cooper's  free-school  at 
RatclifF under  Mr  Ward;  and  afterwards  in  Merchant- 
Taylor's  school  at  London,  under  Mr  Mulcaster*  Here  he 
made  such  a  proficiency  in  the  learned  languages^  that 
Dr  Watts,  residentiary  of  St  Paul's  and  archdeacon  of 
Middlesex,  who  had  lately  founded  some  scholarships  at 
Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge,  sent  him  to  that  college,  and 
bestowed  on  him  the  first  of  those  exhibitions.  After  he 
had  been  three  years  in  the  uniyersity,  his  custom  was  to 
come  up  to  London  once  a  year,  about  Easter,  to  visit  his 
father  and  mother,  with  whom  he  usually  stayed  a  month; 
during  which  time,  with  the  assistance  of  a  master,  be 
applied  himself  to  the  attaining  some  language,  or  art,  to 
which  he  was  before  a  stranger  :  And  by  this  means,  in  a 
few  years,  he  had  laid  the  foundations  of  all  the  art8  and 
sciences,  and  acquired  a  competent  skill  in  most  of  the 
modern  languages. 

Having  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  be  was^ 
upon  a  vacancy,  chosen  fellow  of  his  college.  In  the 
mean  time  Hugh  Price,  having  built  Jesus-college  in  Oz- 
fordy  and  hearing  much  of  the  fame  of  young  Mr  An* 
drews,  appointed  him  one  of  his  first  fellows  on  that  foun« 
dation.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  be 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity,  in  the  know- 
ledge of  which  he  greatly  excelled  ;  insomuch  that,  being 
chosen  catechist  in  the  college,  and  having  undertaken  to 
read  a  lecture  on  tlic  ten  commandments  every  Saturday 
and  Sunday  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  great  num- 
bers out  of  the  other  colleges  of  the  university,  and  even 
out  of  the  country,  duly  resorted  to  Pembroke-chapel,  as 
to  a  divinity  lecture.     At  the  same  time,  he  was  esteemed 
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so  profound  a  casuist,  that  he  was  often  consulted  in  the 
nicest  and  most  difficult  cases  of  conscience.  And  now 
his  reputation  being  spread  far  and  near,  Henry  earl  of 
Huntingdon  prevailed  upon  him  to  accompany  him  into 
the  North,  of  which  he  was  president ;  where,  by  his 
diligent  preaching,  and  private  conferences,  in  which  he 
used  a  due  mixture  of  zeal  and  moderation,  he  converted 
several  recusants,  -priests  as  weH  as  others,  to  the  Prote- 
stant religion.  From  that  time  he  began  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of  by  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  secretary  of  state  to 
Q.  Elizabeth.  That  minister,  who  was  unwilling  so  fine 
a  genius  should  be  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  a  country 
benefice,  his  intent  being  to  make  him  reader  of  contro- 
versies in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  assigned  him  for  his 
maintenance  the  lease  of  the  parsonage  of  Alton  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  afterwards  procured  for  him  the  vicarage  of  St 
Giles's,  Cripplegate,  in  London. 

Afterwards  he  was  chosen  a  prebendary  and  residentiary 
of  St  Paul's, "^s  also  prebendary  of  the  collegiate  churcb 
of  Southwell.  Being  thus  preferred  to  his  own  content- 
ment, he  distinguished  himself  as  a  diligent  and  excellent 
preacher,  and  read  divinity  lectures  three  times  a  week 
at  St  Paul's,  in  term  time.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr 
Fulke,  he  was  chosen  master  of  Pembroke-hall,  of  which 
he  had  been  scholar  and  fellow  :  A  place  of  more  honour 
than  profit,  since  he  spent  more  upon  it  than  he  received 
from  it,  and  was  a  considerable  benefactor  to  that  col- 
lege. He  was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary 
to  Q.  Elizabeth,  who  took  such  delighj  in  his  preachings 
that  she  first  made  him  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  in 
the  room  of  Dr  Richard  Bancroft  promoted  to  the  see  of 
London  ;  and  afterwards  dean  of  that  church,  in  the  roorri 
of  Dr  Gabriel  Goodman  deceased.  Dr  Andrews  soon 
grew  into  far  greater  esteem  with  her  successor  K.  James 
I.  who  not  only  gave  him  the  preference  to  all  other  di- 
vines as  a  Preacher,  but  likewise  made  choice  of  him  to 
vindicate  his  sovereignty  against  the  virulent  pens  of  his 
enemies. 

That  king  promoted  him  to- the  bishopric  of  Chichester^ 
to  which  he  was  consecrated  November  3,  1605.  At  the 
same  time  he  made  him  his  lord  almoner  ;  in  which  place 
of  great  trust  he  behaved  with  singular  fidelity,  disposing 
of  the  royal  benevolence  in  the  properest  manner,  and 
not  making  those  advantages  to  himself  that  he  might 
legally  and  fairly  have  done.  Upon  the  vacancy  of  the 
bishopric  of  Ely,  he  was  advanced  to  that  see,  and  con- 
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secrnted  September  22>  1609.  He  was  nominated  one  of 
his  majesty's  privy  councellors  of  Englandj;  and  afterwards 
oi  Scotland,  when  he  attended  the  king  in  his  journey  ta 
that  kingdom.  After  he  had  sat  nine  years  in  that  see^ 
he  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  and  dean- 
ery of  the  king's  chapel,  February  18,  1618  j  which  two 
last  preferments  he  held  till  his  death. 

There  is  a  pleasant  story  related  of  him,  while  he  was 
bishop  of  Winchester,  in  the  life  of  Mr  Waller  the  poet. 
That  gentleman  going  to  see  the  king  at  dinner,  over- 
heard a  very  extraordinary  conversation  between  his  ma- 
jesty and  two  prelates,  our  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Dr 
Neaie,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  were  standing  behind  the 
king's  chair.     His  majesty  asked  the  bishops,  « My  lords, 

*  cannot  I  take  my  subjects  money  when  I  want  it,  with- 

*  out  all  this  formality  in  parliament  ?*  The  bishop  of 
Durham  readily  answered,  <  God  forbid,  sir,  but  you 
«  should ;  you  are  the  breath  of  our  nostrils.*  Where- 
upon the  king  turned,  and  said  to  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, <  Well,  my  lord,  what  say  you  ?'  "  Sir,  (replied 
'<  the  Bishop)  I  have  no  skill  to  judge  of  parliamentary 
<«  cases."  The  king  answered,  <  No  put-offs,  my  lord; 
«  answer  me  presently.'  ««  Then,  sir,  (said  he)  I  think 
"  it  lawful  for  you  to  take  my  brother  Neale's  money,  for 
««  he  offers  it." 

This  great  prelate  was  in  no  less  reputation  and  esteem 
with  K.  Charles  I.  than  he  had  been  with  his  predecessors. 
At  length  he  departed  this  life,  at  Winchester-house  in 
Southwark,  September  ^5,  1626,  in  the  seventy-first  year 
of  his  age ;  and  was  buried  in  the  parish-church  of  St 
Saviour's  Southwark ;  where  his  executors  erected  to  him 
a  very  fair  monument  of  marble  and  alabaster,  on  which 
is  an  elegant  Latin  inscription,  written  by  one  of  his 
chaplains.  His  bones,  not  many  years  since,  were  dis- 
placed, and  upon  taking  them  away  (as  it  seems)  to  make 
room  for  other  occupants,  the  hair  of  his  beard,  and  his 
silken  cap,  were  found  undecayed  in  the  remains  of  his 
cofRn. 

Hi^  Works.  Besides  the  Tortura  Tcrti,  bishop  An- 
drews wrote  A  ^^anual  of  private  Devotions  and  Medi- 
tations for  every  Day  in  the  Week  ^  and   A  Manual  of 

Direc- 

*  This  excellent  Piece  was  written  in  Greek  and  Lstin.     Tliewordsa'« 

pnerally  taken  from  the  fcripturts,  or  made  as  nearly  as  poflible  to  them 
ir.  a  prccative  form.  Thtv  are,  of  cours.?,  full  of  pathos  and  fervent  affec- 
tion. A  very  I'roper  book  for  fericus  younj^  pcrfons,  who  arc  acquiring  the 
learned  hu^^UAgcs. 
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Directions  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick  ;  besides  Sermons, 
and  several  tracts  in  English  and  Latin  published  after  his 
death.  He  had  a  share  in  the  translation  of  the  pentateuch, 
and  the  historical  books  from  Joshua,  to  the  first  book  of 
Chronicles  exclusively. 

The  character  of  bishop  Andrews,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, was  in  every  respect  great  and  singular.  The  au- 
thor of  his  life,  so  often  referred  to,  celebrates  in  particu- 
lar his  great  zeal  and  piety,  his  charity  and  compassion, 
his  fidelity  and  integrity,  his  gratitude  and  thankfulness, 
his  munificence  and  bounty,  his  hospitality,  his  humani- 
ty and  affability,  his  modesty,  his  diligent  application  to 
study,  and  his  talents  as  a  preacher  and  a  writer.  He^ 
generally  hated  all  sorts  of  vices,  but  more  especially  three, 
which  were,  usury,  simony,  and  sacrilege.  K.  James  had 
so  great  an  awe  and  veneration  for  him,  that,  in  his  pre- 
sence he  refrained  from  that  mirth  and  levity,  in  which  he 
indulged  himself  at  other  times.  What  opinion  my  lord 
Clarendon  had  of  him,  appears  from  hence,  that,  in  men- 
tioning the  death  of  Dr  Bancroft,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, he  remarks,  that  *  if  he  had  been  succeeded  by 
«  bishop  Andrews,  or  any  man  who  understood  and  lov- 
•  ed  the  church,  that  infection  would  easily  have  been  kept 
«  out,  which  could  not  afterwards  be  so  easily  expelled.' 
Our  great  poet  Milton  thought  him  worthy  of  his  pen, 
and  wrote  a  Latin  Elegy  on  his  death.  His  stile  and  man- 
ner of  writing,  however  admired  in  that  age,  are  very 
exceptionable  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  critics  of  the  pre- 
sent. 

We  will  sum  up  the  character  of  this  truly  reverend 
man,  in  the  words  of  the  bishop  of  Ely,  which  he  deli- 
vered in  his  sermon  upon  the  occasion  of  his  death. 
His  admirable  knowledge  in  the  learned  tongues,  La- 
tin, Greek,  Hebrew  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  besides 
other  modern  tongues  to  the  number  of  fifteen  (as  I  am 
informed),  was  such  and  so  rare,  that  he  may  well  be 
ranked  in  the  first  place,  to  be  one  of  the  rarest  linguists 
in  Christendom ;  in  which  he  was  so  perfect  and  ab- 
solute, both  for  grammar  and  profound  knowledge 
therein,  that  he  was  so  perfect  in  the  grammar  and  cri- 
ticisms of  them,  as  if  he  had  utterly  neglected  the  matter 
itself;  and  yet  was  so  exquisite  and  sound  in  the  matter 
and  learning  of  these  tongues,  as  if  he  had  never  re- 
garded the  grammar.  Of  this  Reverend  prelate,  I 
may  say,  his  life  was  a  life  of  prayer  :  A  great  part  of 
five  hours  every  day,  he  spent  in  prayer  and  devotion  to 
Vox..  IL                 *  Ee  '  God. 
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'God.     After  the  death  of  his  brother  Thomas  Andrews^ 

<  whom  he  loved  dearly,  he  began  to  reckon  of  his  own, 

<  which  he  said  would  be  in  the  end  of  summer  or  the  be- 

<  ginning   of  winter.     And  when  his  brother   Nicholas 

*  Andrews  died,  he  took  that  as  a  certain  warning  of  his 

<  own  death  ;   and  from  that  time  till  the  hour  of  his  dis- 

*  solution,  he  spent  all  his  time  in  prayer.     And  in  his 
'  last  sickness  continued,  when  awake,  to  pray  audibly, 

*  till  his  strength  failed,   and  then  by  lifting  up  his  eyes 

*  and  hands,  shewed  that  he  still  prayed  ;   and  then  when 
'  both  voice,  and  eyes,  and  hands,  failed  in  their  office, 

*  his  countenance  shewed  that  he  still  prayed  and  praised 

<  God  in  his  heart,  till  it  pleased  God  to    receive  his 

*  blessed  soul  to  himself,  which  was  about  four  o'clock  in 

<  the  morning  of  Monday  the  twenty- fifth  of  September^ 

*  1626.' 

His  Works,  besides  those  above  mentioned.  "  l.j[i2tfw 
sponsio  ad  Apologtam  Cardinalis  Beliarmsni,  quam  nyper  edi- 
dit  contra  Prafattonem  Monitoriam  serenissimi  ac  potentissimi 
principis  Jacobi^  &c.  cmriibus  Christianis  Monarcfds^  Pri/H 
cipihusy  atque  Ordimbus  inscriptamy  i.  e.  An  Answer  to  the 
Apology  of  Cardinal  Bellarmin,  which  he  lately  published 
against  the  Monitory  Preface  of  the  most  serene  and  [K>- 
tent  Prince  King  James;  &c.  addressed  to  all  Christian . 
Monarchs,  Princes,  and  States,  ta?.  Tortura  TortL  3.  Cw- 
C70  ad  Clerum  pro  Gradu  Doctoris.  i.  e.  A  Sermon  to  the 
Clergy  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity.  4.  dmdo 
ad  Clerum  in  Sijmdo  Provinciali  Caniuariensis  ProvincUt  ad 
Divi  Pauli,  i.  c.  A  Sermon  to  the  Clergy  in  the  Provin- 
cial Synod  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  at  St  Paul's. 
5.  Concio  Latin  e  habit  a  coram  regia  MajtsUttc  qmnto  AugusH 
M  DC  VI,  /;/  Aula  Gretiviciy  quo  tempore  venera^  in  An- 
gliamy  Regem  nostrum  invisurus^  serenisiimus  potentiuimtuque 
princeps  Christianus  Quartus  Dania  \^  Ncrvegiit  Rex,  i.  c. 
A  Latin  Sermon,  preached  before  the  King  in  the  Hall 
at  Greenwich,  August  5,  1606,  at  the  time  whenthemost 
serene  and  power!  ul  Prince  Christiern  IV.  King  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway,  was  come  into ^  England  to  visit  our 
King.  6.  Concio  Latine  habita  coram  regia  Majestaie  decinu 
tertio  yi/prilis  M  DC  Xill,  in  Aula  Grenvici,  quo  temporff 
cum  lectissima  sua  conjuge^  dlscessurus  erat  Gener  RtgiSf  stre^ 
nissimus  potentissiwusque  princeps  Fridericus  Comes  Palatimu 
ad  Rhenum.  i.  e.  A  Latin  Sermon,  preached  before  the 
King  in  the  Hail  at  Greenwich,  April  13,  IGlSy  when  the 
King's  Son-in-law,  the  most  serene  and- potent  prince 
Frederic  Count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  was  about  to  depart 

with 
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with  his  dearest  Consort.  7.  Questionis  nun  quid  per  jus  dt* 
vinum  magistratui  Uceat  h  reo  jusjurandum  exigere  /  £5*  id 
quatenus  is^  quousque  liceat  F  Theologica  Determination  habita 
in  puhlica  Schola  Theologica  Cantabrigia  mense  Julii^  Anno 
1591.  i.  e.  A  Theological  Determination  of  the  question, 
Whether  the  Civil  magistrate  has  a  right  by  the  Law  of 
GOD,  to  require  an  oath  of  an  accused  person,  and  how 
far  it  m.iy  be  lawful ;  held  in  the  public  Divinity  School 
of  Cambridge,  in  the  month  of  July,  1591.  8.  De  Usuris 
Theologica  Determination  habita  in  publico  S0hola  Theologica 
Cantabrigia.  w  e.  A  Theological  Determination  concern- 
ing Usury,  held  in  the  public  Divinity  School  of  Cam* 
bridge,  9,  De  Decimis  Theologica  Determination  habita  in 
publica  Schola  Theologica  Cantabrigia.  i.  e.  A  Theological 
Determination  concerning  Tythes,  held  in  the  public 
Divinity  School  of  Cambridge  10.  Responsiones  ad  Pe- 
tri Molinai  Epistolas.  i.  e.  Answers  to  three  of  Du 
Moulin's  Letters,  with  Du  Moulin's  Letters.  11.  Stric* 
iura :  Or,  A  Brief  Answer  to  the  Eighteenth  Chapter  of 
the  first  Book  of  Cardinal  Perron's  Reply,  written  in 
French,  to  K.  James  his  answer  written  by  Mr  Casau- 
bon  in  Latin.  12.  An  Answer  to  the  twentieth  Chapter 
of  Cardinal  Perron's  Reply,  is*r.  1 3.  A  Speech  delivered 
in  the  Star- Chamber,  concerning  Vows,  in  the  Countess 
of  Shrewsbury's  Case.  These  pieces  were  printed  at  Lon- 
don, after  the  Author's  death,  by  Felix  Kyngston,  in  4to, 
\62dy  and  dedicated  to  K.  Charles  L  by  the  Bishops  of 
Lpndon  and  Ely.  There  are  extant,  besides,  15.  The 
Moral  Law  expounded  :  Or,  Lectures  on  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments ;  whereunto  is  annexed  nineteen  Sermons  upon 
Prayer  in  general,  and  upon  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  parti- 
cular ;  published  by  John  Jackson,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Parliament,  London,  1642,  fol.  16.  Axoo-xcct^t**  Sacra: 
Or,  A  Collection  of  Posthumous  and  Orphan  Lectures, 
delivered  at  St  Paul's  and  St  Giles's  Cripplegate  church, 
London.  1657,  fol. 
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PHILIP    DE    MORxNAY, 


LORD    OF    PLESSIS    MARLY. 


pHILlP  DE  MORNAY,  lord  of  Plessis  Marly,  an 
■*■  illustrious  French  Protestant,  privy  counsellor  of 
Henry  IV.  and  governor  of  Saumur,  was  born  at  Buhi  in 
Vexin,  upon  the  5th  of  November,  1549.  He  was  de- 
scended from  a  very  ancient  and  noble  family,  which  had 
in  course  of  time  divided  itself  into  several  branches,  and 
produced  many  groat  and  eminent  men.  His  father,  James 
de  Mornuy,  had  done  great  services  to  the  royal  family  in 
the  wars  *,  but  in  the  time  of  peace  led  a  very  retired  life, 
niul  was  greatly  attached  to  the  religion  of  his  country. 
He  designed  Philip  for  the  church,  as  he  was  a  younger 
son,  with  a  view  of  succeeding  his  uncle  Bertin  de  Momay, 
who  was  denn  of  Beauvais,  and  abbe  of  Saumur,  and  who 
had  promised  to  resign  those  preferments  to  him ;  but 
these  views  were  broken  by  the  death  of  the  uncle.  In 
the  mean  time,  his  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  ^f 
Charles  du  l^ec  Crespin,  vice-admiral  of  France,  and  cham- 
berlain to  Francis  II.  was  secretly  an  Hugonot ;  and  had 
taken  care  to  inspire  her  son  insensibly  with  her  own  prin- 
ciples. His  father  died  about  two  years  after  his  uncle, 
when  Philip  was  not  more  than  ten  years  of  age  ;  and  two 
years  after,  ^72;.  in  1561,  in  reading  the  New  Testament, 
it  pleased  the  Lord  so  to  enlighten  him  by  that  means,  ai 
to  enable  him  to  discover  and  abandon  the  errors  and  so- 
perstitions  of  the  church  of  Rome  :  And,  in  the  same  year, 
his  mother,  making  open  profession  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, set  up  a  lecture  hi  her  own  house,  which  perfectly 
confirmed  Philip  in  it.  His  literary  education  wa^  all  the 
while  carrying  on,  with  the  utmost  care  and  circumspec- 
tion  :  He  had  masters  provided  in  all  languages  and  sci« 
ences  ;  and  the  progress  he  made  in  all,  was  what  nught 
be  expected  from  his  very  uncommon  parts  and  applica- 
tion. 

In 
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In  the  year  1 567,  Mornay  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
Paris,  where  he  was  pursuing  his  studies,  on  account  of 
the  commotions  which  were  breaking  out  again  ;  and  soon 
after  he  took  up  arms,  and  served  a  campaign  or  two.  But 
having  the  misfortune  to  break  one  of  his  arms,  he  quit- 
ted the  profession  of  a  soldier,  and  began  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  travelling  into  foreign  countries,  not  only 
to  be  out  of  the  way,  till  the  civil  wars  should  be  at  an 
end,  but  for  the  sake  of  some  baths,  which  he  hoped 
would  restore  to  him  the  free  use  of  his  arm.  He  arrived 
at  Geneva  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  1S68,  not  without 
the  greatest  danger  and  peril  to  himself;  for  all  places 
were  so  full  of  soldiers,  and  the  passages  so  guarded,  that 
it  was  difficult  for  one  of  his  religion  to  pass  with  safety. 
He  made  but  a  short  stay  at  Geneva,  on  account  of  the 
plague,  which  was  there ;  but,  taking  his  way  through 
Switzerland,  he  went  to  Heidelberg  in  Germany.  Here 
he  became  acquainted  with  Emmanuel  Tremellius,  and 
other  learned  men,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  civil 
law.  In  September  1 569,  he  went  to  Frankfort,  where  he 
was  affectionately  received  by  the  celebrated  Languet,  who 
gave  him  instructions  for  his  future  travels,  and  recom- 
mendatory letters  to  several  great  men.  He  staid  some 
time  afterwards  at  Padua,  for  the  sake  of  perfecting  him- 
self farther  in  the  kijpwledge  of  the  civil  law,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Venice. 

He  had  a  great  desire  to  make  the  tour  of  the  East ;  but 
as  the  Venetians  and  Turks  were  then  at  war  about  the  isle 
of  Cyprus,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  pass  the  coasts  of 
Istria  and  Dalmatia  with  any  degree  of  safety.  From 
Venice,  in  the  year  1571,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
came  into  perils  about  his  religion.  He  had  experienced 
something  of  this  sort  at  Venice,  where  an  officer  of  the 
inquisition  had  been  very  busy  about  him  ;  but  he  had  the 
happiness  to  escape  in  both  places,  and  from  Rome  he  re- 
turned to  Venice,  from  Venice  to  Vienna,  and  from  thence, 
after  taking  a  round  through  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Misnia, 
Saxony,  Hesse,  Franconia,  to  Frankfort,  where  he  arrived 
in  September,  1571.  Though  he  was  very  young  when 
he  set  out  upon  his  travels,  yet  he  ever  conducted  him- 
self  like  a  Christian  and  a  philosopher  ;  and  made  that 
profitable  use  of  them,  which  a  wise  man  will  always 
make.  He  examined  every  thing  that  was  curious  in  e- 
very  place  ;  and  that  nothing  might  escape  him,  he  at- 
tentively perused  not  only  the  general  history  of  the  coun- 
tries, but  also   the  histories   of  each  particular  town  and 

3  province, 
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province,  '^ough  which  he  passed.  Nor  was  he  only  at- 
tentive to  ^"eir  antiquities  ;  but  remarked  also  whatever 
was  worth  notice  in  the  manners,  customs,  policj,  and 
constitution  of  each. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1572,  he  went  into  Flanders  to 
survey  the  situation,  the  strength,  the  fortifications,  and 
garrisons  of  that  country,  and  afterwards  passed  over  to 
England,  where  he  was  graciously  received  by  Q.  Eliza- 
beth ;  for  his  parts,  his  knowledge,  his  uncommon  capa- 
city for  the  management  of  great  afFairs,  had  spread  his 
name  far  and  wide,  and  made  him  courted,  especially  by 
the  great. 

In  1575,  he  married,  and  published  the  same  year  a 
Treatise  concerning  Life  and  Death ;  for  though  Mor- 
nay  was  often  employed  in  civil  affairs,  and  oftener  so- 
licited to  engage  in  them  ;  yet  as  he  was  ever  a  lover  of 
books  and  retirement,  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in 
reading  and  writing.  In  the  year  1576,  he  was  wounded 
and  made  a  prisoner  ;  but  gaining  his  liberty,  he  went  to 
the  court  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  who  received  him  very  graciously,  gave  him  one 
of  the  first^  places  in  his  council,  and  upon  all  occasions 
paid  great  deference  to  his  judgment.  Mornay,  on /his 
part,  did  the  king  great  services.  He  went  into  England 
to  solicit  the  assistance  of  Q.  Elizalxth  for  him  in  1577, 
into  Flanders  in  1578,  and  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg  in  1579. 

He  was  sent  twice  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  as  his  am- 
bassador to  Q.  Elizabeth  ;  to  whom  he  was  so  acceptable, 
that  she  writ  a  letter  to  him,  'upon  his  return,  with  her 
own  hand ;  in  which,  among  other  things,  she  told  him, 
« that  never  any  gentleman  had  treated  with  her,  in  whom 
«  she  took  so  much  pleasure  as  in  himself.* 

In  1578,  he  published  a  Treatise  concerning  the 
Church,  in  which  he  explained  his  motives  for  leaving 
the  Popish,  and  embracing  the  Protestant  religion  ;  and  in 
1579,  he  began  his  justly  celebrated  book"  Upon  the  Truth 
of  the  Christian  Religion."  But  before  he  had  made  any 
progress  in  this,  he  was  seized  with  an  illness,  which  was 
thought  to  be  the  effects  of  some  poison  that  bad  been 
given  him  at  Anvers  the  year  before,  with  a  view  of  de- 
stroying him.  He  recovered,  though  dangerously  ill,  and 
continued  to  do  service  to  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the 
Protestant  religion.  From  the  year  1585,  when  the  league 
commenced,  he  was  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
affairs  of  the  king  ;  and,  in  1 590,  was  made  his  counsel- 
lor 
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lor  of  state,  after  having  been  invested  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Saumur  the  year  before.  '  , 

In  the  year  J  592,  th^  king  pitched  upon  him  to  confer  i 
with  Monsieur  de  Villeroy  upon  the  subject  of  the  king's 
religion  ;  but  the  extravagant  demands  of  de  Villeroy  ren- 
dered their  conference  of  no  effect.  Mornay,  however, 
opposed  the  king's  perversion  to  popery,  as  long  as  he 
could  ;  and  when  he  could  prevent  it  no  longer,  with- 
drew himself  gradually  from  court,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  reading  and  wridng. 

In  the  year  1596,  he  published  a  piece  entitled,  the 
Just  Procedures  of  those  of  the  Reformed  Religion  ;  in 
which  he  removes  the  imputation  of  the  present  troubles 
and  dissentions  from  the  protestants,  and  throws  the  blame 
on  those  who  injuriously  denied  them  that  liberty,  which 
their  great  services  had  deserved.  In  th-e  year  1598,  he 
published  his  Treatise  upon  the  Eucharist,  which  occa- 
sioned the  conference  at  Fontainbleau,  in  the  year  1600, 
between  Mr  du  Perron,  then  bishop  of  Evereux,  after- 
wards cardinal,  aiul  our  author  ;  and  he  raised  his  reputa- 
tion and  credit  among  the  Protestants  to  so  prodigious 
an  height,  that  he  was  called  by  many  <  the  Protestants* 
<  pope.' 

In  the  year  1G07,  he  published  a  work  entitled,  The 
Mystery  of  Iniquity,  or  the  History  of  the  Papacy,  which 
was  written,  as  molt  of  his  other  works  were,  first  in 
French,  and  then,  like  them,  translated  into  Latin,  Here 
he  shews,  by  what  gradual  progressions  the  popes  have 
risen  to  that  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  whi4:h  was  foretold  by 
the  apostles ;  and  what  oppositions,  from  time  to  time, 
all  nations  have  given  them.  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
work  of  prodigious  labour  ;  yet  it  is  said,  that  he  was  not 
above  nine  months  in  composing  it. 

The  author  of  the  history  of  Lewis  XIII.  says,  con- 
cerning The  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  or  History  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, That  <  the  design  of  the  author  was  to  shew,  against 
the  cardinals  Baronius  and  Bellarmine,  by  what  degrees 
the  monarchy  of  the  pope  was  formed,  and  the  several  op- 
positions, which  honest  men  made  to  the  establishing  a 
power  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  The  cur,  or  . 
print,  in  the  front  of  the  book,  gave  greater  offence  to  the 
Papists  than  all  the  rest.  Paul  the  Vth  wiH  represented 
in  it,  with  the  iiattery  and  impious  inscriptions  made  for 
liim  by  some  good  folks  in  Italy,  who  applied  to  him, 
what  the  Holy  Ghost  says  of  Jesus  Christ  himself,  gave 
him  the    title   of  t/te   most  Invincible  Monarch  of  the 

Christian 
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Christ  tan  commonwealth^  the  most  ardent  defender  of  the  Pi- 
i»AL  Omnipot.:nce  \  in  short,  Vice-God*.  This  was  a 
word  newly  invented  to  his  honour. — Mornay  du  Piessis 
made  him  ridiculous  by  a  pleasant  remark.  By  adding  the 
value  of  the  numerical  letters  of  the  Latin  words  which 
signify  Paul  V.  Fice-Gody  he  found  the  number  666,  which 
is  the  mysterious  number  of  the  beast  in  St  John's  Reve- 
lation.' Hist,  of  Lewis  XIU.  book  2.  This  book  was 
condemned  by  the  faculty  of  Paris  in  a  very  poor  way, 
which  only  promoted  its  dispersion  and  credit. 

About  this  time  also  he  published,  an  exhortation  to  the 
Jews  concerning  the  Messiah,  in  which  he  applies  a  great 
deal  of  Hebrew  learning  very  judiciously  ;  and  for  this  he 
was  complimented  by  the  elder  Buxtorf. 

There  are  several  other  little  things  of  his  wruing*, 
but  his  capital  work,  and  for  which  he  has  been  most 
distinguished,  is  his  book  «  Upon  the  Trutli  of  the  Chris- 
*«  tian  Religion,"  in  which  he  employs  the  weapons  of 
reason  and  learning,  with  great  force  and  skill,  against 
Atheists,  Epicureans,  Heathens,  Jews,  Mahometans,  and 
other  infidels,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  title.  This  book  was 
dedicated  to  Henry  IV.  while  he  was  king  of  Navarre 
only,  in  the  year  1582,  and  the  year  after  translated  by 

himself 


•  The  writer  of  a  late  ironical  New  defence  of  ibe  church  of  Rome,  ftatCJ 
this  high  founding  affair  in  the  following  ludicrous  way,  though  founding 
the  facts  upon  approved  writings  of  the  church  of   Rome.     '  The  Jefuits 

*  fay  to  their  difciples  (Reg.  1.  and  13.)  that  every  one  of  them  muft  whol- 

*  ly  Jeny  his  own  judgment,  and  refolve,  that  if  this  judge  (the  pope)  fhall 

*  fay,  that  any  thing  is  black,  which  appears  to  your  eyes  white,  you  muf^ 

*  fay  it  is  black  too — becaufc  he  is  infinite,  omnipotent,  and  incomprehcn'- 

*  fible;*  and  *  hath  (fays  the  bull  of  pope  Pius  V.)  all  power  in  heaven  ancS. 

*  earth,  as  having  been  condituted  prince  over  all  nations  and  all  kingdoms  « 

*  with  a  plenitude  of  power  to  root  up,  and  to  plant ;  to  deftroy,  and  t<3 

*  fave  ;  to  raife  up,  and  to  pull  down  at  his  pleafure.*     Hence  the  pope  m,* 
frequently  ftyled  by  the  council  of  Lateran  and  by  the  canonifts,  DOMT^ 
NUS  NOSTEK  DEUS  Papa,  I  e.  *  Our  Lord  God,  the  Pope'     Henc7« 
alfo,  it  hath  been  urged  by  Maflonus,  in  the  life  of  Pope  John  IX.   Epifc€f 
fos  Romanos  ne peccata  quidemftne  laude  eommittere,*  ThsA  the  bi(hop8  of  Konnf 
'  cannot  commit  fin  without  praifc.'     The  Dedication,  therefore,  of  father 
Caraffa  to  Pope  Paul  V.  prefixed  to  his  Theological  Thcfes,  was  much  too 
modeft,  when  he  infcribed,  PAULO  V.  VICE-DEO,  Cbrifiana  Reipublica 
Afonarcha  INVICTISSIMO    et   tonticia  Omnipoten  I I2E  confervaiori  acerriwni 

I.  e.  *  To  Paul  V.  the  Vice-God,  the  mod  invincible  Monarch  of  the  Ch:i- 
ftian  Commonwealth,  and  moft  zealous  Aflertor  of  the  Papal  Omnipoten- 
cy.*  This  diffident  title  was  afterwards  nearly  copied,  by  Benedictus  a  Be- 
nedictis,  a  Vcujtian,  with  a  little  addition,  SUPREMO  riCE-DEOt  *  ?• 
the  fupreme  Vice-God.*  See  New  Defence  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  p.  S7. 
Matthews. 
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himseH  into  Latin,  "  As  a  Frenchman/'  says  he  in  his 
preface  to  the  Reader,  "  I  have  endeavoured  to  serve  my 
«(  own  country  first ;  and,  as  a  Christian,  the  universal 
*«  kingdom  of  Christ  next/*  Both  the  dedication  and 
Preface  are  fine  pieces,  in  which  one  hardly  knows  which 
to  admire  more — the  scholar,  or  the  Christian*  Monsieur 
Baillet  has  observed  with  justness,  that  <  the  Protestants 
«  of  France  had  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  having  such  a 
«  man  as  Mornay  du  Flessis  of  their  party :  A  gentleman 

<  who,  besides  the  nobleness  of  his  birth,  is  distinguished 

<  by  many  fine  qualities,  both  natural  and  acquired.'  His 
outside  iiiiked  was  excellent,  but  his  greatest  honour 
(which  Baillet  <lid  not  observe)  was  within. 

In  the  year  1 62 1 ,  when  Lewis  XIII.  made  ;)var  upon  the 
Protestai7ts,  he  took  away  the  government  of  Saumur 
from  Morn.^y,  who  thereupon  retired  to  his  barony  of  la 
Forest  in  Poictou.  Here  lie  seems  to  have  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  A  little  before  his  death,  he  discoursed 
much  upon  the  vanity  and  transitoriness  of  all  worldly 
things ;  and,  as  St  Paul  speaks,  that  the  fashion  of  this 
%vGrld passeth  away  ;  nor  did  he  forget  to  quote  Pindar,  who 
says,  that  <  the  lite  k'^I  man  is  but  the  dream  of  a  shadow.' 

He  was  sent  twice  by  the  king  of  Navarre  as  his  am- 
bassador to  Q.  Elizabeth  ;  to  whom  he  was  so  acceptable, 
tliat  she  writ  a  letter  to  him,  upon  his  return,  with  her  own 
hand  •,  in  which,  among  other  things,  she  told  him,  <  Tiiat 

<  never  any  gentleman  had  treated  with  her^  in  whom  she 

<  took  so  much  pleasure,  as  in  himself.' 

When  he  had  made  his  will,  for  the  peace  of  his  family 
after  him,  he  said,  "  Now  I  am  discharged  from  one  of 
«  my  chiefest  cares ;  and,  for  the  time  to  come,  have 
<«  nothing  else  to  look  to  but  death." 

The  minister  ef  the  gospel  whom  he  retained,  having 
told  him  that  he  had  happily  employed  his  talents  for  the 
profit  of  the  church,  and  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ :  <*  Al.is  !  (said  he)  what  was  there  of  mine  in 
«  the  work  ?  Say  not  that  it  was  I,  but  GOD  by  me." 
Which  he  repeated  again  and  again  ;  and  then  added,  in 
the  words  of  the  apostle,  I  Cor.  xv.  10.  /  have  laboured ; 
yet  fi:t  /,  but  the  grace  of  God  which  is  in  me. 

Soon  alter,  being  laid  upon  his  bed,  he  said,  «»  There 
«•  is  !iothing  more  just  and  reasonable,  than  that  the 
"  creatine  bhould  obey  his  Creator."  Then,  lifting  up 
his  ha'uls  above  his  head,  he  cried,  <<  Mercy,  mercy,  mer- 
**  cy  j'*  and  said,  "  He  did  so,  in  order  to  shew,  that  it 
«*  was  the  sole  mercy  of  GOD  he  had  recourse  to. 

« I  call 
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«<  I  call  for  nothing  (said  he)  but  mercy,  free  mercy- 
<<  But  who  is  it  that  shall  bring  an  accusation  against  the 
"  elect  of  GOD  ?  It  is  GOD  that  justifieth  :  So  that 
*<  neither  life^  nor  deaths  nor  things  present^  nor  things  to  come, 
<*  shaii  ever  he  able  to  separate  him  from  the  Jove  of  his  S^- 
*<  viour.** 

In  the  morning  of  the  day  he  died,  he  prayed  in  Latin, 
saying,  "  Lord  open  thou  my  lips,  and  I  will  shew  forth 
<^  thy  praise.  Lord,  make  me  to  know  my  sins,  to  weep 
««  for  them,  to  detest  them,  and  to  have  them  in  execra- 
«  tion."  And  this  prayer  he  uttered  twice.  He  then 
said  after  the  apostle,  and  with  great  emphasis,  "  We  know 
•'  that  if  our  earthly  Itouse  of  this  tabernacle  be  dissolved,  we 
<<  liave  a  builj&ng  (f  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands ^  Af- 
ter which  being  asked,  If  he  were  not  assured  of  sharing 
in  that  eternal  weight  of  glory  spoken  of  by  the  apostle  ? 
he  answered,  «  He  was  perfectly  persuaded  of  it,  and  was 
<<  so  by  the  demonstration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  more  pow- 
<<  erful,  more  clear,  and  certain  than  any  demonstration 
^<  of  Euclid.".  And  on  this  occasion  he  repeated  the 
words  in  Greek,  1  Cor.  ii.  4*. — ^"£9  itxMiux9ilfiMT%%  tuu  }v- 

In  the  afternoon  he  was  heard  to  say  to  himself,  in  a 
broken  manner,  «  I  fly,  I  fly  to  heaven :  The  angels 
"  carry  me  into  the  bosom  of  my  Saviour.  /  know  that 
*<  my  Redeemer  liveth,  I  shall  see  him  with  these  eyes, 
<*  these  very  eyes,  hisce  oculis ;"  and  he  repeati&d  the  Latin 
words,  again  and  again. 

As  he  became  weaker  and  weaker,  he  was  asked  from 
time  to  time,  if  he  felt  not  in  his  soul  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  sealing  to  him  the  promises  of  GOD,  and 
filling  him  with  consolation  ?  One  of  his  answers  to  this 
question  was,  "  Yes,  indeed."  Another  was,  "  I  am 
««  assured  of  it."  And  a  third  was,  "  The  lore  of  GOD 
<«  is  in  my  heart."  And  thus,  in  the  lively  exercise  of 
faith,  this  great  man  rendered  up  his  soul  to  GOD ;  in 
November,  1628,  and  in  almost  the  seventy-fourth  year  of 
his  age. 

His  great  and  noble  Work  of  <<The  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion,"  was  translated  into  English,  partly 
by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  partly  by  Mr  Arthur  Golding. 
His  «  Mystery  of  Iniquity,"  hath  also  been  translated 
into  our  language,  and,  according  to  Maunsel,  some  other 
of  his  Writings.  Thuanus  speaks  of  our  Author  with  high 
commendation  ;  and  the  author  of  the  History  of  Lewis 
Xlil.  above-mentioned,  never  mentions  him  without  the 
epithets  wise  and  good* 

RALPH 
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RALPH     HOSPINIAN. 


T3ALPH  HOSPINIAN,  a  learned  Swiss  writer, 
■'•^  who  has  done  eminent  service  to  the  Protes- 
tant cause,  was  born  at  Altorf,  near  Zurich,  where 
his  father  was  minister,  on  the  seventh  of  November, 
1547. 

He  was  sent  at  seven  years  of  age  to  begin  his  studies  at 
Zurich,  under  the  direction  of  John  Wolphius,  his  uncle 
by  his  mother's  side  ;  and  made  a  vast  progress.  Losing 
his  father  in  1563,  he  found  an  affectionate  patron,  in  his 
godfather  Rodolphus  Gualterus. 

He  left  Zurich  in  March,  1565,  in  order  to  visit  the 
other  universities  ;  and  he  spent  some  time  in  Marpurg 
and  Heidelberg.  He  was  afterwards  recalled  and  received 
into  the  ministry  in  1568,  and  the  year  after  married  a 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  fourteen  children  :  Nevertheless, 
when  she  died  in  1612,  he  married  a  second.  He  had 
more  success  in  this  respect  than  falls  to  the  share  of  most 
men ;  for  they  were  both  good  women,  and  made  him 
very  happy. 

The  same  year  also,  1569,  he  obtained  the  freedom  of 
the  city  ;  and  was  made  provisor  of  the  Abbey-school  in 
157 1 .  Though  his  school  and  his  cure  engrossed  so  much 
of  his  time,  he  had  yet  the  courage  to  undertake  a  noble 
work  of  vast  extent :  And  that  was  an  "  History  of  the 
♦«  Errors  of  Popery."  He  considered,  that  the  Papists, 
when  defeated  by  the  holy  scriptures,  had  recourse  to  tra- 
dition ;  were  for  ever  boasting  of  their  antiquity,  and  de- 
spised the  Protestants  for  being  modern.  To  deprive  them 
of  this  plea,  Hospinian  was  determined  to  search  into  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  popish  rites  and  ceremonies ;  and 
to  examine  by  what  gradations  the  truth,  which  had  been 
taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  had  given  way  to  inno- 
vations. The  circumstance,  which  first  suggested  this 
thought  was,  his  falling  accidentally  into  conversation  in 
a  country  ale-house  with  a  landlord,  who  was  so  silly  as 
to  imagine,  that  the  monastic  life  came  immediately  from 
paradise. 

Hs 
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He  could  not  complete  his  work,  agreeably  to  the  plan 
he  had  drawn  out  ;  but  he  published  some  considerable 
parts  of  it,  as,  1.  De  Temp/is  :  Hoc  est^  de  origine^  prO' 
gressuy  t4SUy  et  abtisu  Tempiorunsy  ac  omnino  rerum  omfiium 
ad  Templa  periinentiuni^  1587  in  folio.  2.  De  Alonachis : 
Seu  de  origine^  iff  progressu  monachatus  et  ordinum  monasticO" 
runty  I58y,  in  folio.  3.  De  Festis  Judaorum  et  Ethntcc-^ 
rum  :  Hoc  esty  de  origincy  progrissu^  ceremonvsy  et  ritihus 
festorum  dierurn  Jtddaorum,  Gracorum,  Romanorttmy  Tur^ 
caruniy  et  India fiorumy  1592  in  folio.  4.  Festa  C/tristianO" 
runty  iffc,  1.093,  in  folio.  5.  Historia  Sacratnentaria  :  Hoc 
esty  libri  qu'tnque  de  Coena  Dominica  prima  institutione  ejus- 
que  veto  usu  et  abusu  in  primava  ecclesioy  tiecnon  de  origine, 
progressuy  ceremoniisy  et  ritibus  Miis<ty  Transubstantiationisy 
it  aliorum  pene  infinitorum  errorumy  quibus  Ccena  prima  in* 
stitutio  horribiliter  in  papatu  polluta  i^  prof anata  esty  159S| 
in  folio.  6.  Pars  altera :  De  origine  et  prggressu  contro* 
vtTsia  sacramentaria  de  Coena  Domini  inter  Lutheranos^ 
UbiquistaSy  et  OrthodoxoSy  quos  Zuinglianos  seu  Calvinistcs 
vocanty  exortit  ab  anno  1517  usque  ad  1602  deducta  ;  1602> 
in  folio. 

These  are  all  of  them  parts  of  his  great  work,  which 
he  enlarged  in  succeeding  editions,  and  added  confuta- 
tions of  the  arguments  of  Bellarmin,  Baronius,  and  Gretser. 
What  he  published  on  the  Eucharist,  and  another  work, 
entitled  Concordia  Discorsy  &c.  printed  in  1607,  exaspe- 
rated the  Lutherans  in  a  high  degree ;  and  they  wrote 
against  him  very  abusively.  He  did  not  publish  any  an- 
swer, though  he  had  almost  finished  one,  but  turned  his 
arms  against  the  Jesuits  ;  and  published  Historia  Jestutica: 
Hoc  4 sty  de  origine y  regulisy  constitutionibuSy  privilegiis,  in* 
crcmentisyprogressuy  ilf  propagatione  ordinis  Jesuitarutn.  Itemf 
de  eGrnm  dolisy  fraudibusy  iniposturis,  nefariisy  factnotibuSy 
cruentis  consiliisy  falsa  qucqucy  seditiosay  et  sanguinolenta  doc- 
trinoy  1619,  in  folio. 

These  are  his  "Works;  and  they  justly  gained  him 
high  reputation,  as  they  did  also  good  preferment.  He 
was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Caroline- church  in  1588; 
and  in  1594,  minister  of  the  Abbey -church.  He  was  de- 
prived of  his  sight  for  near  a  year  by  a  cataract,  yet  con- 
tinued to  prei^ch  as  usual,  and  was  happily  couched  in 
September,  1613.  In  IG'iS,  being  seventy-six  years  of  age, 
ho  grew  childish  ;  and  so  continued  till  his  death,  which 
hn;>pciied  on  the  eleventh  of  March,  in  the  year  1626. 
The  public  entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  learning 
from  his  writings,  that  he  wus  exhorted  from  all  quarters 

to 
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to  refute  Baronius's  Annals;  and  no  one  was  thought  to 
have  greater  abilities  for  the  task.  A  new  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  at  Geneva  in  1^81,  in  seven  thin  vo- 
lumes ill  folio. 


RICHARD  STOCK,  M.   A. 


'"T^HIS  laborious  and  successful  divine  was  born  at 
^  York,  where  he  received  his  school  education  till 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  was  admitted  of  St 
John's-college,  in  Cambridge,  and  in  a  little  time  after 
chosen  scholar  of  that  college.  His  ingenuity,  industry, 
and  proficiency  in  his  studies,  soon  recommended  him 
to  the  notice  of  Dr  William  Whitaker,  then  master  of 
St  John's  college,  who  gave  him  every  proper  encourage- 
ment. 

He  studied  with  great  applause,  and  took  his  bachelor 
and  master  of  arts  degree  ;  when,  refusing  the  proposal  of 
a  fellowship  in  Sidney -college,  he  left  the  university;  but 
not  before  he  had  given  evident  signs  of  great  ability,  in 
being  a  master-builder  in  GOD's  work,  and  of  much 
wisdom  in  winning  souls  to  GOD.  After  «ome  little 
time  spent  at  Sir  Edmund  Cope's  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
at  lady  Lane's,  at  Burton  on  the  Water  in  Gloucestershire, 
being  chaplain  to  the  latter,  he  came  to  London,  where  he 
was  chosen  lecturer  of  St  Austin's  in  Watling- street :  He 
was  also  employed  to  preach  twice  every  Lord's  day  at  St 
Mildred's,  Bread-street,  during  the  life  of  an  elderly  cler- 
gyman who  had  the  charge  of  it.  He  then  removed  a 
little  higher  to  All-hallows,  as  an  assistant  to  Mr  Ed- 
mund*s,  who  was  aged  andjinfirm,  and  continued  to  preach 
there  with  such  acceptance  and  success,  that,  at  Mr  Ed- 
mund's decease,  the  benefice  was  conferred  on  him,  which 
he  held  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Being  settled,  he  married 
and  had  three  daughters. 

Mr  Gutaker,  speaking  of  Mr  Stock,  says,  *  he  was  a 

<  grave  and  reverend  father  in  the  English  church,  a  faith- 

<  ful  minister  and  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and    a  vigilant 

<  pastor  over  his  congregation.     His  life  and  conversa- 

<  tiou,  and   constant    labour   in  the   work  of  the  Lord, 
'  were  well  krown  through  the  whole   city  of  London ; 

<  where 
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«  where  he  constantly  continued  the  work  of  his  ministry 
«  by  the  space  of  about  thirty  years.  His  constant  cus- 
tom was  to  preach  twice  every  Lord's  day ;  and  he  took 
great  pains  in  catechising  the  younger  people  on  the  week 
day,  and  was  indeed  most  indefatigable  in  the  discharge 
of  every  part  of  his  pastoral  oflice  both  public  and  private. 
And,  in  point  of  success,  as  the  apostle  Paul  said  of  the 
Corinthians,  ITon  are  the  seal  of  wtj  apostleship^  attd  mtf  UtUrs 
lestiwonial ;  so  might  Mr  Stock,  with  the  utmost  truth 
and  propriety,  say  of  many  of  the  people  in  London  ;  more 
people  professing  themselves  to  have  been  effectually  called 
and  converted  under  him,  than  almost  any  other  minister 
of  his  day  j  and  great  numbers  acknowledging  themselves 
to  have  been  edified,  built  up,  and  made  better  by  him ; 
who  are  all  the  seals  of  his  calling,  and  of  Christ's  speak. 
ing  in  him  and  by  him,  not  merely  with  a  verbal  or  ex- 
ternal call,  but  with  letters  of  divine  efficacy,  and  with 
the  power  of  divine  grace  to  their  souls. 

One  saith,  <That  the  apostles  were  like  fishermen,  the  suc- 
ceeding ministers  like  huntsmen.  The  apostles  like  fisher- 
men that  caught  many  at  one  draught :  The  succeeding 
ministers  like  huntsmen,  that  with  much  toil  and  clamour, 
lunning  up  and  down  all  day,  scarce  take  one  deer  or 
hare  ore  night.  And  such  is  the  hard  condition  of  many 
of  GOD's  servants,  that  notwithstanding  the  faithful  and 
painful  discharge  of  their  duty,  yet  are  enforced  to  com- 
plain with  the  prophet,  U^/w  fiath  believed  our  report  /  and, 
/  have  laboured  in  vain.  Scarce  able  to  produce,  or  in- 
staiice  in  any  one,  of  whom  they  can  with  some  good 
ground  of  .insurance  presume,  that  they  have  gained  at 
least  him  unto  GOD.  But  well  might  this  happy  Ser- 
vant of  Chrifit,  through  GOD's  blessing  upon  his  labours, 
stand  out  and  say,  not  of  one  or  two,  but  of  troops,  in 
the  words  of  the  same  prophet.  Behold  7,  and  the  children 
that  God  hath  given  vie.  And  with  the  apostle,  These 
have  I  begotten  unto  Gcd  by  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.* 

Yea  more  than  that,  (continues  Mr  Clarke)  many  fa- 
mous lights  in  GOD*s  church,  and  faithful  ministers  of 
his  word  do  profess  to  have  lighted  their  candles  at  his 
lamp  •,  yea  some  of  them  to  have  received  their  first  begin- 
nings, not  of  light  only,  but  of  spiritual  life  and  grace  , 
(without  which  all  light,  be  it  never  so  great,  is  no  light, 
but  mere  darkness)  from  his  ministry.  It  is  no  small  honour 
for  a  man  to  win,  if  it  were  but  any  one  soul ;  for  to  win 
a  soul,  is  to  win  more  than  the  whole  world  besides  is  worth: 
But,  what  an  honour  then  is  it  to  be,  not  a  winner  of  a  soul, 

but 
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but  a  winner  of  such  as  prove  winners  of  souls ;  and  so 
by  winning  of  some  one  immediately,  to  be  a  mediate 
winner  of  many  others  by  him  ?  They  shall  shine  (saith 
he)  as  the  heavens,  that  instruct ;  and  they  that  convert 
others  as  the  stars.  And  how  gloriously  then  (suppose  we) 
doth  this  blessed  Man  of  GOD  shine  now  in  the  kingdom 
of  GOD,  that  was  an  instructor  of  those  that  are  instruc- 
tors of  others,  that  was  a  converter  of  those  that  are  con- 
'verters  of  others  themselves  ! 

<  Many  then  did  this  worthy  man  (as  the  Holy  Ghost 
saith  of  John  the  Baptist)  win   unto   GOD/     Many  he 
won,  though  all  he  could  not,  that  was  more  than  the 
apostle  Paul  was  able  to  do.     The  Jews  opposed  them- 
selves against  his  ministry,  and  blasphemed,  Acts  xviii.  0. 
and  2  Thess.  iii.  2.     All  men  (saith  he)  have  not  faith ;  but 
yet  many  he  won,  and  his  desire  and  endeavour  (with  the 
same  apostle)  was  to  win  all,  his  own  flock  especially,  of 
whom  he  used  to  protest,  "  that  it  was  more  comfort  to 
<<  him  to  win  one  of  them  than  twenty  others."    But  some  "^ 
refractory  spirits  he  met  withal,  (as  what  minister  doth 
not  ?)  that  would  not  be  reclaimed  \  that  by  their  cross- 
grained  carriage   and  behaviour,   were  as   thorns  in  his 
eyes,  and  as  goads  in  his  sides,  and  proved  a  vexation  of 
heart  to  him  continually.     But  against  such  persons,  not 
only  the  dust  of  the  minister's  feet,  but  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  and  the  tears  of  his  eyes,  and  his  strength  wasted 
amongst  them,  and  his   spirits  spent  upon  them,  shall  one 
clay  rise  up  in  judgment  against  them,  if  it  be  not  prevent- 
ed by  divine  mercy. 

Though  it  is  seldom  seen,  that  much  good  is  done  by  a 
minister  whose  heart  and  tongue  do  not  correspond,  and 
whobe  lip  and  life  do  not  agree ;  yet  as  a  man  may  be  the 
means  to  save  the  souls  of  others,  but  not  his   own  ;   or, 

*  may  be  (as  St  Austin  says)  like  a  stone  gutter  or  a  leaden 

*  pipe,  that  conveyeth  water  into  a  garden,  yet  receiveth 
<  no  benefit  thereby  itself;'  may  preach  to  others,  and 
not  to  himself;  may  convert  others,  but  himself  prove  a 
cast-away ;  so  we  can  affirm,  from  the  utmost  degree  of 
human  certainty,  that  this  was  not  the  case  of  this  truly 
pious  labourer  in  GOD's  vineyard.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  that  say  and  do  not;  but  as  he  taught,  so  he  perform- 
ed ;  his  doctrine  and  practice  went  hand  in  hand.  His  ac- 
tions, though  silent,  were  nevertheless  the  counterpart  of 
the  sermons  he  preached  from  the  pulpit.    This  sweet  har- 

.njony  of  heart  and  life  had  a  surprising  influence  for  good 
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on  many,  who,  at  least  (as  the  world  at  large  crer  aims 
to  do)  could  iind  liitle  to  tind  taul:  with  or  condemn. 

Two  things  (says  a  certain  person)  are  necessary  to 
make  a  complete  mzn^integritij  zw^  judgment  \  and  though 
they  meet  but  in  few,  yet  rh'Te  was  :i  happy  conjunction 
of  them  both  in  this  great  n;;m.  This  appears  Irom  the 
frequent  application  tl:.it  many  made  to  him,  to  be  an 
overseer  of  thuir  last  wills,  -.wA  to  advise  them  in  the  dis- 
posal of  ilieir  est.*tes  :  And  aibo,  that  his  brethren  the 
clergy,  as  well  as  others,  from  all  parts  of  the  realm, 
had  recourse  to  him  by  letter  or  otherwise,  as  one  more 
than  ordinarily  able  to  give  them  satisfaction  in  the  solu- 
tion of  their  doubts  and  difficulties.  These  two,  then, 
made  him  a  complete  man  ;  but  there  is  soniething  more 
required  to  make  a  complete  minister,  viz*  That  he  be 
able  to  speak  his  mind  fitly,  (for  what  use  can  there  be  of 
a  mute  messenger  ?)  and  that  he  dare  do  it  freely,  (^or  of 
whom  is  courage  and  freedom  of  speech  more  required 
than  of  GOD's  messengers  ?)  Nor  was  Mr  Stock  defec- 
tive in  either. 

As  for  the  former,  he  was  well  able,  not  only  to  ex- 
press, but  to  urge  and  press  it  also ;  not  to  confirm 
alone,  but  to  commend  also  what  he  had  delivered  with 
clear  method,  sound  proof,  fit  phrases,  and  rariety  of  good 
literature  ;  that  both  the  most  learned  might  receive  satis- 
faction from  him,  and  the  very  ignorant  and  dull  might 
also  reap  bcnefir  by  him,  leaving  such  a  deep  impression  in 
tiieir  hearts  and  minds,  that  they  could  not  remain  igno* 
r.uir,  \v!/0  hoard  liim  for  any  space  of  time.  In  a  word, 
ir-  this  ki;u!,  he  was  such  a  person,  as  many  strove  to 
ii.::r*;rt ,  Lut  Ijw  attained  to  equal  him. 

His  piiiu.Mce  also  appeared  in  his  order  of  catechising 
f^j  )^ni'g  p.Tsoiis  of  his  parish,  by  examining  them  apart ; 
tii'^  yoiit^g  tiK'n  on  one  day,  and  the  maids  on  another. 
'J  Ij-.)He  th..t  nr.ulc'  ihc  greatest  progress  first  in  the  presence 
of  the  more  ignoriint  and  dull ;  and  the  latter  apart  by 
tiienvselvts,  when  the  former  were  departed;  that  so  they 
mi;xht  le.ip  what  fruit  they  could  by  hearing  the  othcrs> 
•.nul  yet  might  receive  no  discouragement  by  being  heard 
of  tiiem. 

Neitlii  r  was  his  pious  diligence  and  care  less  seen  in 
the  reii^ious  instruction  and  education  of  those  that  were 
under  liis  private  charge,  as  children  and  servants,  for 
whcni  his  care  was  greater  to  provide  for  their  souls  than 
their  boJ.ies,  for  their  spiritual  than  for  their  temporal 
estato  (thou-li  he  neglected  not  the  latter)  by  bringing  them 

up 
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\ip  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  In  a  word, 
it  would  require  a  volume,  to  write  of  all  the  gifts,  gra- 
ces, and  praise- worthy  qualities  of  this  eminent  servant  of 
Christ. 

In  his  public  ministry,  his  usual  manner  was,  occa* 
sionally  to  quote  the  sayings  of  many  of  the  fathers ; 
which  some  taking  exceptions  at,  he  thus  apologized 
for  himself,  «  If  any  (said  he,)  take  exceptions  at  my 
**  alledging  of  fathers,  (as  some  have  taken  offence  at 
**  my  using  of  reasons  to  confirm  the  doctrine,  but  with 
"  very  little  renson,  as  I  suppose),  I  must  pray  them  to 
<«  give  me  leave  to  use  them,  till  I  can  see  that  unlawful*- 
*«  ness  which  they  aflirm  to  be  in  the  practice,  and  to  cen- 
<*  sure  me  in  charity  for  the  use  of  them,  as  I  do  them  for 
*<  not  using  them.  I  will  look  as  well  to  my  heart  in  the 
**  use  of  them,  as  God  shall  enable  me  ;  and  when  I  shall 
**  see  the  hurt  of  them,  I  will  endeavour  as  much  to 
**  avoid  them.  In  the  mean  time,  I  will  make  as  much 
"  use  as  I  can  of  them,  to  edify  the  church  of  God.'* 

In  his  younger  days,  being  called  to  preach  at  St  Paul's 
Cross,  he  dealt  pretty  plainly  and  freely  in  taxing  some 
abuses  in  the  city  in  unequal  ratings,  by  which  the 
meaner  sort  were  overburdened,  whilst  the  rich  and  great 
ones  escaped  with  more  ease.  This  gave  great  offence  to 
many  of  them,  who  checked  him  as  over-rash  for  dealing 
in  such  matters,  calling  him  a  green-Jieadi  But  in  his  latter 
days  being  called  to  preach  at  the  lord-mayor's  election, 
he  fell  again  upon  the  same  subject,  and  told  them,  a  gratj-^ 
head  spake  now  what  a  grecn-hcad  had  done  before. 

In  these,  and  such  like  employments,  public  and  private, 
he  spent  his^ime :  He  spent  his  strength  like  a  torch  or 
taper,  wasting  and  consuming  himself  for  the  profit  and 
benefit  of  others ;  having  his  work  with  GOD  then,  and 
his  reward  for  it  from  God  afterwards.  And  it  was  for 
the  sake  of  these  employments  principally,  that  he  debired 
recovery  of  health  and  strength  :  In  the  performance  of 
which,  through  great  earnestness,  he  often  strained  him- 
self, even  in  the  midst  of  his  infirmity  and  weakness,  to 
the  evident  increase  of  both.  IVhat  is  the  sign  (saith  He- 
zekiah,  when  he  was  promised»recovery)  M/j/  I  shall  go  up 
to  the  house  of  the  Lord  ?  as  desiring  continuance  of  life, 
and  recovery  of  health,  for  no  one  end  m.ove  than  that. 
And  it  was  irom  tiie  same  moiive,  that  this  good  man 
was  desirous  of  recovcrv»  th.it  he  likewise  might  again 
repair  to  the  house  of  CiOl),  and  that  he  n^ight  return 
to  GOD's  work  again. 

Vol.  II.  *  F  f  To 
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To  which   purpose,   the  very  last  Lord's  day  before 
his  decease,  having,  after  many  relapses  recovered  a  little 
strength,  he  macie  shift  to  get  out  to  a  neighbouring  con- 
gregation, there  to  join  with  GOD's  people  in  public  per- 
formance of  such  solemn  service  of   GOD,  as  that  day  is 
usually  spent  and   employed  in.     And  having   held  out 
with  them  to  the  end,  in  both  parts  of  the  day,  he  rejoi- 
ced exceedingly,  that  he  was  able  so  to  do  \  the  rather,  be- 
cause he  thereby  conceived  some  good  hope,  that  he  should 
be  strong  enough,  ere  long,  to   return  to  his  wonted  work, 
and  employment  .igain.     But  the  Lord  saw  it  better  (for 
his  wiU  appears  by  his  work)   to  put  an  end  to  his  inces- 
sant labours  here,  and  to  translate  him  to  the  place  of  hi& 
endless  rest,  upon  the  twentieth  day  of  April,  1626,  hav- 
ing been  preacher  at  Allhallows,  Breadstreet,  during  the 
space  of  thirty- two  years ;  where  he  was  an  example  tohi$ 
people  in    word,   in  conversation,  in  charity,  in .  spirit)  in 
faith,  in  purity.     But,  as  one  saith,  <  An  exact  face  is  seL 
^  dom  drawn  but  with  much  disadvantage ;  so  neither  is  his 

*  character  ;  therefore  we  may  well  conclude,  as  one  doth 
<  of  Basil,  There  wanted  but  his  own  tongue  to  speak  of 

*  his  worth.' 
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UICHARD  ROTHWEL  was  born  in  Lancashire, 
•*-^  at  or  near  Bolton  in  the  Moore,  about  the  year  I66S. 
His  education  was  in  the  schools,  and  afterwards  in  Cam- 
bridge ;  in  the  ore  he  attained  to  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  tongues  (especially  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  wherein  he  was 
a  critic)  and  in  the  other  of  the  arts  •,  so  that  he  became 
a  skilful  linguist,  subtile  disputant,  copious  orator,  and 
of  a  deep  insight  into  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  human  or 
divine. 

<  In  this  fjrst  ccurse  of  his  studies  (says  Mr  Clark, 
or  rather  Cower,  .iftcT  his  manner,  from  whom  we  take 
most  of  this  article)  appeared  presently  to  his  observers 
the  buds  «:iid  l.'li.^ssoms  of  thit  fame  wjiich  after  he  atr 
tJiiM  d,  for  he  had  a  prompt  v.  it,  a  quick  apprehension, 
a  clear  undt  loiiunling,  a  sound  judgment,  a  ready  speech, 
and  a  strong  memory  ;  all  these  seldom  meet  in  one  man, 

but 
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kut  did  in  him  very  eminently,  and  wer6  improved  by 
<13igent  study,  which  (out  of  desire  of  learning  and  know* 
Mige)  he  continued  to  the  last  without  ceasing. 

His  constitution  of  bodv,  and  moral  endowments  of 
ftJind,  were  great  props  and  supporters  to  his  intellectual 
habits.  Virtue  becomes  mote  acceptable  from  a  handsome 
person  :  This  is  not  the  ordinary  lof  of  scholars  ;  he  was 
all,  well  set,  of  great  strength  of  body  and  activity,*of  a 
tern  countenance,  of  invincible  courage,  of  approved  val- 
our, and  of  a  very  goodly  and  majestic  presence :  Grief 
lor  any  misery  could  ever  break  him,  but  joy  would  pre- 
sently melt  him  into  tears.  He  was  of  a  generous  spirit 
itid  deportment,  yet  withal  very  htimble  and  courteous ; 
^is  language  was  sententious  and  proverbial.  I  have  heard 
many  others  say,  what  I  must  needs  say  myself,  I  never 
came  to  him,  but  I  went  the  more  learned  from  him.  He 
had  a  great  dexterity  in  communicating  his  mind  to  ano« 
ther,  and  sp)eaking  to  his  understanding.  GOD  gave  him 
a  great  inlet  in  to,  the  hearts  of  men. 

He  spent  many  years  in  the  university  before  he  en- 
tered into  the  ministry  ;  he  was  ordained  presbyter  by 
Dr  Whitgift,  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  forbade 
him  meddling  with  the  interpretation  of  Moses's  types,  the 
books  of  Canticles,  Daniel,  and  the  Revelation  ;  which  as 
he  then  thought  himself,  as  the  bishop  did,  were  not  so 
useful  for  him  to  study  as  some  other  scriptures. 

But,  alas  !  all  these  natural  dispositions,  intellectual 
habits,  personal  deportments,  were  but  as  so  many  wea- 
pons in  the  hands  of  a' madman  :  Judge  how  able  by  these 
he  was  to  resist  the  truth ;  for  he  remained  some  years  with- 
out any  change  of  heart,  or  sensible  work  of  grace  upon 
his  soul,  but  preached  learnedly,  as  they  called  it,  and  lived 
rainly  ;  abhorring  debauchery,  and  debauched  comp.ini- 
ons,  through  the  height  of  his  spirit,  but  gave  himself 
to  hunting,  bowling,  shooting,  more  than  became  a  mini" 
ster  of  the  gospel  •,  and  sometimes  he  would  swear  faith 
and  troth,  and  in  his  passion,  greater  blasphemies. 

I  have  heard  him  tell,  \X\?x  there  were  two  knights  in 
Lancashire  falling  out,  and  gre?t  feud  Ivitvvixt  them  \  that 
the  one  had  a  very  good  park  with  store  of  deer  5  that  the 
other  li.ul  excellent  good  tish- ponds  and  store  of  fish  :  He 
robbed  the  park  of  the  one,  and  presented  what  he  got  to 
ihe  other  :  And  the  fish-ponds  ot  the  other,  and  presented 
the  fish  to  his  adversary.  Thus  he  pleased  himself  in  the 
days  of  his  vanity,  with  such  kind  of  follies  \  in  doing 
this  one  night,  the  keeper  met  with   him,  his  dog  having 
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killed  A  buck :  At  the  fall  of  the  buck  the  keeper  came  itr 
with  his  faulchioii  and  staff,  and  met  Mr  Rothwel,  who 
had  a  stafF  also  \  they  fell  from  words  to  blows  \  he  got  the 
keeper  down,  bound  him  by  the  thumbs,  and  drew  him 
up  to  his  full  height,  that  he  could  but  touch  the  ground 
with  his  toes,  and  so  left  him  tied  to  a  tree  till  next  morn- 
ing, when  others  found  him  and  loosed  him. 

At  length  it  pleased  GOD,  who  separated  him  from  his 
mother's  womb,  as  he  did  St  Paul,  and  called  him  by  his 
grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  him,  Wliich  because  it  was  fa- 
mous, and  he  himself  afterwards  proved  the  conversion  of 
so  many,  I  shall  sot  it  down  as  I  remember  I  have  heard 
him  speak  it.  He  wns  playing  at  bowls  amongst  some 
Papists  anvl  vain  gentlemen  upon  Saturday,  somewhere 
about  Rochdale  in  Lancashire^  there  comes  into  the  green 
to  him  one  Mr  Midgley,  a  grave  and  godly  minister  of 
Rochdale,  whose  praise  is  great  in  the  gospel,  though  far 
inferior  to  Mr  Rothwel  in  parts  and  learning  \  he  took 
him  asiile  and  fell  into  a  large  commendation  of  hlmi  at 
length  told  him,  what  pity  it  was  that  such  a  man  as  he 
should  be  a  com  pa  ti  ion  for  Papists,  and  that  upon  a  Sa» 
turday,  when  he  should  be  preparing  for  the  Liord's  day* 
Mr  Rothwel  slighted  his  words,  and  checked  him  for  his 
meddlin^c*  Thi^  c^^od  old  man  left  him,  went  home,  and 
prnyeii  privately  for  him  ;  Mr  Rothwel,  when  he  was  re* 
tired  from  that  company,  couki  not  rest^  Mr  Midgley's 
words  had  struck  so  deep  in  his  thoughts* 

The  next  day  lie  wetit  to  Rochdale  church  to  bear  Mr 
Mi<igiey,  wii:  re  it  pleased  GOD  so  to  bless  that  ordinance^ 
that  Mr  KdiIlwoI  was  by  the  sermon  brought  home  to 
Christ.  Ih*  cMiiie  after  sermon  to  Mr  Midgley,  thank- 
ed him  for  liis  reproof,  and  besought  his  direction  and 
pr,iyt.*ts,  for  Ik-  vas  in  a  miserable  condition  of  nature j 
and  under  the  spirit  of  bondage  he  lay  for  a  time,  till  after- 
warcis,  and  by  Mr  Midglcy's  hands  alsp,  he  received  the 
spirit  of  Sid«)[)tion,  wherewith  he  was  so  sealed,  that  he 
never  lost  his  assurance  to  his  dying  day. 

Though  he  was  a  man  subject  to  many  temptations,  the 
devil  assaulting  liini  vt.'ry  mucli,  yet  GOD  was  mightily 
with  him,  that  out  of  his  own  experience  he  was  able 
to  comfort  many.  Me  esteemed  and  counted  Mr  Midgley 
ever  afterwards  for  his  spiritual  father.  Thia  makes  me 
think  upon  Augufttinc's  speech  to  GOD  when  he  came  to 
hear  An)brose  preach,  <  I  did  not  come  hither  as  a  doctOTi 
*  or  teacher,  but  upon  another  account,  I  was  broughvby 
(  thee  as  an  ignorant  person  to  him,  that  I  might  be  led  by 

<  him 
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^  him  to  thee  as  one  endued  with  knowledge.'  So  did  the 
Xiord,  by  Mr  Midgley's  plain  kind  of  teaching,  put  forth 
the  evidence  oF  his  Spirit,  upon  this  mighty  and  learned 
Rabbi.  Consequent  upon  this  change,  he  disposed  of  his 
temporal  estate  amongst  his  friends,  and  lived  of  the  gos- 
pel, 1  Cor.  ix.  J 1,  14. 

He  was  made  chaplain  to  a  regiment  under  the  earl  of 
Essex  in  Ireland,  in  which  capacity  he  was  exceedingly 
useful.  His  preaching  run  evidently  in  gnother  manner 
than  formerly,  opening  the  depths  of  Satan,  and  deceitful- 
ness  of  the  heart,  so  that  he  was  called  the  rough-heiver. 
He  had  the  power  of  God  went  with  his  ministry,  when 
he  preached  the  law  to  make  men  tremble,  yea  sometimes 
to  cry  out  in  the  church^  And  when  he  preached  the  gos- 
pel, he  was  another  Barnabas,  and  had  great  skill  in  com- 
forting afHicted  consciences. 

He  studied  now  the  controversies  bx?tween  the  conform- 
ists and  the  non- conformists ;  and  had  such  an  apprehen- 
sion of  persecution,  that  he  would  neither  marry  nor  re- 
ceive a  benefice,  though  he  had  the  offer  of  several ;  but 
contented  himself  with  being  lecturer  at  a  chapel  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  domestic  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Devonshire. 
A  very  common  expression  of  his  was,  '*  Persecution  is  a 
<«  pledge  of  future  happiness." 

At  length  he  came  to  spend  most  part  of  his  time  in 
the  bishopric  of  Durham,  by  means  of  an  honourable  lady, 
the  lady  Bowes,  afterwards  the  lady  Darcy  in  the  North. 
♦She  gave  about  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  tf>  main- 
tain preachers  where  there  were  none,  nor  any  means  for 
them.    She  would  lay  out  all  her  interest  to  get  them,  and 
then  she  would  dispose  of  them  where  there  needed,  in  the 
North,  or  in  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire,  or  in  other  places, 
and  allow  them  pensions.     Sir  William  Bowes  her  hus- 
band dying,  his  funerals   were  kept  at  BarnardVcastle, 
where  he  had  some  estate  :  Mr  Dike  (father  of  the  writers 
of  that  name)  was  then  her  household  chaplain,  and  went 
into  the  North  to  that  funeral ;  at  his  return  he  represent- 
ed the  state  of  the  people  destitute  of  a  minister  to  this  la- 
dy, who  would  have  sent  him  thither;  but  he  told  her  he 
durst  not  venture  on   so  surly  a  people,  but  commended 
Mr  Rothwel  to  her.     She  sent  to  hirn  then  at  the  earl  of 
Devonshire's  house,  and  proffered  him  this  employment  j 
his  answer  was,  '<  He  would  go  thither,  and  if  the  people 
<'  called  him,  he  would  then  accept  of  her  motion/' 

At 
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At  his  first  day's  labour  they  all  desired  him.  lie  re- 
turned to  the  lady,  and  told  her,  he  would  go ;  she  repliedi- 
though  for  their  eakes  she  was  glad,  yet  she  was  afraid  to 
send  him.  Understanding  that  they  were  of  a  iierce  di 
position,  and  having  never  heard  the  gospel,  they  mights 
deal  unkindly  with  him;  he  answered,  ^'  Madam,  if  K 
"  thought  I  should  never  meet  the  devil  there,  I  woulcza 
«  never  go  :  He  and  I  have  been  at  odds  in  other  places 
"  and  1  hope  we  shall  not  agree  there."  The  lady  allowed 
him  forty  pouncs  per  annum  ;  and  such  as  GOD  wrought 
upon  by  his  ministry,  contributed  to  him  ;  but  he  wouL  - 
not  have  a  penny  from  any  other. 

There  was  once  collected  in  his  absence,  thirty  pounc/^ 
by  bir  Talbot  Bowes,  who  lived  there,  from  the  people  / 
but  when  he  returned  and  knt  w  it,  he  caused  it  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  parties  that  gave  it, and  told  them,  **  lie  sought 
"  them,  not  theirs."  i 

At  his  first  entrance  he  had  great  oppositions,  and  some- 
times was  way- hid  to  take  away  his  life,  but  he  overcame 
all  with  such  patience  and  courage,  that  his  greatest  ene- 
mies were  afraid  of  him ;  and  he  preached  few  sermons, 
but  it  was  believed  he  gained  some  souls. 

His  manner  w^^s  to  spend  the  forenoon  at  his  studies,  and 
the  afternoon  in  going  through  his  parish,  and  conferring 
with  his  people  -,  in  which  he  excelled,  and  thereby  gained 
much  upon  them  ;  and  within  four  years  he  had  so  many 
judicious  and  experimental  Christians,  the  people  <^me 
from  London,  York,  Richmond,  Newcastle,  and  many  other 
places,  to  see  the  order  of  his  congregation.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Manslield  in  Nottinghamshire,  where  he 
continued  to  his  death. 

About  a  day  or  two  before  his  death,  he  had  some  light* 
ening  of  his  disorder,  and  he  sat  up  in  his  chair,  and  dis- 
coursed freely,  cheat  fully  and  heavenly,  all  that  and  the  next 
day.  Some  sent  to  inquire  how  he  did;  he  answered,  <<  I  am 
"  well,  and  shall  be  well  shortly  j"  and  whispering  to  a 
friend,  he  said,  <<  Do  you  know  my  meaning — I  shall  be 
"  with  Christ  ere  long  ;  but  do  not  tell  them  so."  He 
caused  that  friend  to  repeat  a  sermon  just  preached  in 
his  parish  church  -,  after  which,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
he  laid  his  hands  on  that  person's  head,  and  lifted  up  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  with  a  short  prayer  blessed  him*  The 
next  day,  the  pangs  of  death  came  on.  Many  of  lui 
friends  were  assembled  ;  and  one  was  praying  for  him. 
After  prayer  (says  Mr  Stanley  Gower)  I  spoke  to  him : 
-  '  «  He 
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*  He  turned  about  his  head,  took  me  by  the  ha^d,  and 

<  bade  me  pray,  pray.  I  desired  a  reverend  noinister  to 
«  go  to  prayer  again.*  Mr  Rothwel  said,  <«  Pray  you, 
"  pray  you.*'  *  I  did  so.  After  that  he  smiled  :'  "  Now 
^<  (says  he),  I  am  well :  Happy  is  he  that  hath  not  bowed 
«  a  knee  to  BaaL"    *  He  bade  us  sing  Psalm  cxx.  He  sung 

<  a  while,  but,  in  the  singing  of  the  Psalm,  his  soul  took 

*  its  flight  above,  to  sing  the  Redeemer's  praise  more  per<« 

*  fectly  in  the  mansions  of  bliss,  which  happened  in  tht 
«  year  1627,  and  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.' 

Thus  departed  this  honest  Puritan :  We  know  of  no 
Writings  left  behind  him ;  and  indeed  he  seems  to  haVe 
confined  himself  entirely  to  the  office  of  preaching,  and 
to  the  service  of  his  own  day  and  generation. 


■ ,    ■  « 


GEORGE    CARLETON,   D  D. 


BISHOP   OF  CHICHESTER. 


•J 

^1"^ HIS  very  learned  bishop,  son  of  Guy,  secOhd  son 
^  of  Thomas  Carleton,  of  Carieton-hall  in  Cumberland^ 
was  born  at  Norham  in  Northumberland,  in  the  yeat  1 559 ; 
his  father  being  then  governor  of  that  important  castle. 
By  the  care  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  styled  « the  Northern  Apos* 
•  tie,*  he  was  educated  in  grammar  learning  5  and,  when 
fit  for  the  university,  sent  by  the  same  excellent  patron  to 
Edmuud-hall,  in  Oxford,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1576, 
and  by  his  liberal  hand  encouraged  and  chiefly  maintained 
in  his  studies.  On  the  twelfth  of  February,  158D,  he  took 
his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  ;  upon  which  occiasion,  he 
exceeded  all  that  performed  their  exercises,  at  that  time. 
The  same  year,  namely  1580,  he  was  elected  probationer 
fellow  of  Merton-coilege,and  remained  in  that  society  about 
five  years  before  he  proceeded  in  his  faculty,  npt  taking 
the  degree  of  master  of  ar(s,  till  June  14,  15b5«  While 
he  remained  in  that  college,  he  was  esteemed  a  great  ora- 
tor and  poet ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  became  a  better 
disputant  in  divinity,  than  he  had  before  been  in  pliiloso- 

4  phy 
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phy.  What  preferments  he  had  is  not  mentioned  an 
where  \  nor  doth  it  appear,  that  he  was  possessed  of  an 
dignity  in  the  church,  till  he  became  a  bishop. 

After  having  continued  many  years  in  the  unirersity, 
and  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor   in  divinity,  May   16 
1594,  and  that  of  doctor,  December  1.  16 IS.  he  was  ad 
vanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Landaff;  to  which  he  was  e 
lected,  December  *^3,  1617.  confirmed,  July  1 1.  16r8.  an 
consecrated  at  Lambeth  the  next  day.     The  same  year  h 
was  sent  by  K.  James  I.  with  three  other  English  divines., 
(viz.  J.  Hall,  afterwards  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  then  o 
Norwich  \  J.  Davenant,  afterwards  bishop  of  Sarum  ;  an 
S.  Ward,  master  of  Sidney-college,  Cambridge,)  and  fronr» 
Scotland  to  the  synod  of  Dort  *  •,  where  he  stood  up  in  fa- 
vour of  episcopacy :  For  it  was  asserted  in  that  synod , 

<  That  the  ministers  of  the  word  of  God,  in  what  place 
«  soever  settled,  have  the  same  advantage  of  character,  the 

<  same  jurisdiction  and   authority,  in  regard  they  are  all 

<  equally  ministers  ot  Christ,  the  only  universal  bishop, 
*  and  head  of  the  church  *,'  in  opposition  to  this,  bishop 
Carleton  niade  the  following  protestation  :  "That  where- 
<^  as  in  the  Confession  [i.  e.  the  Belgic  Confession  at 
•<  Dort]  there  was  inserted  a  strange  conceit  of  the  parity 
*<  of  ministers  to  be  instituted  by  Christ,  I  declare  our 
<«  dissent  utterly  in  that  point.  I  shewed  that  by  Christ 
<«  a  parity  was  never  instituted  in  the  church :  That  he 
*«  ordained  twelve  apostles,  as  also  seventy  disciples  :  That 
*<  the  authority  of  the  twelve  was  above  the  other :  That 
«*  the  church  preserved  this  order  left  by  our  Savi- 
«  our  :  And  therefore,  when  the  extraordinary  power  o£ 
<*  the  apostles  ceased,  yet  this  ordinary  authority  con- 
«  tinned  in  bishops,  who  succeeded  them,  who  were  by 
*'  apostles  left  in  the  government  of  the  churchy  to  or- 
«*  dain  ministers,  and  to  see  that  they,  who  were  so  or- 
<*  dained,   should  preach  no  other  doctrine :  That  in  an 

«  inferior 

*  The  members  of  this  Stnod  (fays  a  late  writer)  formed  a  cfinftellatioo 
uf  the  bed  anH  mod  learned  thvologiatis,  that  had  ever  met  in  council  fince 
the  difpciiioii  of  the  apoftlcj  ;  imlcfs  wc  except  the  imperial  convocation  at 
Nice,  in  the  fourth  century.  Read  but  the  names  of  Hdnfiui,  Lydint, 
I  lommius,  Vul'tius,  Bilierfield,  Triglandius,  £ojermannu»,  Sibelius,  Ooma- 
rus,  Polyander,  Thyfius,  V^alarus,  Scultctuft,  Altingius,  Deodatut,  Carletofl, 
Davenant,  Hall;  exclufively  of  the  many  firft-rate  vvorthiek, iwho couftttQC- 
cd  aud  adorn';d  this  commcmorable  afTcnibly  ;  and  doubt,  if  yoti  caiii  whe- 
ther the  fun  could  fiiinc  on  a  living  coUedlion  of  more  exalted  piety  and 
ilupendous  eiudition. 
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•*  uiferior  degree  the  ministers  who  were  governed  by  bi- 
**  shops, succeeded  the  seventy  disciples!  That  this  order 
*  *  hath  been  maintained  in  the  church  from  the  times  of 
^*  the  apostles.     And  herein  I  appealed  to  the  judgment 
^<  of  antiquity,  and  to  the  judgment  of  any  learned  men 
^«  now  living ;  and  craved  him  herein  to  be  satisfied,  if 
«  any  man  of  learning  could  speak  to  the  cootrary.     (My 
<<  Lord  of  Salisbury  [Davenaut]  is  my  witness ;  and  so 
«  are  all  the  rest  of  our  company,  who  spake  also  in  the 
«  same  cause.     To  this  there  was  no  answer  made  by 
<«  ANY.     Whereupon  we  conceived  that  they  yielded  to 
<(  the  truth  of  the  protestation. — And  somewhat  I  can  say 
"  of  my  own  knowledge  ;  for.  I  had  conference  with  di- 
««  vers  of  the  best  letmed  in  that  synod.     I  told  them, 
<<  that  the  cause  of  all  their  troubles  [viz.  of  all  the  dis- 
«  sentions  occasioned  and  fomented  at  that  time  in  the 
««  Dutch  church  by  the  Arminians]  was  this,  that  they  had 
<<  not   bishops  among  them ;    who,  by  their    authority, 
<«  might  repress  turbulent  spirits  that  broached  novelties. 
*<  — Their  answer  was,  That  they  did  much  honour  and 
<<  reverence  the  good  order  and  discipline  of  the  church 
<<  of  England ;    -and,  with  all  their  hearts,  would  be  glad 
«*  to  have  it  established  among  them  j  but  that  could  not 
"  be  hoped  for,  in  their  state,  [i.  e.  being  republican,  it 
<«  could  not  admit  of  episcopacy.]     Their  hope  was,  that, 
<«  seeing  they  could  not  do  what  they  desired,  God  would 
<*  be  merciful  to  them,  if  they  did  wnat  they  could.    This 
*«  was  their  answer  *." 

At  this  learned  bishop's  return  to  England,  the  States 
sent  a  letter  to  K.  James,  wherein  they  highly  extolled 
him,  and  the  rest  of  the  divines,  for  their  virtue,  learn- 
ing, piety,  and  ardent  desire  of  peace.  In  Theologts  porrp 
uiriusque  Regtti  vestrt  omnibus^  ii  singulis^  quorum  agmen 
duett  vere  Reverendissimus  Dominus  Georgius  Landavensis 
EpiscopuSy  imagOy  atque  expressa  virtutis  effigies  .•  earn  erudi^- 
tionem^  pietateniy  pads  studiurrti  cumque  zetum  deprehendimus^ 
uti  cum  ipsius  benejic'ti  cnusd  Majestati  Tua  multum  debeamuSf 
magna  pars  ipsius  benejicii  nobis  videatur^  \ji»  deheatur\  quod 
ipsi  ad  tios  missi  sint. 

He  likewise  beiiaved  so  well  in  every  respect,  so  much 
to  the  credit  of  our  nation  j  that  after  he  came  home,  he 
was,  upon  the  translation  of   Dr  Harsnet  to  Norwich, 

elected 

*  We  \vf)ul<J  refer  our  learned  readers,  for  the  opinions  of  the  moft  re- 
jpectable  foreign  divine?  upon  this  fubject,  to  Spaobeim*s  M'fceU.  Siur, 
Authj.  Lib.  viii.    Animadv.  18. 
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elected  to  Succeed  him  in  the  see  of  Chichester,  September 
9,  1619,  and  confirmed  the  twentieth  of  the  same  month. 
Having  at  length  arrived  to  the  age  of  sixty- nine,  he  de- 
parted this  life  in  May,  1628,  and  was  buried  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  that  month,  in  the  choir  of  his  cathedral  church 
at  Chichester,  near  the  communion  table. 

He  was  a  person  of  solid  judgment,  and  of  various  read- 
ing ;  well  versed  in  the  fathers  and  schoolmen  ;  wanting 
nothing  that  could  render  him  a  complete  divine.  But 
withal,  he  was  a  strenuous  opponent  to  the  Papists,  a 
steady,  consistent,  Calvinist.     *  I  loved  him   (says   Mr 

<  Camden),  for  his  excellent  proficiency  iii  divinity,  and 

<  other  polite  parts  of  learning.'  A  valuable  character, 
and  from  a  valuable  man  !  Laudatus  h  laudato  viro,  Dr 
Fuller  observes,  <  That  his  good  affections  appear  in  hi» 

<  treatise,  entitled,  A  thankful  Remembrance  of  God's 

<  Mercy  ;  solid  judgment  in  his  Examination  of  Sir  Chris- 

<  topher  Heydon's  book  \  and  clear  invention  in  other  Ju- 
«  venile  Exercises.' 

His  Writings  are  as  follow :  "  I.  Heroici  characterise 
ad  illustriss.  equitem  Henricum  Nevillum ;  i.  e.  Heroic, Cha- 
racters, addressed  to  Sir  Henry  Nevil.  Oxon.  1603,  4to. 
Several  of  his  Latin  Verses  are  also  in  the  University- book 
of  Verses  made  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in 
Bodieiomnema,  and  in  other  Books.  II.  Tithes  examined, 
and  proved  to  be  due  to  the  Clergy  by  a  Divine  Right, 
Lond.  1606,  and  1611,  4to.  III.  Jurisdiction  Regal, 
Episcopal,  Papal :  Therein  is  declared  how  the  Pope  hath 
intruded  upon  the  Jurisdiction  of  temporal  Princes,  and 
of  the  Church,  &c.  Lond.  1610,  4to.  IV.  Consensus 
Ecclesia  Catholics  contra  Tridentifws,  de  Scripturis^  Ecclesia^ 
Fide^  £5*  Gratia y  isfc.  i.  e.  The  Consent  of  the  Universal 
Church  against  the  council  of  Trent,  on  the  Scriptures, 
the  Church,  Faith,  Grace,  &c.  Lond.  1613^  8vo.  de- 
dicated  to  the  Members  of  Merton- college.  V.  A  thank* 
ful  Remembrance  of  God'«  Mercy  :  In  an  historical  Col- 
lection of  the  great  and  merciful  Deliverances  of  the 
Church  and  State  of  England,  since  the  Gospel  began 
here  to  flourish,  from  the  beginning  of  Q.  Elizabeth. 
Lond.  1614.  The  thiid  Edition  came  out  in  1627  ;  and 
the  fourth,  in  1 630.  It  contains,  a  thankful  Enumera- 
tion of  the  several  Deliverances  of  this  Church  and  State, 
from  the  cruel  Plots  of  the  Papists  ;  from  the  beginning 
of  Q.  Elizabeth's  reign  to  the  Powder  Treason,  in  1605. 
The  hi  Lorical  Part  is  chiefly  extracted  from  Camden's  An- 
nals of  Q.  Elizabeth :    And  the  Book  is  adorned,  at  the 

beginning 
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Wginning  of  each  Chapter,  with  Figures  engraved  in 
Cop^per,  representing  the  most  material  Things  contained, 
in  the  ensuing  Description.  VI.  Short  Direction  to  know 
the  true  Church.  Lond.  1615,  &c.  12mo.  VII.  Ora- 
tion made  at  the  Hague  before  the  prince  of  Orange,  and 
the  Assembly  of  the  High  and  Mighty  Lords,  the  States 
General.  Lond.  16 19,  in  one  sheet  and  a  half,  4to.  Vltl, 
Astrologimania  :  Ihe  Madness  of  astrologers,  or.  An 
Examination  of  Sir  Christopher  Heydon*s  Book,  entitled, 
A  Defence  of  judiciary  Astrology;  Written  about  the 
year  1604,  and  published  at  London,  1624,  4to.  by  Thom- 
as Vicars,  B.  D.  who  had  married  the  Author's  daughter. 
It  was  reprinted  at  London,  165.1,  IX.  Examination  of 
those  Things,  wherein  the  Author  of  the  late  Appeal 
[Montague]  holdeth  the  Doctrine  of  Pelagians  and  Armi- 
nians,  to  be  the  Doctrines  of  the  church  of  England. 
Lond,  1626,  and  1636,  4to.  X,  A  joint  Attestation  a* 
vowing  that  the  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
not  impeached  by  the  Synod  of  Dort,     Lond.  1626,  4to, 

XI.  Fita  Bernardi  Giipinif  viri  sanctUs*  fiimaque  apud  An^ 
glos  aquilonares  celeberrimi,  Lond.  1628,  4to.  inserted  in 
Dr  W.  Bates's  Collection  of  Lives.  Lond.  1681,  4to.  It 
was  also  published  in  English,  under  this  title.  The  Life  of 
Bernard  Giipin,  a  man  most  holy  and  renowned  among 
the  Northern  English.     Lond,  1629,  4to,  and  1636,  8vo* 

XII.  Testimony  concerning  the  Presbyterian  Discipline  in 
the  Low  countries  and  Episcopal  Government  in  England. 
Printed  several  times  in  4to.  and  8vo.  and  at  London  in 
particular,  in  1642,  in  one  sheet.  XIII.  Latin  Letter  to  Mr 
Camden,  containing  some  Notes  and  Observations  on  his 
Britannia.  Printed  by  Dr  T.  Smith,  amongst  Camdeni 
EpistoU,  No.  80.  Several  Sermons.  XIV.  He  had  also  a 
hand  in  the  Dutch  Annotations,  and  the  New  Translation 
of  the  Bible,  undertaken  by  order  of  the  synod  of  Dort^ 
but  not  completed  and  published  till  1637.*' 


JOHN 
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JOHN  PRESTON,  D.  D. 

nPHIS  learned  and  excellent  divine  descended  of  the 
^    ancient  family  of  the  Prestons,  of  Preston,  in  Lan- 
cashire, was  born  at  Heyford,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  the 
year  1 587.     He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  educa- 
tion at  the  free- school  in  Northampton ;    but,  in  order 
to  be  better  instructed  in  Greek,  he  was  afterwards  sent  to 
a  school  in  Bedfordshire.     At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
was  admitted  of  King's- college,  Cambridge  ;    where,  ac- 
cording to  the  complexion  of  that  college  at  that  time,  he 
learnt  music :  But  he  soon  removed  to  Queen V college,  un- 
der the  care  of  Oliver  Bowles,  who  was  a  pious  and  learn- 
ed man,  and  reputed  a  very  able  tutor :  Under  his  tuition 
he  became  a  hard  student  in  philosophy  and  polite  litera- 
ture.    He  studied  almost  every  thing,  and  even  judicial  a- 
strology,  and  the  planetary  nature  and  power  of  herbs  and 
plants,  and  attained  to  such  a  knowledge  in  simples,  and 
compounding  of  medicines,  that  it  used  to  be  said,.  If  he 
had  failed  in  divinity,  he  might  have  been  another  Butler, 
who  was  an  eminent  physician  of  that  age.     He  enter- 
tained great  hopes  of  raising  himself  in  the  state  ;  looking 
upon  the  study  of  divinity,  as  a  kind  of  honest,  but  silly 
unmeaning  study  in  itself,  and  much  below  the  consider- 
ation of  a  great  mind :    But  the  Lord  frustrated  all  his 
attempts  to  get  into  tlie  line  of  promotion  in  the  state, 
and  at  length  providentially  brought  him  to  hear  a  ser- 
mon preached  by  Mr  Cotton,  fellow  of  Emmanuel-col- 
lege.    His  reflections  on  this  discourse  made  impressions 
on  him  so  happy  and  abiding,  as  to  cure  bis  thirst  after 
court-preferment,  and  bring  him  into  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel  ;  a  profession  which  he  had  before  not  a  little  de- 
spised. 

In  1609,  that  iSyfive  years  after  his  first  admission  into 
the  university,  and  the  twenty- second  of  his  age  y  on  ac- 
count of  his  extraordinary  learning  and  parts,  he  was  pa- 
tronized by  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  admitted  fellow  of  hi» 
own  college.  He  was  a  good  logician  and  able  disputant, 
and  had  a  principal  part  allotted  him  in  the  disputations  at 
the  commencement  before  K.  James  L  The  king  was 
so  well  pleased,  and  particularly  with  Preston,  that  he  re- 
solved 
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solved  soon  to  pay  Cambridge  a  second  visits  which  proved 
an  opening  at  court  for  Preston,  if  he  had  now  been  wil- 
ling ;  and  many  great  people  put  him  in  mind  of  it,  and 
promised  him  their  assistance.  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  after- 
wards lord  Brook,  was  so  much  pleased  with  him,  that, 
after  other  demonstrations  of  regard,  he  settled  fifty  pounds 
a  year  upon  him,  and  was  his  friend  while  he  lived. 

Preston's  conduct,  in  not  eagerly  improving  this  op- 
portunity of  the  royal  favour,  became  matter  of  specula- 
tion. He  was  naturally  reserved,  so  that  few  knew  what 
a  change  Mr  Cotton's  sermon  had  wrought,  respecting  his 
views  in  life  :  Some  attributed  it  to  his  modesty,  some  to 
a  degree  of  melancholy,  and  others  to  the  attention  and 
di^light  he  took  in  his  pupils,  who  now  began  to  come 
from  all  parts  3  but  certain  politicians  were  persuaded, 
that  it  was  from  some  inclination  to  Puritanism,  (a  name 
not  favourable  to  the  views  of  court  interest) ;  for  <  it  could 
*  not  be  (said  they)  that  he  should  let  so  fair  an  oppor- 
<  tunity  slip,  if  he  had  not  something  else  in  view.'  Mr 
Preston  had  indeed  the  King  of  kings  in  view,  and  his 
glory  ;  and  having  found  the  treasure  in  the  field  of  the 
gospel,  he  wisely  sold  all  things  that  stood  in  competition 
with  its  purchase.  He  preferred  spiritual,  heavenly,  and 
eternal  riches  and  honour  to  all  that  the  world  calls  great 
and  good.  This  act  of  crucifixion  to  the  world  was  in- 
terpreted much  in  his  favour  by  good  men ;  and  he  was 
further  confirmed  in  their  good  opinion,  from  a  circum- 
stance that  happened,  upon  the  king's  second  visit  to  Cam- 
bridge. 

It  was  proposed  to  entertain  hii  Majesty  with  a  come- 
dy ;  and  one  of  Mr  Preston's  pupils  was  noniinated  to 
support  a  female  character,  being  a  fair  modest  young  gen- 
tleman ;  and  leave  was  requested  of  Mr  Preston  for  that 
purpose.  But  he  answered,  «  I  do  not  like  the  motion  \  I 
«  cannot  believe  his  friends  intended  he  should  be  a  play- 
«  er,  and  therefore  I  beg  to  be  excused."  This  instance 
of  care  and  fidelity  to  his  pupil,  raised  his  reputation  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  he  was  thought  the  fittest  tutor  in  the 
university  *,  and  many  great  men  had  an  eye  to  him  for 
their  sons  and  relations. 

There  is  an  observation,  which  was  true  in  Mr  Preston, 
that  there  is  usually  no  moderation  in  men  of  great  parts. 
Mr  Preston  in  his  youth  would  not  sleep,  but  laid  the 
bed-clothes  upon  him  in  such  a  manner  that  they  should 
fall  off',  that  the  cold  might  wake  him  ;  bi|t  now,  through 
the  many  labours  public  and  private,  the  many  hqurs  aU 

lotted 
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lotted  for  study,  and  the  great  attention  he  paid  to  the 
youth  committed  to  his  care,  he  could  not  sleep  ;  but^ 
about  midnight,  he  still  awoke. and  slept  no  more.  He 
applied  to  Dr  Butler,  of  Clarehall,  the  oracle  in  physic, 
ivho,  after  asking  him  some  questions,  advised  him  to 
smoke  tobacco.  Mr  Preston,  supposing  him  in  jest,  took 
no  notice  of  his  prescription  ;  till  his  want  of  rest,  which 
continued,  incapacitated  him  for  study  and  labour;  he  then 
waited  on  the  doctor  again,  who  still  urged  the  smoking 
of  tobacco'.  Mr  Preston,  perceiving  the  doctor  to  be 
serious  in  his  advice,  immediately  begiui  to  smoke,  and 
soon  found,  that  the  hot  fume  of  the  tobacco  drew  away 
those  crudities  from  the  mouth  of  the  stomach,  that  hin- 
dered concoction  of  his  meat :  The  removal  of  these  ob^ 
structions  occabioned  sleep,  and  so  restored  him  to  rest 
and  strength. 

Mr  Preston,  having  taken  orders,  and  become  a  celc* 
farated  preacher,  came  in  course  to  be  dean  and  catechist, 
which  he  resolved  to  improve  by  going  through  a  body  of 
divinity,  with  the  view  of  being  a  guide  to  the  scholars 
in  their  study  of  that  science.  He  was  unwilling  they 
should  study  as  he  had  done,  the  schoolmen  firsts  and 
then  the  modern  writers ;  but  first,  that  they  should  reai 
systems  in  divinity,  and  settle  their  opinions  and  judg- 
ments, and  then  read  the  fathers,  schoolmen,  and  the  like. 
He  had  not  proceeded  far  in  his  lectures,  before  some 
townspeople,  passing  by,  stepped  in,  and  reporting  the 
nature  and  manner  of  his  lecturing,  many  of  the  towns- 
people attended,  and  also  several  scholars  from  other  col- 
leges;  so  thiit  tiie  outward  chapel  would  be  often  full, 
before  the  fellows  came.  There  had  indeed  been  other 
deans  and  catechists  before  Mr  Preston,  but  no  such 
crowding :  Therefore  some,  moved  with  envy,  com- 
plained to  the  vice-chancellor,  that  at  this  unusual  kind 
of  catechising,  not  only  scholars  and  townsmen  mingled, 
but  other  colleges  also  intruded  ;  so  that  the  fellows  coul4 
not  get  through  the  crowd,  into  the  chapel  to  their 
places  5 — that  it  was  not  safe  for  any  man  to  be  thus 
adored,  unless  they  had  a  mind  to  cry  up  Puritanism,  which 
would  soon  pull  them  down  *, — and  that  the  crosier-stafF 
would  not  support  them,  if  such  assemblies  were  encou- 
raged. In  consequence  of  this  complaint,  an  order  was 
agreed  on  in  the  consistory,  and  sent  to  the  college,  that 
the  scholars  and  townsmen  should  be  confined  to  their  own 
preachers,  and  not  be  suffered,  on  any  pretence  whatever, 
to  atteiid  these  lectures,  that  were  proper  only  to  the  mem- 
bers 
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bets  of  the  college.  The  like  complaint  has  been  urged 
at  other  times,  whenever  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  has 
been  faithfully  and  experimentally  preached,  not  for  hire, 
or  the  emoluments  resulting  from  the  pockets  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  for  their  spiritual  edification  and  salvation. 

About  this  time  the  lecture  of  the  Trinity- church,  and  the 
sermons  at  3t  Andrews  were  put  down,  anil  the  scholars 
confined  to  St  Mary's,  which  put  Mr  Preston  upon  lec- 
turing to  his  pupils  on  the  Lord's  day  evening ;  but  the 
scholars  of  other  colleges,  and  those  townsmen  that  had 
heard  his  other  4ecturcs,  solicited  him  to  preach  in  a  place 
where  they  also  could   attend.     St  Botolph's  church  be- 
longs to  Queen's-collegc,  and  is  usually  supplied  by  one  of 
that  house  ;  and  as  Mr  Preston  had  lately  been  instrumen- 
tal in  the  election  of  Dr  Davenant,  afterwards  bishop-  of 
Salisbury,  to  the  headship  of  Queen's,  Mr  Preston  Mras  al- 
lowed to  lecture  in  that  church.     But  there  lived  in  that 
parish  a  Dr  Newcomb,  a  civilian,  who  had  enticed  to  his 
house,  with  a  view  to  marry  his  daughter,  a  pupil  of  Mr 
Preston,  Sir  Capel  Bedel,  a  young   gentleman  of  large 
estate  in  Huntingdonshire.  Sir  Capel  Bedel's  parents  were 
dead,  and  old  Sir  Arthur  Capel  was  hts  guardian,  and  had 
placed  him,  as  he  had  done  his  own  sons  before,  under  the 
care  and  tutorage  of  Mr  Preston  j  who  ever  watched  the 
conduct  of  his  pupils  very  narrowly,  and  no  sooner  disco- 
vered what  was  going  on  between  Sir  Capel  and  New- 
comb's  daughter,  than  he  acquainted  Sir  Arthur  with  it, 
and  contrived  to  get  Sir  Capel  to  his  grandfather's  house 
at  Audley-end.   Sir  Arthur  thanked  Mr  Preston  for  his  fi- 
delity, and  told  young  Sir  Capel,  that  he  was  now  come  to 
a  proper  age  to  travel,  which  was  absolutely  necessary  be- 
fore he  settled. 

Dr  iN'ewcomb,  thus  disappointed,  was  glad  to  find  an 
opportunity  to  be  revenged  on  Mr  Preston  j  and  this  he 
found  not  only  as  a  parishioner,  but  alSo  as  being  com- 
missary to  the  chancellor  of  Ely.  He  therefore  went  to 
church  and  ordered  that  prayers  only  should  be  read,  but 
no  sermon  ;  the  minister  intreated  for  that  time  that  Mr 
Preston  might  be  allowed  to  preach,  as  did  the  earl  of  Lin- 
coln and  several  others  in  the  church  ;  but  the  chancellor 
w^as  resolute ;  and,  because  he  would  not  be  further  im- 
portuned, he  went  home  with  his  family,  and  left  them 
to  determine  at  their  peril  what  they  should  do.  Mr  Pres- 
ton was  advised  to  preach,  which  he  did  from  2  Pet.  iii. 
17,  18.  But  so  much  time  had  been  spent  in  sending, 
messages  to  the  commissary,  before  he  left  the  congregation, 

that 
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that  Mr  Preston  was  obliged  to  omit  reading  prayers  before 
sermon,  that  the  scholars  might  get  home  to  their  college 
prayers.  This  Dr  Newcomb  made  matter  of  further  com- 
plaint ;  and  as  the  court  was  at  Newmarket,  he  went  thither 
the  next  day^  and  complained  to  the  bishop  of  Ely  and  se- 
veral of  the  clergy ;  assuring  them,  that  Mr  Preston  was 
in  heart,  and  would  soon  be  in  practice,  a  N on* conformist, 
and  was  so  followed  and  adored  in  the  university,  that, 
unless  some  speedy  course  be  taken  with  him,  they  might 
cast  their  caps  at  all  conformity,  and  see  their  power 
trod  under  foot  -,  and  added,  that  gentleness  was  not  the 
way,  for  he  was  cunning,  and  would  recover  all,  if  he 
were  not  seriously  and  thoroughly  dealt  with. 

There  was  no  advocate  for  Mr  Preston  :  but  the  doc- 
tor, being  first  in  his  own  cause,  seemed  just.  The  Pu- 
ritans began  to  be  considerable,  and  from  Newcomb's  com- 
plaint, they  were  afraid  Mr  Preston  might  become  their 
leader.  I'he  king  being  then  at  Newmarket,  the  commis- 
sary told  his  tale  to  his  majesty,  who,  upon  enquiry,  find- 
ing that  the  bishop  and  chancellor's  jurisdiction  extended 
to  the  members  of  colleges,  ordered  that  Mr  Preston  should 
be  proceeded. against  by  them.  Accordingly,  a  letter  was 
sent  to  Dr  Scot,  the  vice-chancellor,  to  summon  Mr 
Preston  before  himself  and  the  heads  of  houses,  to  answer 
for  his  notorious  disobedience  to  the  commissary.  Mr 
Preston  made  his  defence  with  great  meekness  and  modes- 
ty, saying,  he  was  not  guilty,  and  wished  to  refer  them  to 
his  auditory  to  prove,  that  because  so  much  time  had  been 
taken  up  in  treating  with  the  commissary  he  had  omitted 
reading  prayers,  purposely  that  he  might  dismiss  the  con- 
gregation in  time  for  the  scholars  to  be  present  at  their 
own  college  prayers,  and  not  out  of  any  disrespect  to  the 
service,  which  he  usually  attended  at  other  times.  They 
told  him,  they  were  engaged  to  support,  by  all  just  means, 
the  bishop's  jurisdiction,  that  the  king  had  honoured  him 
in  leaving  that  affront  to  be  examined  by  his  proper 
judges,  and  that  except  he  could  take  off  the  court,  they 
must  and  would  proceed  to  a  very  round  and  serious  cen- 
sure. 

Mf  Preston  was  not  altogether  a  stranger  at  the  court ; 
however,  now  there  was  no  remedy.  When  he  came  to 
Newmarket,  he  found  that  bishop  Andrews,  then  bishop 
of  Ely,  was  chief,  and  that  his  jurisdiction  in  the  com« 
niissary,  was  it  that  was  pretended  to  be  affronted,  and 
therefore  applied  himself  to  him,  and  told  him  that  he  did 
not  purpose  to  offend,  but  being  engaged  to  preach  at  that 

time. 
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Tory  close ;  and  the  sermon  all  along  beforei  was  sharp 
and  so  Arching  ;  both  side's  were  silent  and  went  hom",  not 
without  some  prints  of  good  upon  their  spirits  :  Optimuj 
orator  censenduSy  non  qui  meruit  auditorum  judicium^  $ed  qui 
ahstulit :  <  He  makes  the  best  speech  that  binds  his  hearers^ 
*  rather  to  tliiuk  what  was  said,  than  who  said  it.'  The 
good  fellovv<i  were  nothing  so  merry  at  the  end,  as  at  the 
bci;iniiing  of  the  sermon.  Indiilercnt  hearers  praised  all, 
and  were  confirmed  in  a  p;ood  opuiion  of  the  preacher. 
Good  men  were  ^I.id  he  came  so  well  oflF,  and  was  at  li. 
berty  t>  preach  ag  lin,  where  they  might  hear  him  t  Him- 
self was  troubled,  lest  any  thiiifr  he  satdi  should  be  mis- 
taken or  misinterpreted,  as  lie  was  apt  co  be. 

Some  time  after  this,  he  preached  before  the  king,  who 
seemed  to  approve  his  sernion,  and  especially  his  observa- 
tion in  it  upon  the  Arminians,  <<  That  they  put  God 
(<  unto  the  same  eictremity,  that  Darius  was  put  into^ 
<<  (Dan.  vi.)  when  he  would  have  saved  Daniel,  but  could 
*<  not  ;*'  And  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  spoke  several  hand- 
some things  in  his  favour,  which,  however,  the  king  did 
not  chuse  to  understand. 

This  sermon  was  received  with  great  eclat ;  and  he  was 
much  solicited  to  give  copies  of  it :  But  this,  he  said, 
he  could  not  do,  as  he  never  wrote  his  sermons  ftr  ex* 
tensuniy  or  word  for  word,  and  what  he  did  write  was  in 
a  very  bad  Irind.  However^  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  then  about  forming  his 
court. 

Preston  had  a  great  loss  in  the  removal  of  Dr  Dave- 
nant,  his  close  friend,  from  the  university  to  the  see  of 
Salisbury. 

lie  had  a  very  great  regard  for  the  famous  Mr  Dod, 
and  frequently  consulted  with  him.  He  admired  his  plain 
familiar  way  of  preaching,  and  saw  it  attended  with  in- 
iinitcly  more  benefit  to  people's  souls  than  studied  ha- 
rangues, which  were  mostly  calculated  to  shew  the  preach- 
er's abilities. 

Not  being  a  very  ready  Latinist,  he  travelled  into  fo« 
reign  countries,  on  a  visit  to  their  universities,  very  much 
to  make  the  Latin  tongue  more  familiar  to  him,  through 
conversation,  that  ho  might  not  appear  the  less  qualified 
for  some  oiFices  in  the  university,  which  were  proposed  to 
him. 

After  his  return,  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  LincolnV 
i^in,  where  his  ministry  was  much  attended  and  blest ; 
but  still  his  great  desire  was  to  be  useful  in  the  yniTersity, 

where 
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\rbere  he  might  gcturare  patres^  be  instru mental  in  con- 
verting those,  whose  profession  it  would  be  to  convert 
others.  After  some  time,  upon  the  resljjnation  of  Dr 
Chadderton,  he  was  appointed  master  of  Kmnanuel- col- 
lege, through  the  unanimous  CDn^ent  of  the  fellows,  and 
especially  by  means  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  Here  he 
Employed  himself  with  uncommon  diligence,  and  was  of 
the  most  eminent  service  to  that  foundation. 

Upon  an  intention  of  sending  Sir  Arthur  Chichester 
(the  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Donegal)  ambassador  into 
Germany,  it  was  resolved  that  Mr  Preston  should  attend 
him  as  his  chaplain ;  and,  upon  this  occasion,  for  the 
more  honour,  w.is  admitted  doctor  in  divinity.  But  thi^ 
embassy  did  not  take  place  \  and  so  the  doctor  remained  at 
home. 

Soon  after  this  he  was  chosen  lecturer  of  Trinity-church 
in  Cambridge,  after  much  opposition,  and  against  the  will 
of  the  court,  excepting  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  took 
all  opportunities  to  oblige  the  Puritans,  *   whose  power 

•  (says  Clarke)  in  parliament  was  now  grown  very  formi- 

*  dable.*  This  was  the  last  preferment  Dr  Preston  had  % 
and  this  he  held  till  his  deatii. 

Our  Author  had  a  remarkable  controversy  with  Dr 
Mountague,  the  famous  Arminian  of  that  day»  with  an 
account  of  which  we  will  present  our  Readers  in  the  words 
of  Mr  Clarke,  (or  rather  IVIr  Ball)  who  hath  written  both 
't  and  his  life,  though  not  with  the  greatest  precision  and 
accuracy. 

<  Dr  Preston's  friends  would  not  be  satisfied,  but  urged 
a  confereiKo,  whereunto  they  were  encouraged  by  some 

*  orthodox  and  very  learned   bishops,   and  at  last  it  wa$ 

*  concluded  by  two  religious  noblemen,  that  a  conference* 

*  there  should  be,  the  bishop  of  Rochester  and  Dr  White, 

*  then  dean  of  Carlisle,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  blsliop  of 

*  Coventry  and  Litchfield,  and  Dr  Prt^ston  on  the  other. 

*  A  day  was  set,  a  Saturday   in  Hillary  term,  at  four  of 

*  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  •,   the  place  was  York-house, 

'  and  Dr  Preston  sent  to  in  the  morning  for  ta  attend. 

»  it.     The  noblemen  came  ynto  the   bishop's   lodgingi, 

*  about  two  of  the  clock,  and  sent  for  Dr  Preston  to 
<  tliem,  who  gave  many  reasons  why  he  could  not  go, 
«  but  they  were  resolute,  and  taking  the  bishop  with  them 

*  went  without  him ;  but  the  doctor  considering,  and 
«  fearing  his  absence  might  betray  the  cause,  and  give  en- 

*  couragemcnt  unto  the  other  fide,  went  afterward  him-, 
«  self  unto  the  place,  and  sat  by  as  an  hearer  silent  until. 

*  all  was  done ;  but  talkiiig  afterwards  occasionaHy  of 

<  faliin^i 
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falling  from  grace,  the  bishop  shewed  that  a  godly  maft 
might  go  far,  and  yet  return^  by  the  instance  of  the 
prodigal,  Luke  xv.  but  Dr  White  exclaimed  against  any 
that  fthould  think  the  prodigal  in  acts  of  drunkennetf 
and  whoredom  not  to  be  fallen  from  grace,  and  ui^ed' 
that  of  the  apostle,  Rom.  i,  32.  that  those  that  do  such 
things  are  worthy  ot  death  ;  that  is,  said  Be|  in  a  state 
ot  everlasting  death,  and  therefore  fallen  from  grace  j  w 
1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10.  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God; 
that  is,  are  not  sons,  for  if  sons,  then  heirs,  Rom.  viii^ 
17. 

<  But  Dr  Preston  answered,  that  these  sins  made  in- 
deed a  forfeiture  of  all  th^ir  interest  into  the  hands  of 
God,  and  he  might  make  the  seisure  if  he  pleased,  but 
did  not  unto  those  which  were  his  children,  and  in  co- 
venant with  him  ;  as  two  tenants,  by  not  paying  of 
their  rent,  or  keeping  covenants,  forfeited  their  leases, 
yet  the  lord  might  seize  the  one,  and  not  the-  other,  as 
he  pleased.  But  the  bishop  and  the  dean  both  cried  out, 
this  was  the  way  to  all  licentiousness  and  looseness.-  To 
which  the  doctor  answered,  that  the  seed  of  Godj  as 
the  apostle  calls  it,  1  John  iii.  9.  remained  in  the  sin- 
ning suiiit,  or  son,  and  would  repair  him  ;  as  in  water, 
there  remains  a  principle  of  cold,  even  when  it  boileth 
over,  that  will  undoubtedly  reduce  it,  when  the  heat 
and  fire  is  removed,  as  in  Peter,  David,  Samson,  and 
others,  was  apparent  *,  so  that  they  could  not  run  out 
into  all  liaentiousness,  for  the  Spirit  lusted  against  the 
flesh,  that  they  cannot  do  the  things  they  would.  Gal. 
V.  17.  and  though  he  did  not  disinherit  th^,  and  blot 
their  names  out  of  the  book  of  life,  Phil.  iv.  9.  yet  he 
might,  and  would  withdraw  his  favour,  imbitter  aH 
their  comforts,  Matt.  xxvi.  75.  raise  trouble  to  them 
from  their  dearcv'^t  ititercsts,  2  Sam.  xii.  11.  fill  them 
with  anguish,  Psalm  xxxviii.  3,  4.  which  in  reason  will 
keep  them  from  running  out,  seeing  the  evil  is  com- 
mensurable unio  that  good  of  pleasure  or  profit  theif  sin 
afforded;  and  ii  need  be,  he  can  add  unto  it  eternal 
apprehensions,  and  make  them  feel  the  fierceness  of  his 
anger,  Psalm  Ixxxviii,  6,  7.  without  any  hop^  of  being 
eased  *,  anda  fter  this  can  restrain  and  withhold  them,  as 
he  did  Abimelech,  Gen.  xx.  6.  For  if  one  cease  to  be  a 
son,  because  he  commits  a  sin  that  doth  deserve  eternal 
death,  then  every  sin  a  child  of  God  commits,  rends  his 
relation  or  sonship  off ;  for  every  sin  deserves  eternal 
death,  Rom.  vi.  23.  and  because  in  many  things' we  of- 
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feni  all,  James  iii.  2.  we  should  be  always  out  of  son- 
sliipi  and  have  neither  certainty  nor  comfort  in  oar 
estate,  unless  he  could  give  some  ground  out  of  the  scrip- 
torey  to  assure  what  sins  put  us  out,  and  what  did  not* 

<  When  the  time  came  for  the  second  conference,  the 
doctor  readily  appeared,  and  the  first  thing  he  charged 
Mr  Mountague  withal,  was  about  his  doctrine  of  tradi- 
tions, which  he  affirmed  he  had  delivered  as  grossly  and 
erroneously  as  any  papist,  Gag.  p.  SS,  S9,  40.  For  he 
justified  that  place  in  Basil,  where  he  says,  The  doc- 
trine retained  in  the  church,  was  delivered,  partly  by 
written  instructions,  partly  by  unwritten  traditions, 
having  both  a  like  force  unto  piety ;  which  was  so  un« 
like  to  Basil,  and  the  opinions  of  those  times,  that  it 
was  generally  believed  to  be  put  in  by  the  Papists  of 
later  times.  Mr  Mountague  confessed,  it  was  suspected 
by  some  of  the  preciser  cut ;  but  Dr  Preston  told  him, 
bishop  B/ison  was  none  of  them,  yet  he  did  judge  it 
suppositious  ^  and  it  must  be  so,  or  Basil,  acknowledged 
to  be  erroneous.  For  he  instanceth  in  praying  towards 
the  east,  and  use  of  chrism,  or  ^1  in  baptism ;  both 
which  being  rejected  by  the  church  of  England,  argues 
they  held  that  place  of  Basil  not  canonical. 

<  Mr  Mountague  answered,  that  it^fut  there  used  by  St 
Basil,  iTiight  signify  a  thing  that  seemed  so,  and  so  the 
sense  might  be,  that  some  things  that  seemed  true,  of 
lees  esteem  and  consequence,  might  be  delivered  by  tra- 
dition, as  long  as  matters  more  substantial  were  taken 
from  the  scriptures.  But  Dr  Preston  shewed  that  }«v^ 
signified  oftentimes  doctrine,  and  was  used  hereby  Basil 
for  those  heads  of  doctrine  that  were  more  principal, 
and  less  exposed,  comparing  them  unto  those  places  in 
the  temple,  whereunto  the  people  had  not  access. 

<  Mr  Mountague  answered  farther,  that  his  assertion 
was  hypothetical,  tliat  if  a  doctrine  came  from  the  same 
author,  it  was  no  great  matter,  whether  it  were  by  writ- 
ing or  word  of  mouth,  for  either  had  the  same  autnority. 
But  Dr  Preston  told  him,  B%sil  was  positive,  and  spke 
directly,  and  him  he  justified,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
hypothetical,  as  he  pretended. 

•  It  is  a  great  step  unto  victory  somtimes  to  divide.  Paul 
sets  the  Pharisees  against  the  Sadducees,  Acts  xxiii^  6,  7^ 
8.  that  he  might  save  himself.  The  Jesuits  are  so  good 
at  it,  that  though  they  have  but  one  to  be  their  adver- 
sary, they  will  endeavour  to  divide  him  from  himself,  by 
moving  passion,  or  compassion,  or  some  affection  of  his 
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own  against  him.  Dr  White  had  openly  in  the  eoni-« 
tncncomcDt  house,  maintained  that  election  is  not  ex 
jjfivvisis  operibuSf  and  therefore  Dr  Preston  resolved  to 
pinch  Mr  Mountague  in  that  particular,  that  he  might 
bereave  him  of  his  animating  champion,  Dr  White.  - 
«  There  were  four  several  places  that  Dr  Preston  had 
observed  to  make  good  this  charge,  the  first  which  he 
produced,  was  Gag.  p.  179.  Some  Protestants  hold, 
that  Peter  was  saved,  because  God  would  have  it  so, 
without  respect  unro  his  faith  and  obedience ;  and  Judas 
damned,  because  God  would  have  it  so,  without  respect 
unto  ]\is  sin.  And  added,  this  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
Protestants,  this  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  churcb>  the 
church  of  England  hath  not  taught  it,  doth  not  believe 
it,  hath  opposed  it.  * 

<  Now  Dr  White  was  very  fierce  and  eager  to  engage, 
told  him  it  was  no  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England, 
but  a  private  fancy  of  some,  that  Judas  was  condemned 
withmn  r-esptct  unto  his  sin  ;  For  thi  wages  of  sin  is 
de.ithy  Rom.  vi.  23.  The  soul  that  s'tnneth  shall  die^  Ezek. 
xviii.  4.  But  Dr  Preston  answered,  he  did  not  charge 
that  upon  Mr  Mountague,  but  the  former  part  of  the 
assertion,  that  Peter  was  not  saved,  without  respect  unto 
his  believing  and  obedience,  and  so  election  should  not 
be  absolute,  but  grounded  upon  faith  and  works,  foreseen. 
Tlien  saith  Dr  White,  I  haye  nothing  against  that>  but 
leave  Mr  Mciuntague  to  answer  for  himself. 
*  Dr  Prt'Ston  was  glad  that  he  was  eased  of  Dr  White, 
and  yet  resolved  to  make  advantage  of  it,  and  therefore 
told  Dr  White,  if  he  thought  election  was  not  e:e  fide 
pravisdy  he  desired  to  know  whether  saving  grace  were 
an  effect,  and  fruit  of  election,  or  no  ?  Dr  White  ac- 
knowledged readily  it  was  ;  then  said  Dr  Preston, 
whosoever  hath  saving  grace  is  elected.  Now  you  know 
that  an  elect  person  can  never  finally  miscarry,  or  fall 
away  ;  therefore  whoever  hath  true  grace,  can  never  fall 
awny.  The  old  man  saw  the  snare,  and  would  have 
avoided  it,  by  denying  the  consequence.  But  the  doctor 
urged,  that  wheresoever  the  effect  is,  there  must  be  the 
cause,  but  saving  grace  is  an  effect  of  election.  This 
Dr  White  would  have  denied,  but  the  hearers  mur- 
mured that  the  effect  could  not  be  without  the  cause,  as 
the  day  is  not  without  the  presence  of  the  sun.  Then 
Dr  White  answered,  that  saving  grace  was  an  efiect  in- 
deed, but  a  common  effect.  But  Dr  Preston  urged, 
that  it  was  not  more  common  than  election ',  for  all  the 
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*«  f^tect  bad  saving  grace,  and  notie  but  they  ;  and  there- 
fore they  could  never  fall  away.  But  this  (said  he)  is 
*by  the  way,  I  will  now  apply  noyself  to  JMr  Mounta- 

<  Bat  when  Mr  Mountague  perceived  that  his  great  Go* 
liah,  Dr  White,  forsook  him,  he  was  greatly  troubled* 
and  cavilled  at  the  words  a  while,  but  the  book  adjudg- 
ing it  for  Dr  Preston,  he  said  the  church  of  England 
had  not  declared  any  thing  against  it.  Dr  Preston  al- 
ledged  the  seventeenth  article,  but  told  master  Mounta- 
gue, that  he  had  affirmed  the  church  of  England  did  op*' 
pose  it,  and  he  desired  to  know  where  ? 

<  But  after  one  of  the  Jords  had  whispered  with  Mr' 
Mountague,  he  confessed,  that  for  Arminius,  hejiad  nev- 
^r  read  him,  and  that  he  had  written  some  things  negK- 
gently  in  that  book,  which  he  never  thought  should 
thus  be  scanned  among  friends,  and  therefore  promised 
to  write  another  book  in  butter  and  honey,  and  therein 
more  exactly  to  acquit  himself. 

<  Some  of  the  good  lords  proposed  that,  instead  of  thi# 
book  which  Mr  Mountague  had  premised  to  write,  the 
synod  of  Dort  might  be  received  and  established  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  seeing^  there  was  no- 
thing there  determined  but  what  our  delegates  approved. 
But  Dr  White  opposed  this  mainly  ;  for  (said  he)  the 
church  of  England  in  her  catechism  teacheth  to  believe  in' 
God  the  Son,  who  redeemed  me  and  all  mankind,  which 
that  synod  did  deny. 

<  Dr  Presion  answered,  that,  by  redemption,  there  was 
only  meant  the  freeing  of  mankind  from  that  inevitable' 
ruin  the  sin  of  Adam  had  involved  them  in,  and  making 
of  them  saveable  upon  conditions  of  another  covenant, 
John  iii.  16,  17.  so  as  now  .salvation  was  not  irnpossibl^,' 
as  it  was  before  th^  death  of  Christ,  but  might  be  of- 
fered unto  any  man,  according  to  the  tenor  of  that  com- 
mission, Mark  xvi.  15^  16.  Which  could  not  b^  unto 
the  devils,  for  they  were  left  in  that  forlorn  condition,- 
whereunto  their  sin  and  disobedience  put  them,  Heb.  ii. 

16.  2  Peter  ii.  4.  that  the  jailor  was  a  boisterous  bloody 
fellow,  Acts  xvi.  24>,  27.  yet  Paul  makes  no  doubt  to 
tell  him,  ver.  SI.  That  if  he  bflieved  an  ihg  Lord  Jesus^  hf 
sliould  be  saved  VMtth  his  house* 

*  But  Dr  White  in  no  tort  received  this  but  affirmed 
•*  earnestly,  that  Christ  died  for  all  alike  in  God's  inten- 
^  tion  and  decree  ;  for  Cain  as  well  as  Abel,  for  Saul  as 
^  much  as  David,  for  Judas  as  much  as  Peter,  for  the  re- 
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probate  and  damned  in  hellj  as  well  as  for  the  elect  and 
sai'Us  in  heaven. 

<  But  Dr  Prrston  answered,  that  there  was  a  special 
salvatiori  afforded  to  believers,    1    Tim.    iv.    10.    that 
Christ  was  indeed  a  ransom  for  all,  1  Tim.  iip  €•  but  the 
saviour  only  of  his  body,  Eph.  ▼.  23.  that  he  redeemed 
all,  but  called,  and  justified,  and  glorified  whom  he 
knew  before,  and  had   pedestinated  to  be  conformed  to 
the  image  of  his  Son,  Rom.  viii.  29,  SO.  that  to  whom 
in  this  sense  Christ  was  given,  to  them  were  given  also 
all  things  appertaining  unto  life  and  godliness,  2  Peter 
i.  3.  as  taith,  2  Peter  i.  1.  Phil.  i.  29.  Eph.  ii.   8.  re- 
pentance, Acts  xi.  18.  2 Tim.  ii.  25.  anew  heart,  Ezek. 
xxxvi.  26.  his  Spirit,  Gal.  iv.  5,  6.  So  that  nothing  can 
be  charged  on  them,  but  Jesus  Christ  hath  undertakefly 
and  is  engaged  to  discharge  them,  Rom.  viiL  SI,  S3»  SSt 
.S4.  So  that  they  can  never  perish,  nor  be  taken  out  of 
Christ's  hand,  John  x.  28,  29,  3f>.  but  as  they  are  begot- 
ten again  unto  a  lively  hope,  1  Peter  i.  S.  so  they  are 
kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation^ 
ver.  5.  whereas  Judas  was  lost,  John  xvii.    IS*  and  is 
gone  to  his  own  place,  Acts  i.  25.  and  there  are  many 
nations  and  people  of  the  world,  that  have  no  outward 
offer  made  unto  them  in  the  gospel.  Psalm  cxivii.    19^ 
VO.  Acts  xvi.  6,  7.  and  those  that  have  it,  have  not  hearts 
given  them  to  understand  it  and  believe  it^  Deut.  xzix. 
2,  3,  4'.  Isaiah  vi.  9,    10.  Matt.  xiii.   IS,   14,   15»  and 
therefore  they  are  lost,  2  Cor.  iv.  3,  4.  and  are  damned, 
2  Thess.  ii.  10,  1  i,  12.     For  he  shewed,  that  in  Adam 
all  men  were  lost,  Rom.  v.  12.  and  none  recovered  but 
by  Christ  *,  therefore  such  as  had  not  Christ's  interces- 
sion could  not  recover  ;  but  Christ  prayed  not  for  some, 
John  xvii.  9.  and  therefore  such  could  not  be  saved,  Heb. 
vii.  25 

«  Dr  White  acknowledged  there  was  a  difference  ;  for 
tlicugh  all  had  so  much  as  by  gpod  improvement  might 
serve  their  turn,  yet  the  elect  had  more,  for  God  abounded 
towards  them,  £ph.  i.  8,  9.  Rom.  v.  15,  17,20.  As  all 
the  troop  have  horses,  but  the  officers  have  better. 
Bo'ih  travtllers  have  staves  to  leap  over  the  ditchj  but 
the  one  a  better  and  stronger  than  the  other.  The  worst 
had  grace  erough  to  keep  corruption,  and  l^e  renitmcy 
of  their  natures  down  ;  but  the  elect,  such  as  would 
do  it  easily  -,  for  Christ  had  tasted  death  for  every  man^ 
Heb.  ii.  9.  and  died  for  those  which  yet  might  perish^ 
I  Cor.  viii.   11.  and  bought  those  that  yet  Imtight 
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^  upon  themselves  swift  damnation,  !2  Peter  ii.  1.  beciuse 
^  they  did  not  husband  and  improYe  the  favour  offered  to 
*  them. 

<  Dr  Preston  answered,  that  Christ  was  in  himself  suf- 

*  ficient  to  save  all,  and  might  be  said  to  be  provided  for 

*  that  end  and  use,  as  a  medicine  is  to  cure  infected  per* 

*  sons,  though  it  cure  none  actually,  but  those  that  drink 

*  it,  as  Projper,  Habit  in  se  quod  omnibus  prosit^  sed  si  non 

<  bibitur  non  medetur.     As  1  John  v.  II,  12.  but  many  did 

<  not  thus  apply  Christ,  because  they  had  him  not  so  of- 
'  fered  and  exhibited  as  others  had.  Matt.  xi.  21.     Luke 

^  3C.  13.  for  God  gave  some  faith  and  repentance  as  we 

*    have  shewed  \  as  the  serpent  Moses  was  commanded  for 

^    to  make,  was  in  itself  sufficient  to -cure  those  that  were 

^      bitten,  Numb.  xxi.  8,  9.  yet  cured  none,  but  only  those 

'      that  looked  on  it.    So  as  Moses  lift  up  the  serpent  in  the 

wilderness,  shall  the  son  of  man  be  lift  up,  that  whoso* 

ever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  life 

everlasting,  John  iii.  14,  15. 

«  But  Dr  White  urged  that  place  Isaiah  v*  4.  that  God 
had  done  all  he  could,  but  they  neglected  and  rejected 
the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves,  T.uke  vii.  80. 

•  Dr  Preston  answered,  that  God  had  done  all  they 
^  could  challenge  of  him,  for  he  had  given  them  in  Adam 
^  power,  Eccl.  vii,  29.  and  proposed  another  way  of  mercy 
^^  in  a  mediator,  and  therefore  he  appeals  to  any  one  that 
'^  was  indifferent,  Isaiah  v.    3,  but  this  was  unto  Israel ; 

'^  he  dealt  not  so  with  other  nations.  Psalm  cxlix.  20.  Be- 
■*^  side,  he  had  done  what  he  could,  without  reversing  and 
rescinding  his  decree,  John  xii.  38,  89,  40.  for  other- 
wise he  could  have  given  them  the  same  spirit  of  faith, 
2  Cor.  iv.  18.  the  like  gift  that  he  did  unto  others 
who  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  Acts  xi.  l7.  could  have^ 
wrought  in  them  both  to  will  and  to  do  according  to  his 
good  pleasure,  Phil.  ii.  IS.  could  have  healed  them  as 
he  promised,  Isaiah  Ivii.  18.  and  as  he  did  persecuting 
Saul,  1  Tim.  i.  6.  but  God  had  other  ends,  Rom.  ix.  17. 
and  attributes,  Rom.  ix.  22.  which  he  was  willing  to 
discover,  Prov.  xvi.  4^ 

•  But  Dr  White  asked,  how  then  he  could  require  faith 
and  repentance,  Mark  i.  15.  Acts  xvii.  30.  which  was 
all  one,  as  if  he  should  require  one  to  give  his  judgment 
and  opinion  of  a  colour  that  had  his  eyes  shut,  and  tlieii 
shut  his  eyes  as  fast  as  he  could. 

<  Dr  Preston  answered,  that  he  might  do  it  to  shew 
and  discover  our  impotency,  as  we  bid  our  little  chil- 
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dren  rise,  that  bj  their  own  fault  fell,  that  we  may  let 
them  know  their  inability,  and  be  the  more  beholding 
unto  us  to  help  them  up,  as  Mark  ix.  SS,  124.  and  be- 
cause the  call  and  command  of  Christ  is  the  vehiculum 
anil  conduit- pipe  of  strength  and  power.  Acts  xiy.  10. 
Joiin  V.  8,  9.  as  Lazarus,  John  xi.  43,  44.  Thus  God 
by  bidding  and  commanding  men  to  take  grace,  doth 
ihf'reby  fit  them  and  enable  then)  to  do  it,  as  that  crip- 
ple. Acts  iii.  6,  7,  8.  was  by  the  command  ensiled  ;  so 
Saul,  Acts  xxii.  IS.  being  commanded  to  receive  his 
sight,  was  enabled  the  same  moment  to  look  upon  him ; 
and  so  ver.  16.  being  commanded  to  wash  away  his  sins, 
had  the  blood  of  Christ  provided  ready  for  to  do  it.  So 
these  commands  are  not  like  tliose  the  apostle. speaks  of, 
James  ii.  16.  for  here  is  something  given  ;  when  God 
bids,  he  doth  not,  verba  dare^  sed  rem, 

<  Bur  it  was  further  urged  by  the  doctor,  that  God  had 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  wicked  men,  Ezek.  xxxiii.  1 1. 
but  that  he  would  rather  they  should  repent  and  leave 
their  sins,  £zek.  xviii.  23.  and  ver.  32.  if  therefore  God 
were  not  ready  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  give  them 
grace,  he  could  not  be  excused  from  dissembling  and 
double- dealing* 

<  But  Dr  Preston  answered,  that  superiors  may  com- 
mand unable  persons  for  many  reasons,  but  cannotjbe 
said  for  to  dissemble,  unless  they  refuse  to  give  when  the 
required  condition  is  performed.  As  if  1  bid  one  come 
unto  me,  and  I  will  give  him  six- pence,  if  i  refuse  when 
he  is  come,  I  did  dissemble ;  but  if  he  comes  net,  he 
cannot  charge  me ;  for  their  not  coming  may  be  for 
want  of  will,  John  v.  40.  as  well  as  for  want  of  power, 
John  vi.  44'.  Now  if  I  know  a  cripple  will  not  come, 
though  he  could,  1  may  punish  him  for  it.  It  is  true, 
God  delights  in  nothing  bui  liimself,  his  joy  and  com- 
fort is  terminated  only  in  himself,  not  in  die  creature, 
but  as  some  way  served  and  represented  by  it ;  for  God 
made  bU  things  for  himself,  Prov.  xvi.  4.  yea,  for  his 
pleasure,  Rev.  iv.  11.  that  is,  the  exercise  and  illustra- 
tion of  some  one  of  his  attributes:;  as  his  power,  Exod« 
ix.  16.  Rom.  ix.  16.  his  wrath,  Rom.  ix.  22.  Never 
did  man  glory  of  his  strength,  more  than  God  doth  of 
\\u  sovereignty  and  omnipotency.  Job  xl.  d,  10,  11, 
12,  13.  Now  if  it  fall  out,  that,  in  the  illustration  and 
exercise  of  these  his  glorious  attributes  and  excellencies, 
some  creatures  smart,  yet  he  delights  not  in  their  smart 
and  sufferings,  but  in  the  demonstration  of  his  own  mn- 
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nipOtenqf.  Ahasuerus  makes  a  feast  to  all  the  states 
and  orders  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  honour  of  his  exceU 
lent  majestyi  Esther  i.  3,  4.  This  was  not  done  without 
the  smart  and  suffering  of  many  of  the  cteatureSi  yet  he 
delights  not  in  their  sufferings,  but  in  his  own  magnifi* 
cence  and  bounty.  When  Christ  was  at  the  feast,  John 
ii*  J,  2.  he  doth  not  condole  the  death  of  all  those  inno« 
cents  that  went  to  make  it  up ;  Quifrtntur  p^na^  ferus 
est :  3ut  rejoiced  in  the  good  cheer  and  good  will  of  the 
friend  that  bade  him. 

<  There  were  few  present  of  doctor  Preston's  friends; 
and  accordingly  this  conference  was  represented  and  re^ 
ported  with  all  the  disadvantage  that  could  be  to. him  ; 
insomuch  that  many  parliament  men,  that  were  his 
friends,  were  much  offended  at  it ;  which  occasioned 
him,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  Cambridge^  to  write  the  seve- 
ral passages,  and  send  them  to  those  friends  that  were 
unsatisfied. 

<  When  a  man  is  forced  to  be  where  he  would  not,  as 
St  Peter  was  foretold  he  should  be,  John  xxi.  18.  yet 
he  may  in  despite  of  them  retire  into  himself.  St  Paul 
made  it  his  business  to  have  his  conscience  always  void 
of  offence.  Acts  xxiv.  16.  and  so  did  Dr  Preston  ;  for 
though  his  actings,  being  many  of  them  above  the  com* 
mon  size,  were  not  always  lunderstood,  and  very  often 
misinterpreted,  yet  he  was  innocent  and  upright  always 
in  them.  An  undeniable  argument  whereof  was,  that 
he  never  sued  for  the  least  preferment,  as  we  have  said, 
but  studied,  and  often  consulted  how,  without  break* 
ing,  he  might  avoid  them.  And  though  he  lived  like 
himself,  and  gave  relief  to  others,  yet  it  was  ever  of  his 
own,  as  very  many  yet  alive  can  witness.  And  indeed 
he  was  a  man  of  very  much  communion  and  sweet  so^ 
ciety  with  God ;  prayed  much  in  private,  and  by  him- 
self ;  besides  as  tutor  with  his  pupils,>and  after,  as  mas^ 
ter  in  his  family.  Whatever  weakness  he  was  in,  or 
business  did  occur,  he  kept  many  private  days  of  fasring 
by  himself,  especially  before  the  sacraments  and  sabbath;* 
days ;  and  accordingly  enjoyed  a  constant  clearness  and 
assurance  of  his  justification,  and  interest  in  the  blood  of 
Christ  %  even  then,  when  frailties  and  infirmities  did 
most  of  all  afflict  and  wound  him.  He.  never  (that  I 
know)  was  troubled  or  perplexed  about  adoption, 
though  very  often  about  the  imperfecti<fti  of  his  graces, 

f  and  the  unconstancy  of  sanctificarion }  so  as  he  studied 
<  most  exactly  that  <<  Treatise  of  the  Saints  Infirmities,''  and 

*  the?? 
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is  nothing  in  all  his  works  that  may  more  pfopcrlv 
led  his.'    Thus  far  Mr  Clarke. 


<  there 

<  be  called 

Dr  Preston's  preaching  and  labours  were  eiceeding 
greati  yet  he  never  could  be  prerailed  upon  to  spare  hkn- 
self ;  giving  it  as  his  opinion^  that  our  life,  like  iron^  would 
consume  with  rust»  as  much  without  as  by  employment ; 
that  every  one  could  not  be  said  to  hare  lived  long  that 
was  old,  ior  that  seven  years  in  the  life  of  some  men  were 
as  much  as  seventy  in  others ;  and  therefore  the  question 
is  not  so  much)  <<  How  long  I  have  lived»  as  how  I  have 
«  lived  ?"  GOD  allows  a  proper  time  ior  his  servants  to 
do  their  work  in.  Moses  lived  an  hundred  and  twenty 
years^  Deut.  xxxiv.  7.  David  died  in  a  good  old  age  and 
full  of  days,  1  Chron.  xxix.  28.  and  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  is  c;<illed  Paul  the  aged^  Phil.  xi.  9.  But  it  wae 
no  discouragement  to  }:iood  Josiali,  that  he  died  young,  nor 
to  Dr  Pre  iton  that  he  died  about  his  age.  Our  British 
Josiah,  K.  Edwardj  scarce  out- lived  his  minority;  yet  he 
cut-  stripped  most  of  his  longest  lived  predecessors  in  doing 
good.  8o  ti:e  Lord^  who  hath  appointed  the  time  for  aU 
men  upon  earth.  Job  y'lu  !•  allotted  the  doctor  but  a  short 
time  ;  but  enabled  him  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  in  ir» 
ani,  in  point  ot  service  to  his  day  and  generation^  to  die 
an  eld  inan  at  the  age  oi  forty- one. 

In  his  las»t  sickness,  beiTig  worn  out  with  fatigue,  or 
r^th^r  (as  he  would  often  say)  with  care  and  trouble  for 
the  church's  batety  and  welfare  ;  he  was  obliged  to  abate  % 
litlie  of  his  great  labour.  His  old  complaint  returned,  the 
want  of  redt ;  and  tobacco  now  failed  to  help  him,  as  be- 
fore j  he  therefure  sent  for  Dr  Despotine  of  Bury,  and 
proposed  to  him  the  opening  of  a  vein  j  but  the  doctor 
told  him,  that  thoug!i  it  might  allay  his  heats  and  procure 
slcfp;  yc't,  if  ii  wtie  within  the  verge  of  a  consumption, 
it  would  prove  fatal :  However,  through  the  desire  of 
pre  ^ent  ease,  he  was  let  blood,  but  never  lived  to  repair 
that  loss. 

His  disorders  increasing  upon  him,  he  went  to  London, 
to  consult  the  most  eminent  physicians  there,  who  order* 
ed  him  to  Newington,  and  then  to  Hertfordshire,  as  be« 
ing  a  thinner  air  ;  for  they  all  agreed  tliat  the  malady  was 
in  his  lungs  ;  from  thence  he  went  to  Preston,  within 
four  miles  of  Heyford,  with  a  desire  to  give  up  his  breathy 
where  he  first  drew  it.  Froni  hence  he  paid  a  visit  to  Ox- 
ford ;  and  Dr  Ash  worth  whom  he  had  formerly  consult* 
ed,  returned  with  him  to  Preston  \  and,  supposing  his  dis- 
t)rder  to  be  the  scurvy,  gave  him  great  plenty  of  antiscor- 
butic 
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butie  medicioes,  which  did  him'  no  gock),  but  reduced 
him  to  a  very  weak  and  k>w  state.  Dt  Ashwortk,  finding 
he  had  mistaken  his  case,  returned  to  Oxford }  and  Dr 
Yreston,  laying  aside  all  physical  helps,  gave  himself  up 
to  GOD  in  a  patient  waiting  for  hie  dis^lution,  when  he 
should  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord, 

He  had  a  servant,  who  had  long  been  to  him  more  than 
It  servant,  and  whom  he  had  often  used  as  a  friend  ;  tohink 
he  unbosomed  himself,  not  only  respecting  the  vanity  and 
emptiness  of  all  things  here  below,  but  his  expectation  of 
a  speedy  change  ;  <*  Not  (said  he)  of  my  company ;  for  I 
*»  shall  still  converse  with  GOD  and  saints ;  but  of  my 
'*  place  and  way  of  doing  it."  He  revised  his  will,  and 
settled  all  his  worldly  affairs,  and  then  prayed  for  a  pro- 
per supply^for  the  places  he  possessed  \  for  the  college,  that 
it  might  continue  a  flourishing  nursery  of  religion  and 
learning  ^  for  Lincoln's-inn,  that  GOD  would  from  time 
to  time  furnish  it  with  able  preachers ;  and  that  he  would 
^Iso  provide  for  his  lecture  at  Cambridge,  which  had  cost 
liim  so  much  trouble  to  obtain. 

A  few  hours  before  his  death,  asking  what  day  it  was» 
and  being  told  it  was  the  Lord's  day  ;  *<  A  fit  day  (said 
<<  he)  to  be  sacrificed  on  !  I  have  accompanied  saints  on 
«  earth  ^  and  now  I  shall  accompany  angels  in  heaven : 
<(  My  dissolution  is  at  hand ;  let  me  go  to  my  home,  and 
<<  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  bought  me  with  his  precious 
"  blood."  Soon  after,  he  fell  into  a  cold  and  clammy^ 
sweat,  which,  he  told  them,  was  the  messenger  of  death. 
Not  long  after,  he  said,  "  I  feel  death  coming  to  my 
"  heart ;  my  pain  shall  now  be  quickly  turned  into  joy,** 
Just  before  he  died,  a  minister  prayed  with  him  :  Whert 
the  prayer  was  ended,  he  looked  on  those  who  assisted ; 
and  then  turned  away  his  head,  and  gave  up  the  ghost,  in 
the  forty-first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  in  Fausley* 
church,  in  the  county  ot  Northampton ;  and  Mr  Dod,  the 
minister  of  that  place,  preached  his  funeral  sermon  :  Oiv 
which  occasion  a  very  great  number  of  people  flocked  to- 
gether from  all  the  neighbouring  pans.  This  sermon 
was  preached  on  the  twentieth  of  July,  in  the  year  1628. 

Besides  the  Writings  above  hinted  at,  we  have  seen  a 
posthumous  work  of  Dr  Preston's,  entitled  "  Life  eternal, 
or  a  Treatise  of  the  Knowledge  of  the  Divine  Essence  and 
Attributes :  Delivered  in  xviii  Sermons.  Printed  at 
London,  in  4to.  1631.  To  this  is  prefixed  a  Dedication 
to  Lord  Viscount  Say  and  Sele,  from  Dr  Thomas  Godwin 
and  Mr  Thomas  Bali,  the  latter  of  whom  either  wrote,  or 

furnished 
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furnished  materials  for  Clarke  to  write,  the  account  of  hia 
life. — This  is  a  very  excellent  Publication^  and  was  of- 
fered to  the  world  with  infinitely  more  decency,  than  a 
late  posthumous  collection  of  Common  Places,  &c.  compiled 
by  a  deceased  writer,  who  was  eminent  in  the  religious 
world.  Dr  Preston's  executor,  most  likely,  had  no  de- 
sire to  make  any  other  gain  of  his  memory,  than  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  souls  and  GOD's  glory :  And  the 
Doctor  himself,  it  is  probable,  had  too  much  regard  both 
for  his  own  credit  aiul  the  feelings  of  his  friends,  to  leave 
manuscripts  in  the  hands  of  meanness  and  ignorance,  which 
could  only  value  them,  or  any  thing  else,  by  what  they 
might  produce  i»  the  market*" 
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AUCIIHISIIOP    OF    YORK. 

^["'HIS  truly  good  man,  an  honour  to  his  age,  was  de* 
•*-  scended  from  an  ancient  family  of  the  Williams's  of 
Flint,  in  the  principality  of  North  Wales,  being  the  four- 
teenth in  a  lineal  descent  from  Roger  Williams^  Esq.  of 
which  family  John  Williams,  Esq.  receiver  of  Flintshire 
10  E.  IV.  marrying  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Edmund 
Matthew,  Esq.  his  son  George  assumed  the  name  of  Mat- 
thew, and  by  the  daughter  of  Sir  John    Ardin,  Knt. 

had  issue  Richard  Matthew,  bf  Flint,  the  father  of  John 
Matthew  of  Bristol^  merchant,  where  this  his  son  Tobi^ 
was  born,  in  the  year  1546,  upon  that  part  of  the  bridge 
which  is  in  ijomersetshire. 

In  his  childhood,  an  extraordinary  circumstance  befel 
him.  By  a  fall,  he  broke  his  foot,  ancle,  and  small  of 
his  leg,  almost  to  pieces ;  yet  he  obtained  a  speedy  and  ef« 
fectual  cure.  From  the  school  at  wells,  he  was  sent  to 
Oxford,  at  thirtee.i  years  of  age.  University-college  and 
Christ-church,  do  both  challenge  him ;  it  was  as  member 
of  the  latter  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  Febru* 
ary  1 1,  1563  j  and  three  years  after,  (the  twenty-fifth  of 
June)  that  of  master,  and  entered  into  holy  orders  ^  at 
which  time  he  was  much  respected  for  his  great  learning, 

eloquence^ 
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eloquence!  sweet  conversationi  frletidly  disposition,  and 
the  sharpness  of  his  wit. 

The  third  year  after  this,  he  was  unanimously  elected 
the  public  orator  of  the  university,  which  oflSce  he  exe- 
cute i  with  great  applause  to  himself,  and  honour  to  the 
public^  when  he  was  but  twenty-three.     He  took  his   de- 
grees so  ripe  in  learning,  and  young  in  years,  as  was  half 
a  miracle,  saith  Sir  John  Harrington,  who  is  seldom   to* 
liberal  in  his  commendation  of  bishops.     He  was  a  most 
celebrated  preacher,  even  when  Oxford  seems  to  have 
been  well  stocked  with  scch.     Afterwards    preferments 
came  thick  upon  him.     In   1570,  he   was  made  canon 
of    Christ-church,  and   archdeacon  of  B^ith.     In    1572, 
prebendary  of  Sarum»  and  president  of  St  John's- college  ; 
when  being  famous  for  his   admirable  preaching  he   was 
made  the  queen's  chaplain,  and  dean  of  Christ's-church  in 
1576.     Two  years  after,  he  was  vice-chancellor  of  Ox- 
ford, and  afterwards  chantor  in  the  church  of  Salisbury  ; 
the  one  a  place  of  the  greatest  honour  the  university  could 
give  ;  the  other  a  preferment  of  considerabfe  profit- 
In  August,   1383,  he  was  installed  dean  of  Durham.     It 
may  be  wondercil,  why   he  should  leave  the   university, 
where  he  had  so  many  ingenious  frcnds  and  great    admi- 
rers ;  reruK]uish  preferments  that  seem  as  considerable  as 
this  single  deanery,  if  not  more    so  j  and  go  northward 
farther  from   court,  the  fountain  of  preferment.     <  But 
«  to  me  (says  Mr  Thoxesby)  it  seems  evident,  there   wa* 
<  some  Christian  act  of  self-denial  in   the  case  j'  and   his 
diligence  in  preaching  afterwards  in  places  that,  for  the 
most  part,  wanted  instruction  (whereas  Oxford  h.nl  now 
some  excellent   preachers,  as  Dr  Rainolds,  and  others) 
and  his  apoijtolic  travelling  from  town  to  town  to  preacli 
tlie  gospel,  shews  that  he  aimed  at  the  glory  of  GOD  and 
the  good  of  mankind,  in  going  to   that  northern   region. 
He  kept  a  diary  or  journal  of  the  several  times  and  places^ 
when,  and  where  he  preached  •,  to  set  down  which,  would 
be  to  transcribe  the  Villare  of  the  County-Palatine  ;  scarca 
any  town  but  had  him  in  their  pulpit,  and   some  place* 
very  often.     He  frequently  mentions  the  text,  and  some- 
times the  occasion,  as  before   the  lord-president,   at  the 
court,  at  the  assizes,  &c.     His  first    sermon  was  before 
the  council,  from  these  words,  Seek  tfejirst  the  kingdom  of, 
God  \  a  subject  that  befits  all  to  begin  with." 

He  held  his  deanery  eleven  years  and  a  half,  and  ac- 
counts for  severv hundred  and  twenty-one  sermons  preached 
in  tliat  time,  in  some  years  sixty,  in  others  seventy  oi* 
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eighty  ;  we  sometimes  find  him  preaching  twice  a  izf 
especially  when  he  found  no  preaching  midister  there 
but  rarely  omitted  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  excep 
when  sickness,  or  some  ineritable  cause  hindered.  Th 
when  any  of  the  prebendaries  took  their  courses  in  th^ 
cathedral,  he  rode  abroad  to  carry  the  message  of  hi^ . 
great  Master  to  the  cbuntry  towns  and  villages.  Ar^ 
Christmas  he  usually  preached  on  the  Nativity,  St  Stephen  m 
St  John,  Innocents,  &c.  He  would  often  reflect  upon  hit  i 
performances,  and  observe  with  what  fervpur  and  spirit  h^^ 
had  discharged  his  duty,  sometimes  giving  GOD  thank 
at  other  times  blaming  himself ;  his  words  were,  **/ngii 
«  eheuT  or,  **  Deo  gratias/* 

He  was  elected  bishop  of  Durham,  March  S:9th,  1595, 
and  not  159^,  as  Godwin  mistakes  in  his  Catalogue  of  Bi- 
shops -,  for  himself  notes,  that  he  preached  before  Q.  EK- 
2abbth  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  1595.  and  adds,  <*  the 
*'  Saturday  before  this,  I  was  elected  bisnop,  when  I  was 
«*  forty  years  of  age."  He  preached  at  court  again,  May 
1 1  th,  which  was  the  first  sermon  after  he  was  made  bi- 
shop. As  soon  as  the  consecration  was  over,  he  hastened 
to  his  own  cathedral,  and,  as  htg^  custom  was,  perfumed 
almost  every  considerable  town  in  his  way,  with  the  sweet 
odour  of  the  gospel;  as,  May  14th  at  Northampton,  the 
fifteenth  at  Leicester,  the  Sunday  after  at  Doncaster,  the 
nineteenth  at  Holden,  the  twenty- first  at  Allerton,  and  the 
Sunday  following  at  his  own  cathedral  at  Durham  ^  where 
he  continued  so  faithful  and  assiduous  a  Preacher,  that 
the  most  severe  anlmadverters  upon  bishops^  had  not  one 
word  to  say  against  him ;  not  so  much  as  his  name  occurs 
in  Prynne  against  Prelates.  'Tis  easy  to  trace  his  journies, 
by  the  churches  he  preached  at,  and  that  not  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood only,  but  in  his  journey  or  embassy  to  Scotland, 
in  1596,  when  he  preached  every  Lord's  day  irt  Berwick, 
except  one  in  Holy-Island. 

He  seldom  omitted  preaching  once  a-week,  when  at 
London,  in  times  of  parliament  ^  one  short  Session  from 
October  19th,  to  December  19th,  we  find  him  ninetfanes 
at  (what  he  called)  his  beloved  work*  ;  this  was  m' 
the  year  1601.  He  had  thtn,  as  at  all  other  times,  one 
turn  at  the  court.  He  mentions  in  his  diary,  a  long  dis* 
course  her  majesty,  Q.  Elizabeth,  had  with  him,  which. 


•  He  feemf  to  have  adopted  the  Uu  bifhop  6uraet*tf-«dTice  m  comeft4" 
Iflg  wUh  oppofite  pATtitS'—Out  frea<b  ;  out-frap  ;  ntt4i^  Ihtm,  This  u  Ji 
i'ort  of  conteft,  which  none  but  good  men  will  en^agftio,  and  in  which 
Ibfy  wiU  ftiwayi  rejoice  to  be  overcome. 
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as  it  was  the  last  tiine  he  saw  her,  he  calls  k  "  his  last 
«  farewell.'.' 

In  April,  1G03,  he  preached  before  K.  James  at  Berwick, 
and  again  at  Newcastle  y  from  whence  he  waited  upon  his 
majesty  to  his  own  scat  at  Durham,  where  he  entertained 
him  i  after  this  Stow  adds,  «  The  king  took  leave,  gave 

<  him  thanks,  and  highly   commended  him  for  humanity, 

<  learning,  and  gravity;  promising  to  restore  divers  things 

<  taken  from  the  bishopric'  Having  preached  before  the 
king  at  Greenwich,  he  hasted  back  to  meet  the  queen, 
prince,  princess  Elizabeth  (afterwards  queen  of  Bohemia, 
and  grandmother  to  K.  George  I.)  before  whom  he  preached 
at  York  on  Whitsunday,  at  "Worsop  onTrinity-suiulay^  on 
Midsummer-day  at  Leicester^  at  Althorpe  (still  attending 
on  the  queen  into  the  South)  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  upon  the  second  at  Sher field,  upon  the  third. and 
fourth  at  Hampstead,  the  fitth  at  Paddington,  the  sixth  at 
Wilsdon,  August  the  5th  at  Hampton-court,  the  seventh  at 
Ware,  in  bis  return  liome  :  Where  he  found  an  additional 
work  on  the  fast-days,  observed  weekly  for  the  pestilence 
then  raging  in  England.  He  was  not  content  to  hear  one 
sermon  ;  but  himself  would  preach  a  second,  and  some- 
times, when  two  preceded,  a  third  *,  as  atDarton,  Septem- 
ber 2bth,  Mr  Tomlinson,  Mr  Tanstall,  and  1  j"  and  so 
on  October  12,  "  Mr  Cradock,  Dr  Barnes,  and  my- 
«  self.'' 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  he  was  summoned  to 
the  Hampton-court  conference,  of  which  he  gives  an  ac- 
count in  a  remarkable  letter  to  archbishop  Huston  which 
ktter  may  be  seen  in  Mr  Strype's  life  of  archbishop  WhiD- 
gift.  By  the  king's  special  appointment,  he  preached  be- 
fore his  majesty  at  Hampton-court,  at  the  end  of  the  con- 
ference, as  also  at  Westminster,  at  the  opening  of  the 
parliament  5  and  as  he  concluded  this,  so  he  began  the 
succeeding  year  with  a  sermon  before  the  king,  and  not 
long  after  before  prince  Hienry,  from  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  Wheraiuithal  shatt'A  young  mati^  &c.  and  that  day- 
fortnight  before  the  king,  queen,  prince,  the  council, 
bishops,  &c.  in  Whitehall  gallery  ;  because,  the  king's 
leg  being  hurt,  he  could. not  go  to  the  chapel.  Shortly 
nfier,  he  returned  to  ins  diocese,  where  he  preached  at 
l^ibhop-Aukland  before  prince  Charles,  then  the  king's  «e. 
cond  son. 

When  his  great  guest  was  gone,  he  visited  his  diocese, 
und  at  Darneton  earnestly  pressed  the  renewal  of  tha  Exer* 

Vol.  IF.  *♦         Hh  cists 
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cises  (of  which  we  have  given  a  relation  in  the  life  o 
archbishop  Grindal)  which  he  countenanced  with  his  pri 
sence  and  assistance,  setting  them  up  in  some  place89  am 
restoring  them  in  others.     It  is  surprisingi  to  find   wha  i 
an  indifference  to  hear  even  so  able  a  Preacher  sometime  i 
prevailed ;  as  at  AclifFe,  where  designing  to  preachy  he 
found  not  three  men,  or  one  woman,  though  it  Mras  the 
Lord's  day,  and  he  had,  by  his  servant,  given  notice  two 
days  before ;  but  when  he  preached  there  the  Sunday  after, 
he  found  a  full  congregation,  for  which  he  praised  GOD. 
He  was  disappointed  thus  at  Acham,  when  he  was  arch* 
bishop,  <<  where  (saith  he)  to  my  sorrow  I  found  neither 
<<  priest   nor  people,   although  they  had   warning  over 
**  night."     No  wonder,  then,  that  he  was  so  particularly 
zealousi  when  he  found  so  much  ignorance  and  "remiss- 
ness. 

That  this  proceeded  not  from  a  sudden  pang  of  devo>- 
tion  during  the  plague,  but  was  his  mature  judgment,  is 
evident  from  matter  of  fact ;  for  when  he  was  some  years 
past  his  grand  climacteric,  we  find  him  preaching  at  the 
Exercises  at  Mansfield,  Nottingham,  and  Retford,  besides 
other  occasional  sermons,  eight  in  less  than  five  weeks. 
And  this  was  so  far  from  being  a  disservice  to  the  church 
of  England  (as  some  have  intimated)  that  it  did  really  ad- 
vance it  most  effectually  v  '^  I  appeal  (says  our  Author)  to 
<<  the  original  book  of  the  minister's  subscriptions  in  the 
«  register's  office  at  York,  that,  not  to  take  the  advantage 
<<  of  that  noted  time,  when  forty-five  were  ordained  at 
<<  one  time,  there  are  communibus  annls  as  many  in  one 
«<  year  at  the  latter  end,  as  ia  three  at  the  beginning." 
So  attractive  was  this  grand  exemplar  of  a  preaching  bis- 
hop. 

The  next  time  we  meet  with  bishop  Matthew  at  court> 
is  in  preaching  at  Whitehall,  before  the  king,  and  the 
commissioners  of  England  and  Scotland,  upon  the  designed 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  ;  a  project  K.  James  pursued 
to  the  utmost,  but  the  completion  of  it  was  reserved  to 
the  next  century,  for  the  honour  of  Q.  Anne.  The  Epi- 
phany after,  he  preached  before  the  king  at  the  creation 
of  prince  Charles,  duke  of  York.  The  next  time  he 
preached  before  the  king,  was  upon  a  signal  occasion, 
being  the  Lord's  day  after  the  deliverance  from  the  gun- 
powder treason,  which  was  discovered  on  the  Tuesday  be- 
fore, viz.  November  5th,  1605.  The  year  after,  he  shut 
up  his  diary,  as  bishop  of  Durham,  with  this  ptimora/t" 

dam, 
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Wiim,  «  That  in  the  space  of  somewhat  less  than  twelve 
<*  years,  I  have  preached  fire  hundred  and  fifty- sermons ;" 
often  excusing  himself,  that  he  preached  no  more,  because 
his  house  was  infected,  Bcc.  ^ 

On  Monday,  August  18,  1606,  he  was  translated  to  the 
archbiishopric  of  York,  and  September  11.  enthroned  by 
proxy  (  here  he  sat  with  great  honour  and  reputation,  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  had  the  uncommon  happiness, 
though  then  above  sixty  years  of  age,  to  continue  therein 
twenty^one  years  and  a  half;  but  notwithstanding  his 
age,  and  the  care  and  government  of  a  whole  province, 
he  did  not  look  upon  himself  as  discharged  from  preach- 
ing) but  was  as  diligent  as  ever ;  whence  that  challenge 
of  Alexander  Cooke,  vicar  of  Leeds  5    <  That  Tobie  Mat* 

<  thew,  the  archbishop  of   York,  though  almost  eighty 

<  years  of  age,  preacheth  mote  sermons  in  a  year,  than  you 
«  [the  popish  party]  can  prove,  has  been  preached  by  all  * 
«  your  popes*  from  Gregory  the  Great's  days.*     dooke's 
Popish  brags  abated. 

Yet,  for  all  his  pains  in  preaching,  he  neglected  not 
his  proper  episcopal  acts  of  visitation,  confirmation,  or- 
dination, &c.  he  confirmed  sometimes  five  hundred,  some- 
times one  thousand  at  a  time,  yea,  $0  many,  that  he  h^s 
been  forced  to  betake  himself  to  his  bed  for  refreshment* 
At  Hartlepool  he  was  forced  to  confirm  in  the  churchryard. 
At  such  times  he  often  preached  to  instruct  them  more 
fully  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  they  were  now 
more  solemnly  obliged  to  know  and  observe.  He  preach- 
ed^lso  sometimes  at  marriages,  baptizings,  funerals,  assi- 
zes, and  other  meetings  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  country 
about  public  afi^airs,  as  at  Ripen,  August  16,  lt)07,  at  the 
laying  the  foundation  of  that  church. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  those  sermons,  that 
were  so  passionately  desired  by  persons  of  the  greatest  qua- 
lity, so  acceptable  to  the  judicious,  and  so  crowded  after 
by  persons  of  all  ranks,  should  not  have  been  published  ; 
such,  especially  as  were  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  and 
made  such  impressions  upon  himself,  as  to  give  thanks  for 
divine  assistance* 

<  He  died  yearly  in  report,  (says  Fuller)  and  I  doubt 
*  not,  but  that  in  the  apostle's  sense,    he    died  dailif  in 

<  his  mortifying  meditations :'  He  died  at  last,  at  Cawood- 
castle,  March  29,  1628,  and  was  buried  in  out  lady*s 
chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral  at  York,  in  the 
eighty- second  year  of  his  age ;  leaving  behind  him  Frances 

1>  his 
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his  wife  *,  by  whom  he  had  several  childreiii  but  on.  1 
two  (so  far  as  we  can  learn)  that  survived  him,  name-  -3 
Samuel,  his  mother's  favourite,  who  died  at  Peter-house,  mi 
Cambridge  ;  and  Sir  Tobie  Matthew,  knt.     *  Who  (sa  -yi 

*  Fuller)  had  all  kis  father's  name,  and  many  of  his  nat  xi- 

*  ral  parts,  but  had  few  of  his  moral  virtues,  and  fewer  of 

*  his  spiritual  graces,  as  being  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the 
«  Protestant  religion.' 

We  will  conclude  his  life,  with  characters  given  him 
by  two  different  authors.     <  He  was  certainly  (says  oar 

*  first  author)  one  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of  this  na- 

*  tion,  considered  either  in  the  schools,  the  pulpit,  or  the 

<  episcopal  chair,  even  Campian  himself,  his  Romish  anta- 

<  gonist,  confessing  that  <  he  rules  in  the  assemblies'  (to 

*  which  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington  adds)  <  who  alone  was 

*  wont  to  preside  there.'  adding,  <  whom  We  love^  for 
'  knowledge  and  virtue.'  The  learned  Camden's  charac- 
ter is  more  comprehensive,  <  a  most  excellent  divine^  in 

*  whom  piety  and  learning,  art  with  nature  strove.'  But 
most  of  all,  that  of  the  excellent  bishop  Fell,  who  says 
of  him,  <  that  he  was  a  man  of  infinite  reading,  insomuch, 

*  that  scarce  any  book,  whicheither  the  same  of  its  author, 

*  or  the  worth  of  its  subject  recommended,  had  escaped 

<  him  ;  and  withal,  so  happy  a  memory,  that  few  things  he 

*  read,  but  were  so  in  his  power^  as  to  be  readly  quoted, 
«  when  occasion  required.' 

To  this  we  will  subjoin  Fuller's  Account  of  him  in  his 
Church  History.     <  He  was  one  of  a  proper  person  (such 

*  people,   ceteris  paribus,    and  sometimes  c^eteris  impart^ 

<  bus,  were  preferred  by   the  queen)   and  an  excellent 

*  preacher,  Campian  himself  confessing,  that  he  did  domi* 

nari 

*  rrances  Matthew  v.as  firPt  married  to  Matthew  Parlcer,  foa  to  Mat- 
thew Parker  archbilhop  ot  Canrerburjr.  afterwards  tb.our  archhiihop.     She 
was  a  woman  of  extmplary  wifdom,  jjjravity,  piety,  beauty,  and  indeed, in 
all  othtT  virrncs,  nor  only  above  her  fex,  but  the  times.     One  exemplary 
a^  of  hers,  iir(l  devifid  upon  rhis  church,  and  throDsrh  it  flbViagupon  the 
country,  deferves  lo  live  as  long  as  the  church  itfelE     The  librafy  of  our 
archbilhop  deceafed,  confiding  of  three  thoufand  books,  fhc  gave  entirely — 
to  the  ul'e  of  this  church.     A  rare  example,  that  pJ   great  care  to  advance 
learning,  fliould  lodge  in  a  woman's  bread  !  But  it  was  the  lefs  wonder  irv> 
iier,  becaufc  hcrfelf  was  related  to  fo  much  learning.     She  was  the  claugfa — ■ 
ter  of  bii])op  Barlow ;  ilie  had  four  fiHers  married  to  four  biihops»  one  tr» 
William  Wickliain,  bilhop  of  Winchcfter,  another  to  Overton,  bishop  o^ 
Coventry  and  Litchfield,  a  third  to  Weftphaling", bilhop  of  Herefiird,  and9 
fourth  to  Day,  that  iucceedin^  Wickham  in  Winchefter.-    So  that  a  bifliop 
Was  her  father,  an  archbilhop  her  facher-in-Iaw,  (he  had  lour  bifliops  her 
brethren,  and  an  archbilhop  her  hjHjand. 
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*  nari  Concionibus.     He  was  of  a  chearful  spirit,  yet  with- 

*  out  any  trespass  on  episcopal  gravity.     None  could  coii- 

*  demn  him  for  his  pleasant  wit,  though  often  he   would 

*  condemn  himself,  as  so  inhabited  therein,  he  could  as 

*  well  not  be,  as  not  be  merry,  and  not  take  up  an  inno- 

*  cent  jest  as  it  lay  in  the  way  of  bis  •discourse.     One 
'  passage  must  not  be  forgotten.     After  he  had  arrived 

*  at  his  greatness,  he  made  one  journey  into  the  West,  to 

*  visit  his  two  mothers  ;  her  that  bare  him  at  Bristol,  and 

<  her  that  bred  him  in  learning,  the  university  of  Oxford. 
«  Coming  near  to  the  latter,  attended  witli  a  train  suitable 

*  to  his  present  condition,  he  was  met  almost  with    an 

<  equal  number,  who  came  out  of  Oxford  to  give  him  en- 
«  tertainmeut.  Thus  augmented  with  another  troop,  and 
«  remembering  he  had  passed  over  a  small  water  a  poor 
'  scholar,  when  first  coming  to  the  university,  he  kneeled 

«  down  and  took  up  the  expression  of  Jacob,  With  my  staff 
«  came  1  over  this  Jordan^  and  vow  I  am  became  two  bands* 
His  Works.     We  know  of  nothing  that  was  published 
during  his  own  lilV,   but  his  <*  Conch  Apohgetica  contra 
tlampianum^  in  Deutcron.  xxxii.  7.  first  printed  anno  15S1, 
and  again  in  16f5S,  at  Oxford^  8vo."     Dr  Fuller  has  since 
exhibited  a  large  letter,  which  was  elegantly  penned    by 
him  in  the  name  of  the  Convocation,  about  archbishop 
Grindal's  suspension ;  and  Dr  Parr  another  to  Mr  Usheri 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Armagh.     Dr   Smith  has  also 
printed  a  letter  of  his  to  Mr  Camden.     These  are  all  that 
are  genuine,  (for  that  in  <  the  Cabala'  is  of  George  Abbot 
archbishop  of  Canterbury)  except  one  that  MrStrypehas 
published,  a  remarkable  letter  of  his  concerning  the  me-  , 
morablc  llampton-court  Conference,  from  the  original  in 
his  library.      Dr  Fervour    mentions  his   "  manuscript 
Notes  upon  all  the  ancient  Fathers,"  which   he  had  not 
only  read  with  a  diligent  eye,  but  noted  them  with  a  ju- 
dicious pen,  <  as  mine  own  eyes  (adds  Dr  Fervour)  are 
*  witnesses/     Tliese,  it  is  presumed,  are  safely  lodged  in 
the  archives  of  his  cathedral  church  at  Yoik,  to  which  his 
relict  bequeathed  his  library. 
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»yHOMAS  JAMES,  a  learned  English  critic  and  divine, 
•^  was  born  about  the  year  1571,  at  Newport,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight)  and  being  put  to  Winchester  School,  became  a 
scholar  upon  the  foundation,  and  thence^  in  his  course,  a 
fellow  of  New-college  in  Oxford,  in  the  year  1593. 

He  commenced  master  of  arts  in  1599^  and  the  same 
year,  having  collated  several  manuscripts  of  the  Philobib- 
lion  of  Richard  of  Durham,  he  published  it  in  quarto  at 
Oxford,  with  an  appendix  of  the  Oxford  manuscripts ;  he 
dedicated  this  piece  to  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  apparently  in 
the  view  of  recommending  himself  to  this  librarian's  place 
when  he  should  have  completed  his  design.  In  the  inte- 
rim, Mr  James  proceeded  in  the  same  spirit  to  publish 
a  catalogue  of  all  the  manuscripts  in  each  college  library  in 
both  universities,  and  in  the  compiling  of  it  having  free 
access  to  the  manuscripts  in  each  college  at  Oxford,  he  per- 
used ihcm  carefully,  .uid,  when  he  found  any  society 
careless  of  tlicn),  he  borrowed  and  took  away  what  he 
pleased,  and  put  them  into  the  public  library.  These 
instances  of  liis  taste  and  turn  to  books,  effectually  pro*  • 
cured  him  the  designation  of  the  founder  to  be  the  first 
keeper  of  the  public  library  ;  in  which  office  he  was  con-  - 
firmed  by  the  university,  in  the  year  1609.  He  filled  this 
post  with  great  applause,  and  commencing  doctor  in  divi- 
nity in  1(314,  was  promoted  to  the  subdeanery  of  Wells  by 
the  bishop  of  that  see.  About  the  same  time  the  arch- 
bibhop  of  Canterbury  also  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of 
Mongcham  in  Kent,  together  with  other  spiritual  prefer- 
nu^nts.  These  favours  were  undeniably  strong  evidences 
of  his  distinguished  merit,  bein^  conferred  upon  him  with- 
out any  application  on  his  part. 

In  the  year  1 G20,  he  was  made  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  (lie  bame  year  he  resigned  the  library-keeper's  place, 
and  bttook  himself  more  intensely  to  his  studies,  and  of 
what  kind  these  were  we  learn  from  himself:    «*  I  have 
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<<  either  fully  for  our  religion,  or  against  tiM  papists^  that 
<<  it  is  to  be  wondered  at."  And  in  another  letter  to  ardu 
bishop  Usher,  the  same  year,  he  assures  the  primate  he  had 
restored  three  hundred  citations  and  rescued  them  from 
corruptions*  in  thirty  quires  of  paper*.  He  had  before 
written  to  his  grace  upon  the  same  subject,  in  a  letter 
dated  January  28,  1628,  where  having  observed  that  in 
Sixtus  senensiSf  Alphonsus  de  CastrPg  and  jintcfiiu/s  Sumnutg 
there  were  about  five  hundred  bastard  brevities,  and  about 
a  thousand  places  in  the  true  authors  w^h  are  corrupted  ; 
that  he  had  diligently  noted,  and  would  shortly  vindicate 
them  out  of  the  manuscripts,  being  yet  only  conjectures 
of  the  learned,  he  proceeds  to  acquaint  his  grace,  that  he 
had  gotten  together  the  flower  of  the  English  divines,  who 
would  voluntarily  join  with  hiqa  in  the  search.  <<  Some 
**  fruits  of  their  labours  (continues  he,)  if  your  lordship 
**  desires,  I  will  send  up.  And  might  I  be  but  so  happy, 
**  as  to  have  other  twelve  thus  bestowed }  four  in  traq.- 
«  scribing  orthodox  writers,  whereof  we  have  plenty,  that 
«  for  the  substantial  points  have  maintained  our  religion 
<<  (forty  or  fifty  pounds  would  serve ; )  four  to  compare 
<<  old  points  with  the  new ;  four  other  to  compare  die 
<<  Greek  translations  by  the  papists,  as  VedeUus  hath  done 
<<  with  Ignatius,  wherein  he  hath  been  somewhat  helped 
<<  by  my  pains  *,  1  would  not  doubt  but  to  drive  the  pa- 
^<  pists  out  of  all  their  starting  holes.  But  alas  !  my 
<<  lord,  I  have  not  encouragement  from  our  bishops. 
*^  Preferment  I  seek  none  at  their  hands )  only  forty  or 
<<  sixty  pounds  per  annum  for  others  is  that  I  seek,  which 
<<  being  gained,  the  cause  is  gained,  notwiths^nding  their 
**  (the  papists)  brags  in  their  late  books.'' 

In  the  convocation  held  with  the  parliament  at  Oxford, 
in  1625,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  moved  to  have 
proper  commissioners  appointed  tc  collate  the  manuscripts 
of  the  fathers  in  all  the  libraries  io  England,  with  the.  po* 
pish  editions,  in  order  to  detect  the  forgeries  in  these  last. 
And  this  project  not  meeting  witti  the  destr/d  encourage»> 
ment  f ,  he  was  so  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  great  2d* 

vantage 

*  These  two  letters  are  in  the  collection  at  the  end  of  Parr's  Life 
•f  archbishop  Usher,  numb.  66.  and  77. 

f  We  may  form  a  probable  conjecture  of  hif  plain,  from  a  paflage 
10  the  jufl  cited  letter  to  archbishop  Uflier^  where  h«  exprefles  himscif 
tliu»,  "Mr  Brig^  will  satisfy  you  in  this  an(|  sundry  other  protects 
**  of  mine,  if  they  mifcarry  not  (or  want  of  maintenance:  It  would  de-^ 
"  serve  a  prince's  purfe.  If  I  was  in  Germany,,  the  (late  would  defray 
*"  ull  charges.    Cannot   our    cAates  supply    wh;^  if  wauling  ?,  If  every 

.  **  churchmau 
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vantage  it  would  be  both  the  Protestant  religion  and 
learning,  that  arduous  as  the  task  was,  he  set  about  ex- 
ecuting it  himself,  and  had  made  a  good  progress  in  it,  as 
appears  from  his  works,  u  catalogue  of  which  we  shall  sub- 
join ;  and  no  doubt  would  have  proceeded  much  farther 
towards  completing  his  design,  had  not  he  been  prevented 
by  his  leath,  which  happening  in  August  1C29,  at  his 
housi'  iti  n  suburb  called  IlolywcU  in  Oxford,  he  was  in- 
terred in  New«college  chapel. 

Mr  Wooil  informs  us,  that  he  left  behind  him  the  cha- 
racter of  being  the  most  industrious  and  indefatigable  wri- 
ter against  the  papists  that  had  been  educated  in  Oxford 
since  the  Reformniion ;  and  in  reality  his  designs  were  so 
much,  and  so  well  known  to  be  for  the  public  benefit  of 
learning  and  the  church  of  England,  that  Camden,  speak- 
ing of  him  in  his  life-time,  says,  «  He'  is  a  learned  man 
*  and  a  true  lover  of  books,  wholly  dedicated  to  learning, 
«  who  is  now  laboriously  searching  the  libraries  of  Eng- 
«  land,  and  proposeth  that  for  the  pu!>lic  good  which  will 
«  be  for  the  great  benefit  of  England.* 

A  list  of  his  Works.  "  1 .  Philobiblion  R.  Dunelmensls^ 
1559,  4to.  2.  Eclogn  OxomO'Cantabriglensis^  Lond.  1600, 
4to.  3.  Cypruwus  Redivivus^  He,  printed  with  the  Ecloga. 
4.  Spicilfgium  divi  ylugustim  hoc  est  lihrt  de  fide  ad  P(U 
Diaroffy  £5*r.  coUatio  ^  ctistigdtioy  printed  also  with  the  Eclo* 
ga.  5.  Bcllum  pap  ale  seu  concordia  discors  SiKt,  V.  is^  CU» 
mentis  VIII.  rirca  Hierowjm,  Edition,  Lond.  IGOO,  4to. 
and  1678,  8vo.  6.Cafafogus  librorum  in  hibliotheca  Bod- 
/eiana,  Oxf.  1605.  4to.  reprinted  with  many  additions  in 
4to.  1620,  to  which  was  added  an  Appendix  in  16S6  :  In 
this  catalogue  is  inserted  that  of  all  the  manuscripts  then 
in  the  Bodl.  Library.  7.  Concordantiit  S.  pat  rum  ^  i.  e.  vera 
et  pia  libri  Canticorum  per  pntres  twiversosy  isfc,  Oxf.  1 607, 
4to.  8.  Apology  for  John  Wickliffe,  fafc.  Oxf.  1608,  4to, 
to  this  is  added  the  life  of  John  WicklifFe.  6.  A  Treatise 
of  the  Corruption  of  Scriptures,  Councils,  and  Fathers, 
liOnd.  1611,  4to,  and  1688,  8vo.  this  is  reckoned  his 
principal  work.  10.  The  Jesuits  Downfall  threatened — 
for  their  wicked  Lives,  accursed  Manners,  heretical  Doc- 
trine, 

•'  cluirrhrmn  that  hatli  a  luuidrcil  pouuJs  /r-r  a/tnum  :iT\d  upwards,  will  lay 
«*  down  but  a  fhllHnp;  for  c^vcry  hundred  toward*  thtCc  public  wnrkf,  I 
"  will  undertake  the  ruprinhng  of  tlip  fathers,  and  fcttinjj  forth  of  five   or 
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trine,  and  more  than  Mttcfiwvilianl?o\\cjfOx{,  1612,  4to. 
to  this  is  added  the  Life  of  Father  Parsons,  an  English  Je- 
suit. ,.11.  Fi/ius  papa  papalis  ch.  1.  Load.  1621  ;  trans- 
lated from  Litin  into  English  by  William  Crashaw.:  Our 
Author's  name  is  not  put  to  it.  12.  Index  generalis  sancU 
Pairum  ad  singubs  versus  cap.  v.  secundum  JUatthaumf  £5*r. 
Lond.  1624",  8vo.  13.  NoU  adGeorg.  Wiceliumde  MetJiodt 
Concordia  Ecclesiastiae^  isfc,  1 625,  8vo.  1 4.  Vindida  Gre* 
goriana  }eu  Restitutis  Gregorius  Magnus  ex  manuscript 
feV.  Geneva  1625.  15.  Manuduction,  or  Introduction 
unto  Divinity,  &c.  Oxf.  1623.  4to.  16.  Humble  and 
earnest  request  to  the  Church  of  England,  for  and  in  be« 
half  of  Books  touching  Religion,  in  one  sheet,  8vo.  1625. 
17.  Explanation  or  enlarging  of  the  Ten  Articles  in  his 
Supplication  lately  exhibited  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  Oxf.  1625,  4to.  18.  Specimen  Coruptelarum 
Pontifichrum  in  Cypriano^  Ambrosioy  dreg.  Magno^  55V. 
X»ond .  1 626.  19.  Index  Librorum  prohibitorum  a  Pontijiciis, 
Oxf.  1627,  8vo.  20.  AdmonHio  hd  Theologos  Protestantes 
de  Libris  Pontificiorum  caute  Legendis^  manuscr.  21.  En^^ 
chiridion  Theotogicum^  manuscr,  29.  LUer  de  suspicionibui 
iS  Conjectaris,  manuscr.  These  three  Mr  Wood  says  he 
saw  in  the  Lambeth  Library,  under  D.  42,  8 ;  but  whe- 
ther printed,  says  he,  I  know  not  j  perhaps  the  Enchiridion 
is.  l)r  James  likewise  translated,  from  French  into  £n% 
glish,  the  moral  Philosophy  of  the  Stoicsj  Lond.  1598, 
8vo.  and  published  two  short  treatises  against  the  order 
of  begj!;ing  friars,  written  by  WickliflFe ;  and  a  book  entit- 
led, Fiscus  Papalis :  sive  Catalogus  Indulgent! arum ^  tfc. 
Lond.  1617,  4to.  but  some  were  of  opinion  this  book  was 
published  by  William  Crashaw,  already  mentioned.  Se- 
veral letters  of  our  Author  are  published  in  the  Appendix 
to  Parr's  I-.ife  of  archbishop  Usher. 
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SEBASTIAN  BENEFIELD. 


SEBASTIAN  BENEFIELD,  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  born  August  12,  1559.  at 
Frestonbury  in  Gloucestershire.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, being  admitted,  at  seventeen  years  of  ag&,  a  scholar 
of  Corpus-Christi-college,  August  30,  1586;  and  proba- 
tioner-fellow of  the  same  house,  April  16,  1590.  After 
he  had  taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  he  went  into 
holy  orders,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  prezoher. 

In  1599,  he  was  appointed  rhetoric  reader  of  his  col- 
lege, and  the  year  following  was  admitted  to  the  reading 
of  the  sentences.     In  1608,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  divinity,  and  five  years  after  was  chosen  margaret-pro- 
fesuor  in  tliat  university.    He  filled  the  divinity  chair  with 
great  reputation,  and  after  fourteen  years  resigned  it.    He 
had  been  presented  several  years  before,  to  the  rectory  o 
^eysey-Hampton,  near  Fairford  in  Gloucestershire,  upo 
the  ejection  of  his  predecessor  for  Simony }    and  now  h( 
retired  to  that  benefice,  and  spent  there  the  short  remain 
der  of  his  life  (about  four  years)  in  a  pious  and  devout  re- 
treat from  the  world. 

Dr  Benefield  was  so  eminent  a  scholar,  disputant,  an 
divine,  and  particularly  so  well  versed  in  the  fathers  an 
schoolmen,  that  he  had  not  his  equal  in  the  university^ 
He  was  strongly  attached  to  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  Cal — 
vin,    especially  that   of   predestination  \    insomuch    that:. 
Humphrey  Leach  calls  him  a  downright  and  doctrinol  Cal^^ 
vinist.     He  has  been  branded  likewise  with  the  character 
of  a  schismatic  :  But  Dr  Ravis,  bishop  of  London,  acquit- 
ted him   of  this  imputation,  and  declared  him  tp  he/ret 
from  schism^  and  much  abounding  in  science n,  He  was  remark- 
able for  strictness  of  life  and  sincerity ;    of  a  retired  and 
sedentary  disposition,  and  consequently  less  easy  and  affa- 
ble in  conversation. 

This  worthy  divine  died  in  the  parsonage  house  of 
Meysey-Hampton,  August  24-,  1630,  and  was  buried  in 
the  chancel  of  his  parish  church,  the  twenty-ninth  of  the 
same  month. 
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His  Works  are  :    <<  1.  Doctrine  Christiana  sex  Capita 
iotidem  Pralectionibus  in  Schola  Theohgica  Oxoniensi  pro  forma 
habiiis  discussa  et  disceptata ;    i.  e.  Six  points  of  Christian 
Doctrine  discussed  and  examined  in  as  many  lectures^  read 
in  the  divinity  school  of  Oxford.      Oxon.  161G.  4to.     2. 
jipptndix  ad  Caput  secundum  de  Consiliis  Evangelicis^  isfc. 
euiversus  Humphredum  Leach  ;  i.  e.   An  Appendix  to  the 
second  point  concerning  the  Counsels  of  the  Gospel,  &c. 
in  answer  to  Humphrey  Leach.     This  is  printed  with  the 
foregoing  treatise.     3.  Eight  Sermons^  publicly  preached 
in  the  university  of  Oxford,  the  second  at  St  Peter's  in 
the  East,  the  rest  at  St  Mary's  church.     Began  Dec.  14. 
1595.     Oxf.  1614.  4to.      4.  The  Sin  against  the  Holy- 
Ghost  discovered,  and  other  Christian  doctrines  delivered 
in  twelve  sermons  upon   part   of  the  tenth  Charter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Oxf.  16I5,  4to.     5.  A  Com- 
mentary, or  exposition  upon  the  first  chapter  of  Amos,  de- 
livered in  twenty-one  Sermons  in  the  parish  church  of 
Mesey-Hampton  in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester.  Oxf.  1613< 
4to.    This  work  was  translated  into*  Latin  by  Henry  Jack* 
eon  of  Corpus- Christi- college,  and  prihted  at  Oppenheim^ 
in  1615,  8vo.     6.  Several  Sermons,  a^  the  Christian  Li- 
berty, &c.  on  the  1  Cor.  ix.  19.     Ox.  16 IS,  8vo.     This 
sermon  was  preached  at  Wooton  Underedge,  before  the 
clergy  at  an  episcopal  visitation,  and  was  printed  with  his 
Commentary  on  Amos.     A  Sermon  at  St  Mary's  in  Ox- 
ford, on  Psal.  xxi.  6.  preached  March  24<,   1610,  being 
King  James's  inauguration-day,  Oxf.  16 iJ.  4to.  TheHa^ 
Ten  of  the  afflicted,  preached  at  the  cathedral  church  of 
Gloucester,  August  10,  1613,  on  Amos  iii.  6.     Lond. 
1620,  4to. '  7.  A  Commentary,  or  Exposition  npoi}  thSe 
second  chapter  of  Amos,  delivered  in  twenty-one  Sermons', 
in  the  parish  church  of  Meysey-Hampton,  &c.     Lond* 
1620,  4to.     8.  Pralectiones  de  perseverantia  Sanctorum  i  i*e. 
Lectures  on  the  perseverance  of  the  Saints.     Francfbrt, 
16)8.  8vo.    9'.  A  Commentary,  or  Exposition  on  the  third 
chapter  of  Amos,  &c.  Lond.  1629.  4to.     10.  There  is  ex- 
tant likewise  a  Latin  Sermon  of  Dr  Bedefield's  on  Rev.r. 
10.    Printed  in  1616.  4to. 
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JOHN  DONNE,  D.  D. 

DEAN  OF  ST  PAUL'S, 

,R  JOHN  DONNE,  was  born  in  London,  of  good 
and  virtuous  parents,  in  the  year  1573  •,  his  father  was 
lineally  descended  from  a  very  ancient  family  in  Wales, 
where  many  of  his  name  now  live,  of  great  reputation  in 
that  country.  By  his  mother  he  was  descended  from  the 
family  of  the  famous  Sir  Thomas  More,  lord  chancellor  of 
England ;  and  also  from  the  worthy  and  laborious  judge 
Rastall,  who  abridged  the  statutes  of  this  kingdom. 

He  had  his  first,  breeding  in  his  father's  house,  where  a 
private  tutor  had  the  care  of  him,  till  he  was  eleven  years 
of  age ;  he  was  then  sent  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  , 
having  at  that  time  a  command  of  the  French  and  Latin 
tongues,  when  others  can  scarce  speak  their  owq.  There 
he  remained  in  Hart-hall,  (having  for  the  advancement 
of  his  studies,  tutors  in  several  sciences  to  instruct  him] 
till  time  and  his  learning  declared  him  fit  to  receive  his 
first  degree  in  the  schools  ;  which  however  he  forbore  by 
advice  from  his  friends,  who  being  of  the  Romish  persua* 
sion,  were  extremely  averse  to  some  parts  of  the  oath,  aU 
ways  tendered  and  taken  at  those  times.  Here  it  was  ob- 
served of  him,  as  it  had  formerly  been  of  the  famous  Pi- 
cus  Mirandula,  that  <  he  was  rather  born  wise  than  made 
*  so  by  study  !'  so  early  did  he  discover  his  acuteaess  and 
capacity ! 

About  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  trans- 
planted from  Oxford  to  Cambridge,  where  he  staid  till  hi( 
seventeenth  year.  All  which  time  he  was  a  most. labori- 
ous student,  often  changing  his  studies,  but  endeafDuring 
to  take  no  degree  for  the  reasons  before  mentipned.  .A- 
bout  his  seventeenth  year  he  was  removed  to  London,  and 
entered  into  Lincoln's-inn,  with  an  intent  to  study  the  law, 
where  he  gave  great  testimonies  of  wit,  learning,  and  im- 
provement in  that  profession,  which  never  served  him  for 
any  use,  but  only  for  ornament*  His  father  died  before 
his  admission  into  that  society,  and  (being  a  merchant) 
left  him  his  portion  in  money,  which  was  three  thousaiid 
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poumls.  His  motheri  and  those  to  whose  care  he  was 
conimittCil,  were  watchful  to  improve  his  knowledge,  and 
to  that  end  appointed  him  there  also  tutors  in  several  sci- 
exices^  as  in  the  mathematics  and  others,  to  attend  and  in- 
struct him.  Bu{t  with  these  arts  they  were  advised  to  instil 
the  particular  principles  of  the  Romish  church,  of  which 
those  tutors  (though  secretly)  professed  themselves  to 
be  nierabers.  They  had  almost  won  him  to  their  faith, 
having  for  their  advantage,  besides  their  opportunity,  the 
example  of  his  most  dear  parents,  which  was  a  powerful 
persuasion,  and  did  work  much  upon  him,  as  he  professed 
in  the  preface  to  his  **  Pscudo- Martyr.*' 

He  now  entered  into  the  nineteenth  Vear  of  his  age, 
and  being  unresolved  in  his  religioi^^  ))e  tnought  it  neces- 
sary to  settle  all  scruples  which  concerned  that  important 
point :  And  therefore  waving  the  law,  and  attaching  him- 
self to  no  art  or  profession,  he  began  to  survey  the  body  of 
divinity,  controverted  between  the  Reformed  and  Roman 
churches.     And  as  GOD's  blessed  Spirit  did  then  awaken 
him  to  the  search,  and  in  that  industry  did  never  forsake 
him  (these  are  his  i)wn  words),  so  he  calls  the  same  Spirit 
to  witness  to  his  protestation,  that  in  that  search  and  dis- 
quisition he   proceeded  with  humility  and   diilidence  in 
himself,  by  the  safest  way  of  frequent  prayers,  and  indif- 
ferent alToction  to  both  parties.    And  indeed,  the  truth  had 
too  mucli  light  about  her,  to  be  hid  from  so  sharp  an  in- 
quirer y  find  ho  had  too  much  ingenuity,  not  to   acknow- 
ledge ho  had  seen  her.     <<  I  had  a  larger  work   (says  he) 
**  to  t!o  in  this  inquiry,  than  many  other  men  ;  for  I  was 
««  to  bloc  out  certain  impressions  of  the  Roman    religion, 
*«  and  to  wrestle  both  against  the  examples  and  against 
**  the  reasons  by  which  some  iiold  was  taken,   and   some 
♦«  anticipations  early  laid  upon  my   conscience,   both  by 
•*  persons  who  by  nature  h.ul  a  power  and  superiority  over 
<*  my  will,  and  others  who,  by  their  learning  and   good 
**  life,  seemed  to  me  justly  to  claim  an   interest  for  the 
«*  guiding  and. rectifying  of  mine  understanding  in  these 
«   matters/' 

Being  to  undertake  this  search,  he  beheved  the  learned 
cardinal  Bellarmine  lo  be  the  best  defender  of  the  Roman 
cause  ;  and  theretoru*  undertook  the  exaniination  of  his 
reasons.  Tlje  cause  was  weighty,  and  wilful  delays  had 
been  inexcuseable  towards  GOD  and  his  own  conscience; 
he  ilierefore  proceeded  with  all  moderate  haste  :  And  bv-^ 
lore  he  entered  into  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  shewed 
the  dean  of  Gloucester  all  tlie  cardinal's  works  marked  witiu 
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many  weighty  observations  under  his  own  hand,  which 
works  were  bequeathed  by  him  at  his  death  as  a  legacy  to 
a  most  dear  friend.  The  result  of  his  inquiry  was  a  mo* 
rough  conversion  to  Protestantism ;  to  which,  says  he, ''  I 
**  was  not  transported  by  any  sudden  and  vit)lent  deter. 
<<  mination,  till  I  had,  to  the  measure  of  my  poor  wit 
*<  and  judgment,  surveyed  and  digested  the  whole  body 
«  of  divinity,  controverted  between  oar's  and  the  Romisn 
**  church. 

About  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  he  resolved  to 
travel ;  and,  in  the  years  1596  and  1597,  accompanied 
the  earl  of  Essex  in  nis  expedition  against  Cadiz  and  the 
Azors  Islands.  But  he  returned  not  into  England  till  he 
had  stnid  a  convenient  time,  first  in  Italy  and  then  in  Spain, 
where  he  made  many  useful  observations  of  those  coun* 
tries,  their  laws,  and  government,  and  returned  into  Eng- 
land perfect  in  their  languages.  He  also  intended  to  go  to 
the  Holy  Land,  but  was  prevented  by  the  disappointment  of 
company  and  a  safe  convoy. 

Not  long  after  his  return,  that  exemplary  pattern  of 
gravity  and  wisdom,  the  lord  Elsmore,  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  seal,  and  afterwards  chancellor  of  England,  taking 
notice  of  his  learning,  languages,  and  other  abilities,  and 
much  afFecttng  both  his  person  and  condition,  rec!eived 
him  to  be  his  chief  secretary,  supposing  it  might  be  an  in- 
troduction to  some  more  weighty  employment  in  the  state, 
for  which  his  lordship  often  protested  he  thought  nim  very 
well  qualified.  Nor  did  his  lordship  account  him  so 
much  to  be  his  servant,  as  to  forget  he  had  been  his  friend  ; 
and  to  testify  it,  he  used  him  always  with  much  courtesy, 
appointing  him  a  place  at  his  own  table,  to  which  he 
esteemed  his  company  and  discourse  a  great  ornament.  He 
continued  that  employment  with  much  love  and  approba- 
tion, being  daily  useful  (and  not  mercenary)  to  his  friends, 
for  the  space  of  five  years  )  in  which  time,  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  young  lady  who  lived  in  that  family,  niece  to  the 
lady  Elsmore,  and  daughter  to  Sir  George  More,  chancel- 
lor of  the  garter,  and  lieutenant  of  the  tower. 

Sir  George  had  some  intimation  of  their  love,  and,  the 
better  to  prevent  it,  removed  his  daughter  to  his  o^n 
house,  but  too  late,  by  reason  of  some  promises  inter- 
changeably past,  and  inviolably  to  be  kept  between  them. 
Their  love  (a  passion,  which  of  all  other  mankind  is  least 
«ible  to  command,  and  in  which  most  errors  are  commit- 
ted) was  in  them  so  powerful,  that  they -resolved,  and,  in 
-the  year  1602,  did  marry  without  the  approbation  of  those 
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friends,  who  might  justly  claim^an  interest  in  the  advis* 
ing  and  disposing  of  them.  Being  married,  the  news  was 
(in  favour  to  Mr  Donne,  and  with  his  allowance)  by  the 
right  honourable  Henry,  then  earl  of  Northumberland,  se- 
cretly and  certainly  intimated  to  Sir  George  More,  to 
whom  it  was  so  immeasurably  unwelcome,  that  (as  though 
his  passion  of  anger  and  inconsideration  should  exceed 
theirs  of  love  and  error)  he  engaged  his  sister,  the  lady 
Elsmore,  to  join  with  him  to  procure  her  lord  to  discharge 
Mr  Donne  from  the  place  he  held  under  his  lordship.  And 
although  Sir  George  was  reminded  that  errors  might  be 
over-punished,  and  therefore  was  desired  to  forbear,  till  se- 
cond considerations  had  cleared  some  scruples ',  yet  he  was 
restless  till  his  suit  was  granted,  and  the  punishment  exe- 
cuted ;  the  lord  chancellor,  at  Mr  Donne's  dismission, 
protesting,  he  thought  him  a  secretary  fitter  for  a  king  than 
a  subject.  But  this  physic  of  Mr  Donne's  was  not  strong 
enough  to  purge  out  all  Sir  George's  choler,  who  was  not 
satisfied  till  Mr  Donne  and  his  corn-pupil  in  Cambridge 
^hat  married  him,  Mr  Samuel  Brooke,  who  was  after  D.  D. 
^nd  master  of  Trinity  College  in  that  university,  and  his 
brother,  Mr  Christopher  Brooke  of  Lincoln's-inn,  who  gave 
Mr  Donne  his  wife,  and  witnessed  the  marriage,  were  all 
committed  to  several  prisons. 

Mr  Donne  was  first  enlarged,  who  neither  gave  rest  to 
his  body,  his  brain,  nor  any  friend,  in  whom  he  might 
hope  to  have  any  interest,  till  he  had  procured  the  en- 
largement of  his  two  imprisoned  friends.  He'was  now  at 
liberty,  but  his  wife,  to  her  extreme  sorrow,  was  detained 
from  him.  And  though  with  Jacob,  he  endured  not  a 
hard  service  for  her,  yet  he  lost  a  good  on^,  and  was  forced 
to  get  possession  of  her  by  a  long  suit  in  law,  which  prov- 
ed very  chargeable  and  more  troublesome. 

It  was  not  long  ere  time,  and  Mr  Donne*6  behaviour, 
which,  when  it  would  entice,  had  a  strange  kind  of  irre- 
sistible art,  had  so  dispnssioned  his  father-in-law,  that,  as 
the  world  had  approved  his  daughter's  choice,  so  he  also 
could  not  choose  but  see  a  more  than  ordinary  merit  in  his 
new  son,  which  melted  him  into  so  much  remorse,  that  he 
Secretly  laboured  his  son's  restoration  into  his  place,  using 
his  own  and  his  sister's  power,  but  with  no  success  ;  thtJ 
lord  chancellor  replying,  that,  although  he  was  unfeign- 
edly  sorry  for  what  he  had  done,  yet  it  stood  not  with  his 
credit  to  discharge  and  re-admit  servants,  at  the  request 
of  passionate  petitioners.  In  a  short  time.  Sir  George  ap- 
peared to  be  so  far  reconciled  as  to  wish  their  happiness^ 
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(or  say  so  ^}  and  being  asked  for  his  paternal  blessingi  did 
not  deny  it ;  but  refused  to  contribute  any  means,  that 
n\ight  conduce  to  their  support. 

Mr  Donne's  portion  was,  for  the  most  part,  spent  in 
many  and  chargeable  travels,  and  the  rest  disbursed  in  some 
few  books,  and  dear  bought  experience  j  he  out  of  all  em- 
ployment tliat  might  yield  a  support  for  himself  and  wife, 
who  had  been  genteelly  educated  ;  his  nature  generous, 
and  he  accustomed  to  confer,  not  to  receive  favours.  These 
and  othQV  considerations,  but  chiefly  that  his  dear  wife 
was  to  bear  a  part  in  his  suflferings,  surrounded  him  with 
many  and  sac!  thoughts,  and  some  apparent  apprehensions 
of  want.  But  his  sorrow  was  lessened,  and  his  wants  pre* 
vented,  by  the  seasonable  friendship  of  their  noble  kins- 
man. Sir  F:ancis  Wolley,  of  Pitford  in  Surrey,  who  in- 
treated  them  to  a  co-habitation  with  him  \  where  they  re- 
mained with  very  much  freedom  to  themselves,  and  equal 
content  to  him,  for  many  years  :  And  as  their  charge  in- 
creased (for  she  had  yearly  a  child)  so  did  his  love, and 
bounty. 

With  Mm  tlicy  continued  till  his  death ;  a  little  before 
which  time.  Sir  Frances  was  so  happy  as  to  make  a  perfect 
reconciliation  betwixt  Sir  George  More  and  his  forsaken 
son  and  daughter  ;  Sir  George  then  giving  bond  to  pay  Mr 
Donne  eight  hundred  pounds  at  a  certain  day  as  at  portion 
with  his  wife,  and  to  pay  him  for  their  maintenance 
twenty  pound  quarterly,  as  the  interest  of  it,  until  the 
said  portion  were  paid.  Most  of  those  years  that  he  lived 
with  Sir  Frances,  he  studied  the  civil  and  canon  laws ;  in 
which  he  acquired  such  a  perfection  as  was  judged  to  hold 
some  proportion  with  many,  who  had  made  that  study  the 
employment  of  their  whole  life.  About  this  time,  h^was 
solicited  by  Dr  Morton,  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham,  to 
go  into  orders,  and  to  accept  of  a  benefice,  which  the  doc- 
tor would  have  resigned  to  him.  But  he  declined  this 
offer  for  many  reasons,  but  chiefly  <<  because  some  former 
«  irregularities  ot  his  life  had  been  too  notoriousy  not  to 
«<  expose  him  to  the  censure  of  the  .world,  and  perhaps 
*<  bring  dishonour  to  the  sacred  function.  Besides,  being 
«<  determined  by  the  best  casuists,  that  God's  glory  should 
<*  be  the  fust  end,  and  a  maintenance  the  second  motive, 
^<  to  embrace  that  calling,  his  present  condition  was  such, 
*<  that  he  feared  he  could  not  reconcile  his  conscience  to 
«  that  rule.'* 

Sir  Francis  being  dead,  and  that  happy  family  dissolved, 
Mr  Donne  took  a  house  at  Mi^clxam,  near  Croydon  in Sur- 
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Tey»  where  his  wife  and  family  remained  i  and  for  himself^ 
having  occasion  to  be  often  in  London*  he  took  lodgings 
near  White-hall,  where  he  was  frequently  visited  by  men 
of  the  greatest  learning  in  this  kingdom ;  his  company  be* 
ing  loved,  and  much  desired  by  many  of  the  nobility  of 
this  nation,  who  used  him  in  their  counsels  of  greatest 
considerations.  Nor  did  our  own  nobility  only  favour 
him,  but  his  acquaintance  and  friendship  was  usually 
sought  for  by  most  ambassadors  of  foreign  nations,  and  by 
many  other  strangers,  whose  learning  or  employment  oc- 
casioned their  stay  in  this  kingdom. 

He  was^  much  importuned  by  friends  to  make  his  resi« 
dence  in  London,  which  he  could  not  do,  having  setrleit 
his  dear  wife  and  children  at  Mitcharo,  whither  he  oft^n 
retired  himself,  and  then  studied  incessantly  some  points* 
of  controversy.  But  at  last  the  persuasion  of  friends  was 
so  powerful,  as  to  cause  the  removal  of  himself  and  family 
to  London  *,  where  Sir  Robert  Drury  assigned  him  a  very 
convenient  house  rent-free,  neit  bis  own  in  Drury- lane, 
and  was  also  a  daily  cherisher  of  his  studies,  and  such  a 
friend  as  sympathized  with  him  and  his  in  their  joy  and 
sorrow. 

Several  of  the  nobility  were  watchful  and  solicitous  to 
the  king  for  some  preferment  for  him.  His  majesty  had 
formerly  both  known,  and  much  valued  him,  and  had 
given  him  some  hopes  of  a  state  employment,  being  mdch 
pleased  that  Mr  Donne  attended  him,  especially  at  his 
meals,  where  there  were  usually  many  deep  discourses  of 
learning,  and  often  friendly  disputes  of  religion  betwixt 
the  king  and  those  divines,  whose  places  required  their  at* 
tendance  on  his  majesty ;  particularly^  bishop  Mountague, 
then  dean  of  the  chapel,  who  was  the  publisher  of  th^ 
king's  works,  and  the  most  learned  Dr  Andrews,  then 
his  majesty's  almoner,  and  at  his  death  bishop  of  Win^^ 
Chester. 

In  April,  1610,  he  was  incorporated  master  of  arts  in 
the  university  of  Oxford,  having  before  taken  tlie  same  de- 
gree in  Cambridge,  About  two  years  afterwards  he  ac« 
companied  Sir  Robert  I>rury  to  Paris ;  wher^  he  is  said 
to  have  had  a  most  extraordinary  vision.  Mr  Walton  in<p 
forms  us,  that,  when  Sir  Robert  reque^t^d  him  to  go^ 
Mrs  Donne,  who  was  then  with  child,  and  under  an  iil 
habit  of  body,  expressed  an  unwiHinf ness,  siaying,  <  that 
*  her  divining  soul  boded  some  ill  in  his  absence  ;'  £ut, 
upon  Sir  Robert's  being  importunate,  she  at  last  con* 
lented.  Two  days  after  their  arrival^  Mr  Donne  was 
Vol.  n.  •  I  i  lei!^. 
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left  alone  in  a  room,  where  himself,  Sir  Robert^and  some 
friends  had  dined  togetlier  :  To  which  Sir  Robert  return- 
ing in  an  hour,  as  he  left,  so  he  found  Mr  Donne  aloney 
but  in  such  nn  extacy,  and  so  ahered  in  his  countenailice^ 
that  Sir  Robert  could  not  look  upon  him  without  amaze- 
ment. He  nsked  him,  in  Cod's  name,  what  had  beiailen- 
him  in  the  short  time  of  his  absence  :  Mr  Donne  was  not 
able  to  answer  directly,  but,  after  a  long  and  perplexed 
pause,  at  last  said, 

"  1  have  seen  a  dreadful  vision  since  I  saw  you  :■  1 
"  have  seen  my  dear  wife  pass  twice  by  me  through  this- 
**^  room,  with  her  hair  hanging  about  her  shoulders,  and 
**  a  dead  child  in  her  arms.  This  I  have  seen  since  t 
*«  saw  you."     To  which  Sir  Robert  answered :  *  Sure^ 

*  sir,  you  have  slept  since  I   went  out  j  and   this   is  the 

*  result  of  some  melancholy  dream,  which  I  desire  you 
<  to  forget,  for  you  are  now  awake.'  Mr  Donne  an- 
swered ;  «<  I  cannot  be  surer  that  1  now  live,  than  that  I 
<<  have  not  slept  since  I  saw  you  ;  and  am  as  sure,  that 
"  at  her  second  appearing  she  stopped,  looked  me  in  the* 
<<  face,  and  vanished.'* 

A  seivant  was  immediately  dispatched  to  Drury-house^ 
to  know,  whether  Mrs  Donje  was  living,  and,  if  alive^ 
in  what  condition  j  who  brought  word,  that  he  found 
and  left  her  very  sad  and  sick  in  bed,  and  that,  after  a 
long  and  dangerous  labour,  she  had  been  delivered  of  a 
dead  child.  And,  upon  examination,  the  abortion  proved 
to  be  on  the  same  day,  and  about  the  same  hour,  that 
Mr  Donne  aifirmcd  he  sr^w  her  pass  by  him  in  the  room. 
Mr  Walton  observes,  that  though  he  had  not  this  story 
from  Mr  Donne  himself,  yet  he  had  it  from  a  person  of 
honour,  and  the  strictest  intimacy  with  Mr  Donne,  who 
affirmed  the  truth  of  it  with  the  most  solemn  asseverations. 
Before  this  journey  into  France,  during  his  stay  there, 
and  after  his  return,  many  of  the  nobility  and  others* 
solicited  the  king  to  confer  some  secular  employment  on 
him  :  But  his  majesty,  considering  him  better  qualified 
for  the  service  of  the  church,  did  not  listen  to  their  ap- 
plication. For,  the  disputes  concerning  the  oaths  of  alt 
legiance  and  supremacy  having  lately  been  agitated,  our 
Author,  by  K.  James's  special  command,  had  written 
a  treatise  on  that  subject,  which  was  printed  ^at  London 
in  the  year  1610,  in  4to.  The  king'  himself  had  en* 
gaged  in  this  controversy,  as  appears  by  his  works  still 
extant :  But,  discoursing  with  Mr  Donne  upon  the  sub* 
ject^  he   was  so  pleased  with  his  clearness  in  stating  tbe^ 

objectiooft 
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objections  made  to  the  taking  those  oaths,  and  with  his 
answers  to  them,  that  he  commanded  him  ta  draw  them 
up  in  form,  and  bring  them  to  him.  This  Mr  Donne 
performed  in  the  compass  of  six  weeks ;  and  they  were 
published  under  the  title  of  "  Pseudo-martyr  \  wherein 
*^  out  of  certain  propositions  and  gradations  this  con- 
«  elusion  is  evicted,  that  those,  who  are  of  the  Roman 
<<  religion  in  this  kingdom,  may  and  ought  to  take  the 
"  oath  of  allegiance."  It  is  dedicated  to  the  king,  with 
a  preface  addressed  to  the  priests  and  Jesuits,  and  to  their 
disciples  in  this  kingdom. 

His  majesty  was  now  very  pressing  to  have  him  enter 
into  holy  orders.  Mr  Donne  himself  has  informed  us^ 
that  «  he  almost  descended  to  a  persuasion^  almost  to  a 
(«  solicitation  of  him  to  do  it;"  Desirous  however  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  sacred  function  by  a  closer  ap- 
plication to  divinity  and  the  learned  languages^  he  deferred 
his  compliance  with  the  king's  solicitations,  till  about 
three  years  after.  He  was  then  ordained  by  Dr  John 
King,  bishop  of  London,  who  was  his  good  friend,  and 
had  been  chaplain  to  the  lord-keeper  Egerton,  at  the  samt 
time  that  Mr  Donne  was  his  secretary. 

He  was  presently  after  made  one  of  the  chaplains  in 
ordinary  to  his  majesty  \  and,  about  the  same  time,  at- 
tending the  king  to  Cambridge,  he  was  there  created  doc- 
tor in  divinity  at  his  majesty's  recommendation.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  return  from  Cambridge,  his  wife  died 
on  the  seventh  day  after  the  birth  of  her  twelfth  child. 
This  calamity,  which  happened  upon  the  fifteenth  of 
August,  1617,  overwhelmed  him  with  grief.     <  She  left, 

<  (says  Mr  Walton)  a  man  of  a  narrow  unsettled  estate, 

<  and  (having  buried  five)  the  careful  father  of  seven 
c  children  then  living  ;  to  whom  he  gave  a  voluntary 
i  assurance  never  to  bring  them  under  the  subjection  of  a 
t  step*mother:  Which  promise  he  kept  most  faithfully, 
I  burying  with  his  tears  ali  his  earthly  joys  in  hfs  most 
c  dear  and  deserving  wife's. grave  ;  and  betook  himself  to 
f  a  solitary  and  retired  life..-^is  first  motion  from  his 

<  house  was  to  preach,  where  his  beloved  wife  lay  buried»* 
'   in  St  Clement's-church,  near  Temple-bar,  London')  and 

<  his  text  was  part  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah's  Lamen« 

<  tations:  Lo,  I  am  the  mam  that  havs  seen  af- 
»  FLicnoN !' 

«  Forwardness  and  inconsideration  (says  his  biognfpher) 

*  could  not  in  him  (as  in  many  others)  argue  an  in* 

*  sufficiency  ;    for   he    considered  \otigf  and  had  many 

2  '  <  sirtfe# 
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^  strifes  ^vithin  himself  concerning  the  strictness   of  life^ 

<  and  competency  of  learning  required  in  such  as  enter 

<  into  sacred  orders  :  And>  doubtless  (considering  his  own 
«  demerits)  did  with  meek  Moses  humbly  asked  God,  Who 

<  am  I  ?  And  if  he  had  consulted  with  flesh  and  blood, 

*  he  had  not  put  his  hand  to  that  holy   plough  :  But 
(  God,  who  is  able  to  prevail,  wrestled  with  him,   as  the 

<  angel  did  with  Jacob,  and  marked  him  for  his   own, 
«  marked  him  with  a  blessing,  a  blessing  of  obedience  to 

<  the  motions  of  his  blessed  Spirit :  And  then  as   he  had 

<  formerly  asked  God  humbly  with  Moses,    Who  am  1? 

*  so  now  (being  inspired  with  the  apprehension  of   God's 

<  mercies)  he  did  ask  King  David's  thankful  question,  Lord^ 

*  ivIiG  am  /,  that  thou  art  so  mttidful  of  me  f  So  mindful 

*  of  me,  as  to  lead  me  for  more  than  forty  years  through 

*  a  wilderness  of  the  many  temptations  and  various  turn- 

<  ings  of  a  dangerous  life  ?  So  mindful,  as  to  move  the 

<  learnedest  of  kings  to  descend  to  move  me  to   serve  at 

<  thine  altar  ?  So  merciful  to  me,  as  to  move  my  heart  to 

<  embrace  this  holy  motion  ?  Thy  motions  I  will  embrace, 
(  take  the  cup  of  salvation,  call   upon  thy  name,  and 

*  preach  thy  gospel/ 

Now  all  his  studies  (which  were  occasionally  diflTused) 
were  concentered  in  divinity  ;  now  he  had  a  new  calling, 
new  thoughts,  new  employment  for  his  wit  and  elo- 
quence. Now  all  his  earthly  aflections  were  changed 
into  divine  love,  and  all  the  faculties  of  his  soul  were  en- 
gaged iu  the  conversion  of  others^  in  preaching  glad 
tiding?,  remission  to  repenting  sinners,  and  peace  to  each 
troubled  soul :  To  this  he  applied  himself  with  ail  care 
and  diligence  ;  and  such  a  change  was  wrought  in  him, 
that  he  rejoiced  more  to  he  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  ofGmi^ 
than  to  enjoy  any  temporal  employment. 

And  though  his  long  familiarity  with  persons  of  the 
greatest  quality  was  such,  as  would  have  given  some  men 
boldness  enough  to  have  preached  to  any  auditory ;  yet 
liis  modesty  was  so  great,  that  he  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  it,  but  went  usually  to  preach  in  some  private  charche.s 
in  villages  near  I^ondon,  till  the  king  appointed  him  a  d.iy 
to  preach  to  him.  And  though  the  king  and  others  ex- 
pected much  from  him,  yet  he  was  so  happy  (which  few 
are)  as  to  satisfy  and  exceed]  their  expectations :  Preach- 
ing the  word  so,  as  shewed  he  was  possessed  with  those  joys 
that  he  laboured  to  instil  into  others:  A  Preacher  in  earnest, 
weeping  sometimes  for  his  auditory,  sometimes  with  them, 
always  preaching  to  himself,  like  an  angel  from  a  cloud, 

though 
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though  in  none ;  exciting  the  affections  of  others »  and 
feeling  the  most  lively  motions  of  his  own. 

Within  the  first  year  of  his  takmg  orderSf  he  had  no 
fewer  than  fourteen  advowsons  of  benefice^  i^l^red  him  i 
but,  being  unwilling  to  leare  London,  he  refused  them  all,- 
they  lying  in  the  country.  In  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1617,  he  was  chosen  Preacher  of  the  society  of  Lin- 
coln's*inn.  Here  he  received  every  mark  of  love  and  re« 
spect ;  he  constantly  and  faithfully  preaching,  and  they 
liberally  and  amply  requiting  him.  In  this  situation  he 
remained  near  three  years ;  about  the  end  of  which  time, 
the  emperor  of  Germany  dying,  and  the  troubles  in  Bo- 
hemia breaking  out,  K.  James  appointed  lord  Doncaster 
his  ambassador  to  the  new  emperor,  and  expressly  com- 
manded Dr  Donne  to  attend  him.  This  was  very  much 
to  lord  Doncaster's  satisfaction,  and  to  the  wishes  of  his 
other  friends,  who  feared  that  his  incessant  studies,  and 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  his  bdoved  wife,  would  shorten 
his  days. 

At  his  going,  he  left  his  friends  of  Lincoln's- inn,  and 
they  him  with  much  reluctance  ;  for  though  he*  could  not 
say  as  St  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  Behdd^  you  to  wkom  I 
have  preached  tJie  kingdom  ofGodf  shail  hencifrrth  see  my  face 
m  more ;  yet  he  (being  in  a  consumption)  questioned  it, 
and  they  feared  it,  considering  his  troubled  mind,  which, 
with  the  help  of  his  unintermitted  studies,  hastened  the 
decays  of  his  weak  body.  But  GOD  turned  it  to  the 
best ;  for  this  employment  did  not  only  divert  him  from 
those  studies  and  sad  thoughts,  but  gave  him  a  new  and 
true  occasion  of  joy,  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  health 
of  his  honoured  mistress,  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  in  a  fo- 
reign land,  (who  having  formerly  known  him  a  courtier) 
was  most  glad  to  see  him  in  a  canonical  habit,  and  more 
glad  to  be  an  ear- witness  of  his  most  excellent  and  power- 
ful preaching. 

Witiiin  fourteen  months  he  returned  to  his  friends  of 
Lincoln's-inn,  with  his  sorrows  much  moderated,  and  his 
health  improved. 

About  a  year  after  his  return  from  Germany,  Dr  Gary 
was  made  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  by  his  removal,  the 
deanery  cs^  St  Paul's  being  vacant,  the  king  appointed 
Dr  Donne  to  wait  on  him  at  dinner  the  next  day  ;  and 
his  majesty  (being  set  down)  before  he  ate  any  meat,  said 
(after  his  pleasant  manner)  <  Dr  Donne,  I  have  invited 
*  you  to  dinner,  and  though  you  sit  not  down  with  me, 
«  yet  I  will  garve  to  you  of  a  dish  that  I  know  you  love  i 

<     VAU. 
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<  yon  love  London  well :  I  do,  therefore,  make  you  dean 
•  oi  Paul's  ;  take  your  meat  home  to  your  study,  say  grace^ 
«  and  much  good  may  it  do  you.' 

Immediately  after  he  came  to  his  deanery,  he  employed 
workmen  to  repair  the  chapel  belonging  to  his  house. 
The  next  quarter  following,  when  his  father-in-law,  Sir 
George  More,  who  now  admired  and  dearly  loved  him, 
came  to  pay  him  the  conditioned  sum  of  twenty  pounds, 
lie  denied  to  receive  it,  and  said  to  his  father,  (as  good 
Jacob  said  when  he  heard  Joseph  his  son  lived)  *<  //  is 
5*  enough^  you  have  been  kind  to  me,  and  careful  of 
**  mine ;  I  am,  I  thank  my  God,  provided  for,  and  will 
**  receive  this  money  no  longer  :"  And  not  long  after  he 
freely  gave  up  his  bond  of  eight  hundred  pounds.  Soon 
after  he  was  settled  in  his  deanery,  the  vicarage  of  St 
Dunstan's  in  the  west  fell  to  him  by  the  death  of  Dr 
While,  the  ailvowson  being  formerly  given  to  him  by  the 
earl  of  Dorset  a  little  before  his  death,  and  confirmed 
to  him  by  his  brother  and  successor.  By  these,  and  ano- 
ther ecclesiastical  endbwment  (which  fell  to  him  about 
the  same  time)  he  was  enabled  to  be  charitable  to  the  poor, 
and  to  make  a  suitable  provision  for  his  children. 

The  next  parliament  following,  in  1623-4,  he  was 
chosen  prolocutor  to  the  convocation,  and  about  that 
time,  by  the  appointment  of  his  majesty,  preached  many 
occasional  sermons :  all  which  he  performed  not  only 
with  tlic  approbation,  but  to  the  admiration  of  the  re- 
presentative body  of  the  clergy  of  this  kingdom  ;  particu- 
larly his  Latin  speech  on  his  inauguration,  which  is  still 
extant  in  the  collection  of  his  poems. 

He  was  once  (and  but  once)  clouded  with  the  king's 
displeasure.  It  was,  about  this  time,*occasioned  by  some 
malicious  whimperer,  who  assured  the  king  thatDr  Donne 
had  preached  a  sermon  that  impHed  a  dislike  of  his  govern- 
ment, particularly  of  his  late  directions,  that  the  evening 
lectures  on  Sundays  should  be  turned  into  catechising,  ex- 
pounding the  commandments,  belief,  and  Lord's  prayer. 
jhlis  majesty  was  the  moie  inclinable  to  believe  this^  for 
that,  about  the  same  time,  a  person  of  ability  of  great  note 
in  the  kingdom,  and  favour  with  the  king  (whom  his  ma- 
jesty knew  Dr  Donne  loved  very  much)  was  diffr^irded  the 
court,  and  presently  after  committed  to  prison,  which  be- 
got many  rumours  in  the  multitude. 

The  king  suffered  not  the  sun  to  set,  till  he  had  searched 
out  the  truth  of  this  report,  but  sent  presently  for  doc- 
tor Dcnne,  and  required  his  answer  to  the .  accusation ; 

which 
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.Which  was  so  satisfactory,  that  the  king  said  he  was  glad 
he  rested  not  un.ier  that  suspicion.     Doctor  Donne  pro- 
tested his  answer  was  faithful,  and  free  from  all  collusion; 
-and  therefore  begged  of  his  majesty  that  he  might  not  rise, 
being  then  kneeling,  before  he  had  ^as  in  like  cases  he  ai- 
rways  had   from   GOD)    some   assurance  that  he  stood 
<lear  and  fair  in  his  majesty's  opinion.    The  king  with 
lis  own  hand  did,  or  offered  to  raise  him  from  his  knees, 
;and  protested  he  was  truly  satisfied  that  he  was  an  honest 
man,  and  loved  him.     Presently  his  majesty  called  some 
lords   of  his   council  into   his  chamber,   and   said  with 
much  earnestness,  <  My  doctor  is  an  honest  man ;  and,  my 
« lords,  I  was  never  more  joyed  in  any  thing  that  I  have 
*  done,  than  in  making  him  a  divine*' 

He  was  made  dean  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age  ;  and 
in  the  fifty-fourth  year  a  dangerous  sickness  seized  him, 
which  turned  to  a  spotted  fever,  and  ended  in  a  cough, 
that  inclined  him  to  a  consumption.  But  GOD,  as  Job. 
thankfully  acknowledgeth,  preserved  his  spirit,  keeping 
his  intellects  clear  and  perfect.  And  as  his  health  in- 
creased, so  did  his  thankfulness,  testified  in  his  book  of 
Devotions ;  a  book  that  may  not  unfitly  be  called,  a  Com' 
position  of  hoi ij  Ecstasies y  ozc7L%\oi\^6,  by,  and  applicdble  to 
the  emergencies  of  that  sickness,  which  book  l[being  medi- 
tations in  his  sickness)  he  wrote  on  his  sick-bed  \  herein  imi- 
tating the  holy  patriarchs  who  were  wont  in  that  place  to 
build  their  altars,  where  they  had  received  their  blessing. 

This  sickness  brought  him  to  the  g'ates  of  death ;  and 
he  saw  the  grave  so  ready  to  devour  him,  that  he  calls  his 
recovery  supernatural.  But  God  restored  hiaJiealth,  and 
<:ontinued  it  until  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  life  :  And 
then,  in  August,  16S0,  being  with  his  eldest  daughter, 
Mrs  Hervey,  at  Abery- Hatch  in  Esse-jc,  he  fell  into  a  fe- 
ver, which,  with  the  help  of  his  constant  infirmity,  vapours 
from  the  spleen^  hastened  him  into  «o  visible  a  consumption, 
that  his  beholders  might  say,  as  St  Paul  of  himself,  he  dies 
dailtj  ;  and  he  might  say  with  Job,  my  welfare passeth  away 
as  a  cloud ;  the  days  of  affliction  have  taken  hold  of  me  ;  and 
nucary  nights  are  appointed  for  me. 

This  sickness  continued  long,  not  only  weakening,  but 
wearing  him  out.  But  before  we  give  an  account  of  his 
death,  it  may  neither  be  impertinent  nor  unprofitable  to 
look  back  upon  some  of  the  transactions  of  his  life,  and  to 
make  a  reflection  or  two  upon  them. 

The  recreations  of  his  youth  were  poetry,  in  which  he 
"tt^as  very  happy,  and  discovered  the  mojst  poignant  and 

^  excellent 
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excellent  wit.  Even  in  those  places  which  were  carelessly 
written  in  his  younger  days,  there  are  abundant  proofs  of 
the  strength  and  sublimity  of  his  genius. 

It  is  a  truth,  that  in  his  riper  years,  viewing  some  of 
those  pieces  loosely  scattered  in  his  youth,  he  wished  they 
had  never  been  :  But,  though  he  was  no  friend  to  them^ 
he  was  not  so  fallen  out  with  heavenly  poetry  as  to  forsake 
it ;  no  not  in  his  declining  age  ;  witness  his  many  divine 
sonnets,  and  other  holy  and  harmonious  composures } 
evcTi  on  his  sick-bed,  he  wrote  this  heavenly  hymn,  ex- 
pressing the  great  joy  he  had  in  the  assurance  of  GOD's 
mercy  to  him. 

A  Hymn  to  GOD  the  Father. 

•«  WILT  thou  forgive  that  sin  where  I  begun, 

<«  Whicii  was  n?i/  sin,  though  it  were  done  before  ? 
"  Wilt  thou  forgive  that  sin  through  which  I  run, 
"  And  doe  run  still,  though  still  I  doe  implore  ? 
**•  When  thou  hast  done,  thou  hast  not  done  ; 
*«  For  1  have  more. 

"  Wilt  thou  forgive  that  sin  which  I  have  won 

<<  Others  to  sin,  and  made  my  sin  their  dore  ? 
«  Wilt  thou  forgive  that  sin  which  I  did  shun 
«<  A  year  or  two,  but  wallowed  in,  a  score  ? 
<<  When  thou  hast  done,  thou  hast  not  done ; 
«  For  I  have  more. 

'<  I  have  a  sin  of  feare,  that  when  I  have  spun 

<*  My  last  thread,  I  shall  perish  on  the  shore; 
*<  B'.it  sweare  by  tliy  selfe,  that  at  iQy  death,  thy  Sonne 
^<  Shall  shine  as  he  shines  now,  and  heretofore  | 
«  And,  having  done  that  thou  hast  dcme  ; 
**  1  fear  no  more." 

And  on  his  death- bed  he  wrote  another  hymn,  which 

bears  this  title, 

<«  A  Hymiie  to  God,  my  God,  in  my  sicknesse." 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  a  continued  study,  Satur- 
days only  excepted,  which  he  usually  spent  in  visiting 
friends,  and  resting  himself  under  the  weary  burthen  of 
his  week's  meditations  ;  and  he  gave  himself  this  rest,  that 
thereby  he  might  be  refreshed  and  enabled  to  do  the  work 
of  the  day  lollowing,  not  negligently,  but  with  courage 
and  chcarfulness. 
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He  prepared  to  leave  the  world  before  life  left  him, 
-snaking  his  will  while  in  perfect  health,  and  with  mature 
deliberation,  expressing  himself  an  impartial  father,  by 
making  his  children's  portions  equal  i  a  constant  love^  ot 
liis  friends,  by  particular  legacies,  discreetly  chosen,  and 
fitly  bequeathed  them ;  and  full  of  charity  to  the  poor, 
and  many  others,  who  by  his  long  continued  bounty  might 
entitle  themselves,  Ais  alms^peopU.  For  all  these  he  made 
provision,  so  largely,  as,  having  six  children,  might  to 
some  appear  more  than  proportionable  to  his  estate.  The 
Reader  will  think  the  particulars  not  impertinent,  if  we 
present  him  with  the  beginning  and  conclusion  of  his  last 
will. 

<<  IN  the  name  of  the  blessed  and  glorious  Trinity, 

"  Amen.     I,  John  Donne,  by  the  mercy  of  Christ  Jesus, 

«  and  the  calling  of  the  church  of  England,  priest,  being 

«(  at  this  time  in  good  and  perfect  understanding,  (praised 

«  be  God  therefore)  do  hereby  make  my  last  will  and 

4(  testament  in  manner  and  form  following. 

««  First,  I  give  my  gracious  God  an  intire  sacrifice  of 

«  body  and  soul,  with  my  most  humble  thanks  for  that 

«  assurance  which  his  blessed  Spirit  imprints  in  me  now 

((  of  the  salvation  of  the  one,  and  of  the  r^sunection  of 

«  the  other ;  and  for  that  constant  and  chearful  resolution 

«  which  the  same  Spirit  established  in  me,  to  live  and  die 

«  in  the  religion  now  professed  in  the  church  of  England: 

«<  In  expectation  of  that  resurrection,  I  desire  my  body  may 

««  be  buried  (in  the  most  private  manner  that  may  be)  in 

«<  that  place  of  St  Paui'^-church,  London,  that  the  now 

«<  residentiaries  have  at  my  request  assigned  for  tliat  pur» 

««  pose,  &c.  * 

«  And  this  my  last  will  and  testament  made  in  the  fear 
«<  of  God,  (whose  mercy  I.  humbly  beg,  and  constantly 
<«  rely  upon  in  Jesus  Christ)  and  in  perfect  love  and  cha- 
«  rity  with  all  the  world,  whose  pardon  I  ask,  from  the 
«  lowest  of  my  servants  to  the  highest  of  my  superiors. 
«  Written  all  with  mine  own  hand,  and  my  name  sub. 
«<  scribed  to  every  page,  being  five  in  number." 

Nor  was  his  charity  expressed  only  at  his  death,  but  in 
his  life,  by  a  chearful  and  frequent  visitation  of  friends, 
whose  minds  were  dejected,  or  fortunes  necessitous.  And 
he  redeemed  many  out  of  prison  that  lay  for  small  debts. 
Of  for  their  fees.  He  was  a  continual  giver  to  poor  scho. 
lars,  both  of  this,  and  foreign  nations.  Besides  what  he 
gave  with  his  own  hand,  be  usually  seqt  a  servant  to  all 
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the  prisons  in  London,  to  distribute  his  charity,  at  all  fes^ 
lival  times  in  the  year.  He  gave  one  hundred  pounds  at 
one  time  to  a  gentleman  that  he  had  formerly  known  live 
plentifully,  and  was  then  decayed  in  his  estate.  He  was 
a  h.ippy  reconciler  of  diflerences  in  many  families  of  his 
friends  and  kindred,  who  had  such  faith  in  his  judgment 
and  impartiality,  that  he  scarce  ever  advised  them  to  any 
thing  in  vain.  He  was  (even  to  her  death)  a  most  dutiful 
son  to  his  mother,  careful  to  provide  for  her  support^  of 
which  she  had  been  destitute,  but  that  GOD  raised  him 
up  to  prevent  her  necessities ;  who  having  sucked  in  the 
religion  of  the  Roman  church  with  her  mother's  milk,  (or 
presently  after  it)  spent  her  estate  in  foreign  countries,  to 
ciijoy  a  liberty  in  her  religion,  and  died  in  his  house  but 
three  months  before  him. 

And,  to  the  end  it  may  appear  how  just  a  steward  he 
was  of  his  Lord  and  Master's  revenue  }  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  inform  our  readers,  that  after  his  entrance  into 
his  deanery,  as  he  numbered  his  years,  and  (at  the  foot  of  a 
private  account,  to  which  GOD  and  angels  only  were 
witnesses  with  him)  computed  first  his  revenue,  then  his 
expcnces,  then  what  was  given  to  the  poor  and  pious  uses, 
and  lastly,  wh.jt  remained  for  him  and  his ;  he  blest  each 
year's  pi.or  remainder  with  a  thankful  prayer ;  which  as 
I  hey  discover  a  more  than  common  devotion,  the  Reader 
shall  partake  some  of  them  In  his  own  words. 

IG24'.  So  all  is  that  remains  *) 

102.5,  of  these,  two  years    j 

Dro  cpt.  max^  hemgiio  largitort^  ii  me^  (5*  cb  its  quibus  //<ft 
^  tne  rcsvrvauiury  gJoria,  et  gratia  in  ettrnum,     Anmn, 

1626.         So  that  this  year  God  hath  blessed  ^ 

nie  and  mine  with  ^ 

MtiltijiHcata  sunt  super  tios  xiisericordia  tu^,  Domine. 

Vfi  Dcnjifie,  ut  qua  ex  itnnietisa  bonitate  tua  nobis  elargiri 
tligriotus  sis,  in  quorumrutjque  manus  devenerint^  in  tuam  sem^ 
jjcr  cediint  gloriam^     Amen* 

1628.  In  fine  horum  sex  annorum  fnanet 

1629. 
•  Quid  habeoy  quod  tion  accepi  h  Domino  ?  Largiatur  etiafitf 
ut  quit  largitus  est,  sua  iterum  fiant  bono  eorum  usuy  ut  quem^ 
tidmodumy  nee  cffciis  hujus  mundi^  nee  loci^  in  quo  tnejjosmt^ 
dignitatiy  ncc  sirvis,  nee  egenis^  in  toto  hujus  anni  currtcuh^ 
viihi  ccnscius  sum,  ne  dejfyisse,  ita  ut  liberie  quibus  qu4t  su» 

persuntf 
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persuni,  supersunty  graio:  animo  ea  acctphnti   isf  beneficfitn 
Autkorem  recognoscant,  -.    Amen, 

But  to  return  from  our  digression. 
We  left  our  Author  sick  in  Essex,  where  he  was  foVced 
to  spend  most  of  that  winter,  bjr  reason  of  his  disability 
^o  remove  from  thence.     And  having  never,  during  almost 
twenty  years,  omitted  his  personal  attendance  on  his  ma- 
jesty, in  his  monthly  service  ;  nor  being  ever  left  out  of 
'^the  number  of  Lent  preachers  \  and  in  January  follow-* 
5ng,  th^re  being  a  general  .report  that  he  was  dead  ;  that 
Teport  occasioned  this  letter  to  a  familiar  friead. 

««  S I  R, 

"  THIS  advantage  you  and  my  other  friends  have  by 
*<  my  frequent  feavers,  that  I  am  so  much  the  oftner  at 
«  the  gates  of  heaven  ;  and  this  advantage  by  the  solitude 
«  and  close  imprisonment  that  they  reduce  me  to  after, 
<«  that  I  am  so  much  oftner  at  my  prayers,  in  which  I 
<<  shall  never  leave  out  your  happiness  :  And  I  doubt  not 
<<  but  amongst  his  other  blessings,  God  will  add  some  one 
«*  to  you  for  my  prayers. 

<«  A  man  would  be  almost  content  to  die  (if  there  were 
<«  no  other  benefit  in  death),  to  hear  of  so  much  sorrow, 
<<  and  so  much  good  testimony  from  good  men,  as  I  (God 
«  be  blessed  for  it)  did  upon  the  report  of  my  death  : 
««  Yet  I  perceive  it  went  not  through  all  ;  for  one  writ  to 
*«  me,  that  some  (and  he  said  of  my  friends)  conceived  I 
«<  was  not  so  ill  as  I  pretended,  but  withdrew  myself  to 
«  live  at  ease,  discharged  of  preaching.  It  is  an  lin- 
<«  friendly,  and  (God  knows)  an,  ungrounded  interpreta- 
«  tion ;  for  I  have  always  been  sorrier  when  I  could  no( 
«  preach,  than  any  could  be  they  could  not  hear  me.  It 
<«  hath  been  my  desire  (and  God  may  be  pleased  to  grant 
«  it)  that  I  might  die  in  the  pulpit ;  if  not  that,  yet 
««  that  I  might  take  my  death  in  the  pulpit,  that  is,  die 
««  the  sooner  by  occasion  of  those  labours.  Sir,  I  hope 
«  to  see  you  presently  after  CaRdlemas,  about  which  time 
<«  will  fall  my  Lent  sermon  at  court,  except  my  lord 
<«  chamberlain  believe  me  to  be  dead,  and  leave  me  out : 
<<  For  as  long  as  I  live,  and  am  not  speechless,  1  would 
«<  not  willingly  decline  that  service.  I  have  better  leisure 
<*  to  write,  than  you  to  read,  yet  I  would  not  willingly 
*<  oppress  you  with  to  much  letter :  God  blesse  you  andL 
*'  your  son,  as  I  wish 

"  Your  poor  friend  and  servant 

"in  Christ  Jesus, 
Jan,  7.   1630.  JoHN  Donne." 

Before 


^ 
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Ucforc  tlut  month  ended,  he  was  appointed  to  preach 
tjpon  his  old  constant  day,  the  iiri»t  Fridiijr  in  Lentf  and  he 
had  notice  of  it ;  and  having  in  sickness  prepared  for  the 
employment,  as  he  hnd  long  thirsted  for  it ;  sorefoWing  his 
weakness  should  not  hinder  his  journey,  he  came  to  Lon- 
don some  few  days  before  his  day  appointed.  Being  come, 
many  of  his  friends  (who  with  sorrow  saw  how  his  sickness 
had  waited  him),  doubted  his  strength  to  perform  that 
task  'y  and  therefore  earnestly  intreatcd  him  not  to  under- 
take it,  assuring  him  however,  it  was  like  to  shorten  hit  ^ 
days :  But  he  firmly  denied  their  requests,  saying,  He  ^ 
would  not  doubt,  that  (X)l),  who  in  many  weaknesses 
had  assisted  him  with  an  unexpected  strength,  would  not 
withdraw  it  in  hi>  last  employment,  professing  a  holy  am- 
bition to  pcrrorni  that  sacred  work.  And  when  (to  the 
amazement  of  some  beholders)  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit, 
msiny  thought  he  presented  himself,  not  to  preach  mortifi- 
cntion  by  a  Uving  voice,  but  mortality  by  a  decayed  body, 
and  dyhig  idCC.  And  doubtless  many  did  secretly  ask  that 
ijuestioii  in  Ezekii?!,  Do  these  bones  live?  Yet  after  som 
iaint  pnubcs  in  his  '/x".\\o\x'^  prayer,  his  strong  desires  en 
abU'd  his  weak  body  to  discharge  his  memory  of  hismcdi 
tations  wiiich  were  upon  the  subject  of  dying  ;  the  tez 
being.  To  God  the  Lord  belong  the  issues  from  death,  Man 
that  saw  his  tears,  and  heard  his  hollow  voice,  professin 
they  thought  the  text  prophetically  chosen,  and  that  D 
.Donne  h;;(l  ])rc"«ichid  iiis  own  funkkai.  sermon. 

Being  full  (f  jny,  that  GOD  had  enabled  him  to  per— 
form  this  dcblrcd  (iury,  lie  hastened  to  his  house,  out  o 
which  \vi  never  mov»rd,  till,  like  St  Stephen,  he  was    car 
ried  by  devour  nivn  to  liis  grave  :  And  the  next  day  afte 
iTu  ::ermon,  hi:;  <.r/iri;s  Ijeing  much    spent,  and  he   indis 
posed  to  di.sc(ur  .e,  ;;  friend  ;isked  him.  Why  arc  you  sad 
'J'o  whorn  he  ri'plied  after  this  manner,  "  1  am   not  sad 
'<  I  am  in  a  :.':?ious  contemplation  of  the   mercies  of   m 
«  God  to  n.c;  ;:nd  now  I  plainly  see,  it  was  his  hand  tha 
**  prcv^-'nied  me  from  all  temporal  employment*     And  S 
<'  ?,( <:  it  was  his  will,  that  I  should  never  settle  nor  thrive 
•«  until  1  eiitercd  into  the  ministry,  in  which  I  have   now^ 
*«  lived  ;tln.o' t  twi-nty  years,   (I  hope  to  his  glory)  and 
**  by  uhieli  f\  most  humbly  thank  him)  I  have   been  cn- 
<(  abU'd  to  n  (jultc  most  of  tho^e  friends,  that  shewed  mc 
«<  ki/i(In(S^>  whr-n  my  fortunes  were  low.     And  (as  it  hsth* 
•'  occ:i5;iotKd  the  cxprefision  of  my  gratitude)  I  thank  God^ 
<«  m/'bt  ot    th'.:n    h^ive  stood  in  need  of  my    requital- 

«  I  lavo 
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I  hare  been  useful  and  comfortable  to  my  good  father- 
in-law.  Sir  George  Morei  whose  patience  God  hath  been 
pleased  to  exercise  bjr  many  temporal  crosses.  .  I  have 
maintained  my  own  motner,  whom  it  h^h  pleased  Grbd 
after  a  plentiful  fortune  in  her  former  times*  to  briqg 
to  a  great  decay  in  her  very  old  age.  I  have  quieted 
the  consciences  of  many  tl^at  groaned  under  the  burden 
of  a  wounded  spirit,  whose  prayers  I  hope  are  available 
for  me.  I  cannot  plead  innocency  of  life,  (especially 
of  my  youth)  but  I  am  to  be  judged  by  a  merciful  God, 
who  hath  given  me  (even  at  this  time)  some  testimo* 
nies  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  am  of  the  number  pf  his 
elect.  I  am  full  of  joy,  and  shall. die  in  peace," 
Upon  Monday  following,  he  took  his  last  leave  of  his 
beloved  study,  and  being  hourly  sensible  of  his  decay,  re* 
tired  himself  to  his  bed-chamber :  And  that  week  sent  (at 
several  times)  for  many  of  his  most  considerable  friends^ 
of  whom  he  took  a  solemn  and  deliberate  farewell,  com- 
mending to  their  considerations  some  sentences  particu- 
larly useful  for  the  regulation  of  their  lives,  and  dismissed 
thein  with  a  spiritual  benediction.  The  Sunday,  following, 
he  appointed  his  servants,  that  if  there  were  any  worldly 
business  undone,  that  concerned  diem  or  himself,  it  should 
be  prepared  against  Saturday  next  $  for^  after  that  day^ 
he  would  not  mix  his  thoughts  with  any  thing  that  con** 
cemed  the  world.     Nor  ever  did. 

Now  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  fo  die  ;  to  dp  which,  he 
stood  in  need  of  no  more  time,  for  he  bad  lopg  studied  it* 
He  lay  fifteen  days  earnestly  expecting  hit  hourly  change  | 
and  in  the  last  hour  of  his  last  dayi^as  hU  body  meltjsd 
away),  his  soul  having  some  revelaciqn.of  the  beatific  vi- 
sion, he  saidj  <<  I  were  miserable,  if  I  might  fiot  die :? 
And  after  those  words,  closed  many  periods  of  his  faint 
breath  with  these  woids,  Thy  iifigdam  come^thy  will  he  iUne. 
His  speech  remained  with  him  almost  to  his  last  minute  \ 
and .  then  forsook  him.     Being  speechiess,  he  ()ike  Ste- 
phen) looked  stedfastly  towards  heaven,  and  closed  his  own 
eyes,  and  then  disposed  his  hands  and  body  into  such  a 
posture,  as  required  no  alteration  by-  those  that  came,  to 
shroud  him. 

Thus  variable,  thus  holy,  was  the  life ;  thus  memo*- 
rable,  thus  exemplary,  was  the  death  of  this  most  exceU 
lent  man.  He  was  in  his  forty-seeood  year  when  he  took 
orders;  and  he  died  on  the  thirty* first  of  March,  1631, 
aged  fifty,  eight  i  after  being  dean  of  St  FauFs  for  teit 
years. 

He 
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He  vas  buricfl  in  St  Paul's  church,  in  the  place  which 
he  h:id  appointed  for  that  use  some  years  before  his  death, 
and  by  which  he  passed  daily  to  his  devotions.  But  not 
buried  privately,  though  he  desired  it ;  for,  besides  a  vast 
nnnibcr  of  others,  many  persons  of  noblity  and  eminence, 
who  loved  '.ind  honoured  him  in  his  life,  shewed  it  at  his 
funeral,  by  u  voluntary  and  very  solemn  attendance  of  his 
body  to  the  grave. 

He  was  of  stature  moderately  tall ;  of  a  straight  and 
equally  proportioned  body,  to  which  all  his  words  and  ac- 
tions gave  an  inexpressible  addition  of  grace  and  decorum. 
His  aspect  was  chearful,  and  such  as  gave  a  silent  testimony 
of.  a  clear  enlightened  mind,  and  of  a  conscience  at  peace 
with  itself.  His  melting  eye  shewed  he  had  a  soft  heart, 
full  of  noble  pity,  of  too  brave  a  spirit  to  offer  injuries, 
and  too  much  a  Christian,  not  to  pardon  them  in  others. 
His  fancy  was  rich  and  copious,  equalled  by  his  great  wit; 
both  being  made  useful  by  an  excellent  judgment.  His 
mind  was  liberal,  and  unwearied  in  the  search  of  know- 
ledge :  And  he  wished  to  communicate  what  he  knew  to 
others.  This  appears  by  his  numerous  Writings,  some 
account  of  which  we  will  present  to  our  Readers. 

Besides  the  Pseudo-Martyr,  and*  Book  of  Devotion  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  are  extant  the  following  Workd 
of  Doctor  Donne.  <<  1.  Poems  :  consisting  of  Songs  and 
Sonnets^  Epigrams,  Elegies,  Epiihalamiums,  Satires, 
Letters,  Funeral  Elegies,  Holy  Sonnets,  &:c.  publishea 
nt  different  times.  Ihey  were  printed  together  in  one 
volume,  12mo.  at  London,  1719,  with  the  Addition  of 
Elegies  upon  the  Author,  by  several  Persons.  Mr  Dry- 
den  has  very  justly  given  Dr  Donne  the  character  of  *  the 

<  greatest  wit,  though  not  the  greatest  poetj  of  our  na- 

*  tion  :'  And  in  his  Dedication  of  Juvenal  to  the  earl  of 
Dorset,  he  s..ys,  <  Donne  alone  of  all  our  countrymen, 
(  Ivad  your  talent  -,  but  was  not  happy  enough  to  arrive  at 

*  your  versification.     And,  were  he  translated  into  num- 

<  bers  and  English,  he  would  not  yet  be  wanting  in  the  dig- 
«  nity  of  expression. —  You  equal  Donne  in  the  variety, 

<  multiplicity,  and  choice  of  thoughts :  You  excel  him 

*  in  the  maimer  and  the  words.     1  read  you  both  with  the 

<  same  admiration,   but  not  with   the  same  delight.     He 

<  affects  the  metaphysics,  not  only  in  his  satires,  but  iu 

*  his  amorous  venes,  where  nature  only  should  reign;  and 

*  perplexes  the  minds  of  the  fair  sex  with  nice  specula- 

*  tiuns  of  philosophy,  when  he  should  engage  their  hearts, 

<  and  entertain  them  with  the  softness  of  love/     A  Httle 

farther 
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arhcr  Drydcn  asks,  *  Would  not  Donne's  Satires,  which 

^   abound    with    so    much   wit,    appear  more   charming, 

^  if  he  had  taken  care  of  his  words  and  of  his  numbers  ?*^ 

"^Vhether    Pope   took    the    hint    from   this   question,    or 

^*iot    is   uncertai'i  :   But   he  has   showed   the   world,   that 

'when  translated  into  numbers  and  English  as  Drydcn  '^x- 

presies  it,  they  are  not  inferior  to  any  thing  in  that  kind 

of  poetry, 

t^.    *<   Paradoxes,   Problems,    Essay*;,  Characters,    ^c. 
to  which  is  ad.led  a  Book  of  Epigrams,  written  in  L\ti!i, 
by  the  same  author  ;  translated  into  English  by  J.  M  iir,.\ 
D   D.      And  also  Ignatius's  Conclave,  a  Satire,  translated 
out  of   the  original  Copy  written   in   Latin,  by  the  same 
author  ;   found   lately   amongst  his  own   papers,  London, 
I651i,  12mo.     Part    of  this   Collection  was   published  ac 
ciiflerent  times  before.     3.  Three  volumes  of  Sermons,  in 
folio;  the  first  printed  in  J 61:0,  the  second  in  16 1-9,  the 
third  in  IGGO.     Lord  Falkland  stiles  Dr  Donne  *  one  of 
*  the  most  witty  and  most  eloquent  of  our  modern  divines/ 
4".  Esseys  in  Divinity,  &c.  being  several  Disquisitions  in- 
terwoven with  Meditations  and  Prayers,  before  he  went 
into  holy  orders,  London,  1651,    12mo.  published  by  his 
^on.     5.  Letters  to  several  Persons  of  Honour,   London, 
1654-,  4to.  published  by  his  son.    There  are  several  of  Dr 
Donne's  letters,  and  others  to  him,  from  the  queen  of  Bo- 
iieinia,  the  carl  of  Carlisle,   archbishop   Abbot,  and  Ben 
Johnson,  printed  in  a  book,  entitled,  a  Collection  of  Let- 
ters made  by  Sir  Tobie  Matthew,  Knt.  8vo.  1660.    6.  The 
ancient  History  of   the  Septuagint ;   translated  from  the 
Creek  of  Aristeas,  London,  1633,  I'imo.    This  translation 
>jvas  revised  and  corrected  by  another  hand,  and  published 
ail   1685,  in  8vo. 

7.  "  BIA0ANATOS  :  or,  a  Declaration  of  that  Para- 
dox or  Thesis,  that  Self-Homicide  is  not  so  naturally  a 
sin,  that  it  may  not  be  otherwise,  London,  1644-,  164S,  &c, 
4  to.     Mr  Wood  tells  us,  that  he  had  seen  the  original  un- 
der the  author's  own  hand,  in  the  Bodleian  library,  dedi- 
cated to  Edward  lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury.     Among  Dr 
Donne's  letters  is  one  to  lord  Herbert,  sent  to  him  with  the 
BiA THANATOS  *,   and  another  to  Sir  Robert  Carre,  after- 
wards earl  of  Ancram,  sent  with  the  same  book  upon  the 
doctor's  going  into  Germany.     In  this  letter  he  observes, 
that  the  book   was  written  by  him  many   years  before  ^ 
**  and  because  (says  he)  it  is  upon  a  misinterprctable  sub- 
*^  ject,  I  have  always  gone  so  near  suppressing  it,  as  that 
**  iLis  only  not  burnt.     No  hand   hath  pass?d  upon  it  to 
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««  copy  It,  nor  many  eyes  to  read  it ;  only  to  some  parti- 
«'  cular  friends  in  both  universities  then,  when  I  writ  it, 
<<  I  did  communicate  it;  and  I  remember  I  had  this  an- 
<<  swcr,  that  certainly  there  was  a  false  thread  in  it,  but 
<«  not  easily  found.  Keep  it,  I  pray,  with  the  same  jea- 
«  lousy  :  Let  any,  that  your  discretion  admits  to  the 
««  sight  of  it,  know  the  date  of  it,  and  that  it  is  a  book 
«<  written  by  Jack  Donne,  not  Dr  Donne  :  Reserve  it  for 
<(  me,  if  I  live;  and  if  I  die,  I  only  forbid  it  the  press 
<(  and  the  lire.  Publish  it  not,  yet  burn  it  not ;  but  be- 
*<  twecn  those  do  what  you  will  with  it."  However,  his 
worthless  son  disobeyed  this  injunction,  and  published  it. 
If  he  had  committed  it  to  the  flames^  he  had  shewn  a  bet- 
tcr  regard  to  his  father's  memory. 

Dr  Donne  was  naturally  of  a  melancholy  disposition, 
and  wrote  this  tract  before  he  was  truly  serious,  when  un- 
der the  impressions  of  that  disorder.  It  is  lamentable  to 
consider,  how  the  greatest  learning  and  the  brightest  parts 
may  be  easily  overcome  by  any  and  by  every  temptation  ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  comfortable  to  reflect,  that  the 
weakest  believer,  under  the  protection  of  divine  grace,  is 
a  conqueror,  and  more  than  a  conqueror,  over  all  trials 
and  distresses.  i 

These  are  all  the  Works  of  Donne  that  we  know  of  for 
certain  to  be  his.  Mr  Wood  proposes  a  quxre,  whether 
he  was  the  autlior  of  a  piece  entitled,  <<  A  Scourge  for 
Paper  Persecutors,"  printed  in  the  reign  of  K.  James  I. 
the  running  title  of  which,  at  the  top  of  every  page,  is, 
<<  Paper's  Complaint."  Besides  an  hundred  and  twenty 
sermons,  the  publication  of  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, he  left,  adds  our  Biographer^  <  the  resultance  of 

<  one   thousand   four   hundred  authorSy  jnost    of  them 
(  abridged  and  analysed  with  his  own  hand.    All  the  busi- 

<  ness  likewise  that  passed  of  any  public  consequence,  ei- 

<  ther  in  this  or  any  of  our  neighbouring  nations,  he  ab- 
«  brcviated  either  in  Latin,  or  in  the  language  of  that  na- 

<  tion,  and  kept  them  by  him  for  useful  memorials.     80 

<  he  did  the  copies  of  divers  letters  and  cases  of  cov.- 
c  science,  that  had   concerned   his  friends,  with  his  ob- 

<  servation  and  solutions  of  them,  and  divers  other  mnr- 

<  tors  of  importance,  all  particularly  and  methodically 

<  digested  by  him.' 


END  OV  THE  SECOND   VOLUME. 
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